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CHAPTER 3CXII. 

INTKRIfAL transactions AND NAVAL CAMPAIGN OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1797. 


] . Although the war had now con- 
tiniied four years, and it was obvious 
to all the world that Britain and France 
wc^e the principals in the contest, yet 
these two states had not as yet come 
iato itnmediate and violent collision. 
Inferior powers required to be struck 
down, weaker states to be removed from 
the field, before the leaders of the fight 
dealt their -blows at each other; Hke 
the champions of chivalry, who were se- 
parated iu the commencement of the 
affray by subordinate knights, and did 
nut engage in moi^tid conflict till the 
field was covered vfcth the dead and the 
dying. The period, however, was now 
approaching when this could no longer 
continue, for the successes of France 
had been such as to com]||Bl Britain to 
fight, not merely for victory, but for 
existence. All the allies with %hom, 
and for whose protection, she had en- 
gaged in the contest, were either strug- 
gling in the extremity of disaster, or 
openly arrayed under the banners of her 
enemies. Austria, after a desperate and 
heroic resistance in Italy, was prepar- 1 
iug for the defence of her lost barriers 
in the passes of the Alps. Holland was 
virtually incorporated with the conquer- 
ing Kepublic. Spain hod recently join- 
ed its forces to its already overwhelm- 
iug power. The whole Continent, from 
the Texel to Gibraltar, was arrayed 
against Great Britain ; and aU men were 
sensible that, in spite of her maritime 
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silperiority, she had iu the preceding 
winter narrowly escaped invasion in the 
most vulnerable quarter, and owed to 
the winds and the waves her exemption 
from the horrors of civil war. 

2. The aspect of public affairs in Bri- 
tain had newer been so clouded since tho 
commAioemei^ of the war, nor iudeed 
during the whme of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as they were at the opening of the 
ear 1797. The return of Lord Malmes- 
ury f^m Paris had closed every hope of 
terminati|Lg a contest, in which the na- 
tional burdens were daily increasing, 
while the prospect ^f Recess was con- 
tinually dimimahing. Party spirit raged 
with uncommon violence irv every part 
of the enmire. liysurrectionB prevailed 
in many oistricts of Ireland, discontent 
and suffering in oU. Commercial em- 
bsrrassmynts were rapiiUy increasing, 
especially in the commercial towns siSid 
manufacl^ring districts* of Great Bri- 
tain; and tlie dontinuod pi*6ssureon the 
j^ank of England in consequence of the 
vast exportation of the precious metals 
for the use of*the Continental armies, 
and the general tendency to hoard which 
the di'ci^ of invasion had occasioned at 
home, threatened a total overthrow ^ 
public 01 ‘qdit.e The oousequence of this 
accumulation of disasters was a rapid 
fall of the public securities ; the three 
per cents were sold as low as 51, having 
fallen to that from* 98, at which they 
stood Shortly before the commencement 
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of the content in 1792 ; petitioi^s for a | 
change of ministers and an alterdaon | 
of government were presented from al- 1 
most every city of note in the empire, 
and that general distrust and^depres- 
sion prevailed which is at once the cause 
and the e^ect of public fnisforttine. 

8. The firet of these disasters was 
one which, in a ^esf otic state, unac- 
quainted with the unlimited confidence 
in government that, in a free state, re- 1 
suits from long continued fidelity in | 
the discharge of its engagement^ would 
have proved fatijj tfir iLe credit m gov- 
ernment. a long period the l^nk 
had experienced a pressure for money, 
owing partly to tho demand for gold : 
and silver which resulterl from the dis- 
tresses of commerce, and partly to the 
great drains upon the specie of the 
country which the extensive loans to 
the Imperial govemtneiit had occasion- 
ed, and the vast expenditure of the Re- 
publican and Austrian armies in Italy 
and Germany had required. Theii* 
requisitions and contributions, all of 
which required to be paid in cfeh, oc- 
oasioi:^)d a prodigious demand for the 
precious metals on the Continent, and 
gave rise, of course, to a correspond- 
ing drain on this country. So early as 
Januaxy 1795, the iufiuencf^ oi these 
'^causes was so severely felt, that the' 
Bank Directon^ inform^ the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, inat it was their wish 
that he WQjuld so arrange bis finances 
as not to depend on <any further assist- 
ance from them ; but the uebessity pf 
remitting the subsidies to Austria in 
cash rendered this impossible. Jtproved, 
bdwever, such a drain upon the Bank> 
that, durifig the whole of th( t and the 
following year, the peril of the con- 
tinued aavanoes for the Impetial loans 
was strongly and eamestiiy lepresented 
to government. The i&essure arming 
fk'om these causes, severe^ experienced 
through the whole of 1796, was brought 
to a crisis in the close of that year, by 
the run upon the countiy ^banlni, whicn 
arose from the dread or invasion, and 
the anxiety of eveiy man to oonvek his 
paper into cash in the troubled times 
which seemed to beapproaching. These 
banks, as the only .means of averting 
bankruptcy, app&edfk^ sU^uarters to 


the Bank of England ; the panic speedily 
ft'e^^ed the metropolis, and such was 
run upon that establishment, that 
it was in the last week of February re- 
duced to paying in sixpences, and w&s 
on the verge of insolvency. An Order 
in Council was then, at the eleventh 
hour, interallied for its relief, suspend- 
ing all payments in cash, until the seuse 
of REud^unent could be taken upon the 
best means of restoring the circulation, 
and 'supporting the public and com- 
mercial credit of the county. 

4. This great and mom&tous mea- 
sure, fraught with such lasting and in!t- 
portant consequences to the prosperity 
and fabric of socie6j in Great Britain, 
was immedii .tely made the subject of 
anxious and vehement debate in both 
Houses of ParUament. On the one 
hand, it waa uiged that this suspension 
of credit was not owing to any tem- 
porary* disasters, but to deep, progres- 
sive, and accumulating causes, which all 
' thinking men had long deplored, and 
I which had grown to a head under the 
> unhappy confidence which the House 
had reposed in the kiug^s ministers; 
that the real cause of this calamity was 
to be found in the excessive and extra- 
vagant expenditure in all departments 
of government^ and the enormous loans 
to ibreigu states ; that the consequences 
of this measure wer4 certain, and mi^ht 
be seen as in a miiTor in the adjoining 
Republic of France. They necessarily 
pr<^uced a constant fall in the value 
of bank-not^, a rise in the price of all 
the articles of human consumption, 
augxnbuted expenditure, and a continu- 
atzee of the insane and costly expedi- 
tions, from which both the national 
‘ honour and security had already so se- 
verely suffered. On the other hand, it 
was contended by the friends of the ad- 
ministration, that it never was the in- 
tention of government to make Bank- 
notes a legwi tender ; that the measui‘6 
adopted was not a permanent regula- 
tion, but a temporary expedient, to en- 
able ^ bank to gain time to meet the 
I heavy defiiands i^ich unexpected cir- 
cumstances had brought upon it; that 
the Bank of En^and was perfectly able 
ultimately to makegood all its enga^- 
mentf^ and so the public Lad alr^y 
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become convinced, in the short interval 
which had elapsed since the Order^icL 
Council was issued ; that it was ii4i/^' 
peusable, however, that Parliii^eBt 
should be satisfied of this solvency, and 
the Necessity which esiited for the 
measure which was adopted, and there- 
fore that the matter shoijj^^e referred 
to a secret committee, tcTMprt on the 
funds and engagements of ihe of 
England, and the measures to be Sken 
for its ultimate regulation. * 

5. This measure having been carried 
by Mr Pi^Bf a committee was appointed, 
^hicli reported shortly after that the 
funds of the Bank were j£l7,fi97f000, 
while its debts wCre only £13,770,000, 
leavingabalance of £3,S0%000mfavour 
w>f the establishment ; but that was 
necessary, for a limited time, to suspend 
cash payments. Upon this, a biU for 
the restriction of payments in specie 
w%3 introduced, which provided that 
bank-notes should be received as a legal 
tender by Ihe collectors of taxes, 
have the effect of stopping the issuing 
of arrest on mesne process for payment 
of debt between man and man. The 
bill was limited in its operation to the 
24th June; but it was afterwards re- 
newed from time to time, and in Nov- 
ember 1797 it was ordered to continue 
till the conclusion of a general peace ; 
and the obligaticA on the Bank to pay 
in specie was never again imposed till 
Sir Robert Peel's Act in 1819. The 
effects of this greoii me^ure were soon 
apparent It administer^ «nough, and 
not more than enough, oflhe restorative 
draught to the nation. Induetry was 
thereafter secured in remunerating 
prices for its fruits ; the life-blood cilv 
culated in suifioient quantii^ through 
the state. A currency waa provided 
adequate to the increased warlike and* 
pacific expenditure of the pe^e, and 
which supi>lied the place of g<^ when 
it was almost entirely drani^ted away 
during the comiheteial and military 
crises which followed. No difficulty 
was thenceforward experienced bv the 
nation in the parent even of tilie 
enormous taxes imposed before the dose 
of the war. Theoncreased circulation 
provided for everything, whUe it was 
not issued with the i^nseless prodigality 


of revejutionary France, which ruined 
all private foriunes.* * 

6. Such was the commencement of 
the paper system in Great Britain, 
which ftitimately produced such aston- 
ishing effects ; which enabled the em- 
pire to carry an for so loug'a period so 
costly a war, and to maintaitf for years 
armaments greaftr than had been raised 
by the Roman people in the zenith of 
their p5wer; which broughtthe struggle 
at length to a triumphant issue, and sir- 
rayed all the forces of Easteni Europe, 
in jj^tish pay, Oigeiust France, on the 
banks of the Rhine. ^Testhe same sys- 
tem must be ascribed ultimate effects 
as disastrous as the immediate were 
benefidal and glorious ; the continued 
and progressive rise of rents, the un- 
oeasing, and to many calamitous, fall in 
the value of money during the whole 
coume of the war ; iuci'eased expendi- 
ture, the growth of sanguine ideas and 
extravagant habits in all classes of so- 
ciety; unbounded speculation, prodi- 
gious prq^ts, and fitiquent disasters 
among the cc^mercial rich; increased 
wages, geneim prosperity, and occa- 
sional depression among the laboqiiug 
poor. But these effects, which ensued 
during the war, were as nothing com- 
parea to those which have since the 
peace re&ulted from the return to cash 
payments, au(^ consequent contraction 
of the currency fcy tne bill of 1819. 
Perhaps no single measu^ ever pro- 
duced so oalamJjtouB an effect as that 
has doift. It has added at least a third 
to the national debt, and augmented in 
a similai proportion all private burdens 
in the country; while, at the same thne, 
it has tifcen as much Jrom the remu- 
neration of labour and means of paying 
it enjoyed by the communi^. It has 
thus occasioned such a fall of prices as 
has^ destroyed the sinking fund, ren- 
dered great part of the indirect taxes 
unproductive, and compelled in the end 
a return to direct taxation in a time of 
general peag^e. Thence has arisen a 
vacillation of prices unparalleled in any 

* Bank or Enoland Notbs tk ciboulatiok. 
ITfie . I 1700 . £12,060,620 

1707 . ll,n4,12W 1800 , 16,864,800 

1708 . 18,006,830 { 1801 . 16,203.281 
Chap, xov*, Appendix. 
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age of the world, a creation of p^'operty 
in aome, and*destruction of it in otters, 
which, in its ultimate conaequenoea, all 
but equalled the diaaateFs of a revolu- 
tioi;i. • 

7. The way in which these extraor- 
dinary, and in theiend disastrous effects 
have reacted from this change, and the 
subsequent return to cash payments, is 
as follows : — Whed government paper 
is made, either directly or by itnplica- 
tion, a legal tender in all the transac- 
tions of life, two different causes may 
conspire to affect prioec^ tending % the 
same effect, but in veiy different de- 
grees. The first is the general fall in 
the value of money, and consequent 
rise in the price of every article of life, 
which results from any considerable 
issue of paper; and this effeqt tahes 
place without any distrust in govern- 
ment, from the mere iTicreaM in the cir- 
culating medium^ when compai'ed with 
the commodities in the general market 
of the nation which it represents, or is 
destined in its transmission /rom hand 
to hand to purchase. This cheiige of 
prices proceeds on the same prineiples, I 
and arises from the same causes, as the I 
fall in the money price of grain or cattle, 
from an excess in the supply of these 
articles in the market, The se(d>nd is 
the far greater, and sometAues un- 
bounded, depreciation '^hich may arise 
from distrust in the Ultimate solvency of 
goTernment^pr the means which the na- 
tion possesses of making good its en- 
gagements. To this fall no lifiiits con 
be assigned, because government may 
not be deemed capable of dif^hatging 
a hundredth part of its debts ; where- 
as the variatioz^ of prices arif ng from 
the former seldom exoeads a duplica- 
tion of thhir wonted amount: an effect, 
however, which is perfectly su^cient, ^ 
if continued for any considerable time, 
and followed by a z^tum to the old me- 
tallic system, to make one half of the 
piopei-ty of the kingdom change hands. 

8. The true test of the #>rmer effect 
is to ie found in a genml rise in the 
prices of every commodity, but with- 
out any diff^noe botweetviUie money 
value when pmd ii^ specie and when 
paid in paper; the mark of the latter 
is, not only a rise in prices, even when 


paid in gold or silver, but an extraor- 
dinary difference between prices when 
^{•haxged in a paper and ametallic cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding all that the 
spirit of party may have alleged, there 
does not a]^ar ever to have beeh any 
traces of the latter effect in this coun- 
try; or thajl^ir^t any period a higher 
price wag^ exacted for articles when 
paidJ||p3ank-not6B than in gold. There 
woETdoubtless a very great enhance- 
ment^ of the price of gold compared 
with silver; insomuch that a guinea, 
in 1810 and 1811, sold England 
for twenty-seven, shillings. But thrft 
was not because paper was depreciated 
os compared with tlf^ precious metals, 
but one of these metals — gold— pn »o- 
counfi of its portability, had become 
enhanced in value as compared with the 
other, from the greaib;dcmand for it 
I during the wars in Qormany and the 
I Peninsula. This species of deprepia- 
tion, however, appeared in the highest 
degree in France, where, when the ci*edit 
of government was almost extinct, a 
dinner which, when paid in gold, cost 
a louis, could only be discharged in 
assignats for twenty -eight thousand 
francs. But the former conseqtiencea 
prevailed loqg, and with the most wide- 
spread effects, in this country. Every 
article of life was speedily doubled in 
price, and continued above twenty years 
at that high standard ; and upon the 
recurrence to a metallic currency in 
1819, and consequent reduction of 
prices to a epHusponding extent, the 
distress and suffering among the indus- 
trious classes long exceeded anything 
ever before witneftsed in our history, 
and produced effects which probably 
never can bo recovered from, and which 
have implanted the seeds of death in 
the British empire. But the full eluci- 
dation of this all-important subject 
must be reserved for the concluding 
chapter of this work. 

9. The Opposition deemed this a fa- 
vourable opportunity to bring forwai*d 
their ^favourite project of Parliament- 
aiy Reform ; as the disasters of the war, 
the suspension of cash payments by the 
bank, the mutiny of the fleet, which 
I will be immediately noticed, and the 
I failure of the attempt to negotiate with 
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France, had filled all men’s minds with could ffust while the Ho^se was con* 
consternation, and disposed mafiy stitiAed as it then was ; tW the voice 
patriots to doubt the poBsibillty of of complaint could not bo silenced by 
tinning the present system. On« the a sullen refusal to remedy the griev- 
26th ifay, Mr (afterwards earl) Grey ance, afid though this ro^ might be 
brought forward his pronfised motion pursued for a season, yet the end of 
for a change in the system of repre- these things vflis deatibi. 
sentation, which is chiefljpp^markable other hand,’* said he, ^ to t£!e people 
as containing the outlines ollthat vast the l^lessings of the; constitution, and 
scheme which convulsed the ^«%^|ion they w^ll join with ardour in its de* 
when he was at the head of affairs in fence ; and the power df the disaffected 
1831, and subsequently made so |reat will be permanently crippled, by sever- 
a change on the British constitution, ing frgm them all the rational and vir- 
He propo^JM that the qualification for tuous of the coiHidliDjty.’' 
oduntyelectora should remain as it was, 10. On the other hand, it was con- 
but that the numbers they returned tended by Mr Pitt, that the real question 
should be increasM from 92 to 113 ; was not whether sopie alteration in the 
that the franchise should >be extended system of representation might not heat- 
im copyholders, and leaseholder l^old- tended with advantage, but whether the 
ing leases for a certain tenn ; and that degree of benefit was worth the chance of 
the whole remainder of the members, the mischief it might possibly, or would 
400 in number, should be returned by probably induce. That it was clearly 
one description of persons alone, name- not prudent to give an opening to prin- 
ly, householders. His plan was, that ciples which would never be satisfied 
the elections should be taken over the with any concession, but would make 
whole kingdom at once, and a large* every acqu^ition the means of demand- 
portion of the smaller boroughs be dis- ing with gi’eatiy* effect still more exten- 
franchised. By tliis scheme, he con- sive acquisitions ; that the fortress of 
tended, the landowners, the merchants, the constitution was now beleagured on 
and all the respectable classes of the all sides, and to surrender the outworks 
community, would be adequately re- would ^only render it soon impossible 
I)resented ; and those only excluded to maintajn the defence of the body of 
whom no man would wish to see retain the place ; that he had himself at one 
their place in the !^gislature — ^namely, period been a rifoijnerjand he would 
the nominees of great families, who ob- have been so 8till,*had men’s minds 
tained seats, not for the public good, been in a calm and settled state, and 
but for their private advantage. Mr had he been secure that they would rest 
Erskine, who seconded th^nM)tion, fur- content ^th tiie redress of real griev- 
ther argued, in an eloquent speech, ances; hut^ since the commencement 
that, from the gradual and growftig in- of the F?isnch Revolution, it was too 
fiuence of the Crown, the House of plain that this would assuredly not t>e 
Commons had become perverted from the case. fThat it was iiupossihle to be- 
lts original office, whi^ was that of lieve that the^men who remained uu- 
watching with jealouB care over the moved by the dismal spectacle which 
other branches of the legislature, into their principles had produced in aneigh- 
the ready instrument of their abuses bouring ^te-*-who, on the contrary, 
and encroachments ; that there was now rose and fell with the success or decline 
a deep and widespread spirit of disaf- of Jacobinism in every county of Eu- 
fectiou prevalent among the people, rope — were actuated ny similar views 
which rendered it absolutely indispen- with those v»%o prosecuted the cause 
sable that ^eir just demands shottld be of reform as a practical advantage, and 
conceded in time ; that further resist* maintained it on constitutional views ; 
ance would drive them into republican- and he could never give credit to the 
ism and revolution ; that the bead of the assertion, that the la^mper of moderate 
government itself hadoncededaredithat reformers would induce them to make 
no upright or usefol administration common cause With the irreconcilable 
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enemies of j^he eonstitutiou. (f hat re- 
form was only a disguise assuud^ to^ 
conceal the approaches of revolution ; 
and that rapine^ conflagration, and mur- 
det were the necessary attendants on 
any innovation since the era of the 
French Revolution, whifih had entirely 
altered fhe grounds on whiohf the ques- 
tion of reform wa|^ rested, and th^ class 
of men'by whomitwasespous^ That 
these objection# applied to any altem- 
tion of the government in the present 
heated state of men's minds ; but, in 
addition to that^ the specific plan now 
broi;^ht forimrd was both highly ex- 
ceptionable in theory and unsuppotted 
by experience. On ,a division, Hr Grey’s 
motion was lost by a mt^ority of 25fl 
against 93. 

11. In deciding on the difficult qntea- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform, which 
has so long divided, and still divides, 
so many able men in the country, one 
impoitmt consideration, to be tdways 
kept in mind, is the double effi^t which 
any change in the constituHon of gov- 
ernment must always pjfrodaoe,%nd the 
opposite consequences with which, ac- 
coi'ding to the temper of the times, it 
is likely to be followed. In so far as it 
remedies any experienced gi'iev^ce, or 
supplies a practical defect, o;r concedes 
powers to the people essential to the 
preservation ^ fre^om, it necessarily 
does good ; in so Tar as it excites de- 
mocratic ambition, confers inordinate 
power, and awakeuscor fosters passions 
inconsistent with public trant^uillity, it 
necessarily does mischief, and may lead 
to the dissolution of sooietye The ex- 
pedience of makihg any considerable 
change, therefore, depends ^ the pro- 
portioni^in whiriti^h^opposite ingre^ 
dients am mingled in the proposed me^r 
sure, and on tne temper of the x>eople 
among whom it is to t^ place. If the 
real grievabce is grOat, and the public 
disposition unruffled, save by its con- 
tinuance^ unaRoyed good may be ex- 
pected from its removal, and serious. 
. peril firom a denial of change. If the 
evil is iaooflsidenible or imaginary, and 
the people in a st^ of excitement 
other canses, or tfte contagion of auo^ 
cessful revolutions in the adjoini^ 
stately coDcessibn to iReir demands wiU 


probably lead to nothing but increased 
cpnfiiSlon, and more extravagant ex- 
p^Mstations. Examples exist illustrating 
both these results ; the gradual relaxa- 
tion of the fetters of feudal tyranny, 
and the emancipation of the boroughs, 
led to the glories of European civilisa- 
tion ; VrhuMthe concessions of Charles 
1., extort by the vehemence of the 
Loiga^arliament, broughtthat unhappy 
monamh to the block ; the submission 
of Lquis to all Hie demands of the 
States-General, did not a^rt, but ra- 
ther hiuttened his tragic fdm ; and 
granting of emancipation to the fierce 
outciy of the Irish Catholics, instead of 
peace and tranquillity, brought only 
increased agitation and more vehement 
posrions to the peopled shores of the 
Emerald Isle. 

12. Applying these principles to the 
question of Parliamentary Reform, aa 
it was then agitated, there seems no 
doubt that the changes which were so 
loudly demanded could not have re-, 
dresskl any considerable real grievance, 
or removed any prolific source of dis- 
content ; because they could not have 
diminished in any great degree the pub- 
lic burdens without stopping the war ; 
and experience has proved in every age, 
that the most democratic states, so fw 
from being pacific, ai’e the moat ambi- 
tious of muitaryren&vi^. Fromagreater 
infusion of popular power into the le- 
gislature, nothing but fiercer contests 
and adffitional expenses could have 
been onriripated. The concession, if 
granted, IRerefore, Ivould neither have 
been^ impatience of sdffiering, nor to 
the necessities of freedom, but to the 
desire of power in circumstances where 
it was not called for; and such a con- 
cession is only throwing fuel on the 
Same. Ad &e event has proved the 
truth of these principles. Reform was 
refused by the Commons in 1797, and, 
so far from being either enslaved or 
thrown into confusion, the nation be- 
came daily freer and more united, and 
soon entered oh a s|dendid and un- 
rivalled career of glory. It was con- 
ceded by 1^6 Commons, in a period of 
oompar&ve tranquillity, in 1831, and 
a century wiR not develop the ultimate 
effects of the change, which hitherto 
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at least, has done anything rather than preparp|}ionB for renewed hostilities ; 
augmented the securities of durable ^ we Aay expect to see, as Ihe i-esult of 
liberty, or removed the lasting cauj^s the conduct wo have pursued, England 
of popular discontent. Still less ^as?t united and France divided; we have 
called for in the former period as a offered peace on the condition of giving 
safegufti'd to real freedom, because, up all our conquests to obtain better 
though it u'as constantly refused for terms for our lilies^ hut our offers have 
four-and'thiity years aftgiijwards, the beeh rejectul, our ambassadorlnsulted, 
power of the people steadii^noreased and not even tbo semblance of terms 
during that penod, and at lenerth ef- offered in return. ![n these ciroum- 
fected a great democratic alterati&n in stances,* then, are weeto persevere in 
the constitution. • the war with a spirit and energy worthy 

13. The question of continuing the of the English name, or to prostiate 
war again*%ccupied a prominent place oursei^es at thepTett of a haughty and 
ift the debates of Pai'liament On the superciUpus republic,* to do what they 
sideof the Opposition, it was contended require, and submit to all they shall 
that, after four yea» of its maintenance, impose ? I hope there is not a hand in 
the addition of £200,000,(^0 to the na* his Migesty's counods which would sign 
tional debt, and £9,000,000 annually to the proposals, that thei‘e is not a heai't 
the taxes, the nation was farther than in»the House that would sanction the 
ever from achieving the objects for measure, nor an individual in the Brit- 
which the wiu* had been undertaken ; ish dominions who would serve aS 
that Holland and Flanders had succes- courier on the occasion,” 

sively yielded to the arms of the Re- 16. Parliament having determined, 
public, which, like Antsaus, had risen by a great majority in both Houses, to 
stronger fi'om every fall ; that all the continue t||^e contest with vigour, sup- 
liredictions of failure in its resouroos pli^ ^re voted proportioned to the 
had only been answered by increased magnitudeoftnearmaments which were 
conquests and more splendid victories ; required. The sums for the expenses 
that the minister was not sincere in pf the war, in two successive budgets, 
his desire for a negotiation, or he would amounted, exclusive of the interest of 
have proposed very different terms from the debt, to £42,800,000. In this im- 
those actually offered, to which it was mouse aggregate were included two 
impossible tc^^ exptet that a victorious loeLns, ono of £\8, 000,000 and another 
enemy would accede; that the real ob- of ,£l^JiDO0,000, bftndOs an Imperial 
ject, it was evident, was only to gain « rifa dy of £2,600,000, guaranteed by 
time, to put France apparently in the fffl^ntish govenyneut. To defray the 
wrong, and throw upon its gqvemment inteiest cPf these loans, new taxes to the 
the blame of continuing hostilities, amount of £2,400,000 were imposed, 
which had been unfortunately gained The land foroeB xoied for t|^e yeai* were 
through the diplomatic skill evinced 195,000 men, of whom 6l;00D were^in 
by the BritiBh ministers in the co^irse the BritiBh islands, and d;he remainder 
of a negotiation begun with most hoi- in the colonialslep^dencieB of the em- 
low intentions. pire. The ships in commiaeSon were 

14. Hr Pitt lamented the Esiddon and f24 of the line,' 18 of fifty guns, 180 

unforeseen stop put to the negotiations/ frigates, and fi84 sloops. This great 
by which he had fcndly hoped that a force, however, being scattered over the 
termination would be put to a oqntest whole globe, could hardly be assembled 
into which we h^ b^n nuwilliug^y in consideralfie strength at any parti- 
dragged. This failure was a subject of cular pomt ; #nd hence, noiwithstand- 
regret and disappointment ; but it was ing tibe of the British navy 

regret without despondeUoy, and die- upon the whole, they were gener^ly 
appointment without dei^^Niir. .. We inferior to their enemies in every eu- 
wish for peace,*' said he, *'bnt on such gagement. . • 

terms as will secure its real blesainga, 16. On the other handi the naval 
and not serve as a cov^r merely tp sepret forces of FrasocNuld her allies had now 
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become verv considerable. 1|ieii enemies of Britain were most formid- 
peered in clear colours the great ^eril able, andherfinances most embarrassed, 
to British independence from the June* tj^eatened to deprive her of her most 
tion of the fleets of France and Spain, defenders, and brought the state 

and the wisdom which had guided the to tbe very verge of destruction. Un- 
cabinet of Anne, and sustained the ef- known to ^vemment, or at least with- 
forts of Marlboi^ugh aad Eugene, to out their having taken it into serious 
avert sci*‘ menacing a coalition of these oonsiderati^, a feeling of discontent 
formidable powers. • Powerful as the had for f^Jvery long period prevailed in 
British navy was, ^t was now decidedly the Epglish navy. This was, no doubt, 
overbalanced, in. numbers at least, by paitly brought to maturity by the de- 
the combined fleets of France, Spain, moceatic and tm-bulent spirit which 
jind Holland. The Treaty of Utrecht had spi-ead from France through the 
now brought forth ^t%tTue fruits : the adjoining states; but it hd its ori^u 
policy of Bflin^broke and Harley, a in a variety of real grievances whitn 
century before, now exposed England existed, and must, if unredreased, have 
to imminent peril. Nowise discouraged soonerorlaterbroug^t on an explosion, 
by the unfortunate'issue of the previous The sailor^ complmned, with reason, 
attempt against Ireland, the indefatl- that while all the articles of life had 
gable Tniguetwas combining the meims neany doubled in price in the last cen- 
of bringing an overwhelming force into tury and a half, and risen with exti*a- 
the Channel. Twenty-seven ships of the ordinary rapidity since the present war 
line were to proceed from the Spanish commenced, their pay had not been 
shores, raise the blockade of ^1 the augmented since the reign of Charles 
French harbours, and unite with the II.; that prize-money was unequally 
Butch fleet from the Tej|:el, in the distributed, and an undue proportion 
Channel, where they expccteob to as- given t<> the officers ; that discipline 
semble sixty-five or seventy ships of was maintained with excessive and un- 
the line — a force much greater than any due severity ; and that the conduct of 
which England could oppose to them the officers towards the men was often 
in that quarter. To frustrate these de- harsh and revolting, and suited rather 
signs, the British government lihd only to the severity of feudal discipline/ than 
eighteen ships of the line, ubder Lord the more liberal ideas of modem times. 
Bridport, in the Channel, fifteen under These evils, long £;lt and murmured 
Admiral Jarvfid, ofl Corunna, and six- against, were rendered more exasperat- 
teen nndc^ Admiral Duncan, off the ing by the infiammatoiy acts of a num- 
Texel — inwall forty-mne ; forces much ber of persons of superior station, whom 
inferior, to those of the enemy, if they the gene^l distress arising from corn- 
had been all joined together. This is mercial embSurassment bad driven into 
sufficient to demonstrate l)y what a the navy, audwho persuaded the sailors, 
slender thread the naval supremacy of that, by acting unanimously and de- 
England was l^ld, at the veiyiime when cide^y, they would speedily obtain re- 
the victories of France enabled her to dress .of their grievances. The influ- 
combin^ against these islands all the ence of these new entrants appeared in 
maritime forces of Eumpe ; and ho^ the seoresy and ability with which the 
vast is the debt of patitude she owes measuresofthe malcontents were taken, 
to those heroic minds who compensated and the general extension of the con- 
this inferiority in physical resources, by 8|draey, before its existence was known 
an enezgy and patriotism never sur- to the officers of the fleet, 
passed in the annals of xj^onkind. 18. The prevalence of these discon- 

17. Hut grea^ as this peril was, it tents was made known to Lord Howe 
was rendered moomparablvmoreidarxn** and the Lords of the Admiralty, by a 
ing, by a calamity of a lynd and in a variety of anonymous communictftions, 
quarter where it yvaa least expected, during the whole spring of 1793. But 
This was the in the they met with no attention ; and, upon 

which, at ih« very tixhe that the inquiry at the captains of vesseh^ they 
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were so ill informed that they all de- 
clared th»at no mutinous disifositijn^ 
existc‘d on board of their respective sb^ps. 
Meanwhile, however, a vast conspiracy, 
unltiiowu to them, wjis already orgtui- 
ised, ^hich was brought ti* maturity on 
^he return of the Channel fleet to port 
in the beginning of Apri^^nd on the 
.-signal being made from the^ueen Char- 
lotto, by Lord Bridport, to weigh ^nchor 
on the loth of that month at Spithead, 
instead of obeying, its crew gave'^breo 
cheers, which were returned by every 
vessel iii 'i%e fleet, and the red flag of 
fuutiny was hoisted at every miist-liead. 
In this perilous crisis, the officers of the 
squadron exei'tedithemselves to the ut- 
most to briug back their ci^^ws to a state 
'.<f obedience ; but all their efibrts^’ere 
iu vain. Meanwhile, the fleet being 
completely in possession of the insur- 
gents, they used their power firmly, but, 
to the honour of England be it said, 
with humanity and moderation. Order 
and disci]>line were universally observ- 
ed ; the most scrupulous attention was 
paid to the officers ; tliose most obnox- 
ious were sent ashore without molesta- 
tion ; delegates were appointed from all 
the ships to meet in Loi^ Howe*6 cabin, 
an oath to support the common cause 
was administei'ed tb every man in the 
fleet, and ropes were reeved to theyaid- 
arm of every vessA as a signal of the 
ininishment that would be inflicted on 
those that betrayed it. Three days 
afterwards, two petitions were forward- 
ed, one to the Admiralt;)^ apd one to 
the House of Commons, drawn up in 
the most respectful and even touching 
terms, deelai'ing their unshaken loyalty 
to their king and country, but detailing 
the grievances of which they complain- 
ed ; that their pay had not been aug- 
mented since the reign of (Carles II., 
though every article of life had ad- 
vanced above one-third in value ; that 
the pensions of Chelsea were £13, while 
those of Greenwich still remained at 
£l ; that their allowance of provisions 
was insufficient, and that^^he pay of 
wounded seamen was not continued till 
tliey were cured or discharged. 

19. This unexpected ^mutiny pro- 
duced the utmost alarm both in the 
country and the government ; and the 
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Board itof Admiralty was, immediately 
tra4%jferred to Portsmouth to endeavour 
to appease it. ICarl Spencer hastened 
to the spot, and, after some negotiation, 
the demands of the fleet were acceded 
to by the Admiralty, it being agreed 
that the pa;f of alfio-bodied seamen 
should bo niised to a shilling aMay; tlmt 
of petty officers ^i,n^ ordinary seamen 
in tfie same proportnm, and the Oreen- 
W’ich pension augmen^il to ten pounds. 
This, however, the si‘amen rel’used to 
accept, unless it was ratified by loyal 
proclifination ajdsact of Pai-liament ; 
the red flag, which had b€*n stnuik, was 
rehoisted, and the fleet, after subordi- 
nation haflbeen in some degree restored, 
again broke outinto open mutiny. Gov- 
ernment, upon this, sent down Lord 
Ifc)We to reiissure the mutineers, and 
convince them of the good faith with 
which they were animated. The per- 
sonal influence of this illustrious man, 
the many years he had commanded the 
Channel fleet, the recollection of his 
glorious v^tory at its lietul, all con- 
spiredato mdjjce the sailors to listen 
to his representations ; and, in conse- 
quence of his assurance that governm ent 
would faithfully keep its promises, and 
grant an unlimited amnesty for the past, 
the wlftle^fleet returned to its duty, aud 
a few days afterwards put to sea, 
amounting to twenty- oge ships of the 
line, to resume the blockade of Brest 
harbour. •' 

20. The bloddlqps tennination of this 
revolt, arftl the concession to the sea- 
men of what all felt to be their just de- 
mands, diffused a general joy through- 
out the nation ; but this satisfaction 
was of shQ|t duration. Gu the 22d May 
the fleet at th« Nore, forming part of 
Lord .Duncan’s squadron, broke out into 
open mutiny, and on the Gth June they 
wei*e joined by all the vessels of tliat 
fleet, from the blockading station off 
the Texel, excepting his own line-of- 
battle ship and two frigates. These 
ships drew tliemselves up in oixler of 
battle across the Thames, stopped all 
ves^s going up or dow^i the river, ap- 
pointed delegjjites and a provisional gov- 
ernment for the flee^and compelled the 
ships, whose crews were thought to be 
wavering, to take their station iu the 
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middle of the formidable array. ^At the 
head of the msuri*6ction was a mab uf 
the name of Parker, a seamau on board 
the Sandwich, who assumed the title of 
** President of the Floating Republic/' 
jind waa distinguished by undaunted re- 
< solution and no small siure of ability. 

Their deftiands related chiefly to the 
♦ unequal distribution* of prize-money, 
which had been ov^lookedbytheUlian- 
uel mutineers ; liut they went eib far in 
other respects, and wei*o couched in such 
a menacing strain, as to be justly deem- 
ed totally inadmisaihl^vby govenlinent. 
At intelligenae of tliis alarming insur- 
rection, the utmost consteniatiou seized 
all classes in the nation. Eveiything 
seemed to be fallibg at once. Their 
armies had been defeated, the bank had 
suspended payment, and now the fleet, 
the pride and glory of England, appear- 
ed on the point of deserting the national 
colours. The citizens of London dread- 
ed a stoppage of the colliers, and all the 
udiml supplies of the metropolis; the 
public creditors apprehende(|the speedy 
dissolution of governmejit, and the ces- 
sation of their wonted payments from 
the treasury. Despair seized upon the 
boldest hearts ; and such w;is the gen- 
eral panic, that the three per cents were 
sold as low as 45, after haying been 
nearly 100 before the commencement of 
the war. Never, during the whole con- 
test, bad thecoistoAiation been sogreat, 
and never, was Britain placed so near 
the veige of ruin. ^ 

21. Fortunately for GreaiF Britain, 
and the oause of freedom throughout 
the world, a Monai'ch was on ^e throne 
whose, firmness no danger could 8h«d:e, 
and a Mimater«at the helm whose oapa- 
city was equal to any emergency. Per- 
ceiving that the success of the muti- 
neers in the Channel fleet had aug- 
mented the audacity of the sailors, and j 
given rise to the present formidable in- i 
Burrection, and conscious that the chief 
I'eal grievances had been redressed, gov- 
ernment resolved to midj^ a stand, and 
adopted the most eneri^tic measures 
to face the danger. All the buoys at 
the mouth of the Thames ii^ere removed ; 
Sheemess, which tyas menaced with a 
bombardmentfrom the insurgent ^hips, 
wasgarrisoned with fotir thousand men; j 
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red-hot balls were kept in constant reaili- 
,neBS ; the fort of Tilbury was armetl 
wjih a hundred pieces of heavy cannon, 
and ^ chain of gun-boats sunk to debar 
access to the harbour of London. These 
energetic measures restored the public 
confidence ; the nation rallied round a 
monai'ch aji administration who 
were not uniting to theinselvtjs in this 
extremity; and all the armed men, sail- 
ors, fiid merchants in London, volun- 
tarily^took an oath ti» stand by their 
country in this eventful crisis. 

22. The conduct of PartUment on 
this tiying occasion was worthy of ifefj 
glorious Mstoiy. The revolt of the 
fleet was formally ci^ommunicated to 
both Housef. by the king on the 1st 
Junj, and imm^xately taken into couj 
sideration. The greater part of the 
Opposition, and especially Mr Fox, at 
first held back, and seemed rather dis- 
posed to turn the public danger int4» 
the mejins of overturning the adminis- 
tration ; but Mr Sheridan came nobly 
forward, and threw the weight of his 
great name and thrilling eloquence into 
the balance in favour of his countiy 
** Shall we yield/' said he, “to mutin- 
ous sailors? Never; for in one mo- 
ment we should extinguish three cen- 
turies of glory." Awakened by this 
splendid example to more worthy feel- 
ings, the Oppositioftj at length joined 
the Administration, and a bill for the 
suppression of the mutiny x>assed by a 
grefit majority through both Houses of 
Parliament. By this act it was declared 
death for any person to hold commuui- 
cotioivwith tlxe sailors in mutiny after 
the revolt had been declared by procla- 
mation ; and all who should endeavour 
to seduce either soldiers or sailors from 
their duty were liable to the same 
punishment. This bill was opposed by 
Sir Francis Burdett^ and a few of the 
most violent of the Opposition, upon 
the pound that conciliation and con- 
cession were the only course which 
I could insure speedy submission. But 
I Mr Pitt's reply — ^that the tender feel- 
ings of these brave but misguided men 
ware 8ole avenue which remaineil 
open to recall them to their duty, and 
that a separation from their wives, their 
children, and their couutiy, would pro* 
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bably induce the return to duty which 
could alone obtain % revival oT tha^ iiy 
tercourse of affection — was justly deem- 
ed conclusive, and the bill accor^ngly 
passed. 

2^. Meanwhile a negotiation w-aa con- 
ducted by the Admiralty, who repairecl 
on the first altu'm to ^|meruosB, and 
received a deputation froA the mutin- 
eers; but their demands were ^ so un- 
reasonable, and urged in so threatening 
n manner, that they had the app»iirance 
of having been brought forward to ex- 
clude ali!*accommodation, and justify, 
•by their refusal, the immediate recur- 
rence to extreme measures. These pai*- 
ley.s, however, g^ve government time 
to sow dissension among insurgents, 
by representing the hopeless nature of 
the contest with the whole nation in 
which they were engaged, and the un- 
reasonable nature of the demands on 
which they insisted. By degrees they 
became sensible that they had engaged 
in a desperate enterprise, and that the 
majority, even in their own profession, 
would not stand by them. The whole 
sailors on board the Channel fleet gave 
a splendid proof of genuine patriotism, 
by reprobating their proceedings, and 
earnestly imploring them to return to 
their duty. This remonstrance, coupled 
with the energetic conduct of both par- 
liament and goviihiment, and the gen- 
eral disapprobation of the nation, gra- 
dually checked the spirit of insubordi- 
nation. On the dth June, two ships of 
the line slipped their c^le^ and aban- 
doned the insurgents amidst a heavy- 
fire from the whole line ; on the 13th, 
tl^ee other line-of-battle ships and two 
frigates openly left them, and took re- 
fuge under the cannon of Sheemesa ; 
on the following day, several others • 
followed their example ; and at length,* 
on the Ifith, the whole remaining ships 
struck the red flag of mutiny, and the 
communication between the ocean and 
the metropolis was restored. Parker, 
the leader of the insurrection, was 
seized on board his own ship, and, after 
a solemn trial, condemned to death ; a 
punishment which he underwent with 
great firmness, acknowleddng the jus- 
tice of his sentence, and hoping only 
that mercy would be extended to his 


associlites. Several of the other leaders 
of^tho revolt were found guilty, and 
executed; but some escaped from ou 
board the prison-ship, and got safe to 
Calai^ and a large number, still under 
sentence of death, were pardoned, by 
royal proclnSnation^ after the glorious 
victory of Camperdown. * 

24. The supi^ession of this danger- 
ous revolt with so little bloodshed, and 
the extrication of tllb nation from the 
greatest peril in which it had been 
placed since the time of the Spanish 
Aridlida, is o:»e«)f the most glorious 
events in the reign of George TIL, and 
in the administration of Pitt.* Dis- 
daining to submit to the audacious de- 
mands of the miitinee.rsj refusing to 
treat with them even when they held 
the capital blockaded, they remained 
resolute in presence of the “ floating 
I republic” at the mouth of the Thames, 

I without withdrawing a single shij) from 
the blockade of Brest, Cadiz, or the 
Texel. The conduct adopted towards 
the inam^onts may be regarded as a 
mnsttrpiece ^f political wisdom ; and 
the happiest example of that union of 
firmness and humanity, of justice $md 
concession, which can alone bring a 
government safely through such a crisis. 
By af once conceding ^1 the just de- 
mands of the Channel fleet, and pro- 
claiming a gei^'ral pajdon for a revolt 
which had too much ^ound for its jus- 
tification, they deprived th/s disaffected 
of all re^ group ds of complaint, and 
detached from their cause all the pa- 
triotic portion of the navy ; while, by 
resolutely withstanding the audacious 
demands of the Nore mutineers, iSicy 
checked^the spirit of democracy which 
had arisen out of those very concessions 

^ The magnanimous conduct of the Britisli 
government on this occasion was fully appre- 
ciated on the Ccaitinent. *‘Ijetushgure toour- 
selveat" says Prince Hardenbox'g, “Richard 
Parker, a common sailor, the leader of the 
revolt, taking at Sheerneas the title of Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and the fleet itself; con- 
siating of elavon sail of the line and four 
frigates, assUE^g the title of the Floating 
Republic ; and, nevortlioless, recollect that 
the English, but recently recovered from, a 
finanr^ oriEjls, remaiuod undaunted in pre- 
sence of such a rovol^ and did not withdraw 
one vessel firom the olockado of Brest, Cadiz, 
or the Texel 1 It was the firmness of ancient 
Borne.’ - Haud. <iv. 432. 
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Ihemselvos. ^For such is the sfcigiilar 
combiuation of good and had princif,les 
in human nature, and such the dispo- 
sition of man to run riot, on the least 
opening being afforded, tliat iibt only 
<lo our virtues border upon vices, but 
even from acts of*justice^the most de- 
jdorable A>ii3e(jueuce8 frequently flow. 
Humanity bordeivi omwefikliess : <diar- 
ity itself may lead* to ruin. Unless a 
duo display of ftnnnosa accordpanies 
concessions, dictated by a spirit of hu- 
manity, tliey too often are imputed to 
fear, and increase tkefwery turlfiilcnt 
spirit they \v«i’o intended to remove. 

25. *\clmiraJ Duncan’s conduct at this 
critical juncture was above all praise. 
He was with his fleet bloclcfiding the 
iVixgl, when intelligence of the insur- 
rection was received, and immediately 
four ships of the line deserted to the 
mutineers, leaving him with an iiiforior 
force in presence of the enemy. They 
were speedily followed by several others ; 
and at length tho adniiral, in his own 
ship, witli two frigates, was^ left alone 
.m the stfition. In this exti'emfey his 
firmness did not forsake aim : he called 
his crew on deck, and addressed them 
in one of those speeches of touching 
and manly eloquence, which at once 
inelt the. human heart,* His cre\t were 
dissolved in tears, and declared, in tho 
most energetic manner, Jiheir unshaken 

‘ Afy Ij-kIs,-— I onro more call you to- 
jjether, withal St )rrtiwf»il heart, from what I 
have lately pocu of the disaftcetion of tho 
fleets ; I Call it disiitfcctirta, f«ir tlmv have no 
grievances To >)e deserted by niy licet, in 
the face of tho enemy, is a dis^u*aco which, I 
))ohovo, never before happened tfj a llritish 
adnurul, ik > r could t have sujtposed ftpossible*. 
My greatest comfort, under Ood, is, that I 
have hccu supi)Oi4;ed by the officeis, seamen, 
and m.'irhics of this ship, for whicli, with a 
heart over#owmg with gratitude, I request 
^ ou to accept ray sincere th.mks. I flatter < 
myself much good may result from your ex- 
am i>lo, by bringing those deluded jwoplo to 
a sonso of the duty which they owe not only 
to their king and country, but to tliemselves, 

Tho British navy has ever been the sun- 
port of that liberty which has been handed 
liown to us from our aucestoBs, and wliich, I 
trust, wo shall maintain to the latest poster- 
ity ; and that can only be done by unanimity 
and obedience. This ship's company, and 
others who have distinguished Ihoin selves by 
their loyalty and good^rder, deserve to be, 
anti doubtless will be, the favourite.s of a 
grateful nation. They will also have from 
their inward feelings a coirtfort which will he 
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loyalty, and resolution to abide by him 
in ^lifo dr death. Encouraged by thi.s 
hep)ic conduct, he declared his deter- 
mination to maintain the blockade, and, 
undismayed by the defection of so large 
a part of his aquadron, remained off the 
Texel w'ith his little but faithful rem- 
nant. lly st;i^.ioning one of the ships 
in the offii^, and frequently making 
signals^ iia if to the remainder of tho 
fleet, he succeeded in deceiving tin 
Dutch admiral, who imagincil that tho 
vessel.? in sight were ouly tho inshore 
squadron, and kept his station until the 
remainder of his ships joined him af'tcu*^ 
the suppnission of the iiLSurrcction. 

20. It was naturall^’^ imagined at the 
time that th^ formi»lable mutiny had 
been^in part at least, instigated by tho. 
arts of the French government. But 
though they were naturally highly elat- 
ed at such an unexpected piece of good 
fortune, and anxious to turn it to the 
best advantage, and though the revolu- 
tionaiy spirit which was abroad was un- 
questionably one cause of the commo- 
tion, there is no reason to believe that it 
arose from the instigation of the Dinic- 
toiy, or was at aU connected with any 
treasonable or seditious projects. On 
the contrary, lifter the minutest inves- 
tigation, it apjieai'ed that the gi-ievaiiceR 
complained of were entirely of a df»- 
mestic character, thiili the hearts of tl 

lasting, and not like the flcctingaud false con- 
fidence of those wlio have swerved from their 
duty. 

“ Tt has been often my pride to look witJi 
you intothe Tevi and see a foe which dijoad- 
cd coming out to meet us. My pride is now 
humbled indeed \—my feelings cannot casilv 
be expressed. Our cup has overflowed, anil 
mado us wanton. The ail- wise Providenco 
has given us this chock as a warning, and 1 
hope wo shall improve by it. In IJim, then, 
let us trust, where onr only security is to be 
found. I find there are many good men 
amom? us ; ftr my own part I have had full 
connacnce in all in this ship, and once more 
beg to express my approbation of your con- 
duct. 

“May Ood, who has thus far conducted 
you, continue to do so; and may the British 
navy, tho glory and support of our country, 
be restoi-ed to its wonted splendour, mid he 
not only the bulwark of Britain, but the ter- 
ror of the- world. But this can only be ef- 
fected by a strict adherence to our duty and 
obedience ; and let us pray that the Almightv 
God may keep us all in tho right way of thinlc- 
ing--God bless you all.”'— .dnn. Jteg. 1797, 
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sailors were throughout true ^to their 
country, and that, at the very tkn<> 
when they were blockading the Thames 
in BO menacing a manner, they would 
have^fought the French fleet with the 
same spirit as was afterwat'da evincedin 
the glorious victory of Camperdown. 
And,' how alarming soe'^te^in its com- 
mencement, the ultimate cmi sequences 
of this insurrection, as of most other 
popular commotions which (U’igi^te in 
r'‘}U grievances, and are candidly but 
tirmly met by government, were highly 
^beneficial* The attention of the cabi- 
net was forcibly turned to the sources 
of discontent in the navy, and from 
that to the coiTe^)ouding grievances in 
the army ; and the result was a series 
of changes which, in a very great de- 
gree, improved the condition of officers 
and men in both sei-vices. The pay 
of the common soldiers was raised to 
its present standard of a shilling a-day ; 
and those admirable regulations were 
soon after adopted in regard to pen- 
sions, prize-money, and retired allow- 
ances, w'hioh have justly endeared tho 
memories of tho Duke of York and 
Lord Melville to the privates of both 
services. 

27. It was not in the Channel and 
North Sea fleets alone, however, that this 
dangerous mutiny had itsrtimifications. 
Disturbances of aiess conspicuous, but 
not less serious kind, soon after appear- 
ed at Plymouth, whore they were only 
suppressed by an extraordinary exer- 
tion of courage and energy ®u the part 
of Dol’d Keith.* The danger was still 
more imminent in the fleet oflT Cadiz, 
which, had an admiral less firm and 
energetic than Earl St Vincent been at 
its head, would in all probability have 
been attended with the most disastrous 
consequences. So widespi'lad was the 

* Lord Keith went on board the Satum, 
uud gave the crew his opinion of their con- 
duct, telling them that, if they surrendered 
fourteen of their ringleaders, he sliould be 
satisfied ; but if they did not, he had a list of 
fifty. After on appearance of crowding on 
him, and a threat from him to run the first 
man through who stirred, fourteen men were 
delivered up to him and immediately put in 
irons. This firmness and resolution instantly 
restored subordination to the fleet. — P kllew's 
Zi/n of Lord SidirtoiUh, i. 190 ; a very valuable 
and interesting life of a pati'iotic and Intrepid 
statesman. 


spirit of disaffection in that fleet, that 
even the glorious victory of St V incent, 
to bo immediately noticed, could not 
extinguish it. A dangerous member 
of the London Corresponding Society, 
— which hadjbeen checked, but not ex- 
tinguished, by the frijil ot IJardy and 
Home Tooke, — named Bott, had got 
on hoard, and spreail far and wide the 
seditiujufi spirit by w^ich that Society 
W'as animated. It extended through 
nearly all the ships in the fleet. In the 
Romiy.liis it first appeared ; and the 
captain only si^cSechsd in appeasing it 
for the time by a promis^ that the ves- 
sel should on a certiiin day proceed to 
England. St Vincent ratified it, but, 
the day before the ship sailed, he dnift- 
ed every man out of her, and sent her 
Home with another crew. " But it was on 
the arrival of Sir Roger Curtis’ squad i*oii, 
which joined the fleet from the Chan- 
nel in September 1797, that the mutiny 
became most alarming. It broke out 
with great violence on board the Marl- 
borough, Cion, and Centaur, i)art of 
Sir Roger's sguadron, which had with 
great difficulty been kept in u statt; of 
subordination during the voyage from 
Spithead. A court-martial was forth- 
with assembled on board the flag-ship, 
and one of the principal ringleaders 
having been sentenced to be lijuiged, 
St Vincent, ac9or(^ug ^ his invariable 
practice, ordered him “ to be ex'ecute<l 
by the crew of the Marllo'^myh afone, 
no part gf the bouts* crews from other 
ships assisting on the occasion.” The 
commander of the Marlborough, Caj)- 
tain Ellison, represented that the ci^'w 
of his vessel would not obey the order, 
and requested the aid bf other boats’ 
crews as usuaf on such occas^ns ; hut 
►St Vincent sternly replied, “ Captain 
Ellison, you are an old officer, have 
suffered severely in the service, and 
lost an arm in action ; that nuin shall 
he hanged at eight o’clock h)-inorrow 
morning, and by his own ship'scomparnjf 
for not another hand fr<im any other 
ship in tho fleet shall touch the rope.” 
He took, however, the most effectual 
measures tobupport Captain Ellison in 
the discharge of thfs trying duty. All 
the launches in the fleet, armed with 
heavy carrouades, and provided with 
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twelve rounds of ball cnrtridgej were 
ordered to be in attendance, manned 
by trusty crews and gunners^ under 
the command of an iron veterai]^, Cap< 
tain Campbell of the Blenheim. The 
orders of St Vincent to him were, ^ if 
any symptoms of mutiny appeared in 
the Marlborough, any attempt to open 
her ports, or any resistance to hanging 
the prisoner, he was to proceed close 
to the ship, fire into her, and continue 
to fire till all mutiny or resistance 
should cease ; and, if it should become 
absolutely neceBBacy,*'t(f sink the ship 
in the face of the fleet.*' 

28. At seven next morning, all the 
launches, thus armed, proceeded to the 
Marlborough, and took a position within 
pistol-shot of that vessfd, athwart her 
bows : their guns were then loaded^ 
At half past seven, on a signal from the 
admiral’s ship, all the hands ou board 
the fleet were turned up to witness the 
punishment, and at a quaiter before 
eight a powerfully armed boat quitted 
the flag-ship, bearing the prisoner to be 
executed by his own crewt It spledily 
neared the Marlborough ; the man was 
taken up, placed on the cat-head, and 
the halter put about his neck. An 
awful silence of a few minutes enyued ; 
every eye in the fleet was bent in in- 
tense anxiety on the prisoner: the 
crisis was comet' di^ciptine or mutiny 
in a few seconds would prevail The 
watch-bells the fleet at length struck 
eight ; a gun at the sacae mon^ent was 
discharge from the fl^-ship, and in- 
stantly the man was hoisted in the air ; 
he^oon dropped again, however, for 
the men at the rope had unintention- 
ally let it slip. • The anxiety fJirough- 
out the flget now becam^ unbearable, 
for it was thought the crew |iad resist- 
ed the order. Presently, however, he 
was hauled up to one of the yard-arms 
with a run. Lord St Vincent, for the 
first time turning aside his e^, then 
said, “ The law is satisfied : discipline 
has been preserved.** f* 

29. This was the orisis of the mutiny; 
its spirit was indeed far from being ex- 
tinguished, and dangerous disturbances 
afterwaiHlB broke otw on board particu- 
lar Vessels ; but there was no disposi- 
tion evinced again to cofitestthe power 


of the h^w. What principally tended 
So keep alive this alarming spirit, was 
the frequent arrival of ships from Eng- 
land, ceveral of which were in a state 
of open mutiny, and nearly all bro^ht 
a spirit of disfeection with them. Se- 
quent mutinies broke out during the 
winter, and^ke dreadful sentence of 
the law wadl^igain and again inflicted ; 
but they were all suppressed, and sub- 
br^n^on at length, though not till a 
consi^rable period had elapsed, was 
restored thi'oughout the fle^ by the 
unflinohing energy and iron detenninar ^ 
tioa of Earl St Vincent. The mutin- 
ous spirit was not now entirely con- 
fined to the redressing of domestic 
grievances, evils complained of in 
the service. Excited by the agents of 
the Corresponding Society in ^gland, 
it aimed at revolution, and tended to 
an idliance with the enemies of their 
country. The mutineers on board the 
Princess Royal pointed to Cadiz as 
their future country. It required all 
St Vincent's firmness and eueigy to 
extmgaish the widespread spirit, but 
he was equal to the crisis. When the 
St George arrived from England with 
some rebels in irons, whom Captain 
Peard had with dauntless courage seized, 
a court-martial was immediately sum- 
moned, who pronounced sentence on 
Saturday on the principal mutineers, 
and it was carried into execution next 
morning, though it ttas Sunday — a de- 
viation from established usage which 
made a gr^at impression on the fleet, 
as evincing the unflinching* deter- 
mination of the commander-in-chief. 
At length the disaffection wore out, 
the rebels finding that their reasonable 
demands had been conceded by govem- 
•menty and that thrir traitorous designs 
were met with ceaseless vigilance, and 
chastised with unbending rigour. 

30. But whatever m^ay ^ve been the 
internal dissensions of the British fleet, 
never did it appear more terrible and 
irresistible to its foreign enemies than 
during this eventful year. Early in 
Februaiy the Spanish fleet, consisting 
of tvrenty-seven ships of the line and 
twelve frigates, put to sea, with the de- 
sign of steering for Brest, raising the 
blockade of that harbour, forming a 
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junction with the Dutch fl^t, and oth^ skips followed, opening a dread* 
clearing the Channel of the British* ful nre on the right and left as they 
squadron. This design-*the same as passed through. No sooner had he 
that which Napoleon afterwards adopt- crosse^ the enemy’s line, than Trou- 
ed in J805 — ^was defeated by one of the bridge tacked again, and, followed by 
most memorable victorie^ever record- the Blenheinn Prince Qeorge, Orion, 
ed even in the splendid annals of the and Irresistible, en^^ed in close corn- 
English navy. Admira]* ^rvis (Earl bat the weather division of the enemy, 
St Vincent), who was statiofied off the which bad been sSpvated from the rest 
coast of Poriugal, had, by the greatest of the ^eetf He thus succeeded in 
efforts, and a degree of vigour almost engaging the enemy, l^ho were loosely 
unparalleled even in the gloiioiu an- scattered, and still straggling in dis- 
nals of the British navy, at length sue- order^ array, in close combat, before 
yeeded in Repairing the various most they had time t# fbrrg. in regular order 
serious losses which his fleet had bus- of battle. By a vigorodb cannonade, 
taiued during the storms of winter, these ships drove the nine Spanish ves- 
and at this peridH lay in the Tagus sels which had been cut off to leeward, 
with fifteen sail of the linepaud six fx-ig- so as to prevent thefr taking any pai-t 
ates. The moment he heard o& the in the engagement which followed, 
enemy’s having sailed, he instantly put Tlie Spanish admiral upon this endca- 
to sea, and was cruising off Cars Sx voured to, regain the lost part of his 
Vincent, when he received intelligence fleet, and was weairing round tlie rear 
of their approach, and immediately of the British line, ^en Commodore 
prepared for battle. He bore down on Nelson, who was in the stemmost 
the starboard tack, the ships being in ship, perceiving his design, disregarded 
the most compact order, standing to his orders,«Btood directly towards him, 
the south before the wind ; and, no* and p^ipitatod himself into the very 
thing daunted by the great superiority middle of the hostile squadron.:!: 
of force, nearly two to one, which they 81. Bravely seconded by Captain 
presented to his own squadron, sue- Collinowood in the Excellent, Nelson 
ceeded in breaking the enemy’s line wore ^d made all sail to aid the Cul- 
betweon the eighteenth and nineteenth loden,*now closely engaged. He ran 
ships of the Spanish fleet, where there his ship, the Captain, of. 74 guns, be- 
was a oonsiderabl#o|>eniiig.* Captain tween two Spanish thspe-deckers, the 
Troubridge, in the Culloden, led the Sontissima Trinidads, of 186 guns, com- 
vim of the leading column, and, passing manded by Admiral Cordova, and the 
slowly through the line, pouiid two San Josef of 112^ and succeeded, by a 
tremendous broa^d«8,d«lWe-Bhotted, ^ go delightod was 8t Vincent with this 

into the enemy^s three-deckers ; the movement, that on seeing it he raid : “ I^iook 
* at 'frouhridge I He tacks his ship to battle 

* Lord St Viuoent’s expressions on this oo- as ir the eyes of all England were upon himt— 
Ciislou as they neared the combined fleet, and would they were, for then they would 
and tlie numbers of the enemy were an- see him as 1 know him to luid, by heaven, 
nounood, were highly diaracteristic. He was sir I as the Dofls will soon itolhim.” — 
walking the quarterdeck when the successive Tucker, 1. 258. • 

ships were called out— ‘•'There are eighteen • J This gallant movement of Nelson’s was 
sail of the lino, Sir John.*'— “Very wen, sir.” in opposition to his orders, though imperor 
“ There are twenty sail of the line, , Sir John.” tlvely odled for by oliange of circumstances, 
— y Very well, sir. ” ‘ ' There are twenty-flvo and on this account it was, in all prokibiUty, 
sail of the lino. Sir John.” — “ Very well, sir.” that Nelson’s name was not mentioned in St 
^ere are twenty-seven sail of the fine, Sir Vincent’s official despatch. Btit he ftilly ap- 
Johti ; near double our own.”— “Huough, prcciated the Importance of the movement, 
sir — no more of that, sir : the die ie cast : if Captsun Calderdiaving in the evening hinted 
there were flfta sail of the line, I will go that the spoutaueous movement ot Nelsou 
through them, — "That’s right. Sir John 1” aiid Cotiiiigwood was unautliorised, StVln- 
cried JIallowoll, his worthy fiag-captaln ; cent answered, " It certainly was so ; and if 

" tiut’s right ! and ad d good liokiug we ever you commit such a broach of your 

shall give them.” Such were the men, sudh> oniers, I will forgiveit^ou also.” After the 
the spirit, by which the British empire in eugagemont, St Vincent received Nelson on 
those heroic days was saved.— Tucker's life bo^ his flag-ship in the roost flattering 
v/St Vincent 1 266-6. mnnner. — TucKSxrsiifr o/i® Vimeent, i. 262. 
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tremendous iire td the right atid Jeft, decker,^ the Santissima Trihidada, on 
in compelling the former to strike, al- »the other. So close did he approach 
though it escaped, in consequence of the former of these vessels, that, to use 
Helson not being able, in the elusion his oswm words, you “ could not put a 
of so close a fight, to take i^ss&sion of bodkin between them,*" and the shot 
his noble prise. The action, on the from the Britisii passed through both 
part of those gallabt men? continued for the Spanish vessels, and actually struck 
nearly an hour with the utmost fury Nelson’s ba^Ic from the other side. Af- 
against fearful od4s, Vhich were inore ter a shoirengagement; the Spaniard’s 
than compensated by the skiH of the fire ceased on that quarter ; and Col- 
British sailors aifd the rapidity of their lingwood, seeing Nelson’s ship effec- 
fire. Meanwhile the Principe de Astu- tuolly succoured, moved on, and en- 
rias, beaiing the Spanish vice-ady^iral’s gaged the Santissima Trinidada, which 
flag, made a galiqnt*ej!l.)rt to break the already had been assailed ly several 
British line, !!>ut was frustmted by Jar- British shipirf in succession. No sooner 
vis in the Victory throwing in stays ; was Nelson relieved by pollingwood’s 
and, in her attempt, ^he Spanish vessel fire, than, resuming his wonted energy, 
I'eceived a dreadful broadside from that he boarded tthe San Nicholas, of 74 
ship. At the same time, Collingwood guni; which had fallen on board the 
engaged the. Salvtador del Mundo, bf San Josef, of 112 guns, now entirely 
1 12 guns. The action began when the disabled by tho Captain’s fire. Berry, 
two ships were not more than fifty Nelson’s first-lieutenant, was the first 
yards apart, but such w’as the tremen- who got on board, by jumping into the 
dous effect of the Englishman’s broad- enemy’s mizeu-chains ; he was quickly 
sides that in a quarter of an hour the followed by tho soldiers of the G9tb, 
Spanish three-decker struok her col- who were on board, and Nelson him- 
ours,and her firing ceaB%i; upofi which self was as quick as lightning on the 
that noble officer, disdaining to take enemy's deck. Resistance w£^ soon 
possession of beaten enemies, and see- overcome, they speedily hoisted the 
iiig his old messmate, Nelson, ahead, British colours on the poop ; and, find- 
hard pressed by greatly superior^orces, ing that the prize was severely galled 
passed on ; and the Salvador, relieved by a fire from the decks of the San 
from her antagonist, again hoisted her Josef, with which she was entangled, 
colours, and r^onqiieiiced the action. Nelson pushed on across it to its gigan- 
But she was again compelled to strike, tic neighbour, himself leading the way, 
and finally taken possession of by one and exclaiming, ** Westminster Abbey, 
of the ships which followed. Colling- orvictoiy !" Nothingcould resist such 
wood immediately came alongside the enthusiastic siourage ; the Spanish ad- 
San Isidore, 74, so close, that a mail miral speedily hauled down his colours, 
mjght leap from the one to the other, presenting his sword to Nelson on his 
the turo vessels engaging thus at the 6wn quarter-deck, while the British 
muzzles of tlwir guns. The combat ship lay a perfect wreck beside its two 
uras not^of long duratfim ; in ten mi- noble prizes. 

nutes the Spaniard stiiick, and wa% 33. While Nelson and Collingwood 
taken I'josaession of by the Lively frig- werethuBprecipitatingthemselve8,with 
ate, to whom signal was^ade to secure unexampled hardihood, into the centre 
the prize. of the enemy’s squa^n on the lar- 

32. Though Collingwood had thus, board, the other column of the fleet, 
with 74 guns only, already forced two headed by Sir John Jarvis in the Vic- 
Spanish hno-of-battle i^ips, one of tory, of lOO guns, was also engaged in 
which was a three-decker, to strike to the most ^lant and successful man- 
him, yet he was not contented with his ner ; thou^, firmn being the van on the 
achievement, but pushed «n yet farther starboard tack, by which the enemy’s 
to relieve Nelson,* who was now en- line was pierced, they were the rear on 
gaged with the San Nicholas and San the larboard where Nelson had begun 
Josef on one side, and the huge four- his furions attack. The Victory, pass- 
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ing under the Btem of the Salv^or del 
Mundo, followed by the Barfleur, 
miral Waldegravei poured the most 
destructive broadsides into that huge 
three-decker, which surrendered and 
was secured, having previcftisly been si- 
lenced by the Orion, Captain Saumai'ez. 
These sliips, moving on, eng^ed in suc- 
cession the SantiBsimaTrinidada, whose 
tremendous fire from her four decks 
seemed to threaten destruction to every 
lesser opponent which approachoef her. 
At length, after having been most gal- 
Ijmtly fought by Jarvis and Colling- 
wood, she struck to Captain, now Lord 
de Saumarez, in the Orion; but, that 
intrepid officer, Ifbing intent on still 
greater achievements, did Aot heave-to, 
in order to take possession ; but think- 
ing it Biifficieut that she had hoisted 
the white flog on her quarter, and the 
British union-jack over it, passed on, 
leaving to the ship astern the easy task 
of taking possession, tlnfortiinately, 
in the smoke, this vessel did not per- 
ceive the token of sun’ender, but mov- 
ed on ahead of the Siuitissima Triiii- 
dada after the admiral, so that the cap- 
tured Spaniai*d was encoui'aged, though 
dismantled, to try to get olf, and ulti- 
mately effected her escape. The remaiu- 
der of the Spanish fleet now rapidly 
closed in, and deprived Captain Sau- 
miirez of his magnmeent prize ; but tho 
British squadron kept possespion of the 
San Josef and Salvador, each of 112 
guns, and the Sau Nicholas and San 
Isidoro of 74 each. Towiu’ds evening, 
the detached part of the Spanish fleet 
rejoined the main body, and thereby 
formed a force still greatly superior to 
the British squadron ; yet such was the 
consternation produced by the losses 
they had experienced, and l^e imposing 
aspect of the British fleet,* that they 
made no attempt to regain their lost 
vessels, but, after a distant cannonade, 
retreated in the night towards Cadiz, 
whither they were immediately fol- 
lowed and blockaded by the victors. 

34. This important victory, which 
delivered England from all fearsof inva- 

tioi/of 5ie hostile fleets, was achieved 
with the loss of only three hundred 
men, of whom nearly one-half were on 


boa^ Nelson's ship, whi^p above five 
•hunored were lost on board the Spanish 
ships which struck alone — a signal 
proof how much less bloody sea-fights 
are than those between land forces, and 
a striking example of the great effects 
which Bometizfles follbw an inconsider- 
able expenditure of human lifb on that 
element, comparcid the trifling re- 
sults w^ch attend fields of coinage in 
military warfare. Adtairal Jarvis fol- 
lowed the beaten fleet to Cadiz, whither 
they had retired in the deepest dejec- 
tion, &d with tindsl^d honour. The 
defeat of so great an armaAient by little 
more than half their number, and the 
evident superiority pf skill and seaman- 
ship which it evinced in the Britisli 
navy, filled all Europe with astonish- 
ment, and demonstrated on what doubt- 
ful grounds the Republicans rested their 
hopes of subduing these islands. The 
decisive nature of the victory was speed- 
ily evinced by the bombardment of 
Cadiz on throe diflerent occasions, un- 
der the d^’ection of Commodore Nel- 
son ; aSid although these attacks were 
more insulting than hurtful to the 
Spanish ships, yet they evinced the 
magnitude of the disaster which they 
httd sustained, and inflicted a grievous 
woun<f on the pride of tho Castilians.* 
35. Horatio Nelson, who bore so glo- 


.rious a part in the^ 
who was destined ‘ 


engagements, and 
> leave a name im- 


moHal in the rolls of fam^ was bom 
at Bimam-Thorpp, in the county of 
Norfolk, bn the 29th September 1768. 
His father waa rector of that pariah, of 
respectable, but not noble descent. The 
young Horatio early evinced so decided 
a partiality for a sea-lifo^ that, though 
of a feeble constitution, he wa| sent on 
chipboard at the age of thirteen. Even 
before that first rude separation from 
the paternal rtfof, however, the charac- 
ter the future hero had shown itself. 
When a mere child he strayed far from 
home, with a peasant boy of his ac- 

* St Viucent*was well aware of tho vast 
importance of a victory to Britain at that 
critical moment. He said, when bearing down 
on the > enemy ivhen going intcv.aotion, “Oiir 
Captains have their ships in admirable order : 
I wish they were well up with the enemy; a 
victory is very essential to England at this 
moment.'’^ucKaB’8life(iffl( VincaU, i. 2£>5. 
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qaainUnce; after being absent the turn for suqh rashness, ''Sir/’ said he, 
whole day, he was discovered arane, i " I wia£ied to kill the bear, that 1 might 
sitting composedly by the side of a carry the skin to my father,” Subso- 
brook, which he could not get over. "I quently he distinguished himself as a 
wonder/’ said the lady who found him, subaltern in various actions during the 
"that hunger and fear did not drive American Early in the revolu- 

you home.” " F&ar ! " implied the fu- tionary contest^ he was employed in the 
tore chalnplon of England, "what is siege of Biwth, in the island of Corsica, 
it ? 1 never saw F^.*^ On another oo- wMch he deduced— singular . coinci' 
casion, when his ^der brother^and he denoe, that the greatest letters both at 
were returning t$ school, on horseback, land and sea in that stniggle should 
they were obliged to return by a severe have^rst signalised themselves in oper- 
snow^torm. Mr Nelson, however, on atipns on the some island. After the 
their coming bac|^ ^iS^e^d the^ was battle of St Vincent and th§ bombard- 
some sham avmd going to school, ment of Cadie, he was sent on an expo- 
and sent them again on their journey, dition against the island of Teneride ; 
" If the road is dangerous, you may re- but though the attadk, conducted with 
turn,” said he ; '* but recollect, 1 leave hiswont^ cnurage and skill, was at first 
it to your honour.” The snow was successful, and the town for a shori time 
deep enough to have allowed them*a was in the hands of the asaailantsi, they 
reasonable ezcw for returning home, were ultimately repulsed, with the loss 
but Horatio insisted on going on. "We of seven hundred men and Nelson’s 
must go on,” said he; "remember, right arm. Hjs ardent spirit chafed in 
brother, it waa left to our honour.” inaction, and*he eagerly sought out 
There were some fine pears growing in every occasion in which danger was to 
the schoolmaster's garden,^ which idl be fronted, or glory won. 
the boys desired, but no^ of thdin ven- 87. Qift^ by nature with unc&unted 

tured .to tak& Horatio volunteered courage, indomitable resolution, and un- 
upon the service, was lowered at night decaying energy, Nelson was also pos- 
by sheets from the bed-room window, sess^ of the eagle glance, the quick 
brought away the pears, and ^vided determination, and ooplness in danger, 
them among the boys, keeping nb part which constitute the rarest qualities 
to himself. "1 only took them,” said he, of a consummate commander. Gener- 
" because everj otl^r boy was afraid.” ous,.open-hearted, ahd enthusiastic, the 
86. He first entered the navy as a whole energies of his soul were concen- 
midshipman, on board the Raisonnable, trated in the love of his country ; he 
of which his matemal uncle was ea{>- loved danmr itself, not the rewards of 
tain ; but that vessel was soon after courage ; he vras incessantly consumed 
paid ofiE Nelson's love of adventure by that passion for great achievements, 
made him volunteer on board Ihe Race- that sdbrod fire, which is the invariable 
horse, which was sent fay the Admir- characteristio of hetoic minds. Kissoul 
alty on a voyage of discoveijr to the was constantly striving after historic ez- 
N orth P^le, The morv^ of toe Ncvth ploits ; generosity and magnanimity in 
Seas, the perilous adventures of the sea -4 danger were so natural to him, that 
man’s life, amidst their, boundless fields they arose "unbidden on every occasion 
of ice, strongly attracte^ihe young sea- ealoulated to call them forth. On one 
man’s imaginatioa One night, during occasion, duringa violent storm off Miii- 
the mid-watch, he dropped from the orca» Nelson’s ship was disabled, and 
ship’s side, and followtoa huge bear Captain Ball took his vessel in tow. 
for agreat distance onth#ice;lusinu8- Nelson thought, however, that Ball’s 
ket mi^d fire, but be was attaining ship would be lost if she kept her hold, 
him with the butt-end, when Captain and deeming his own case desperate, he 
Ludlow, seeing hie togei, fired a gun seieed the speaking-trumpet, and with 
from the riiip, wWch frightened the j passionate threats ordered Ball to let 
beast, and probably saved Nelson’s life, him loose. But Ball took his own trum- 
Being jseverely reprimtoded on his re- ) pet, and in a solemn voice replied, " I 
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feel confident I can bring you in^eafe ; and ^e rival of Napoleon muat be 
1 therefore must not, and, by the hel# lihiela^ from none of the obloquy con- 
of Almighty Gk>d, 1 will not leave you. sequent on the faacinatiou of female 
What he promised he performed, and wickedne^ps. 

onandving in harbour. Nelson embraced 39. Sir John Jarvis, afterwards creat- 

him as his deliverer, and commenced a ed Earl St Viijcent, cme of the great- 
friendship which continued for life. est and most renowned admir^ that 
38. His whole life was s^ej^t in the ever appeared in the British navy, pos- 
service of his countiy ; his prejudices, sessed qualities whi<&h,df not so brilliant 
and he had many, were all owing to the as those of his illustrious rival, were 
excess of patriotic feeling. He ann^- not less calculated for great and glori- 
lated the French navy, by fearlessly lol- ous achievements. He was bom at 
lowing up the new system of tactics, Meafort^ in Staffordshire, on the 2lBt 
plunging headlong into the enemy’s January 1^34. xfif father who was 
fleet, and doubling upon a part of their Counsel and Solicitor to theTAdmiralty, 
line — ^the same system which Napoleon was desirous to train him up to his own 
practised in batdesitn land. The his- profession, to which |roung Jarvis was 
to^ of the world has 86ldom%:haracters by no means disinclined ; but he was 
so illustrious to exhibit, and few achiete- dissuaded from it, by being told by his 
ments so momentous to commemorate, father’s coachman, os he sat beside him 
But it is to his public conduct, and on the box, that all lawyers were rogues, 
genius afloat, only, that this transcend- Having afterwards he»iurd from a com- 
ent praise is due ; in private life he-ap- panion some stories of the adventums 
pears in a less favourable light Vain, of a sailor’s life, he resolved to go to 
undisceming, impetuous, he was often sea ; ran away from school, and con- 
regardless of his domestic duties; an cealed himself on board a ship at Wool- 
ardent lover, he was a faithless and in- wich for*that ptlrpose. His father was 
different husband. Possessed of no by no means affluent, and gave him £20 
knowledge of mankind in civil life, he when he heard where he was, which was 
was little qua] ified to resist the impulse all the patrimony he ever received. The 
of his vehement temperament amidst young s|Uor afterwards drew a bill for 
its seductions. There he was frequently another £20, which came back unpaid ; 
subject to the delusi^ of art, and some- he immediately changed his mode of 
times seduced by the passionsof wicked* living, quitted his iness, dived on the 
ness. Yet there was something elevated ^p’s aUowance, washed and mended 
even in his failings, — ^they were owing his own clothes, made threO pair of 
to the energetic temperament of his trouters oii| of the ticking of his bed, 
mind ; they arose from pasoioifB nearly and thus saved money enough to take 
allied to virtue, and to which h|roio up his bill So early does ^cision of 
characters in all ages have, in a peouiUar character and integrity of principle in, 
manner, been subject. His patriotic the really great display itself in Iffe. 
spirit mastered the indignation which 40. He first entered thh service on 
he frequently felt at his exploits not board the Prince*; in the year 1759 he 
being rewarded in a more worthy spirit wias lieutenant of Namur, and was 
by Ms country: a forgetfulhess for with tlwt vessel at the siege and cap- 
which no excu^ can be found in our tore of Quebec ih that year, in which 
rulers, but which is too often the case service hegreatly distinguished himself, 
when greatness is ploc^ under the com- An action which he soon after fought 
mand of talent inferior to itself. In with the FoudrOyant of eighty-four 
one unhappy instance, however, he was guns, was one the most extraordi- 
betrayed into more serious delinquen- naiy displays of valour and skill even 
cies. If a veil could be drawn over the in that war, so fertile in great exploits, 
transactions at Naples, history would The mutiny which broke out with such 
dwell upon him in his public character violence in the Chann*ll fleet and at the 
as a spotless hero ; but justice requires Nore in 1797, hadalso its ramifications 
that cruelty should never be palliated, in the fleet underliis command, off the 
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Spanish co^t ; and by the mingled firm- 
ness and clemency of his conduct, ne bu(^ 
ceedod in reducing the most disorderly 
vessels to obedience, with a ^ngularly 
small efiiision of human blood. He was 
resolution itself. Dangernever deterred, 
difficult never cmbarrAssed him, where 
duty was to be performed. What he 
did himself, he ei^tted without acruple 
from others. A severe disciplinarian, 
strict in his owh duties, rigorous in the 
exaction of them from others, he yet 
secured the affections both of Jiis offi- 
cers and men by tBetepartiality of his 
decisions, Utie energy of his conduct, 
and the perfect nautical skill which he 
was known to possess. It is doubtful 
if even Nelson would have been equal 
to the extraordinary exertion of vigour 
and capacity with which, in a period of 
time so short as to be deemed impos- 
sible by all but himself, he succeeded 
in fitting out his squadron from the 
Tagus in February 1 797, in sufficient 
time to intercept and defeat the Span- 
ish fleet. In the high offitial duties as 
First Lord of the Admiialty, with which 
he was intrusted in 1802, he exhibited 
a most praiseworthy zeal and anxiety 
for the detection of abuses, and he suc- 
ceeded in rooting out many lucrative 
corruptions which had fastened them- 
selves upon that important branch of 
the public seifice ^ although he perhaps 
yielded with too much facility to that 
unhappycnania for reducing our estab- 
lishments, which invariahl}^ seizes the 
English on the return of peace, and has 
so often exposed to the utmost danger 
the naval supremacy of Gieat Britain. 

41. But in nothing, perhaps, was his 
energy and disinterest^ character more 
clearly ^evinced than ifl his conduct in 
1798, when he despatched Nelson 
the Mediterranean at the head of the 
best ships in his owfi fleet, and fur- 
nished him with the means of striking 
a blow destined to eclipse even his own 
well-earned fame. But these two great 
men had no jealousy mf each other; 
their whole emulation consisted in mu- 
tu(d efforts to serve their country, and 
they were ever willing to concede the 
higWt mead of praise to each other. 
The mind of the historian, as it has 
been eloquently obsei^ed, “weary with 


recounting the deeds of human base- 
aess^ and mortified with contemplating 
the frailty of illustrious men, gathers a 
soothing refreshment fi*om such scenes 
as these ; whore kindred genius, excit- 
ing only nflitual admiration and honest 
rivalry, gives birth to no feeling of jeal- 
ousy or e^vy, and the character which 
stamps real greatness is found in the 
^nnine value of the mass, as well as 
in the outward splendour of the die ; 
the^ highest talents sustained by the 
purest virtue; the capacity of the states- 
man, and the valour of the hero, out- 
shone by the magnanimous heart which 
beats only to the measures of gener- 
osity and justice. ** 

42. Diffiiting in many essential par- 
ticwlars from both of ihese illustrious 
men, Eakl Howe was one of the most 
distinguished charactei'S which the Eng- 
lish navy ever produced. He was born 
in 1725, the second son of Emanuel 
Howe, member of parliament for Not- 
tingham, the eldest son of an old and 
distinguished family. Young Howe en- 
tered the navy at fourteen on board the 
Severn, which rounded Cape Horn with 
Commodore Anson, and shared in the 
distresses and sufferings of that mem- 
orable expedition. His character eni’ly 
displayed itself. Of him, perhainj, moi-e 
truly than of any other of England's 
illustrious chiefs, ihay it be said, as of 
the Chevalier Bayard, that he was with- 
out fear and without reproach. He had 
the enterprise and gallant bearing so 
general ill all officers in the naval ser- 
vice Groat Britain ; but these quali- 
ties in him were combined with cool- 
ness, firmness, and systematic arrange- 
ment, with a habitual self-control and 
humanity to others, almost unrivalled 
in those intnisted with supreme com- 
mand. Ih early life he contracted an 
intimate friendship with General Wolfe, 
and was employed with him in the ex- 
peditionagainst the Isle d’ Aix in Basque 
Roads in 1757. “ Their friendship,” 
says Walpole, “ was like the union of 
cannon and gunpowder. Howo, strong 
in mind, solid in judgment, firm of 
purpose; Wolfe, quick in conception, 
prompt in execution, impetuous in ac- 
tion.” His coolness in danger may be 
judged of from one anecdote. When 
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in command of the Channel flee^ after 
a dark and boisterous night, when th# 
bhips were in considerable danger of 
running foiil, Lord Gardiner, then tl^i^d 
in command, a most intrepid officer, 
next dfly went on board ^he Queen 
Charlotte, and inquired of Howe how 
he had slept, for that he himself had 
not beon able to get niiy resttrom anx- 
iety of mind. Lord Howe replied that 
he had slept perfectly well; for as he had 
taken every possible precaution befbre 
it was d.'vi'k, for the safety of the ship 
and crew, this consciousness set his 
mind perfectly at ease. 

43. In person he wjis tall and well 
])]'()] )ortiioued, his cSuntenance of a se- 
rious cast, and dark, but ^velaxing at 
times into a sweet smile, which 
Kf lokc the mildness and humanity of his 
dispo.sition. No one ever conducted 
the stem duties of war with more con- 
sideration for the suiFeriugs both of his 
own men and his adversaries, or mingled 
its heroic courage with a larger shai'e of 
benevolent feeling. Disinterested in the 
extreme, his private charities were un- 
bounded; and in 1798, when govern- 
ment received voluntary gifts for the 
expenses of the war, he sent his whole 
annual income, amounting to eighteen 
hundred pounds, to the bank, as his 
contribution. Such w^os his humanity 
and consideration fdf the seamen under 
his command, that it was more b;^ the 
attachment which they bore tc him, 
than by any exertion of authority, that 
he Buccoeded in suppressipg/p without 
effusion of blood, the formidable mu- 
tiny in the Channel fleet. He wdh the 
founder of the great school of English 
admirals, and, by his profound nautical 
skill and long attention to the subject, 
first succeeded in reducing to practice 
that admirable system of tactics to 
which the unexampled triumphs of the 
v/ar were afterwards owing. A disin- 
terested lover of his country, entirely 
exempt from ambition of every kind, 
he received the rewM^ with which his 
sovereign loaded him with gratitude, 
but without desii'e ; the only complaints 
he ever made of government were 
for the neglect of the inferior naval 
officers who had seized in his naval 
exploits. 


44. CUTHBEBT COLLIXG\\OOD, after- 
ward" Lord Collingwood, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the British navy, 
was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 26th 
SeptembSr 1748. His father, though 
possessed only of a modemte fortune, 
was of an aucifent and respectable fa- 
mily, which had suffered for itsifidelity 
to the^house of Stilai-f. In early youth 
he attended a school in NeAVcastle kept 
by the Reverend Hugh^oises, where, 
among his playfellows, were two boys 
of the name of Scott, one of whom af- 
! terwarA became th^g^atest lawyer of 
England, Lord Chaucellor»Eldon, the 
other, Lord Stowell, the judge in Eu- 
rope most deeply Iqprned in general 
jm*iaprudenoe. From his earliest years 
young Collingwood was remarkable for 
the^ sweetness and gentleness of his dis- 
position, a peculiarity which never af- 
terwards forsook him ; aud when first 
sent to sea, on board the Shannon, at 
the age of eleven, his heart was so melt- 
ed by the separation from his family, 
that he sat^rying in a corner of the 
vessel tm a go^d-natured officer took 
him by the hand, and spoke kindly to 
him, to whom, with infantine simplicity, 
he offered a piece of oake his mother 
had given him. In 1774, he was en- 
gaged v/tth a poiiiy of seamen in the bat- 
tie of Bunkershill, and in 1776' he was 
sent to the West Jm^es, jirhere Nelson 
was at the same time, and there com- 
menced the friendship betw^n these 
great men, which o^ly terminated with 
the death 8f the latter. 

46. In 1780 he was appointed to the 
command of the Pelican frigate, and in 
1783 to the Sampson of 64 guns; and 
from that time till his death in 1810, 
he was almost Continually at sga, and 
s^tively engaged in the service of his 
country. He bore a distinguished part 
in the glorious victory of the Ist June, 
when he commanded the3arfleur. Per- 
haps no officer ever went through so 
long and uninterrupted a course of 
public duty ; ftnc, of fifty years that he 
was in the navy, forty-four were spent 
in active service abroi^ ; and ffiom 1793 
to his death im 1810, he was ofily one 
yeai’ ashore. This iaoessant toil, and 
the difficult and responsible diplomatic 
duties with whicli it was connected in 
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liis later years, wlien in command of the 
Mediterranean fleet, at length •oroki' 
down u constitution naturally strong, 
and wore out a spirit blessed with un- 
usual serenity, so that he diefl in 1810, 
on shipboard, at the age of sixty-one, 
literally a martyr in tlte service of his 
country. On one occasion he was two- 
aud-twenty mon(U»at sea withojit ever 
once entering a port or dropping an 
anchor. This Hingtheuedandliarossing 
service constituted a peculiar hardship 
as regards Collingwood; for never was 
a man more warmlgr attached to his 
family, or evho* sighed more ardently, 
(unidst all his glory, for the blessed i*e- 
ward of domestic love. But not a mur- 
mur ever escaped him at this length- 
ened and painful separation; and wheQ 
once mode aware that his countrw re- 
quired, and could not dispense with his 
seiwices, he prepared to waste away and 
expire on shipboard, with* the same 
alacrity as he would have met death 
amidst the thunders of Trafalgar.* 

46. OoUingwood was tl|(p most spot- 
leso hera of that age o^glory. ^ He had 
not the passion for fame which con- 
sumed Kelson, nor the ai*dent genius 
which gave his arm the ferce of the 
thunderbolt. His turn of mind was 
different ; it was of a milder afld holier 
character ; it was more akin to the 
spirit of He^ven.^ A, sense of duty, a 
devoted ftatnotism, a forgetfulness of 
self, directed all Ms actions. Katurally 
mild and beuevolettil^ he seldom ordered 
a corporal punishment without shed- 
ding tears — ^never without enduring in- 
tense suffering ; nevertheless, no officer 
)n the fleet maintained stricter disci- 
pline, or haddiis crew in more thorough 
subjection. So well* was this under- 
stood in the navy, that when Lord St 
Vincent was engaged with so much 
vigour in repi*e8sing the spiiit of iusub- 
oi^nation in the Meditmunean fleet, 
at the tixae of the mutiny At Hie Nore, 

* I have laboured pas^ my strength : I 
Imve told Lord Mnlgiuve w, that X may come 
and enjoy the coinfbrts of my own blessed 
faintiv igain, and get out of the bustle of the 
world, tod of afRurs whlcl^are top weighty 
for me. God Idesayoul how rejoiced wUl 
my poor heart be 'vraen I see you all again I ” 
— £ord CMlhuf 2 BQod to Lady 4ug* 

IS, 1808— il. 296. 


hd frequently drafted the most ungov- 
fmalfle spirits into the Excellent. 
“ Send them to Collingwood,” he used 
to, say, “and he will bring them to 
order.’* On one occasion a seaman was 
sent from the Romulus, who haU point- 
ed one of the forecastle guns, shotted 
to the muv^iile, at the quaHer-deck, and 
swore hd would fire it, if the officers 
did not promise that he should receive 
no punishment. Collingwood, on his 
anffval, called him up before the ship’s 
company, and said, “ I know your cha- 
racter well : behave properly, and ail 
shall be forgotten. But beware ; if 
you attempt to excite insubordination 
in my ship, I will instantly put you up 
in a barrelled throw you into the sea.” 
Ugder the treatment he received in the 
Excellent, the man soon became a good 
and obedient sailor. 

47. No man more thoroughly under- 
stood the great art of tactics — that of 
precipitating himself at once into the 
enemy’s line, and striking home wher- 
ever the blow fell : lion-hearted and 
undaunted, none led the way on such 
a service with more heroic resolution. 
Bide by side with Nelson, he threw 
himself into the cluster of first-rate 
men-of-war, which at St Vincent were 
wearing round to support the cut-off 
part of their line ; alone he pi unged into 
the centre of the cl^mbmed fleet at Tra- 
falgar, and all but made the Spanish ad- 
miral in his huge three-decker strike 
before another British ship had come 
up to bis lOeaistance. Nor were his 
abilities in civil administration inferior 
to hts capacity in war. At once a cau- 
tious and skilful diplomatist, he con- 
ducted the complicated affairs of Great 
Britain in the Mediterranean for the 
few years preceding his death, and 
when in«oominand of the fleet on that 
station, ,with such ability, that nearly 
its whole management came at length 
to be intrusted to him, and the inces- 
sant toilthencearising^at length brought 
him to an untimely grave. Exemplary 
in all the duties of domestic life, a firm 
friend, a kind and faithful husband, 
an affectionate parent, he found time, 
when in command of the fleet off Tou- 
lon, and charged with all the diplo- 
macy of the Mediterranean, to devote 
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much of his thoughts to &is domestic in the course of which the British cop. 
circle, the education of his daii^hteup, •per-Sottomed vessels rapidly gained on 
even the relief of the poor in hia neigh- the enemy The Monarch had not that 
bourhood. A sense of duty, a fox^^^ful- advantage, but, by Duncan's admirable 
ness of self, a deep feeling of religious management, he was one of the first in 
obligaMou, were the springs of all his the fleet to get into action. He steered 
actions. If I'equired to specify the dii'ect into tlfb middle of the three 
hero whose Ufe moat co^ipletely em- sternmoat of the enemy's ves^ls, and» 
bodied the great principles^for which when warned of fcht; danger of doing 
England contended in the war, and the so beforp the other British ships could 
maintenance ofwhich at length brought get up to his supporlS} ho calmly re- 
her victorious out of its dangers^ the plied, “ I wish to be among them," and 
liibtorJaii would without hesitation fix held straight on. He was soon among 
on Collingwood.* the Sjl^iah flee^ iind engaged the St 

48. Adam' Duncajt, afterwards Vis- Augustin on one side, yai'd-arm to 

count Duncan of Oamperdown, was yai^-arm, and two other vessels, one of 
born at Dundee ox the Ist July 1731, which bore eighty ^ins, on the* other, 
of which town his fathei^ was after- and succeeded in compelling the former 
wards Provost. He received the r^di- to strike, and forcing the two latter to 
meuts of his education in that town, BlH»erofl:‘.t Subsequently he bore a dis- 
aud was already remarked in his early tinguished i>aH in the brilliant series of 
youth for the suavity of manner and manoeuvres by which Lord Howe, in 
evenness of temper, which he continued 1782, revictualled Gibraltar, at the head 
to disphjty through the whole of life, of thirty-four ships of the line, in the 
He entered the navy in 1740, on board face of the combined fleet of forty-six. 
of the Shoreham frigate, and was pro- On the Ist February 1793 he was made 
sent at the taking of the Havannah by vice-adflniral ; lj|ut his merits wei’e so 
Commodore Keppel in ITfll, when he little regarded by the Admiralty, sel- 
commanded the Valiant, 74, on board dom prone to bring forwai'd persons 
of which the Commodore had hoisted who have not the advantage of luisto- 
his broad pendant. On that occasion cratic birth, that for long he could not 
Duncan commanded the boats of the obtaiu^employment, and he even had 
squadron, und distin^iished himself serious thoughts of quitting the service 
particularly by the»ability with which altogether. At l6n^h, ,^n April 1795, 
tb ey were conducted. When the Ameri- in consequence of a connection by mar- 
caii war broke out) he was appointed riage wi& Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord 
to the command of the Mouai'ch, 74, M^ville, he received ^he chief command 
and evinced groat skill in opntending in the HdHh Seas, and 'Vi^ith it the op- 
wlth the superior fleets of France and portunity, in its most critical period, 
Spain, when they cleared the Cllanuel of proving the saviour of his country, 
in 1779. 50. Duncan’s character, both in prd- 

49. An opportunity, however, soon fessional doling and domestic sauvity, 
occurred of combating the enemy on oloaely resembh^ that of Collingwood. 
terms of equality, and again asserting had the some rapid eye aim intre- 
the superiority of the British flag. In pid decision in action, the same bold- 
1780 he was sent under Rodney to oo- ness in danger, tike same vigour in com- 
operate in the revictualling of GibraL mand, the same gentleness in disposi- 
tar, then blockfded by the French and tion. Tall, mystic in figure, with an 
Spanish fleets. Off Cape St Vincent athletic form and noble countenance, 
they fell iu with the Spanish fleet in a he recalled theamage of those heroes in 
heavy gale, and immediately gave chase, whom the imagination of the poets has 

♦ For unplo authority for ihaae' otowrra. lowd to embody the Mmbin^on of 
tions, the reador is referred to the Carre- vigour and courage with strength and 
spondence of Lord Collingwood, publishodby beautv. The rapidity of his decision, 
G. L. Collingwood, Esq., in two vohimes, one y . * 

of the most interesting and delightful books t The Bt Augustin afterwaros escaped 
in the English language during the gale. * 
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the justice qf his glance, was eqi^I to 
that of Nelson himself: the brelkiiig* 
of the Dutch line at Campei-down, and 
interposition of the British fleet be- 
tween the enemy and their ow^ shore, 
was dictated by the same genius which 
led Nelson to piA'ce and assail in rear 
the IVedch squadron at Aboukir. But 
the most glorioiyi, l>ecauBe thc^most 
unexampled pait of his career,, was the 
manner in whiA, when deserted by all 
his fleet except one ship, he kept his 
station off the Holder, during the mu- 
tiny at the Nor|, dlnib by his pei’sonol 
influence and courage maintained, at 
that temble crisis, his own crew in 
subjection, and wjjih them the appear- 
ance of a blockade, with two ships of 
the line, against fifteen. It is not going 
too far to say, that on his single c(fn- 
duct, on that occasion, the solvation 
of England dependotl ; for, if the Texel 
fleet had }>iit to sea, and joined the 
Brest squadron during the mutiny at 
the Nore, where might now have been 
tlie British empire ? « 

01. It was not without a •violent 
struggle, and no small exertion, both of 
moral and physical courage, that the 
mutiny was suppressed, even in Dun- 
can’s own ship. Symptoms of insub- 
ordination had broken out oif board 
her in Yarmouth roads, when the other 
ships were dijippijg off to the Nore ; 
and at length the* crew mounted the 
rigging, osd gave three cheers, the well- 
known sign of nui^uy. Duncan im- 
mediately ordered up the mafl4nes, who 
were penectly steady, seized six of the 
mutineers, and called the whole ship’s 
ebrnpany on deck. My lads,” said he, 
1 am not apprehensive of any violence 
you may exercise tovferds myself; I 
would lar rather rule you by love thaq 
by fear; but I will, with my own hands, 
put to death the flrst j^rson who shall 
venture to dispute my authority. Do 
you, sir,” turning to one of the mutin- 
eers, want to take the management of 
the ship out of my hands?” "Yea, 
sir,” re^ed the fellow. Duncan upon 
this, who had his sword drawn, raised 
it to plunge it in his breast; but the 
chaplain and seomta^ held his unn. 
The admiral upon this did not attempt 
to use the weapon, addressing the 


ship’s company with emotion, said, 
“dLet tkiose who will stand by me and 
my officers go to the starboard side of 
the #5hip, that we may see who are our 
friends and who are our enemies.” 
Overcome the grandeur of Ifis con- 
duct. with one accord the whole crew 
ran over, exqppt the six mutineers, who 
were left jflone. They were immediate- 
ly secured, and put in irons ; and with 
this crew, recently so rehellioiis, did the 
this*hoble admiral proceed, accompa- 
nied only by one ship of the line, the 
Adamant, to renew his station off the 
TexcL The mutineers soon evinced 
real repentance, and were let out by 
Duncan one by oii4J; and never did a 
ship’s company behave more nobly 
thap the whole crew of the Venerable 
did, both in the blockade and at the 
battle of Cainpci’down. feuch was Dun- 
can’s firmness ; by such men it was, at 
this vital crisis, that the British empire 
Wiis saved. Never, in modern times, 
was more courage combined with more 
geutleiioss; greater vigour with gi’eater 
wisdom ; purer patriotism with loftier 
religion; stronger professional genius 
with more elevated and devoted prin- 
ciple. If Great Britain, in her pacific and 
warlike administration, could reckon 
on a succession of such men as Colling- 
wood and Duncan, she would indeed 
be immortal, for sh% would deserve im- 
mortality. 

52. Less remarkable in general his- 
tory than the illustrious heroes of whom 
a sketcli has«iow been given, iSir James 
DE Saumakez was scarcely inferior to 
any of them in naval skill, amiable cha- 
racter, and heroic intrepidity. He was 
bom in St Peter-Port, in Guernsey, on 
the 11th March 1757, so that he was 
ali*eady in middle life when the revolu- 
tionary vmr commenced. His father, 
who was a respectable physician, was 
descended of an ancient and eminent 
family, which had contributed more 
than one gallant ornament to the Brit- 
ish navy. Young de Saumarez received 
the ruffiments of his education at Eliza>- 
beth College, in Guernsey, where he 
early eam^ such a taste for poetry as 
showed he was qualified to have shone 
in the literary world, if his inclinations 
had led him in that direction. But 
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from a’ very early period Ills predilec- ouMhe Iobs of a man, while the French 
tiou for the navy was decided : the faijfio ■ had!%20 killed and wounded. H is nan 
of his gallant luicles, one of whom had tical skill and coolness were soon after 
taken a French 64 with a British/rig* not less si^ally evinced by the manner 
ate, and both circumnavigated the globe in whicfti, in company with two other 
with Anson, had strongly impressed his small frigates, he eluded the puimiit, 
imagination; and accordingly, though between Guernsey and the French coast, 
his elder brother was a^eady in the of an enemy’s squadron, consisting of 
navy, his wishes were complied with, two line-of-battleshms and two frigates, 
and, on the 20tli September 1767, he Appoii^d afterwai'ds to the Orion, 74, 
entered on board the Soleby, Captain he took part, with his-^iccustomcd skill 
O’Bryen. Hir lather on parting Jut a and gallantry, in the action between 
purse, containing fifteen guineas, into Lord Bridport’s fleet and the Brest 
his hand, observing, that aa he had a squadfon, off Orient on 23d June 
large family, he hopt^' he would use it 1795 ; find with Buclf unweaiied vigil- 
wdth economy; but that, when he want- ance did he conduct the blockade of 
od moivj, he aiigh^drawonhis banker. Brest, that during the whole time he 
fc»o conscientious, howevey, was iSau- wax in command oftlie inshore squadron, 
marez, ir -‘ttendiug tc the I'ccomj^eii- which lasted several years, not a single 
dation, that hi,i fatJier said, the sight square-rigged French vessel of any de- 

his dn ♦. never after gave anything scription got in or out of that harbour, 
but plcfisurc. He was fortunate enough to join Ad- 

53. fcsauinarez w»as engoged, on boaM miral Jarvis (Lord St Vincent) in the 
the Bristol, in several actions in the Orion, 74, a few days before the glori- 
Amcr' v’ar, particularly in the un- ous battle of St Vincent ; we have seen 
sucoc .t attack on Sullivan’s Island, that the gigantic Santissima Trinidada 
iu wlii ’ if coolness and intrepidity strucfcfto ms p^ip, bearing little more 
were so cionspicnons that he was made than half its number of guns, and that 
a lieutenant; and having aftrr\va'’db ob- to his skill and daring the triumph of 
tained the command of the Tisiphone that day is in a considerable degree to 
fireship, he di-Jtinguished himself under bo ascribed; and he will again appeal* 
Kerapenfeldt in an attack on the French with <*iual lustre amidst the thunder 
squadron, conveying the West India of Aboukir, and in the terrors of Alge- 
flect, on which oofasion he captured, siraz Bfiy. ^ 

wdth his fireship, a frigate )f 36 guns. 64. He was one of me ofi&cers pecu- 
This brilliant action procured for him liar to that age, and in a grej^t measure 
the command of the Russel, 74— an to the British nation, whose character 
extraordinai'y instance of^'apid promo- embodied^ like that of CpUingwood and 
tion for a young man who was not yet Duncan; the true spirit of the anti-re- 
twenty-five years of age. In ooAmand , volutionary war. An exalted piety, 
of that ship, ho fought under Rodney an elevated patriotism, were the mafii- 
in the glorious battle of the 12th April springs of his life, and both appeared 
— engaged for some time the huge with the most%i^aI lustre in its most 
ViHe de Paris, and was only prevented, ^trying emergencies. Hone of*the cap- 
by a signal from the admiral to heave- *tams at the Hile led their ship with 
to, from capturing, at the close of the more intrepidity to the hottest of the 
day, a disabled Frenoh 74, of which he fire, and none cud so under a more de- 
was in chase. On Hie breaking out of vout sense of the great cause of religion 
the revolutionaiy war he was appointed and virtue for vmich they were con- 
to the command of the Crescenty of 42 tending, or ofjha supreme snperintend- 
guns and 267 men, and soon made enoe of human af^rs. Hewasthefimt 
prize of La Beuxiion, of 86, and 820 after the battle was over to hoist, in 
men— a success the more remarkable, conformity t|ith Nelson's recommenda- 
that it was one of the first navel tri- tion, the pendant at the mizen-peak, 
umphsofthe war, and was gained whh- {the well-lmown signal for the, ship’s 

VOL. IV, 
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company to asaemble at prayers ; and, 
howeyer mdch disposed to ridiculCsucl) 
obseryances in their own country, or 
luder other circumstances, the French 
priflonora were impressed with a pass- 
ing feeling, at least, of respect and ad- 
miration, when ‘they beheld a whole 
blip’s c«mpany, so recently after such 
a conflict, when the decks were still en- 
cumbered with diad, and staineh with 
blood, prostrate on their knees, to re- 
turn thanks, with feryent devotion, to 
the Supreme Disposer of events, for the 
greatest naval victor recorded^ in his- 
tory. So jgst ifbd humane had been 
his management of his sliip's company, 
although the most exact discipline was 
observed, that alone almost of all the 
vessels in the fleet, no symptoms of in- 
subordination appeared among them 
during the trying season which pre- 
ceded and follow^ the mutiny at the 
Kore. Enthusuistio in his profession, 
zealous to the last degree in the public 
service, he never spared his own exer- 
tions, and often passed sleejfless nights 
from watching and anxiety ; biai* all liis 
oifleers and men had their wonted pe- 
riods of repose, which the admiral de- 
nied to himself alone. Yet even then, 
when his countenance bore the deep 
lines of anxiety, it was observid that 
all traces of care disappeai^ed when let- 
ters anivod from his family, the scone 
of his fixed aftaelfment and ceaseless 
interest. ^Exemplary in all the duties 
of domestic life, a firm friend, a gener- 
ous master, devoted to his^wifo and 
children, the secret spring of all his ac- 
tious was a deep and manly feeling of 
piety, which pervaded all his actions, 
and appeared ;(vith peculiar grace and 
fitness amidst the duties and dangers 
of a ua^ life. 

55. One combined naval and 
operation of the same year requires a 
iq[>ecial notice, not so much from its in- 
tz^sio importance, as from the celebrity 
of the hero by whom it was conducted. 
On the 15th July a squadron, oonaiat- 
ing of three seventy-fours, the Leander 
of 50 guns, two fri^tea, and'i^lmg, was 
placed by Eajrl St VinoeiLt ^under the 
orders of Admitak (new Bit Horatio) 
Nelson, to attack .Teneriffe. They ar- 
rived off the island otathe niftht of the 


2Sth, wd an attempt was immediately 
i|iade*'to land a b<^y of seamen and 
marines from the frigates, to take pos- 
ses^ionof the heights which commanded 
the fort of Vera Cruz, the principal de- 
fence of the island. The boats, how- 
ever, could not land from the violence 
of the surf ^on the shore, till daylight, 
and then •the heights wera found to be 
80 strongly occupied by the enemy that 
it was hopeless to attempt to caiTy them 
witk the men from the frigates only. 
All hopes of a surprise were now at an 
end, and the Spaniards in the island 
were making the most vigorous prepar- 
ations for resistance ; but Nelson was 
uot the man to abandon on enterprise 
with wliicl^he vras intrusted as long as 
a hj^pc of success remained, and it wtxs 
therefore resolved to attempt to carry 
the island by main force. 

56. At eleven at night on the 24tb, 
the boats of the fleet, containing about 
a thousand men, proceeded in nix divi- 
sions towards the mole. The service 
was well understood to be a desperate 
one; and though Nelson’s orders wci'c 
precise, not to land himself unless his 
presence was absolutely necessary, yet 
his ardent spirit could not keep aloof 
when danger was to be encountei'eu, 
and he led the attack in person. The 
Kailora pulled so silently that thej’^ wore 
not discovered till^alf-jMwt one in the 
morning, when just half a gun-sbofc 
from the mole-head, where they were 
to land. A loud cheer was then given, 
and the rowed as hard as they 
could towards the shore. But the Span- 
iards Were* well prepare<i. The alarm- 
bell answered the cheer, and forty pieces 
of cannon, and a tremendous fire of 
musketry immediately opened, from 
the conceutiic batteries, on the flotilla. 
The bright light suddenly illuminating 
the gloom, showed the position of every 
boat, and enabled the enemy to direct 
the next dischaiges with unerring pre- 
cision. Nevertheless Nelson and EVee- 
mantle, with five boats, reached the* 
mole, landed instantly, stormed it, 
though defended by four hundred men, 
and spiked all the guns on ^ batteries. 
Bqt ’this woik had no protection from 
the <jitad^ in rear, and the fire from it 
was so heavy that nearly all the gallant 
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fussailants wero struck flown. Nelson 
himself^ when in the act of stepping 
ashore, received a musket-shot through 
the right elbow and fell ; but as he £il 
he caught his sword, which he had Just 
drawn, kin his left hand, sjid held it 
hrmly as he lay in the bottom of the 
boat almost fainting from, loss of blood. 
At this instant the Fox oiider received 
a six-and-thirty pounder between wind 
and water, and went down with ninety- 
seven men on board. Eighty* three 
others wei-e saved, mainly by the heroic 
clTorts of Nelson himself, who, disabled 
as he w'os, exerted himself amidst the 
frightful scene to save the sufferers. 
He could not, hoiyever, from loss of 
blood, remain longer in action, aiid was 
taken back to bis own vessef, where his 
arm was amputated.* '• 

57. Moamvhile Ti’oubridge and Wal- 
ler, with their division of the boats, 
had been more fortunate. Having missed 
the molt' during the darkness of a tem- 
pestuoub night, they yet reached the 
shorn, aiul lauded under a battery near 
the cifc{ul«l, 'J'lie tremendous sur^how- 
ever, illied ail the boats before landing, 
and soaked tht whole powder, so that 
the muskets would xiot go off. Kever- 
thtjleas ihio httle baud, only three hun- 
orc-' and fort>, pushed on with their 
L^UfianoUf and reached the great square 
01 tho town, the apT|ointed rendezvous 
for all the storming parties. There, 
however, they waited in vain for the 
co-operating columns from the side of 
the molo, and, after remainbig two 
hours in susxiense, tried fo itonn the 
citadel without ladders . but the in- 
creasing numbers of the enemy, who 
had now collected from all quarters, 
three thousand sti'ong, precluded the 
possibility of even reao^g its walls, 
still less of storming thenu without 
powder to fire their muskets, Freo- 
mantle, therefore, was uuder the neces- 
sity of proposing «. capitulation, in vir- 
tue of which the British were to be at 
libeity to re-embark with their arms 
and boats, if saved, and beoaxiae' bound 

* Nelson merrily climbed up tho ship's 
side, holing by ms left atm, and said, 
know 1 must lose my arm, and tho sooner it 
is off the bettor. Let me alone ; I need no 
asristanee: I have my legs yet'*— fiouTttBV's 
Prison, 1 193. 


not to attack any other of tho Canaty 
Islaifts. To these terms tho Spanish 
governor acceded, and he had even the 
generosity to present all the British 
with a ration of biscuit and wine before 
they embarked, and intimated that all 
their wounded jhouldfebe received into 
the town hospitalt The Bri^sh lost 
two himdred and ijfty men killed and 
wounded in this disastrous affair — a 
loss neaMy as great as'fthey sustaiued 
in the victoiy of St Vincent, 

58. The glorious victory of StVincent, 
in which they had Ijprne so memorable 
a pai't, and the mingksd fy^mness and 
judgment of Lord St Vincent, already 
noticed, in combating it, were far from 
extinguishing the seeds of mutiny which 
at tms period were so widely spread 
th];ough the British navy. At length, 
when three of the ships^ companies, on 
their voyage from Spitheod to Cadiz, 
had become extremely turbulent, W 
active measures three of the ringlead^ ** 
were secured, and ordered to be exe- 
cuted on board the St George, where 
the mu|iny%ad first shown itself. On 
their arrival, a^lau was formed by tho 
crow for seizing the vessel, deposing the 
officers, and liberating the criminals. 
Captain Peard of the St George, having 
received Intelligence of this design, ap- 
proached the mutineers, who were al- 
ready assembled in the waist of tho 
ship, and said, Ittiov^our designs, 
and shall oppose them, at the risk of 
my Kfo. You have doterminM to op- 
pose the authorit/ of your officers ; I 
am resolved to do my duty : 1 know 
most of you ore deluded ; but 1 kn(w 
your ringleaders, and will bring then^ 
tojustkia loomlnandyoutodisperse." 
The whole csrewlstood firm. Upon this 
Peard, followed by his first lieikenant, 
ffohu Hatley, rushed amidst the crowd, 
seized two of thp leaders, dragged them 
out by main force, and put them in' 
irons. N^tioorning the three original 
mutineeiu were hanged from the yard- 
arm of ike St^ George, and two days 

V A Spanish youth, named Bon Beraardp 
CollAgon, atiript hima^ of his shirt to malm 
biuSgeaforcnectthe British^ against whom, 
net an hour he bad been engaged In 

battde. iShare are the of a truly 

ndbleeharae^ intheSpaniiurda-'-Bouraaxa 
i. 197^ 
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after the two others thus seized. Tt 
was "by such intrepidity that thfa ter- 
rible crisis in the fortunes of Britain 
was surmounted. 

59. The great victory of ^ Vincent 
entirely disconcerted the well-conceived 
designs of Tnigdiot for«the naval cam- 
paign ; ^ut, later in the season, another 
effort, with an infej;ior fleet, hut more 
experienced seaxhen, was made by the 
Dutch republic. For a very •long pe- 
i-iod the naval preparations in Holland 
had been most exti'aordinary, and far 
surpassed anythii^j; attempted by the 
United Pi’qyincfcs for above a century 
past. The stoppage of the commerce 
of the republic had enabled the govern- 
ment, as it aftentards did that of the 
Unitcfd States in America, to man their 
vessels with a choice selection bot^ji of 
officers and men ; and, from the well- 
known courage of tlie sailors, it was an- 
ticipated that the conte-st with the Brit- 
ish fleet \Yould be more obstinate and 
bloody than any which had yet occur- 
red from the commencement of the war. 
De Winter, who commimdt$d tfce arma- 
ment, was a stanch rSpublican, and a 
man of tried courage and experience. 
Nevertheless, being encumbered with 
land forces destined for the invasion of 
Ireland, he did not attempt to leave | 
the Texel till the beginning of October, 
when, the British fleet having been 
driven to Yaftnotfiih roads by , stress of 
weather, the Dutch government gave 
ordem fo!* the troops to he disembarked, 
and the fleet to se^ sail, anA make the 
best of its way to the haibour of Brest. 
Their object was to co-operate in the 
ktng-projected expedition against Ire- 
land, now feijpientingf with discontent, 
and containing at leist two hundred 
thoiisfibd men, organised, and ready for 
immediate reMion. • 

^ 60. Admiral Dunoon was no sooner 

-apprised, by the signals of his cruisers, 
that the Dutch fleet was at sex th^ 
he weighed andhor with all imaginable 
haste, md stretched across the German 
Ocean' With so much exp^tion, that 
he g^t hearike hostile squadroh before 
it was out of sight of 'th| shore of Hol- 
land. The DutchJeet coBsisted of six- 
teen ^IpB of the Ime ahd 
the British of aixteeq ships of the Une 


[cuAi\ xxir, 

and three frigates. Duncan's first care 
^as to attain such a position as should 
prevent the enemy from returning to 
the Texel; and having done this, he 
bofe down upon his opponents, and 
hove in sigdit of them, on the fallowing 
mdTning, drawn up in order of battle 
at the distance of nine miles from the 
coast between Oamfeedown and Eg<- 
mont. With the same instinctive genius 
which afterwards inspired Nelson with 
a aknilar resolution at Aboukir, be gave 
the signal to break the line, and get 
between the enemy and tlie shore — a 
movement which was immediately and 
skilfully executed in two lines of attack, 
and proved the prj^icipal cause of the 
glorious success which followed, by 
preventing their withdrawing into the 
shlillows, out of the reach of the British 
vessels, which, for the moat part, drew 
more water than their antagonists. Ad- 
iniral Onslow first broke the line, and 
commenced a close combat. As he ap- 
proached the Dutch line, his captain 
observed, the enemy were lying so close 
that they could not penetrate. “ The 
Monarch will make a pjiasagc,” I’epliod 
Onslow, and held on undaunted. The 
Dutch ship opposite gave way to let him 
pass; and he entered the close-Bi^t line. 
In passing through, he poured one 
broadside with tremendous* eftect into 
the bows of the Hgerlem, and the other 
with not less into the stem of the Ju- 
piter, bearing the Dutch vice-admiral, 
whom he immediately lay alongside, 
and engaged at three yards' distHnee. 
He was Soofi followed by Duncan him- 
self, tilt the head of the second line, who 
pierced the centre, and laid himself be- 
side de Winter's flag-ship. Shortly the 
action became general, each British ship 
engaging itsadvorsary, but still between 
them aB|} the lee-shore. 

01 . De Winter, perceiving the design 
of the enemy, gave the signal for his 
fleet to unite in clbse ord^ ; but, from 
the thidkness of the smoke> his order 
was not generally perceived, and but 
partially o'beye<i Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of valour on the part of 
the Dutch, the superiority of British 
skill and discipline socn appeared in 
the engagement, yard-arm to yard-arm, 
which fo^wed. For three hours Ad- 
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miral Duncan and de Winter faiught 
within pistol-shot ; but by degrees the 
Dutclunan's hre slackened ; lus mastti 
fell one by one overboard amidst the 
loud cheers of the British sailors ; and 
at lengtn he struck feis ^ag* after half 
his crew were killed or wounded, and 
his ship was incapable of Jhaking any 
further resistance. De Winter wtus the 
only man on his quarterideck who was 
not eitlicr killed or wounded; he,^la- 
mented that, in the midst of the carnage 
which literally flooded the deck of his 
noble ship, he alone should ha^e been 
spared.* Duncan’s ship, however, was 
very seriously injured in this desperate 
^confliotj and de Winter did not strike 
till, besides the Venerable, te was as- 
sailed by the Ardent and Bedfofd. 
Meanwhile Onslow, in the Monarch, 
leaving the Haerlcm, Dutch 74, to the 
Powerful, continued close alongside tho 
Jupiter ; a vehement engagement, yard- 
arm to yard-arm, between these two 
equal antagonists, took place; and every 
ship in tho British fleet was engaged in a 
furious combat with an antagonist in 
the enemy’s lino, but i^l between them 
and the Dutch shore. At this time tho 
Hercules, Dutch 74, caught fire, and 
di'ifted close past the Venerable, Dun- 
can’s ship; and though the Dutch crew, 
in a surprisingly qui^k manner, extin- 
guished the flames, yet as they had 
thrown their powder overboard to avoid 
explosion, they had no further means 
of resistance, and were obliged to strike 
their colours to the Triumifc. * 

62. The Dutch vice-admiral it\ the 
Jupiter soon after struck to Admiral 
Onslow ; and by . four o’clock, seven 
ships of the line, two of fifty-six guns, 
and ^wo frigates, were in the hands of 
tho victors. No less ^kilJfVil than brave, 
Admiral Duncan now gave tSe signal 
for the combat to cense, and, the prizes 
to be secured^ which was done with no 
little difllculty^ as^ during the battie, 

Winter and Admiral Duncan dined 
together in the letter's ship on the day of the 
battle, in the most friendly, manner. Ip the 
cveningi they plaVed a rubber at whist, and 
de Winter was the loser; upon which ho 
good-humburedly observed, it was rather 
hard to bo beaten twice in one day by the 
same opponont.*>Dii^TON ut $v^ra, ana per- 
sonal hwwhdffe. 


both fleets hod diifbed beSure a tem- 
pestuous wijid to within five miles of 
the shore, and were now lying in nine 
fathoms prater. It was oAviug to this 
circumstance alone that any of the 
Dutch 8Ciuadro|i escaped ; but when 
the Britii^ withdrew into deepe^’ water, 
Admiral Story collected the scattered 
remains of the fleet, iJUd sought refuge 
in the ^xel, while Dijncan returned, 
with his prizes to Yarmouth Hoads. 
The battle wits seen distinctly from the 
shore, vjiere a vast multitude was as- 
sembled, who bei^em in silent despair 
the iniin of the armament on which 
the national hopes had so long been 
rented. During the two days of' tem- 
pestuous weather which ensued, one of 
the^frigateswas wrecked, the crew, how- 
ever, being saved : another, driven on 
the Dutch coast, was recaptured; and 
the Delft, a fifty-six, wont down, tistern 
of the ship which had her ip tow. But 
seven line-of- battle ships, and one of 
fifty-six guns, were .brought into Yar- 
mouth Roaofc, amidst the cheers of in- 
numerable spectators, and the trans- 
ports of a whole nation. It was only 
as traphies, however, that their apj)ear- 
anco was gratifying ; such wfis their 
shatter^l condition, that they were not 
the slightest acquisition to the British 
nayy.t The interest of. the spectacle 
was much enhanced % ihb recollection 
that tlie men who had achieved this 
glorious triumph were the sthne who 
had BO rec^tly hoiSted tlie red flag of 
mutiny, and by their humble demean- 
our, when surrounded by a nation’s 
gratitude. When the Speaker of the 
House of CommoAs visited the wound- 
ed in their hamijiocks, they only said, 

J Tho relative force of tho two fleets stood 
tmis;— * 

^ OritUh. Dutch. 

. . • . 10 1 <> 

e guns, . &75 .*517 

Crews, . . . 8,221 7,157 

Tons of ships, . . 23,001 20,937 

Thus, the superiority upon the whole was 
considerably In fli^ur of tiae British, hut not 
so tnudl so as would at first sight appear, as 
three Dutch fWgates, not named in. the above 
flat, took an aol^^ part in tho fight, raking 
some of the Bri^u lini^of-battle ships, to 
which the Briti^ had no’similar force to op- 
pose. hTevertheless, the Dutdi fought most 
nobly; and H was the^hest fight that occurred 
UuiingtheWitr.-*JAXEB. ii. 7S, 74. 
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" W« hope,* air, we , have now made aubecaaption was immediately entered 
atonement for our late offence/* * into for the widows and orphans of those 

63. This action was one of the most im* who had fallen in this battle, and it 
portant fought at sea during the ravo- sooh amounted to £52,000. The north- 
lutiouary wm*, not only from the valour era courts, jvhose conduct had l^een du- 
displayed on both sides^uring the en- bious previous tothis great event, were 
gagemont, but the important conse- struck with terror; and all thoughts of 
quences with which it was attended, reviving tht principles^ of the Armed 
The Hutch fought with a couragto wor- !5rcutrality were laid asida But, great 
thy of the descendants of vaif Tromp as were the external results, it was in 
and de Ruyter, as was evinced by the its hiternal effects that the vMt impoi*- 
loBS on either part, which in the British tance of this victory was chiefly made 
was one thousand nzid forty men, and manifest. Despondency was no longer 
in the Bat^iyiant ^efen hundred and felt; the thi'eatened invasion of Ireland 
sixty, besides tbe crews of the prisles, was laid aside ; Britain was secure, 
who amounted to above six thousand. Britain now leam^ to regard without 
The appearance of the British ships, at dismay the victories of the hVonoh at 
the close of the action, was very dif- land, and, lecurein her sea-girt isle, to 
ferent from what it usually is after pa- trilat in those defenders — 

val engagements. N o masts were down, Wlioso march is o’er tho motmtaln-wave, 

little damage WJis done to the sails or Wlioso home is on the deep,” 
rigging ; like their worthy adversaries, The joy, accordingly, upon the intel- 
the Dutch had fired at the htdls of their ligence of this victory, was heartfelt 
enemies, which accounts for the great and .unexampled, from the sovereign on 
loss in killed and wounded in this well- the throne to the beggar in the hovel, 
fought engagement. All *th% British Bonfires and illuminations wore uni- 
ships had numerous holes in their hulls, versal ;• the enthusiasm spread to every 
and not a few balls sticking in them; breast ; the fire gained every heart; 
but the rigging of many, of which the and amidst the roar of artillery, and 
Monarch was one, was untouched. The the festive light of cities, faction dis- 
Dutch were all either dismastq^ or so appeai^ed, and discontent sank into ne- 
riddled with shot as to be altogether gleet Kumbers date from the rejoic- 
uuserviceable. On either side marks ings consequent uu this achievement 
of a despenfte d^nflict were visible, their first acquainmnos with the events 
But the contest was -no longer equal ; qf life, among whom may be reckoned 
Britain fiad quadnipled hor strength the author, then residing under his pa- 
since the days of Cfiai’leB 11% while the temal roof;.in a remote pai-sonage of 
United Provinces had declined both in Shropshfre, •whose earliest recollection 
vigour and resources, Britain was now is of ihe sheep-roasting and rural festiv- 
as equal to a contest with the united ities which took place on the joyful in** 
navies of Europe, as bhe was then to a telligenoe being received in that seclud- 
wai* with the fleets of in inconsiderable ed district 

republc. 66. The national gratitude waS|libe- 

64. But tho effbets of this victor^*, rally be^wed cn the leaders in these 
both upon the security aiud the public glorious achievements. Sir John Jaiwia 
spirit of Britain, were in the highest de- received the title of Earl St Vincent ; 
gree important Achieved as it had Admiral Duncan, thatof Viscount Dun- 
been by the fleet which had recently can of Catnperdown^ and Commodore 
struck such ten'or into every class, by R'elson, that of , Sir Horatio Nelson, 
tbe mutiny at the Nore, and oomir^ From toese victories may be dated^e 
so soon afisF that formidable events it eommaiiQemeM of that cpncoid among 
both ^evated the natiQqfd spirit by toe all classes, and that resolute British 
demonstration H^orded how true the spirit, which never afterwards deserted 
patriotism of the seamen still wasi and this county. Her subsequent strug- 
by the delfvmnce toe inn^ ^ef were, for conquest, these were for 
peril of invasion wmoh it effected. A existence. From the deepest dejec- 
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tion, and an unexampled accumulation 
of disasters, she arose at once hito 
curity and renown; the democratic 
. spirit gradually subsided, from the ex^ 
citation of new passions, and ^e zoroe 
of more ennobling recoUeotions; and 
the rising generation, who began to 
mingle in public aSbirs, now sensibly 
influenced national thought, by the dis- 
l>ky of the patriotic spirit which had 
been nursed amidst tlie dangers and 
the glories of their younger years/i 

Gfl. The remaining maritime opera- 
tions of this year are hardly deserving 
of notice. A descent of fourteen hun- 
dred men, chiefly composed of desert- 
ers and banditti, in the bay of Pem^ 
broke, in February — intended to dis- 
tract the attention of the^ritish gov- 
ernment from Ireland, the real point 
of attack— met with the result which 
might have been anticipated, by all the 
party being taken prisoners. Early in 
spring, an •expedition, under General 
Abercromby, captured the island of 
Trinidad, with a garrison of seventeen 
hundred men, and a ship of the line in 
the harbour, three other line-of-battle 
ships being burned by the Spanish ad- 
miral, to prevent their falling into the 
enemy’s hands. Two mouths after, the 
same force failed in on attack on P^rto 
Rico; notwithstanding which, however, 
the superiority of '<the British over the 
navy of their combined enemies was 
eminently conspicuous during the whole 
year, both in the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans; and, in particular,|in expedition 
from the French part of St Domingo 
against the forts of Trois and St Idai'ka, 
which had been Wrested from them in 
that island, was defeated after an ob- 
stinate struggle, with great loss. 

67. It was just permitted to the il- 
lustrious statesmoni to wbsse genius 
and foresight the cteyelopment of the 
dauntless spirit whichjled to these glo- 
liouB cbns^ueuces is moihly, tmder 
Providence, to be ascribed, to Witness 
its results. Mr Burke, whose health 
had been irretrievabl^r broken by the 
death of his son, ond'who had Ibng^Ia- 
boured under severe and incressiag 
weakness, at length breathed his tfl«t 
at his country-seat of Beaoonsfleldi on 
the 9th July 1797. His counsels on 


British politics, during his last eventful 
moments, were of the samddirect, lofty, 
and uncompromising spirit which had 
made his voice sound os the note of a 
trumpet to the heart of England. His 
last work, the ** Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” publiuhod a few months before 
his death, is distinguished by the samo 
fervent eloquence, profound wisdom, 
and faij^seeing sagamy, which charac- 
terised nis earlier prciductions on the 
Fi'enoh Revolution. As his end ap- 
proached, the vigour of his spirit^ if 
X^ossib^, increaspdi; and his prophetic 
eye anticipated, rrom*fcheJ>od of death, 
those glorious triumphs which were 
destined to immoiiialise the close of the 
confliotw “Never,* exclaimed he, in 
his last hours, “ never succumb. It is 
a struggle for your existence ns a na- 
tion. If you must die, die with the 
sword in your hand. But I have no 
foal’s whatever for the result. There 
is a salient living princiffle of energy 
in the x>ubUc mind of England, which 
only requires proper direction to enable 
her to#vitflst(md this or any other fe- 
rocious foe. iPersovere, therefore, till 
this tyranny be overpast.” 

68. Thus departed this life, if not in 
the maturity of years, at least in the 
fulnc» of glory, Edmund Burke. The 
history of England, prodigal as it is of 
great men, has no such phUosophio 
statesman to boastf th<f annals of Ire- 
land, graced though they be with splen- 
did characters, have no suSh shining 
name to exhibit bis was not the mere 
force of intellect, the ardour of imagi- 
nation, the riohuces of genius ; it was 
a combination of the three, unrivalled, 
perhaps, in an^ other or country. 
Endowed by ntwure with a powerful un- 
derstanding, on inventive fanc^, a bam- 
ming eloquence, he exhibited the rare 
combination of these great qualities 
with deep thought, patient investiga- 
tion, boundless research. His speeches 
in parliament were not so impressive 
as those of ^rabeau in the National 
Assembly, oidy because they were more 
profound ; he did not address him s el f 
vnih equal /elicity to the prevadlmg 
feeling of the majority. He was ever 
in advance of the times, and left to post* 
teriiy the diflEloolt tsi^ of reaching 
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through pain and Bufiferiug, the eleva- 
tion to whidh he had been at Jhce 
borne on the wings of prophetic genius. 
Great, accordingly, and deserved, as was 
hia reputation in the age in which he 
lived, it was not so great as it lias since 
become; and, strongly m subsequent 
times hare felt the truth of his ]>rin- 
ciples, they are destyied to rise into 
still more general* celebrity witif the 
experience of suiS^ring from their aban- 
donment, in the future ages of mankind. 
His eloquence in parliament, though 
often in the highest <]#gree brilliatft, and 
always foun<Jd din profound thought, 
was seldom effective. It was a com- 
mon observation at the time, that hia 
rising acted like the*dinner-bell in thin- 
ning the house. In this there is nothing 
surprising ; he was too far before his 
age. Eloquence, to be popular, must 
bo in advance of the age, and but a little 
in advance. 

69. Burke, throughout -life, was on 
terms of intimate friendship with tTbhn- 
son ; and no one more strongly felt the 
vast extent of his genius. ^ Hia cele- 
brated saying, “ Sir, you cannot stand 
for five minutes under a shed with Mr 
Burke, during a shower of i*ain, with- 
out hearing something worih recollect- 
ing,” shows in what estimation bn was 
held by the great phUosopher of the 
eighteenth century. Their minds were, 
in many respecfl, siAilar ; in others, so 
different osjbo have scarcely any affinity 
to each other. Both had a deep sense 
of religion, a pi'ofouna feeUngeof duty, 
high principles of honour, an ardent 
patriotism, extensive erudition.^ Roth 
had vast stores of acquired learning, 
which restrainei^ withqmoppressing, in 
each the fire of an ardent and poetical 
imaginatfbn. Both knew mankind well 
in aR ranks, had seen life in all its bear- 
ings, had great powers oS conversation, 
and had observed and me^tated much 
on human afiBurs. But in other respects, 
their chai^oters were essentially differ- 
ent. Thek opposite halu^ in life had 
not merely giten them afferent tuins 
of thought,,but led them to exnlt in 
different modes of showing {{lielr powers. 
Composition was tbfi great channel of 
Burke’s greatness, aa oonvexsation was 
of Johnson’s. Bnrka'i#(nrit$iige are as 


much superior to Johnson’s, as John- 
sof's sa^rin^ are to Burke’s. The habit 
and necessity of public speaking had 
made the parliamentary orator burst 
through the trammels of an artificial 
style, which,tiii writing, coerced the re- 
cluse author of the Rambler. Johnson’s 
solitary independence and asperity of 
character enaoled him to give a point to 
his sayings, which the practical states- 
man naturally shumied, or perhaps did 
not possess. No collection of Burke’s 
sayings could have equalled what are 
to be met with in Boswell’s Johnson ; 
but Johnson could never have written 
the " Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,” or the ** Lottera on a Regicide 
Peace.” , 

7(j^ Like most men of a sound intel- 
lect, an ai^ent disposition, and an in- 
dependent character, Mr Burke was 
strongly attached to the principles of 
freedom; and, during the American 
War, when those principles appeared to 
be endangei'ed by the conduct of the 
British goveiiiment, he stood forth os 
an uncompromising leader of the Op- 
position in parliament. He was from 
the outset, however, the friend of free- 
dom only in conjunction with its indis- 
pensable allies, order aud property; and 
. the severing of the United States fr’om 
the British empire, and the establish- 
ment of a pure republic beyond the At- 
lantic, appears to have given the first 
rude shock to his visions of the eleva- 
tion and improvement of the species, 
and suggesje^ the poinfril doubt, whe- 
ther the cause of liberty might not, in 
the end, be moi’e endangered by the 
extravagance of its supporters than by 
the efforts of its enemies. These doubts 
were confirmed by the first aspect of 
theFrench Bevolution; and while many 
^of the grea^jb men of his were daz- 
ded by the bi'ightness of its morning 
light, he at once discerned, amidst the 
deceitful ;1:fiaEe, the small black cloud 
which to cover theworld with dark- 
ness. With the characteristic ai'dour 
of his disposition^ which often led him 
into vdiemi^ce invective, he in- 
stantly espoused the opposite si^ ; and, 
in so doing, he seveiW, without hesi- 
tation, the oonnections and friendships 
of his whole lifq, He experienced the 
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most heart:r6ndizig anguish as Jong as 
the struggle lasted; but when it 'vfas 
over, he at once recovered — as great 
minds always do — his mental serenity, 
which he expressed by the fine quota- 
tion • 

** JIGnoas colsfi iu puppi. Jam certus eundl, 

Carpebat somnOB.'* • 

71. lie had the proud and solitary in- 
dependence which so often characterises 
real genius. Relying on bis own convic- 
tions, he was confident against the ^orld 
in arms. Nor has this patriotic self-sac- 
rifice, this heroic spirit, been without its 
reward. Posterity has already done jus- 
tice to his principles. He is universally 
regarded as the firlt of modern political 
philosophers. In the prososution of his 
efforts in defence of order, he wafl led 
to profouiider principles of wisdom, re- 
gaining human afi‘aii‘8, than any intel- 
lect save that of Bacon, had reached, 
and which are yet far in advance of the 
geneiul understanding of mankind. His 
was not the instinctive horror at revolu- 


tioj^ which arises from thq possession of 
power, the prej udices of birih, or the self- 
ishness of wealth. On the contrary, he 
brought to the consideration ofthe great 
questions which then divided society, 
prepossessions only on the other side, 
a heart long >^armed by the feelings of 
liberty, a disposition euthusit&tic in its 
Bupppri, a lifetinfo apent in its seiwicc. 
He was led to combat the principles of 
Jacobinism from an eifi’ly and clcai* per- 
ception of their consequences ; from 
foi’eseging that they would infallibly, 
if successful, distto^ the elements of 
freedom ; and, in the end? leave to so- 
ciety, bereft of all its bulwarks, only 
an old ago of slavery and decline. It 
was not as the enemy, but tlie friend 
of liberty, that he was the determined 
opponent of the Revolution ; and such 
will ever be the foundation in charac- 
ter on which the most resolute, bccauso 
the most enlightened and the least self- 
ish, resistance to democratic ascend- 
ancy will be founded. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1797— yALL OP VKNICE. 


1. This year 1797 was fiir/rom real- 
ising the brilliant prospects which Mr 
Pitt hod anticipated for the canlpaign, 
and which the reeent dliance with the 
Empress Gari^^erlne had rendered so 
likely to be fulfilled. The death of that 
^eat princess, who alone, with the Brit- 
ish statesman, appreciated the fiill ex- 
tent of the danger, and the necessity of 
vigorous measuros to counteract it» put 
an end to all the projected armaments. 
The Emperor Paul, who succeeded her,' 
countermanded the great levy of a hun- 
dred and fifiy thoUs«Uid men which she 
had ordered for the French war ; and, 
so far from evincing any disposition to 
mingle in the contentions of Southern 
Europe, seemed absorbed only in the! 
domestic concerns of his vast empire. I 


Prussia still neutral; and it was 
ascertained that a considerable time 
must elapse before the veterans of the 
Archduke coul^ be drawn ,fi‘om the 

tier of the H^editaiy States. Every- 
thing, therefore, conspired to indicate 
xhat» by an early and vigorous effori, 
a fatal blow iftight be struck at the 
heart of the Austriaq power, before the 
resources of the monarchy could be col- 
' lected %o repel ft 

2. Aware c# the necessity of com- 
mencii^ . operations early in spring, 
Napoleon had, in the beginning of the 
preoi^ng winter, urged the Directory* 
io send him powerful reinfoi*oements, 
and put forth the strength of the Ke- 
publm in a quarter where the barriers 
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of the Imperial dominions vere already 
in a great meaaure broken through. A 
very little consideration was required 
to show that this was the most vulner- 
able side on which the enemy could be 
assailed; but the j^alousy^of the Direc- 
tory prevented them from placing the 
greater part of their forces at the dis- 
posal of so ambiticMB* and enterprwing 
a general os the l^an conquercs*. 01> 
stinatcly adhering to the plan of Carnot, 
which ^ the' disasters of the preceding 
campaign had not taught them fp dis- 
trust, they direct^ Htf jhe to send his 
forces to the Inny of the Sambre and 
Mouse, of which he received the com- 
mand, while latg;o ttfinforcements were 
also despatched to the army of the 
Rhine. Their plan was ‘to open the 
campaign with two armies of eighty 
thousand men each in Germany, aiding 
independent of each other, and on a 
parallel and fai* distant line of opera- 
tions. The divisions of Bemadotte and 
Delmas, above twenty thousand strong, 
were sent from the Rhine to strengthen 
the Army of Italy. Thfeo bra\fe men 
crossed the Alps in the depfch of win- 
ter. In ascending Mont CeniSj a violent 
snow-storm arose, and the guides re- 
commended a halt; but the officers or- 
. dered the drums to beat and the ebarge 
to sound, and they faced the tempest as 
they would havmruskedupou the enemy. 
The arrival of these troops i*aised the 
army immediately under the command 
ofNapoleontosixty-oue thoumnd, inde- 
pendent of sixteen thousand who were 
scattered , from Ancona to Milan, and 
employed in overawing the Pope, and 
securing the rear and ^mxmiunicatlons 
of the army. FdVir diving, destined for 
immediate operation^ ^re assembled 
in the Trevisano March in the end of« 
Februaiy — ^vias. that of Maso^na at Bas- 
sano, of Serrurier at gSistelbranoo, of 
Augereau at Treviso, and of Barnadotte 
at Padua. Joubert^ with hit own divi- 
sion, mnforced by those of Deltnas and 
Barsguay d^Hitliara, wet sba^oned in 
the Tyrol, to make head against the 
formidable, forces which the Imperial^ 
ists were;aSsemi^^ ihihat warlike 
province. • . 

3. Meanwhile the Auatrhm govern- 
ment had been actively emplby^, dur- 
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ing theiwinter, in taking measures to 
repair the losses of the campaign, and 
make head against the redoubtable ene- 
my who thi'eateued them on the Garin- 
thian frontiers. The great successes of 
the Archdukb in Germany had” filled 
them with the strongest hopes that the 
talents and ia.fiu6nce of that youthful 
general would succeed in stemming the 
I torrent of invasion from the Italian 
plaina As their veteran forces in Italy 
had Eumost all perished in the disastrous 
campaign of 1796, they resolved to 
bring ^irty thousand men, under the 
Archduke in person, from the Upper 
Rhine, to opposeNapoleon, leaving only 
one corps there und6^ Latour, and an- 
other under iVemeck on the lower part 
of the river, to make head against the 
Republican armies. Fresh, levies of men 
were made in Bohemia, lUyria, and Gal- 
lioia; the contingents of the Tyrol were 
quadrupled ; and the Hungarian nobil- 
ity, imitating the noble example of their 
ancestors in the time of Maria Tlreresa, 
voted twenty thousand infantry and 
ten thousand cavalry, besides immense 
stores of provisions and forage, for the 
ensuing campaign. These forces, speed- 
ily raised, were animated by that firm 
and persevering spirit which has always 
characterised the Austrian nation ; tlie 
enthusiasm of the people, awakened by 
the near approach *6f danger, rose to 
the highest pitch ; and the reoiniits, 
hastily moved forward, soon filled the 
shattered battalions on the, banks of the 
Tagliameid’o. • But hew levies, however 
brave, ^lo not at once form soldiers ; the 
young recruits were no match for the 
veterans of Napoleon ; and by an inex- 
plicable tardiness, attended with the 
m6st disasti'ous effects, though too com- 
mCn at that period in the Austrian coun- 
cils, the eiperienced soldiers from the 
army of the Rhine were not brought up 
till it was too late for them ' to have any 
infiuence on tiie issue of the campaign. 

4; Anxious to fitrike a d'^cisive blow 
before this great reinforcement arrived, 
Napoleon oommenoed operations on tho 
loth Maridi, when tiie Archduke had 
oidy assembled thirty thousand men on 
the Tagliameuto, and when three weeks 
must yet (^pse before the like number 
of veteran troops could even begin to 
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arrive from the Ehine* Kq^hing de- 
monstrates more clearly the vital im* 
portanoe of time in war ; to this fatal 
delay all Uie disasters of the campaign 
were immediately owing. What could 
the ulrchduke do» witii fialf the forces 
opposed to him, in arresting the pro- 
gress of the conqueror Af It^y ? The 
summits of the jUps were still glitter- 
ing with snow and ice, but this only in- 
flamed the ambition of the ^athftil 
hero. In commencing operations thus 
early, however, the Fr^ch genend in- 
curi’cd a feaiful risk. The armies of the 
Kepublic on the Rhine were not in a. 
condition to take the field for a month 
afterwards, and STapoleon was about to 
precipitate himself into the midst of the 
Austrian naonarchy without an^} other 
support than what he could derive from 
his own forces. He was emboldened 
to do so, solely by the. inexplicable de- 
lay which tho Aulic Couiidil had in- 
curred in bringing the reinforcements 
from Qermany ttp to the menaced point. 
Aware of his inability to withstand an 
attack in frontf in the defiles of Cariu- 
thia, the Archduke Charles had nug- 
gested the plan of taking ^st on the 
flank of the invader in the Tyrol, where 
he would soonest be joined by the re- 
inforcements from Germany ; but this 
the Aulic Council, feaiful of leaving the 
great road to Vienna open, would not 
consent to. In this they committed a 
capital error. Had the Archduke, as 
he earnestly desiredl been permitted to 
-collect his army in the Tlyrol, instead 
of Carintbla, there summoned to his 
fitandard the enthusiastic peasantiy of 
that province, and fallen back, in case 
of ne^, on his reinforcements coming 
up from the Ehine^ he would have 
covered Vienna just as effectually as o|^ 
the direct rOad> accelerated by three 
weeks the Junction with those forces, 
and probably totfdly changed the fate 
of the campaign. 

5. But it is hard to say whether the 
Aulic Council or the Directory did most 
to ruin the designs of thrir victorious 
generals : for the former obliged the 
Aiohduke to assemble hie army on the 
Tagliameuto, instead of the Adige ; 
while the latter refused to ratify the 
treaty with the King of Sardinia, by 


v^ich Kapoleon had calculated on a 
subaidiaiy force of ten thousand men, 
to protect the rear and maintain the 
communications of his army. To com- 
pensate this loss, he had laboured all 
the winter to conclude an alliance with 
the VenetiaJi republic; but its haughty 
yet timid aristocracy woi-ft out with 
the French exa&tiens, nob only declined 
his overtures, but manifested some 
symptoms of alienition from the He- 
pubUcan interest, which obliged the 
Fregch general to leave a considerable 
force in the r 9 ighly}urhood of Verona, 
to overawe their vacilftiting councils. 
Thus Napoleon was left alone to haz- 
ard an irruption itito the Austrian 
states, and scale the Noric and Julian 
Alps with sixty tliousand men, leaving 
*on his left the warlike province of the 
Tyrol, by which his communications 
with the Adige might bo cut off ; and 
on his right Croatia and the Venetian 
states, the first of which was wannly 
attached to the house of Austria, while 
the last jpiight be expected, on the least 
revdbe, to jsin the same standard. 

6. Three great roads lead from Ve- 
I’ona across the Alps to Vienna — that 
of the Tyrel, that of Carinthia, and that 
of Carniola. The first, following the 
lin^of the Adig^ by Bolzano andBrixen, 
crosses the ridge of the Brenner into 
the vaUey of th(^ Ini^ from whence it 
passes by Salzbourg into that of the 
Danube, and descends to Vienna after 
passing the Enne. The second traverses 
theVicentine and Trevisano Marches, 
crosses the Piave and the Tagliamcnto, 
surmounts the Alps by the (>1 de Tar- 
wis, descendirinto Carinthia, crosses the 
Drave at Viyaeh^ and, by Klagenfui-th 
and the course of the Mour, counts the 
Siimmering, from whence it descends 
ihto the of Vienna. The third, by 
Carniola, pa^s the Isonzo at Qradiaca, 
goes through Laibachi crosses the Save 
and the Drave, ent^ Styria, passes 
Grats, the capital of that province, and 
joins th0 LUmediately preceding road 
at BrucL ilve lateral roads lead from 
the chauss^e of the Tyrol to that of 
Carinthia* the first, branching off from 
Brixen, Joins thebther at ViUaoh ; the 
second, fiom Mzbourg, leads. toBpital; 
the third, Lints, traverses a lofty 
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ridge to Juden^ourg j the fourth, frofo have heejii victorious in foiuteen piteh- 
Exms, crosses to (leoben ; the fifths from ed iAittles and seventy combats ; you 
St Polten to Bruck. Three cross-roads have made 100,000 prisoners, taken 500 
unite the chaussde of Carinthia^with pieces ef field artiUezy, 2000 of heavy 
that of Oarniola ; the first bomches off calibre, and four sets of pontoons. The 
from Gorieia, and, f^llowin? the course contributions )^ou have levied on'tlie 
of the Isonzo, joins at Tamns the route vanquished countries have clothed, fed, 
of Carinthii; the second connects Laib- and paid the aitny, and you have, be- 
ach and Klagenfuitk ;*th6 third, set- sides, sent 80,060,000 fi'ancs to the pub- 
ting out fix)m Marburg, also terminates lie treasuiy. You have enriched the 
at Khigenfurth. Ihe rivers ^vhich de- Museum of Paris with 300 cMfS'd* murre 
scend from the chain of mountains into of art, me produce of thii’ty centuries, 
the Adriatic Sea, did not presently You have conquered the finest couu- 
formidable obstacle. • Hie Piave and ' tries in Europe for tho Republic ; the 
theTagliamentfiwereharcfiydefensible; Transpadane and Cispadane Republics 
and although the line of the Isonzo was owe to you their fi'eedom. The French 
far stronger, yet it Mi'as susceptible of colours now fly, for tllb first timo, on 
being turned by the Col de Tarwis. the shores of the Adriatic, in front, and 

7. By accumulating the mass of his withim twenty-four hours' sail of tho 
forces on his own left, and penetrating* country of Alexander 1 The Kings of 
through the higher ridges, Napoleon Sardinia, of Naples, the Pope, the Duke 
perceived that he would overcome all of Pamia> have been detached from the 
the obstacles which nature had opposed coalition. 'You have chased the Eng- 
to his advance, and turn all the Aus- lishfroni Leghorn, Genoa, Corsica; and 
trian positions by the Alps which com- now still higher destinies avrait you : 
manded them. He directed Massena, you will show yourselves worthy of 
accordingly, to turn the fladk of them 1 Of all the enemies who were 
the enemy with his powezful division, leagued against the R^ublic, the Eiu- 
while the tlrree others attached them in peror alone maintains the contest; but 
front at the same time. Joubert, with he is blindly led by that lyerfidious ca- 
seventeen thousand men, received or- binet, which, a stranger to the evils of 
ders to force the passes of the ItcSion w^ai*, smiles at the stifieriugs of the Gon- 
Tyrol, and drive the enemy over the tinent. Peace can no longer be found 
Brenner; andVjptoiYwho was slillon but in the heart of ^ the Hereditary 
tho Apennines, was destined to move States ; in seeking it tliere, you will re- 
forward with his division, which sue- spect the religion, the manners, the 
cessive additions woul<k raise to Jiwenty property of a brafe people; you will 
thousand men, to che Adige, to keep bring freedom to the valiant Hungarian 
in check the Venetian levies, and se- nation.” ^ 

cure the communications of the army. 0. The approaching contest between 
Thirty-five thousand of ^he , Austrian the Archduke Charios and Napoleon 
forces, under th^ Archduje in person, excited the utmost intei^est throughout 
were assembled on the Togliamento ; Eui'ope, both from the magnitude of 
the remainder of his army, fifteen thou- tiie cause which they respectively boro 
sand strong, was in the 'IVrol at Bol- upon their sfirords, and the great deeds 
zano, while thirty thousatfd of the best which, on difi'erCut theatres, they hod 
troops he could ultimately rdy on, were severally achieved. Ite one appeared 
only bednnjng their inarch from the resplendent from the conquest of Italy; 
Upper Rhine. the other illustrious from the deliver- 

8. Napoleon mov^ his headquarteifs ance of Germany i the age of both was 
to Bassano on the fitif March, and ad- the Same; their courage equfd, their re- 
dressed the fdllqwing Order of the day spect for each other reciprocal. But 
to his army: ‘'Boldiersl The fall of their disiposEtions were extremely dif- 
Mantua has termixiatdd the wiir in Italy, ferent^ and, the resqurceB on which they 
which haus given y^ eternal tities to had to ririy in ^ contest which w'as 
the gratitude of your dbuntry. . YOu approaching fte various as the causecr 
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wliich they supported. The one was I 
audacious and impetuous ; Ihe <tther | 
calm and judicious : the fimt was at the I 
head of troops hitherto uncon(^uered ; ! 
the last, of soldiers dispirited by disas- 
ter the former combaJied not with 
arms alone, but with the newly-roused 
passions ; the latter, with the weapons 
only of the ancieht faith. The Repub- 
lican army was the more numerous ; 
the Imperial, the more fully equipped : 
on the victory of Hapoleon deluded 
the luaintenauce of the Republican 
sway in Italy; on the success of the 
Archduke the existence of the empire 
of the Cissars in Germany. On the 
other hand, the people of the provinces, 
around and behind the ^eatre of- war, 
were attached to the AUBtriRn|, and 
hostile to the French; retreat, there- 
fore, was the policy of the former, im- 
petuous advance of the latter : victory 
by the one was to be won by rapidity 
of attack ; success could be hoped for 
by the other only by protracting the 
contest. Great reinforcements were 
hastening to the Archduke from the 
Rhine, the Hereditaj^ States, and Hun- 
gry, while his adversary could expect 
no assistance in addition to what he at 
first brought into action. Success at 
first, therefore, seemed within the gi’asp 
of ^fapoleon ; hut if the contest could 
be protracted, it inight be expected to 
desert the Republican for the Imperial 
banners. 

10, On the 10th March all the col- 
umns of the army were in motion, 
though the weather was sftll rigorous, 
and snow to the depth of seii^r^ feet 
encumbered the high^ passes of the 
mountains. s advanced guard 

came first into action ; he set out from 
Bassauo, crossed the Piavejn the moun- 
tains, came up With the* division of 
Lusignan, which he defeated, with the 
loss of five hundred prisoners, amon^ 
whom was that general himself. By 
pressing forward through the higher 
Alps, he compelled the ,Arohduke, to 
prevent his ri^t flank being tlirnod, 
to fall hack from the Piave to the Tog- 
liamento, and concentrate his army be- 
hind the latter river. On the 16th 
March, at nine o'clock ih the zhoming, 
the three ^Lyieions of ihe French exmy. 


destined to act under Napoleon in j^r- 
8(m, were drawn up ih front of me 
Austrian force, on the right bank of 
the Tagliameuto. This stream, after 
descending from the mountains, sepa- 
rates into several branches, all of which 
are fordablcf and cavers the ground for 
a greatextent between them with stones 
and gravel. The ^Imperial squadrons, 
nuln^rous and magnificently a-ppointed, 
were drawn up on 'toe opposite shore, 
ready to fall on the French infantry tho 
moment that they crossed the stream ; 
iand% vast armj^iof guns already scat- 
tered their btals nihong^ its numerous 
branches. N apoleon, seeing the enemy 
so well prepared, had recourse to a 
stratagem. He ordered the troops to 
retire without the reach of the enemy’s 
!^re, establish a bivouac, and begin to 
cook their victuals. The Archduke, 
conceiving all chance of attack over for 
the day, withdrew his forces into their 
camp in tho rear. When all was quiet, 
tho signal was given by the French gen- 
eral : the soldiers ran to arms, and form- 
ing ivitlf inconceivable rapidity, ad- 
vanced quickly in columns by dchelon, 
flanking each other in the finest order, 
and procipituted themselves into the 
river. The precision, the beauty of 
the eiiovements, resembled the exercise 
of a field-day ; never did an aimy ad- 
vance upon the enemy in a more ma- 
jestic or imposing maimer. The ti’oops 
vied with each other in tl^e regularity 
andfirmnessof t^ieir advance. “Soldiers 
of the ]^ihe ! " exclaimed Beroadotto, 
“ the Army of Italy is watching your 
conduct.” The rival divisions reached 
toe stream at the same time, and feaiv 
lessly plunging into water, soon 
gained theopj^siteshoi’e. The Austrian 
cavalry, hastening to the spol, charged 
toe French infantxy on toe edge of toe 
water ; but it»was too late ; they were 
alreaifty established in battle-array on 
toe left bank. Soon the firing became 
general along the whole line ; but the 
Archduke seeing toe passage achieved, 
his flank turned and being unwilling 
to engage in a decisive action ?>6fore 
toe arrival of his dlrisions from the 
Rhine, oi^leredaretreat; and the FmoIl 
tfoops pursued him foulr miles 
from toe battle. lutoisacUoa 
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the Imperialists lost: sii: pieces of caiii|pu success had most important conse- 
and five hundred men ; and, what Was quetices; the division of Bemadotte 
of more importance^ the prestige of a marched upon and took possession of 
first success. In truth, the Archduke Laibt^, while a thousand horse oecu- 
neverafberwardaregained the confidence pied Trieste, ihp greatest harbour of 
of his soldiers in contending with the the Austrian monarchy ; and Serrurier 
conqueror of Italy/ • ascended the course of the Isonzo, by 

ll. .ShoL-tly after, Masaene, on the Caporetto the Austrian ckimat 
central road, effectc)^ his passage at 3t to regain at Tarwis the route of Cariu- 
Daniel. Soon after, he i^e hjrfself thia. 

master of Ozoppo,thekey of thebhauss^ 12, Meanwhile Massena, purauing the 

of the Ponteba, which was not occupied brokeib remains of Ockaay’s division, 
in force, pushed on to the Venetian made himself master of the important 
a narrow gorg«, judely forfifleds Col de Tarwis, the crest of the Alps, 
which he ius<a catf'ied, and drove the commanding the ^mBeys descending 
Austrian division of Ooksay before him both to CarintW and Dalmatia. The 
to the ridge of Tarwis. The occupation Archduke immediately foresawthe dan- 
of the Ponteba by Massena prevented ger which t]^e division of Bayelitch 
the Archduke from continuing his re- would incur, pressed in rear by the 
treat by the direct chauss^e to Carim victonous troops which followed it up 
thia ; he resolved, therefore, to I’cgain the Isonzo, and blocked up in front by 
it by the cross-i'oad which follows the the division of Massena, at the upper 
blue and glittering waters of the Isonzo, end of the defile, on the ridge of Tarwis. 
because ^e Carinthiau road, being the He resolved, therefore, at all hayords, 
most direct, was the one which Napo- to retake that impoHant station, and 
leon would probably follow ip his ad- for this purpose hastened in person to 
vance upon Vienna Fo^tHiS purpose Klagenmrth, on the northern side of 
he despatched his parks of artillery, and the great chain of the ^ps, and put 
the division of Bayaliteh, by the monzo himj^ at the head of a division of five 
towards Tarwis, while the remainder of thousand grenadiers, the first of the 
his forces retired by the Lower Isonzo. promised reinforcement, who had ar< 
The day after the battle of the«Tag- rived at that place the day before from 
liamento, Hapoleou occupied Palma the Rhine. With these veteran tro^s 
Huova, where he found immense mega- he advanced to retak*, the passage. He 
zines, soon jater pushed on to Qrad- was at first successful, and, after a sharp 

isoa, situat^ on the Lower Isonzo, action, established himself on the sum- 
and garrisoned by tluqjs thousand men. mit with the grenadiers and the division 
Bernadette’s divisionarrived fiifit before of Ooksay. But Massena, who was well 
the place, and instantly plungmg into aware of tie importance of this post, 
the torrent^ which at that time was upon the possession of which the fate 
uncommonly low, notmthstanding a of the Austrian division coming up the 
shower of balls .from \wo thousand Isonzo and the issue of the campaign 
Ccoatians^ stationed on 'ihe opposite depended, made the moat; ^Jg^us ef- 
shore, succeeded in forcing the passage, forts to regain his ground* The tiopps 
from whence he rashly advanced to ou both sides fought with ihe uime^ 
assault the place. A terriWe fire di resolution, and both oommandeTS ex- 
grape and musketry, which swept off posed thw persons l^e tiie meanest of 
fivehundredm^ispeedilyrepulsedthis the soldiers; the oomiDn thundered 
attack ; but while the Imperialists were above' the blouds ; the cavalry charged 
congratulating themsblvpii upon^ their on fields ofdce; tiioJafantiy struggled 
success, thedivirionof Bermtcr, which through drij^ of mesw. At length^the 
had(»xutt»dinaimiherquarter,f^ obstinate OouTaga Of MsuBBena prevailed 
cm the heights in' the reat, Bpon which over the pimsevaring resolution of his 
^ey laid down thein anus; to the hnm- advmeaiY; and ihe A^hduke, after 
ber of two ihoQSimd,'#ftii' len pieces of haviQg.eQi^Suost^d'lixs last reserves, was 
artiUmy, and eighV^^auderds. , This compeited t<> ; give jWay, and yield the 
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possession of the blood-stained snows of 
Tarwis to the Bepublicaa solders, | 

18. Ko sooner had the French gen- 
eral established himself on this import- 
ant station; than he occupied in^forco 
both the defiles leading to^Yillcush, whi- 
theri^e Archduke hadreti^, and those 
descendingto the AustriancAiusot, where 
Bayalitch’s division was %zpdCt^ soon 
to appear. Meanwhile that general, en- 
cumbered with artillery and ammuni- 
tion waggons, was slowly ascending the 
vine-clad course of the Isonzo, and hav- 
ing at length passed the gates of the 
Austrian ehima, he deemed himself 
secure, under the shelter of that al- 
most impregnable barrier. But no- 
thing coidd witbsiiand the attack of the 
French. Thefourthregimcht,surnamed 
“ the Impetuous," scaled, with infinite 
difficulty, the rocks which overhung 
the left of the position, while a column 
of infantry ass^ed it in irimt ; and the 
Austrian detachment, finding itself thus 
turned, lead down its arms. Ho re- 
sourcenowremainedtoBayalitch. Shut 
up in a narrow valley, between impass- 
able mountains, he was pressed in rear 
by the victorious, troops of Serrurier, 
and in front found his advance stopped 
by the vanguard of Massena on the 
slopes of the Tarwis. A number of 
Croatians escaped over the moimtaius 
by throwing away^eir arms ; but the 
greater part of the division, consisting 
of the general, himself, three thousand 
five hundred men, twenty-five pieces of 
cannon, and four hundred artery or 
baggage, we^ons, fell into the hands of 
the Republicans. • 

14. Napoleon had now gained the 
crest of tbe, Alps : headquaVters were 
Bucoeasivehr transferred to Gaporetto, 
Tarwis, Vdlaon, and Elaffenlhrth : the 
army passed the Brave by^the bridge- 
of Yillaob, which the Imperialists had 
not time to bum ; and, descending the 
course of the streams, found its^ in 
the valleys which lead to th6,Banube. 
The Alps were passed,;, the scmeiy, the 
manners, the houses, the ojoltiyation, 
oU hore^e ohara<^ of Germany' The: 
soldiers admired the good humour and 
honesty of the peasants, the invariable 
characteristioB of the Gothic race ; de- 
tached cottages v^ere spread through 


the vaUeys, the never-foiling mark of 
gei^eval security and long^estabUshed 
wellbeing ; the quantity of vegetables, 
of horses, and chariots, proved of the 
utmost service to the army. Elagen- 
forth, Bun'ounded by a ruined rampart, 
was slightly defended ; the French had 
no sooner made themselves piasters of 
that town, than they restored thfi forti- 
ficaidons, and established magazines of 
stores *and provisioniib; while the whole 
British merchandise found in Trieste, 
was, according to the usual custom of 
the Republicans, confiscated for their 
use. ^ ' 

15. While these important operations 

were going forward in Carintma, Jou- 
bert had gained c^cisive successes in 
the Italian Tyrol. No sooner had the 
Iqattle of the Tagliamento expelled the 
Imperialists from Italy, than that gen- 
eral received orders to avail himself of 
his numerical superiority, and drive the 
Austrians over the Brenner. He com- 
menced the attack, accordingly, on the 
20th March. The Imperialuts were in 
two <|jivi^on8. one under Kerpen, on 
the Lavis, in the valley of the Adige ; 
the other under Laudon, in the moun- 
tains n^r Neumarkt. The former, en- 
camped on the plateau of Cembra, on 
the river Lavis, was assailed by Jou- 
bert with superior forces, and after a 
short action driven bade to Bolzano, 
with the loss of ti;^ thdhsand five hun- 
dred prisoners and seven pieces of Can- 
non. The French, after tfiis saccess, 
separated in two divisions : the first, 
under Baraguay d'Hilliers, pumued the 
broken remains of Kerpen’s forces on 
the, great road to Bolzano ; while the 
secondi compuM* of of the 

troops under Voubert in person, ad- 
vanced against Laudon, who lad come 
up. to Neumarkt, in the eudWour to 
re-4stablirii his communication with 
Kerpen. The Imperialists, attacked by 
superior forces, were routed, with the 
loss of several pieces of cannon and a 
thousand jprispners; while, on the same 
day, the otlftr division of the army 
entered JBclsano without opposition, 
and nijiade itfelf master of all the maga- 
snnea.it, contained, tt, 

16. BolzaiPo . is situated at. the 'junc- 
tion of the vall^ of the Adige and the 
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Eiaaoli. To command both, Joubert 
left Uelmas, five thousand t&en, 
in that town, and himself adTanoed in 
person with the remainder of his forces 
up' the narrow and rocky defile which 
leads by the banks of the Eisach to 
Brixen. Kerpen «awaite^ him in the 
position tof Clausen — romantic and 
seemingly impregnabhs pass, three miles 
above Bolzano, wfiere the mountains 
approach each c4^er so closel/, jis to 
leave only the bed of the stream and 
the breadth of the road between their 
frowning brows* Ai^inaccessibl^preci- 
pice shuts ii^the^assl^n the southern 
side, while on the noi'them a succession 
of wooded and rooky peaks rise in wild 
variety from the n%ing torrent to the 
naked cliffs, three tliousand feet above. 
Early in the morning, the French pi:^> 
seuted themselves at the jaws of this 
formidable defile; but the Austrian and 
Tyrolese marksmen, perched on the 
cliff's and in the woods, kept tip so ter- 
rible a fire upon the road, that column 
after column, ^hich advanced to the 
attack, was swept away.^Fof th%whole 
day the action continued, without the 
Republicans gaining any advant^; 
but towaids evening their active light 
infantry succeeded in scaling the rocky 
heights on the right of the Imperialists, 
and rolled down great blocks of stone, 
which rendered the pass no longer 
tenable. Jou9ert, aat the same time, 
charged r^idly in front, at the head of 
two I'egiments formed in close column ; 
and the Austrians, unable to withstand 
this combined effort, fell back towards 
Brixen, which was soon after occupied 
by their indefatigable puiwuers. ^ ' 

17. The Jhvasion of we Tyrol, so far 
from daunting, tended onl^r to aniinate 
the Bpiifb of peasantry in that Wai'- 
Uke district. Eerpen, as he fell biick,* 
distributed numerous .^odamail^us, 
which spon brought crowds of expert 
and dauntless marksmen to his stan- 
dard ; and, reinforced by these, he took 
post at lHlittenwald, h<ming to cover 
both tha geeaib road over Mount Bren- 
ner and the latered onpigltich,|iaoended 
the PttsterthaL « But h4 ^as attacked 
with su(^ vigour hr Qehoral Belliard, 
at the head Of the S>eneh in 

close column, that hg was unable to 


maintain hisground,aud driven from the 
cai|tellaied heights of Stcrzten to take 
post on the summit of the Brenher, the 
last barrier of Innsprnck, still covered 
withSihe snows of winter. The alarm 
spread throi:^h the whole of the Tyrol ; 
an attack on its capital was hourly ex- 
pected ; and it was thought the enemy 
intended to ifsnetrate across the valley 
of the Inn, and join the invading force 
on the Rhine.. 

1 8a.But J oubert, notwithstanding his 
Buccessea, was now in n dangerous po.si- 
tion. The accounts he received from 
Bolzano depicted in glowing colours the 
progress of the levy m maiae ; and al- 
though he was at bead «f twelve 
thousand men, it was evidently highly 
dangerous ^ther to remain where he 
wasjrin the midst of a wai-like province 
in a state of insuiTection, or advance 
unsupported over the higher Alps into 
the valley of tlie Inn. There was no 
alternative, therefore, but to retrace his 
Btepsdown the Adige,' or join Napoleon 
by the cross-x*oad from Brixen, through 
the Pusterthal, to Klagenfuith. He 
preferre<l the latter ; brought up Del- 
mas with his division from Bolzano, 
and, setting out in the beginning of 
April, joined the main army in Carin- 
thia with all his forces and five thou- 
sand prisoners, leaving Servier to maJto 
head as he best cou{d against the for- 
midable force which Laiidon was Oi'gau- 
ising in the valley of the Upper Adjge. 
Thus, in twenty days after the cam- 
paign opened, the army of the Arch- 
duke was driven over the Julian Alps ; 
the Frcnch occupied Camiola, Carin- 
thia, Trieste, Fiutne, and the Italiau 
Tyrol ; and a'formidable force ofifoi-ty- 
five thousand men, flushed with victorW' 
was on the norihem declivity of the 
Alps, within sixty leagues of Vienna. 
On the other hand, the Austrians, dis- 
puted by disaster and weakened by 
defeat, had lost a fourth of their num- 
ber in the different actions which had 
oocuired, while the army of the Rhine 
was at so great a distance as to be un- 
able to take any pari in the defence of 
theca^taL 

19. Bttt> notwitftuitanding all this, the 
situation of the Republican armies, in 
many respects, was highly perilous. An 
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insurrection was breaking out in the Ve- 
netian pi-ovinces, which iu was easy to rjee 
would ultimately involve that power in 
hostilities with the French government; 
Laudon was advancing by rapid e6:ides 
in the,>valley of the Adige, ^vith no ade- 
quate force to check his operations; and 
the aimiies of the Rhine were so far fi’om 
being in a condition to afl^rd any effec- 
tual assistance, that they had not yet 
crossed that frontier river. The French 
troops coidd not descend unsupported 
into the valley of the Danube, for they 
had not cavalry sufficient to meet the 
numeiuus and powerful squadrons of 
tho Imperialists ; and what were forty- 
five thousand meiv in the heart of the 
Austrian empire ? These considerations, 
which had long weighed wit\i Napoleon, 
became doubly cogent, from a despatch 
received on the 31st March, at IClagen- 
furth, which announced that Moreau’s 
troops could not enter upon the cam- 
pwgn for want of boats to cross'* the 
Uiine, and that the Amjy of Italy must 
i*eckou upon no suppoH finDm the other 
forces of the Republic. It was evident, 
notwithstanding the extreme pecuniazy 
distress of the government, that there 
was s6mething designed in this dilatory 
conduct, which endangered the bravest 
army and all the conquests of the Re- 
public. Tho truthwas, they had already 
conceived that jeajpuay of their victo- 
rious general, which subsequent events 
so fully justified, and apprehended less 
danger from a retreat l^fore the Im- 
peril forces, than from a junction of 
their greatest armies unde!^ such an 
aspiring leadei*. » 

20. Deprived of all prospect of that 
co-operation on which he had relied in 
roBsing the AlpB> Ka^leou wisely de- 
termined to forego all thoughts of dic- 
tating peace under the walls pf Vienna, 
and contented himself with making the 
most of hia recent suecesaea, byobtam- 
ing advantagocma tenus from Ihe Aus- 
trian government. A few hours, accord- 
ingly, after receiving the despatch of the 
Directory, he addressed toihe i^<dsduke 
Charles one of these memora^e letters, 
which, almost as much as his campaigns) 
exhibit his profound and impassicoed 
mind : “ Q^eral-in^ohief, — Brave sol- 
vot. IV. 


diers make war, and desire peace. Has 
not ihis war already continued sixyears ? 
Have we not slain enough of our fellow- 
creatures, and inflicted a sufficiency of 
woes on suffering humanity? It de- 
mands repose on all sides. Europe, 
which took u]»arms itgainst the Fi'cnch 
Republic, has laid them aside. Your 
nation alone remain^, and yet blood is 
about to flow in as great profusion as 
ever. This sixth casspaign has com- 
menced with sinister omens ; but what- 
ever may be its issue, we shall kill, on 
one si Je and tho oj^er, many thousand 
men, and, neveriSh^eis, at, last come to 
an accommodation,* for everything has 
a teiminatipn, even the passions of ha- 
tred. Tb e Directoryhus already evinced 
to the Imperial government its anxious 
wish to put an end to hostilities ; the 
court of London alone broke off the 
negotiation. But you, general-in-chief, 
who, by your birth, approach so near 
the throne, and ai'e above all the little 
passions which tpo often govern minis- 
ters and governments, ai'e you resolved 
to des^e'the^itle of benefactor of h\i- 
manity, and oAho real saviour of Ger- 
many ? Do not imagine, general, from 
this, that I conceive that you are not 
in a situation to save it by force of arms; 
but e^en in such an event, Germany 
will not be the less ravaged. As for my- 
self, if the overture which I have the hon- 
our to make shall btAhe fiioans of saving 
a single life, 1 shtill be more proud of the 
civic crown, which 1 shall be'^conscious 
of havingideserved, than of the melan- 
choly glory attending military success.” 
The Archduke returned a polite and 
dignified answer, in these teims : ** In 
the duty which^s assigned to me there 
is no power either to semtiuise the 
causes, or terminate the duratidh of the 
Var;' and, as I<am not invested with any 
powers in that mpect, you will easily 
conceive that 1 can enter into no nego- 
tiation without express authority from 
thelmperialgovemment” It is I’emark- 
able how ma^ more Napoleon, a Re- 
publican geuem, &ere assumed the Iw- 
guage and ton^ciaed the power of an in- 
dependentso^Creign, than hisillustrious 
<i|>ponffiat ; a suptal |p:oof how eariy he 
<^nti^^atedwat supreme authority 
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which his extraordinary abiUti|js so 
well qualiUjEni him to attfun, and which 
he so soon after reached. The Arch- 
duke was strongly impressed with the 
xnilitaty talents displayed by Kapoleon 
in this brief but eventfhl campaign ; he 
mi^t have said,^ did Pompey to Ser* 
toriua, ^ I have learned more by de- 
feat from you tbaa by victory over 
otheiu*’* ^ • 

21. To give ^weight to his negotia* 
tions, the French genei'al pressed the 
Imperiolista with all his might in their 
retreat. Early on«t^ let Apftl, Mas- 
sena came «ip \^th the Austrian rear- 
ward in advance of Freisach ; they were 
instantly attacked routed^ and driven 
into the town p€!il-meU with the vic- 
tors. ISText day Napoleon, continuing 
his march, found himself in presence of 
the Archduke in person, who had col- 
lected the greater part of his army, re- 
inforced by four ^visions recently ar- 
rived from the Rhine, to defend the 
gorw of Neumarkt. This terrific defile, 
which even a traveller can hardly tra- 
verse without a feelinSL of aweir offered 
the strongest position to a retreating 
army; and its mouth, with all the vil- 
lages in the vicinity, was occupied in 
force by the Austrian grenadiers. The 
French general collected Mstforces; 
Mosseua was directed to assemble all 
his divisions on the left of the chausB4e', 
the division of QRyeux was placed on 
the heigjits on the right, and that of 
Serruri'er in reaervp. At three in the 
afternoon the attsMk comAnenced at 
all points; the soldiers of the feline 
diallenged the veterans of the Italian 
army to ei^ual the swiftness of their 
advance ; and the ri^ ooxps, eagerly 
watching each otheA steji, precipi- 
tated tnemeelves with irresistible force 

J'apprends plus contre vfius par mes d4aa- 
vabtag-es, 

J’aie emport^i que les plus beaux sucdts 
qu’ailleurs 

Ne mbnt enocre appris par xncs prosper- 
ites. 

vote eequil fiuitilalre^SirVOir ooqne vdus 


upon enemy. The Austeians, after 
afshoxx action, fell back in confusion ; 
and the Archduke took advantage of the 
apppaoh of night to retire to Hunds- 
mtakt In this affair the Imperialists 
lost fiffceenjtiundred men, nlthojtgh the 
division of Massena was adoue seriously 
engaged. Napoleon instantly pushed on 
to Schufling, a military post of great 
impoitance, as it was situated ai the 
junction of the cross-road from tlie Ty- 
rol eind the great clmuss^e to Vienno, 
which was carriod after a mde combat; 
and on the following day he despatchocl 
Quieux up the rugged defiles of the 
Hour in pursuit of the column ofSpornli, 
which, after a shafp action with the 
French ac^anced guard, succeeded in 
joining the main army of the Imperial ists 
by the route of llastadt. Two days after, 
Napoleon pushed on to Judenbourg, 
where headquarters wore established on 
the 6th April, and then halted to col- 
lect his scattered forces, while the ad- 
vanced guard occupied the village'J^of 
Leoben. The Archduke now resolved 
to leave the mountains, and concentrate 
all his divisions in the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, where the whole resources 
of the monarchy were to be collected, 
and the last battle fought for the inde- 


22. This rapid advance excited the 
utmost consternation at the Austrian 
capital. In vain the Aulic Council atro v o 
to stem the torrent ; in vain the lower 
orders surrounded the public offices, 
and demanded with loud cries to be en- 
rolled fof* the defence of the oountiy ; 
the government yielded to the alarm, 
terror in high places paralysed every 
heart: The Danube was covered with 
boats conveying the archives and most 
precious ai-ticles beyond the reach of 
danger ; »tho young archduke and arch- 
ducheas were sent to Hungary ; and with 
them was Mabia Louisa, then hardly 
Six years of ^e, who afterwards became 
Empress of fWiee. The old foriifica- 
tions of Vienna, which had withstood 

IxTSSi*, to. .-.ut*, to. ^ Of a^6.TuriM, but had since 

fallen into decay, were hastily put into 
Bien camper, blea ehoitiir b jobaoon stn repair, and the sooilitia directed to the 

CoBVEiux, ilSltrtfritt^ Act iii. scene I. for the defence of .tiie capital. 
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!23. The Emperor, although endowed 
with more than ordinary firmness ^bf 
niliid, at length yielded to the torrent. 
<.»u the 7th April, the Arohdulce*s phief 
of the etaif, BoUegarde, along with Gen- 
t'ral Meerfeld, present^ hi^j^self at the 
outposts, and at Lbobbn a Suspension 
of arms was agreed 'on for fire days. 
All the mount^ous region, as far as 
the Wmint^ring, was to be occupied by 
the French troops, as well as Grata, the 
capihil of Styria. On the 9th, thJI ad- 
a need posts established themselves on 
ll *t ridge, the last of the Alps, before 
1. jy sink into the Austrian plain, from 
whence, in a clear day, the steeples of 
the Ciipital can be discerned; and on the 
same day headquarters wer^ established 
at Leobeu in order to conduct the i^o- 
tiation. At the same time GeneralJou- 
bort arsived in the valley of the Drave, 
and Kerpen, by a 011*001 tons route, joined 
the Archduke. The Fi’eii oh army, which 
lately extended over the whole Alpa,from 
Brixeu to Trieste, was concentrated in 
cantonments in a small apace, readv to 
debouch, in case of need, into the piain 
of Vienna. 

24. While these decisive events were 
occurring in the Alps of Cariuthla, the 
prospects of the Fi^ench in the Tyrol, 
Croatia, and Friuli, were rapidly chang- 
iiig for the worse. An insurrection 
Hfwi taken place a»ong the Croations. 
Fiume was wrested fr(?m the Republi- 
cans, and nothing but the suspension 
of arms prevented Trieste from falling 
into the hands of the insurgents. Buch 
was the panic they occaaiibned, tliat 
deitujhed parties of the Frenchified as 
far os Gdrizia, on the Isonzo. Mean- 
while Laudon, whose division was raised 
to twelve thousand by the insuil'cotion 
in the T^ol, descended the Adige, driv- 
ing the inconsiderable .division of Ser- 
Tier before him, who was soon com- 
pelled to take r^uge within the walls 
of Verona. Thus, at the momentvthat 
the French centre, far advanced in the 
mountains, was about' to be exposed to 
the whole weight of the Austrian mo- 
narchy, its two wings were*exppsed, 
and an msnrrection in progress which 
threatened to cut off the remaining 
communications in its roar. The peril- 
ous situation of the Fmch sumy can- 


not be better represented than in the 
woms of Kapoleon in huf despatch to 
the Directory, enelosing the prelimin- 
aries of Leobeu. " The coui't had eva- 
cuated Vienna ; the Archduke and his 
army were falling back on that of the 
Rhine; the people of^ Hungary, and of 
all the Heredity States, were rising 
in mass, and at this/noxnent the heads 
of tliem columns are on our flanks. 
The Rhine is not yci passed by our 
soldiers; the moment it is, the Em- 
peror will put himself at the head of 
his anJSies, and ^though, If they stood 
their ground, I would, without doubt, 
have l^aten them, yet they could still 
have fallen back on the armies of the 
Rhine and overwhehned me. In such 
a ease retreat would have been difficult, 
and the loss of the Army of Italy would 
have drawn after it that of the Republic. 
Impressed "With these ideas, I had re- 
solved to levy a contribution in the sub- 
urbs of Vienna, and attempt nothing 
more. 1 have not four thousand cav- 
alry, and, instead of the forty thousand 
infantiir Iwas^ have received, 1 have 
never got twenty. Had I insisted, in 
the oommencement of the campaign, 
upon entering Turin, I would never 
have crossed the Po ; had 1 agi'eed to 
the paoject of ^oing to Rome, 1 would 
have lost the Mikmcse ; had 1 persisted 
in advancing to Vienna. I would pro- 
bably have ruined ?he Kbpublic.*' 

25. When such were the vjews of the 
victorious and th^ dangers of the van- 
quished f>arty, the negotiation could 
not be long in coming to a conclusion. 
Napoleon, though not furnished witli 
any powers to that effect from the 
Directory, tooiyupon hiitnself to act in 
the conferences like an ind^endent 
Bovereijgn; The Austrians attached 
*gr^at importance to the etiquette of 
piFOoeedings, and offered to recognise 
the French Republic if they were allow- 
ed the precedence; but Napoleon or- 
dered that article to be wiihdrawn. 
** Effade that, • eaid he; the Republic 
is like the eun, which shines with its 
own light; W.jnuch the worse for, the 
blind, who neimot see it or profi.t by 
it,'* in truth," heiadds, ** sucfii aeon* 
was worse than useless; beoaoise, 
if one day the JBVenoh people should 
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wish to ci*eate a monarchy, the years, ^because it was not wound up 
peror might^objoct that he had rectig- with the interest of the democratic 
iiised a R^^public,” A striking proof party, ever foremost in giving celebrity 
how early the thoughts of the young to transaction, and was attended 
general had been fixed upon th4 throne, with no heroism or dignity in the van- 

26, As the French plenipotentiaries quished, it reveals the melancholy 
had not arrived, Wapole*^n, of his own truth, that small states have never so 
authority, signed the treaty. Its prin- much reasoi}, to tremble for their inde- 
cipal articles werg— il. The cession of pendence, as when large ones in their 
Flanders to the Republic, and^tlSe ex- neighbourhood are arranging the terms 
tension of its frontier to the Rhine, on of peace; nor is it easy to say whethei 
condition of a suitable indemnity being the flijustioe of the proceeding is most 
provided to the Emperor insome other apparent on the first statement of the 
quarter. 2. The desaion of SHvoy ,to spoliation, or on a review of the pre- 
thc same power, “and ^he extension pf vious transactions which are referred 
its territory to the summit of tho Pied- to in its defence. 

montese Alps. 3. The establishment 28. Venice, tho 41ueen of the Adri- 
of the Cisalpine Republic, including atic, Beate(j on her throne of waters, 
Lombardy, witli the states of Modena, ha<^long sought to veil the weakened 
Cremona, and the Bergamasqua 4, The strength and diminished courage of 
Oglio wasfixed onas tbebotmdaryof the age under a cautious and reserved neu- 
Austrian possessions in Italy. 6. The trality. The oldest state in existence, 
Emperor was to receive, in return for having survived for nearly fourteen 
HO nitmy mori^cea, tfte continental centuries, she had felt the weakness 
of Venieef including Illyria, Istria, and timidity of declining years, before 
Friuli, and Upper Italy, ai^. far as the any serious reverse had been sustained 
Oglio. ,6. Venice wat' to obtain, in in her fprtunes, and was incapable of 
return for the loss of its continents resisting the slightest attack, while as 
possessions, Romagna, Ferrara, ana yet her external aspect exhibited no 
Bologna, wlaicb the IVenoh had wrested symptotns of decay. The traveller, as 
from the Pope. 7. The important for* he sailed amid the places, which still 
tresses of Mantua, Peschiera, €*orto- rose in undecajing beauty from the 
Legnago, and Palrntf-Niiova, were to waters of the Adriatic, no longer won- 
be restored ^ the Emperor, on the dered at the astonjC»hme.ut wifii which 
conclusion of a general peace,' with the the stem Crusaders of the north gazed 
city and pasties of Verona. at her mai-ble piles^ and felt a rapture 

27. With truth dppB Hapoleon eon- like that of the Roman Emperor, when 
fees, that these arrangements^ere made he approached whei-e ** Venice sat in 

in hatred of Venice.’** Thus did that state, thr&ed on her hundred isles;” 
daring leader, and the Austrian govern- butintlie weak and pusillanimous crowd 
ment, take upon themselves, ^thout which he beheld on all sides, he looked 
any declaration of wal% or any actual invainforthedescendantsof thosebrave 
hostiliijcs with the Venetian govern- men who leaped from their galleys on 
inent, to partition out the territories o1^ the towers of Oonstantmople, and stood 
that neutral republic^ for no otherrea- forth as the bulwark of Christendom 
son than because thoy 1^ conveniently against the, Ottoman power ; and stiU 
for one of the conira;(^ing powM, and less, anlidst the , misery and dejection 
afforded a plausible pretextfor an eno^ i|dth, which be ,wa« surrounded, could 
mous acquisition of texritoxy by the Im go back iu imagiziaiioa to those days 
other. The page of hii^r^, stoned as pf liberty and valourw*!-^ 
it is with acts of oppression and vio-. ‘»when Veirico oice wal dear, 
lence, has nothing mote iniquitous to Tke ploiilaiit place of all Festivity ; 
pment. It is darker in«itroci^ than ll!»rth» the Mask of Italy.*' 

the partition of J^Umd, and has only 29. In truth, Venice exhibits one of 
excited less iudignation in subsequent the most Uuriious and instructive in- 
« Napoleon, ev. le?. stances which is to be found in modem 
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history, of the decline of a state with- 
out any rude exteraal shock, from die 
mere force of internal corruption, and 
the long-continued direction of the paa- 
, sions to selfish objects. The league of 
Cambrtiy, indeed, had shaken its po^ver ; 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
had dried up paxt of its rt^ourees, and 
the augmentation of the stren^h of the 
Transalpine monarchies had diminished 
its relative impoHance. Yet were its 
wealth and population ‘Buch as to entitle 
it to a respectable rank among the Eu- 
ropean states ; and, if directed by energy 
and courage, they might have given it 
a propouderating wei^t on the issue of 
this campaign. ' But centuries of peace 
had dissolved the courage of the higher 
orders ; ages of corruption had extin- 
guished the patriotism of the people ; 
aud the continued pursuit of selfish 
gratifioation had rendered all classes 
incapable of the sacrifices which exer- 
tion for their country required. The 
arsenals were empty ; the fortifications 
decayed; the fieet, which once mled the 
Adriatic, was rotting in the Lagunas ; 
and the army, which formerly faced the 
banded stren^h of Europe in the league 
of Cambray, was drawn entirely l^m 
the semi-barbarous provinces on' the 
Turkish frontier. With such • a popu- 
lation, nothing grand or generous could 
, be attempted ; butft was hardly to be 
expected that the country of Dtindolo 
and Carmagnola should have yielded 
without a struggle, and the eldest bom 
of the European commonwealths have 
sunk unpitMinto the grave of naritms. 

30. Kotwithstanding these dia&dvan- 
tages, however, the very peculiar situa- 
tion of Venice gave it extraordinary 
facilities for maintaining a defence, and, 
in fact, rendered it, wilh ilie maritime 
aid of ]^g]and; altogether impregnable. 
It is situated upon a cluster of &ands^ 
surrounded by the Lagunee, a isries ot 
shallow salt-^ater lakes, in general^no^ 
more than three or four feet deep; and 
separated from the Adriatic by a great 
sand-bank called the Lido^ ell the 
trances to which were strongly fortified^ 
The most considerable of these, Hal« 
mocco aud Ohiiisa, the scene of such 
<iesperate contests between the Genoese 
and Venetians in the sixteenth century, 


are guarded by strong fortresses, which 
could only be reduced by a power hav- 
ing the command of the soa. On the 
land side, Venice is unassailable, unless 
by a p%wei* which, by long-continued 
effo^, has succeeded in raising up a 
body of hoateden capable of contending 
with the celebrated gondoliefs of the 
Adriatic* Queen fdr the mastery of the 
green waves of the Loguiise. But this 
is a very difficult matftsr, for long prac- 
tice has given these boatmen extraor- 
dinary^kill in the management of their 
narrow vessels ; |fiftl ^the intricacies of 
the navigation by which tlft capital is to 
be reached from the mainland, abound- 
ing with shoals antLsaud-banks, which 
can be avoided only oy devious and cir- 
cuitous channels, render the approach 
aJInost impossible to all but those inti- 
mately acquainted with the navigation. 
The distance of the capital from the 
nearest point of the shore being above 
five miles, repdors any attempt at bom- 
bardment utterly hopeless. 

81. Wbpn the impatient traveller 
emei^is from 4lie green mounds of the 
foi’tifications of Meertri or Fusina, the 
nearest harbours of the Continent, on 
which he embarks for the Venetian ca- 
pital, andfirot finds himself on the broad 
wave ^f the Lagunee, he perceives its 
domes and steeples rising,- like specks 
above, the water, th^ extremity of 
the horizon, from the bosom of the 
waves. As he approaches nearer, wind- 
ing^hroueh the (^nnelsof the Lagunas 
clogged green seaweed, the lower 
buOdings of wo capital gradually be- 
come . visible ; islands stretching out 
on either side, surmounted by domes, 
churches, and i^fty buildings, give va- 
riety to the uniform surface of th# water, 
^nd numerous pleasure-boats, seen in 
""ail direotionfi, indicate the approach to 
the metropolis. The canals by which 
the city is at first entered, are boidered 
hy ihean bri<fic edifices, which but ill 
correspond with its imposing aspect 
when seen from a distance. But this un- 
finvourable impresBion is soon removed 
when the ^veUer reaches the Great 
Oanal^whidt l^inds m a serpentine form 
trough the heart of the city, lined on 
lather aide by stately palaces of marble, 
adorned irith thePrichest facades, in the 
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Palladian at^le. Independent of cthe 
hiatorioel Eusaociationa with which it is 
conuectedf Venice ia, from the peculi- 
arity, of its situation^ and the exquisite 
beauty of its architectural decomidns, 
the moat interesting ci^ in Emvpo. 
The Place of St 2iiark, adorned by me 
^nius of^alladio and San-Sumo, with 
its eastern end filled by the bari>arie 
magnificence of the Church of St Mark, 
presents the most beautiM aquare that 
is anywhere to be met with ; while the 
adjoining harbour, the broad c^^pame 
of which is reached tfiKCUgh the pillared 
avenue of thS Piazetta, exhibits a scene 
probably unique in the world. The 
singular assemblage of ships and gal- 
leys, often of the most grotesque con- 
struction, from evety part of the Mediter- 
ranean ; the concourse of Turkey Gree^k, 
and Asiatics on the quay; the guttering 
^pect of the barques and gondolas 
which in every direction travei’se the 
harbour, mark the approach to the 
Easteiu world ; but the noble domes of 
St Georgio Maggiore, the Reddentore, 
and the Madonna della €alute, l^peok 
the taste of Italy, and the predominattoe 
of the Christian faith. Altogether, 
Venice produces au impression never 
to be effaced from the mind of the tra: 
Teller, the recollection of which ^;eours 
to the latest period of life with its bright 
skies, glassy and glowing sun- 

sets, like the visions of bliss seen in 
earlier and enthusiasUc days. 

82, The proximity of the^ Venetian 
continented provinces to those wbi<di 
had recently been revobitionised by the 
Itepublican arms, and the sojourning 
of the French armies among the ardent 
youth of its {irmoiparaties, naturaRy 
and inevitably led to the rapid propa- 
gation of democratic principles amon& 
their inhabitants. This took place 
particularly after tire viotOiiait of BivoH 
and the fall of Mantua all 

dread the return ^ tim Awstriah 
forces. Evelywherereyolu^bnaiy clubs 
and emn^ttees were^odned m the^ 
towns; :who.d>rrdspiinded idfh the Be- 
puldi0anautlS|!n^li|ssstl^^ 
expressed to throti off the yoke 

of, tile Tenets . During tSte- 

whole 178^ &e demooratio 

party, in sR the ootimehtel States of 


Venioe/was in a state of unceasing agi- 
tation ; and although Napoleon was f<u' 
from desirous of involving his rear in 
hostiHties, when actively engaged in 
the defiles of the Noric Alps, yet he 
felt anxious «to establish a party able to 
countei'act the efforts of Venetian 
government,, which already began to 
take umbrageatthemeniu^ language 
(md avowed sedition of their disafiected 
subjects. For this purpose, he secretly 
enjofiled Captain Landrieux, chi«tf of 
the staff to the cavalry, to correspond 
with the malcontents, and give unity 
and effect to their operations-; while, to 
preserve the appearance of neutrality, 
be gave orders to Go.ieral Kilmaine to 
direct all the ofiScers and soldiers under 
his ^mmand to give neither counsel 
nor assistance to the disaffoetod. 

88. Landrieux undertook a double 
part : while, on the one hand, in obe- 
dienoe to Napoleon's oommandjs^ and in 
(injunction with the ardent democrats 
of the Italian towns, he excited the 
people to revolt^ and oiganised the 
means of their resistance ; on the othei*, 
he entered into a secret (iorrespondenoe 
with the Venetian govenunent, and des- 
liatched his ageni^ Stephani, to Otto- 
lisi, the chief magistrate of Beigamo, 
to detail' the nature and extent of the 
ootnspiraoy which was on foot, and in- 
form him that it al^ed to seij^rate en- 
tirely its continental possessions from 
the Venetian republic. Bv this double 
perfidy (tid this hypocritical chief of 
the staff r^der ineritable a rupture be- 
tween Fr&ce and Venice for while, 
on the one hand, he excited th^demo- 
oratie party against the government^ on 
the omer, he gave the government too 
good reasons to adopt measures of coer- 
cion against the democratic pai*ty and 
their Frmich allies., The revolt came 
on, however, sooner than was either in- 
tended or desirable, dt is an easy mat- 
ter to exdteihe passions of democracy ; 
but ii is>anQly,tnat tiie leaders who fan 
thefiamecs^i allayitatthepoint which 

lAodrie^," said li^apoleoo, in his se- 
cret demteh to the DhMory; instigated 
thereroltin BargMaesnd Brescia, and was 
paid the^same thac he revealed the 

plot to ti>e Veiiitian, government, and was 
ptid for that ij&p by them.**— Cfftijld. 
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they desire. The vehemeiit la^goage aelv^ supported by the Eepublicsui 
and enthusiastic conduct of the Frendh oomznanders, wrote to thb Directory, 
soldiers, joined to the secret machuia- and despatched Pesaro to the headquar- 
tions of their chief, brought on arw ex- tera of Napoleon, to complain of the 
plosionintheVenetianterritorieasooner cottotenftnce given by his troops to the 
than \faia expedient for the interests revolt of their subjects. The Vonetian 
either of the general or of the anuay. deputies oameiup with the French gen- 
B4. Napoleon’s constant^ object was, em at Gbrizia ; he feigned suyprise at 
bythe'teiTorof anin8umGti(nimtheir the intelligenoe, buj|r endeavoured to 
continental possessions, to induce the take advantage of the terror of the re- 
govemmenttounite oor^allyinaleague public to induce themefco submit to in- 
with France, and make the desired^on- creased exactions. They represented 
cessionsto the popular party; buthav- that the French armies had occupied 
ing failed in his endeavours,lie marched the prfiicipal fortopnsea and castles of 
for the Tagliamento, leaving insurrec- the republic, ana that^ haeing thus oh- 
tion ready to break out in aU the pro- tained the vantage-ground, they were 
vinoes in his rear. • On the mpming of bound either to t&e some steps to show 
the 12th March, the revoiyb began at that they disappro'^d of the revolt^ 
Beigamo, in consequence of the aq^st which was organised in their name, or 
of the leaders of the insurrection ; the to^oede these places to the republic, 
insuigenta declared openly that they and permit them to exert their own 
were supportedbytheFren^, despatch- strength in restoring order in their do- 
od couriers to Milan and the principal minions. Napoleon positively declined 
towns of Lombardy to obtain succour, to do either of these things, but con- 
and besought the Republican com- stantly urged the deputies to thi*ow 
mauder of the castle to support them themselvei^ into the arms of France, 
with his forces. But he declined to in- ** Thatd shouldiaiin against our fxiends, 
terfCre ostensibly in their behalf, though against those who have received us 
ho countenanced their projected union kindly, and wish to do&nd us, in favour 
with the Oisidpine Republia A jprovi- of our enemies, of those who hate and 
sionol government was soon establiahed, seek to ruin us, is . impossible. Never 
which instantly announced to the newly- vrill I^tum my arms against the prin- 
bom Ciapadone Republic that B^gamo ciples of the Revolution ; to them 1 owe 
had recovered its liberty, and their de- in part all my success. But I offer you, 
sire to be uioited with that state ; and in pejrfect siuoerityf mylHendship and 
concluded with these words '*l^t us my counsels; unite yoursel^v^ cordially 
live, let us fight, and, if neoessary, die to France; make jhe requisite changes 
together; thus should all freejpeople du : in your odS^tution ; and, without em- 
let us then for ever remain umted ; you, ploying force with the Italian people, I 
the French, and ourselves.'* Hie ex- will induce them to yield to order and 
ample spee^Uly spread to other towna peace.” They passed from that to the 
Brescia, under the instigation of^ Land- contribationB fir the use of the army, 
rieux, openly .threw off its allegiance, Hitherto Venice had famished |upplies 
and dismned the Venetian troops in ^to the French army, as she h^ previ- 
pi^esence of the French soldiere, who ously .done to the Imperial The Ve- 
nehher checked nor supported the in- netian deputies ixuosted that Napoleon, 
Burrection. ' At€rema, &e insurg^ts havmg now entered the Hereditary 
were introduced into the gates by a States, ^ould ; cease to be any longer 
body of French cavalry, and^ ^ on thehr resoureesk This waa 

speedily overturned the veneti^ au^o- far firom bein^ the French general's in^ 
rities, proclaimed their union with the tention ; fqr he was desirous of levying 
CispadGme Republic. ' no requisiiions on the Austr^ teni- 

86. These alarming revolts, exeited tories^ for fear of rousing a natioiial war 
the utmost consternation at Venice ; amcmg the inhabitaats. The oonunia- 
and the Senate, not darihg to act openly saxies, whom the Venetian goveimm^t 
against insuxg^ts who declared them- had secretly cosunissione^ to fundsh.' 
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supplies to the French amiy, had ceased 
their contrilfUtions, and they had in 
consequence commenced requisitions in 
the Venetian temtories. ** That is a 
bad mode of proceeding," said Napo< 
leon; '^it vexes the inhabitants, and 
opens the door to* innumerable abuses. 
Give me^a miUim a-tnonth as long as 
the campaign last|* Ahe . Republic will 
account to you for it, and you ^itl re- 
ceive more than i»million*8 worth in the 
cessation of pillage. Y ou have nourish- 
ed my enemies, you must do the same 
to me." The eqv^s answerdU that 
their treasury was^xhlmsted, ** If you 
have no money," said he, take it from 
the Duke of Modena, or levy it on the 
property of the Rinnans, Austrians, and 
English, which is lying in your depdts. 
But beware of proceeding hostiUtien. 
If, while I am engaged in a distant cam- 
paign, you light the dames of war in my 
rear, you have sealed your own ruin. 
That which might have been overlooked 
when I was in Italy becomes an unpar- 1 
donable offence when I am in German v." i 
Such was the violence \^tb %?hiih tnis { 
haughty conqueror treated . a nation 
which was not only neutral, but had for | 
nine mouths furnished gratuitously all 
the supplies for his army ; and cipoh the 
degradation which this ancient republic 
had prepared for itself, by the timid 
policy which hoped to avert danger by 
declining to fade it.* 

36. The^ Venetian government at 
length saw that th&y could no longer 
delay taking a decided part. A formid- 
able insurrection^ organised in the name 
and under the sanction of the Republi- 
can authorities, was rapidly spreading, 
in their continental poitotesions, great 
part of which had already joined the 
Cisalpine Republic ; and the general-in- 
chief, instead of taking any , steps to 
quench the dame^ had only demanded 
fresh contributions &om estate already' 
exhausted, by his exactions, t They re- 
solved,, theiwre!^ by a large majority, 
to act vigoim4|r.against insu^ents, 
but without venturing to engage in hos- 
tilities with the.Fr^ch foroe«r^-an ill- 
judged step, the result of ^timidity mi 
irresolution, whiohexposed them to all 
the perils of war ^wltlumt any of, its 
fsTOutable chaaoes ; kriteted 
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withouj^ endangering the enemy, and 
allbwed the French general to select his 
own time for wieakmg upon the state, 
alone unbefriended, the whole 
weight of Republican vengeance. 

37. The aetreat of the French from 
tile valley of the Adige, and the irrup- 
tion of the Cl^atians into Friuli, encour- 
aged the Venetian government to>oom- 

mencehostilities against theirrefractory 

subjects. But before tliat took place, 
tumtf ts and bloodshed had arisen spon- 
taneously^ and about the same time, in 
many different parts of the territory, 
in consequence of the furious piissioiLs 
which were roused by the collision be- 
tween the aristocracy on the one hand, 
and the pop|>lace on the other. Matters 
werft also precipitated by an unworthy 
fraud, perpetrated by the Republican 
agents at Milan. This was the prepar- 
ation and publishing of an address, 
purporting to be from Battaglia, gover- 
nor of Verona, calling upon tlie citizens 
Mthfiil to Venice to rise in arms, to 
murder the insurgeints, and chase the 
French soldiera from the Venetian ter- 
I rifcory. This fabrication, which was 
written at Milan by a person in the 
French interest, of the name of Salva- 
dor, was extensively difiUsed by Lan- 
drieux, the secret agent of the French 
general ; and though it bore such ab- 
surdity onitsfaceastiighthavedetected 
the forgery, yet, in the agitated state 
of the countiy,, a spark was sufficient 
to fire the train ; and hostilities, from 
the .excited condition of men s minds, 
would, in afil probability, havebeenoom- 
mencedj even without this unworthy 
device. The mountaineers and the in- 
habitants of the Alpine valleys 6pw to 
arms; large bodies of the peasantry 
^collected together; and everything was 
prepared for the irruption of a consider- 
able force into the plains of Brascia. 

38. The democrats in Brescia, insti- 
gated by French agents, resolved in- 
stantly to jcopimence hostiMties. A 
body of twelve hundi;ed men issued 
from their gates, ac^mpanied by four 
pieces of cannon, ^served by French 
gunners;ii6 ledtack Salo, a fortified town, 
occupied by Venerians, on the western 
bank of the lake; of Oai^ The expe- 
dition readied the town, and was about 
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to take posseesion of it, when they were 
suddenly attacked and routed by a body i 
of mountaineers, who made piisoners 
two hundred Poles of the legion of Pom- 
browski, and so completely surpiiaed 
the FUtooh that they narrawly escaped 
the same fate. This success contributed 
immensely to excite the^novements ; 
large bodies of peasants issued from the 
valleys, and speedily ten thousand arm- 
ed men appeai'ed before the gates of 
Brescia. The inhabitants, hov^ver, 
prepared for their defence, and soon u 
severe cannonade commenced on both 
sides. Qenei'ul Kilmoine, upon this, 
collected a body of fifteen hundred men, 
chiefly Poles, under General Lahoz, 
attacked anddefeated the Hipuntameers, 
and drove them back to their moun- 
tains; they were soon after followed 
by the French flotilla and land forces, 
tmd Solo was taken and sacked. 

39. The intelligence of these events 
excited the utmost indignation at Ve^ 
nice. The part taken by the French 
troops in supporting the revolt oould no 
louger be concealed; and the advance 
of Laudon, at the some time, in the 
Tyrol, produced such apparently well- 
founded hopes of the approaching over- 
throw of the .Republicans, that nothing 
but the vicinity of Victor’s corps pre- 
vented the Senate from openly declar- 
ing against the Frdhch. The Austrian 
general spread, in the vicinity of Verona, 
the most extravagant reports, that he 
was advancing at the head of sixty 
thousand men, that Hapoleon had been 
defeated in the Koric Alpfi( and that 
the junctioiifs of the corps in Ifis rear 
would speedily compel him to surren- 
der. ^These statements excited the 
most vehement agitation at Verona, 
where the patraeian party, fix>m their 
proximity to the revolutLonmy cities, 
were in imminent danger, and a ^pulor 
insurrection might be hourly expected. 
The government, howeyer, deeming it 
too hazardous to obme to on ope^ rup- 
ture with the French, oonthmed their 
temporising policy ; they even apeed 
to give the million a month urhi^n the 
Republican general demanded, con- 

tented themselves with redoubling the 
vigilance of the police, and arresting 
such of their own subjecta at were ans- 
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pec^d of seditious practices. Mean- 
while Napoleon, having xhceived intel- 
ligence of tho steps which the Venetian 
government had adopted to onish the 
insurrection in their dominions, and the 
check which the Republican troops, in 
aiding them, laad rec^ved atSalo, foot- 
ed the most violent indignation* Having 
already concluded tho armistice at Leo- 
ben, ai^d agreed to abandon the whole 
continental possessionAof V enice to Aus- 
tria, he foresaw in these events the means 
of satisfying the avidity of the Imperial- 
ists, add procurm^advantageous terns 
for the l^publi^ at fhe expense of the 
helpless slate of Venice. He therefore 
sent his aide -de- camp, Junbt, with a 
menacing letter to ttie Senate, in which 
he threatened them with the whole 
^ight of the Republican vengeance, 
if they did not instantly liberate the 
Polish and French prisoners, surrender 
to him the authors of the hostilities, 
and disband all theirarmaments. J unot 
was received by the Senate, to w^om 
he read tl^ imperious letter of Napo- 
leon ;d>ut thcf* prevailed on him to 
suspend his threats, and despatched 
two senators to the Republican head- 
quarters, to endeavour to bring mat- 
ters to cn accommodation. 

40.*But tho very day after the depu- 
ties set out from Venice fbrXeoben, an 
explosion took place on the Adige, 
which gave the Frdbch general too fair 
a pretext to break off the negotiation. 
The levy tn mofsff of the peasants, to 
the number of twenty thousand, had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
rona ; three thousand Venetian troops 
had been sent into that town by the 
Senate, and near approach of the 
Austrians firom the Tyrol jigomised 
^ effeotual aopporiv The tocsin sounded ; 
' thapeojde flew to arms, and putto death 
in Uood four hundred wounded 
Fr^ch in the hosmtals* Indignant at 
these atrocious cruelties. General Bal- 
land, who commanded the French 
rison in the fired on the city with 
red-hptballs. Conflagrations soon broke 
ecit in seyeini quarters, and although 
variousattemptaatacoommodation w^e 
made, they were all rendered abortive 
by thefbrious passions of the multitude, 
cannonade continued onboidi sides. 
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the Torts were olosely invested, the 
in many partsVas in flames, the French 
already began to feel the pressure of 
hunger, andthe garrison of Fort Chiusa, 
wbi& c^tulated from want of provi- 
sions, was inhumanly put to death, to re^ 
venge the ravages 6f the bembardmeut. 

41. But the hour of retribution was 
at hand I and a tensble reverse awaited 
the smiguinaiy excesses of the V^etian 
insurrection. Tbe day after hostilities 
commenced, the inteUigenee of the ar- 
mistice was received, and the Austrian 
troops retired into the Tyrol; tw^days 
after, the oolumns'of (Senerid Ohabran 
appeared round the town, and invested 
its walls ; whiles to eomplete their mis- 
fortunes, on the 2ddl]m accounts of the 
signature of the preliminaries of Leoben 
arrived. The multitude immediately 
passed from the highest exultation to 
the deepest dejection; and they now 
sought only to deprecate the wrath of 
the conqueror, to whom they had giv^ 
so much cause of hostility. Submission 
was immediately made; the |.uthors of 
the cruelties were shotjea geuerul dis- 
arming was effected among w peasant- 
ry; and a contribution of 1,100,000 
francs (£44,000) levied on ^e city. 
The plains were speedily covered with 
French troops ; the united divisions of 
Victor and Ei^aine occupied succes- 
sively Vicenza wd Padu^ find soon the 
French standams wire discovered from 
the Bteeplgs of Venice on the shores 
of the Lagunss, These excesses were 
the work of po^miar paseioi^ equally 
sangainaty and mMttstant, when n^ 
rightly directed, in ell ages and coun- 
tries; but an event of the some^kiml 
stained the Iasi days of the Venetian 
governn)pnt itatlf. A Fkenoh vetsel of 
fbur guns approached tha^entrance of 
the harbour of Lido, in op^sition to a 
rule of the Venetian Senate, to udiich 
all nationSi not excepUng lite Bnghsh 
th^)8fdTe%, were, aocnstomtd, to, vield 
obedicbtto. ^ A oanuonide ensued, be* 
tween the batteries.40ii end the 
vemel, sad lihe Fx«nth 
captured by thn gidli^ on toe station, 
the Cftptaih end jour of the emr were 
massaci'ed, and etetan wounded. Jm* 
mediately after, n^doooeo of ^the fonata 
publicly applauded this touel aiid un* 
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neoessa^ act. These sanguinary pro- 
ceedings sufficiently verify the old ob- 
servation, that pusillanimity and cruelty 
are aljied to each other; and that none 
are so truly humane as the brave and 
the free. They do not in the slightest 
degree palliate the treachery of the 
French, or tl^e rapacity of the Imperi- 
alists, the foimer of whom had insti- 
gated the revolt of the Venetian demo- 
crats, and si^ed the partition of Ve- 
nice l^ore either of these events took 
place ; * but they go far to diminish the 
regret which otherwise would be felt at 
the success of unprincipled ambition, 
and the fall of the oldest republic of 
the Christian world, r 

42. The yenetian senate, thunder- 
struk by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, did their utmost to appease the 
wrath of the victors. Their situation 
had become to the last degree perilous 
for they were precipitated into hostili- 
ties with the victorious Republic, at the 
very tame when Austria, discomfited, 
was retiring from the stiifs, and when 
their own dominions had become a prey 

* ,Tbe massacce at Verona toa}c place on the 
17th April, that at Lido on the 23dl, while tho 
prelinimarles of Loobeu, which assigned tho 
whole of the continental Vonetlau territories 
to Austria, were agreed tu on the 9tb, at Ju- 
denbouTg, and tho ibnnal treaty was drawn 
up on the Idtb, in Carmthla, boioro even tho 
first of these events hoa oocuiTed, and signed 
on the ISth. Napoleon lias given the clearest 
proof of his sense of th^ uuiustifiahle nature 
of this aggression, by having, in his memoirs 
on this suhSoct, entirely kept oat of the 
dates, and made it appear as If his menaoltig 
, letter by Juflot to the .Senate was the conse- 
quence %f the massacre of April 17, at Ver- 
oha when in fact it was dated the dth April, 
at Judenbouxig, at a time when, so fiir worn 
the Venetian govemmont havl^ gtom any 
cause of compiaint to the Fren^.tifey baa 
only suffered aggressions at hsnda iu 
r the assistance openly lent te toe dSmoditis 
rebels, and the by toe Republican 

knees on Sale. Oonfliats, mdeed, had taken 
plaoa between the Venetito insurgents, atim* 
ulated by the French, and toe arlstooratio 
adherents ; bat the goverutaeni had com- 
mitted mo EGhof hosnSity, the stontbly sup- 

toe liento imibasjBadpi^. was atof at Venice. 
^Semele^, Iv. U1 1^ not attending mi- 
nut^ totfaistihatt^, Sib-W. toMt bos totally 
misrmeresented the tmxiaaetloUi whito led to 
toe flul of Venice, and dMuthem In &r too 
favourable colouts foe; toe hero whose life he 
lias so iiL 

3X5,810. 
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to the most fhriouB discord, .(rhe de- 1 ingkof patriotism in the middle, the 


mocratio parl^, foUowii^ the French 
standarde, had revolted at Vicenza, 
Treviso, Padna, and all the continental 
cities, while a vehement faction in the 
capiM itself was threatening to over- 
throw the constitution of the state. A 
deputation was sent to Osatz to endea- 
vour to pacify the conqueror, and an- 
other to Paris, with am^e funds at the 
command of both, to corrupt the sources 
of induence at these places. Th^ suc- 
ceeded, by the distribution of a veiy 
large sum, in gaining over the Direc- 
tory ;* but all their efibrts with Napo^ 
leon were fruitless. HiS was not only 
a character totally inaccessible to that 
species of corruption, bui he was too 
deeply implicated in the partitiq^ of 
the Venetian territories, which he had 
just signed, to forego so fortunate a 
pretext for vindioatmg it as these ex- 
cesses had affinded. 

43. Venice had still at its command 
m^t formidable means of defence, if 
the spirit of the inhabitants bad been 
equal to the emerg^cy. They had 
within the city eight thousand seamen 
and fourteen thousand regular troops, 
thirty-seven galleys and one hundj^ 
and sixty gun-boats, carrying eight 
hundred cannon, for ^e defence of the 
La^^mn ; an% all the approaches to the i 
capital were commanded by powerful 
batteries. • Provisions existed for eight 
months, fresh water for two ; the near- 
est ishmds were beyond the reach of 
cannon-shot from the shore, and, with 
the assistance of the fleets & England, 
they might have bid defiance td ^ the 
aimies of France. The oiroumstanoes 
of tho'republio were not nearly so des- 
perate as they had been in former times, 
when tl^y. extricated themselves with, 
gloiy from Iheir diffietdties.; when the 
league of Cmbrsiy had wrested flrom 
them ail their tevritoriid p^cssetslons. 
or when the Genoese fleet Thad Mixed 
the gates of the Lagun«eaiid blooluded 
their fleet at Malmoooo. But the^ men 
were no longer the tame. The poison of 
democracy had extingiilshedevery fb^- ; 

* Two hundred thousand cfowaS,’ Ma prix 
vata bribe, wereplamdatthedispCmlof narw 
rss.-— HABnouaiBita^ v. and n^apolecnin 
O'Hsara, 271. 


enjoyments of luxury, every desire for 
independence among the senatorial 
clsases ; ages of prosperity had coriupt- 
ed the Sources of virtue, and the insane 
passion for equality vainly rose like a 
passing metedr to muminate the ruins 
of a fa^Uing state. • 

44. On the 3d*Miay, Hapoleon pub- 

lished-^om Palma Kuova his declaiu- 
tion of war against \^nice. He there 
complained that the Senate had taken 
advantage of the holy week to organise 
a furimis war agmsst France ; that vast 
bodies of peascmtry*were aimed and 
disciplined by troops sent out of the 
capital ; that a crusade against the 
French was preaehe) in all the churches ; 
their detached bodies murdered, and 
the sick in the hospitals massacred ; tlie 
crew of a French galley slain under the 
eyes of the Senate, and the authors of 
the tragedy pubUcly’'rewarded for the 
atrocious act. To this manifesto the 
Venetians replied, that the massacres 
complain^ of were not the work of 
government, but of individuals whom 
they could not control ; that the popu- 
lar pasrions had been excited by the 
ungovernable insolence of the Republi- 
can soldiery, and of the democratic 
part;|f whom they had roused to open 
rebellion ; that the first aolis of aggi'es- 
slon were committed by the I^nch 
commanders, by pftbliciy assisting the 
rebels in various enoouuterf with the 
Venetian foi'ces, Jong before the mas- 
sacres Cdbiphtin^ of were committed ; 
and that the only fault of which they 
were really guilty, consisted in their 
not having earlier divined the ambi- 
tious designs' of the French general, 
and joined -all their forces to Aus- 

trian amieSy when combating for a 
oatise which must sooner or later be 
ihat of evmy independent state. 

45. The B^db general was not long 
tn following .up his menaces, and pre- 
paring the execution of that unjustifi,- 
fvble porritioib^hioh IM. been decid^ 
upon between him and the Imperial 
ealdnet - The Bepnblican troops, in 
pumuaaoe cf the ia^eaty of Leoben, ra- 
pidly evacuated Carinmia, and, return- 
kig fbroed jnarchbs on their ste^, 
soon appeared on the conflnet^ of we 
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[chap. XX2!I. 

La^n£ 0 , 'vrithin sight of the towc^ of bled intinouniful silence on the 12th 
St Mark. A6 they advanced the i-e- May, and, after passing under review 
public became a prey to the passions, the exhausted resources and distracted 
and tom by the factions, which are the state at the republic, voted, amidst the 
general forerunners of nationafi ruin, tears of all friends to their country, by 
At the news of the proclamation of wav, a majority oi five hundred and twelve 
all the towns of th*e contxftental posses* to fourteen voices, the abdication of 
sions of •Venice revolted against the their authority. Shouts from the giddy 
capital. Eveiy city fwodiaimed its in- multitude rent the sky ; the tree of 
dependence, and appointed a provisional liberty was hoisted* on the Place of St 
government; Beigamo, Brescia, Padua, Mark ; the democrats entered, amidst 
Vicenza, Bossano, Udina, constituted so bloodihed and plunder, upon the 
many separaterepublios, who orignised ercise of their new-born sovereignty; 
themselvesaftar^egreat Freuclmodel, and the revolutionaxy party fondly ima* 
suppressed the oofivenis, and confisoat- gined that th^ were launched upon 
ed theii* property, abolished all feudal a boundless career of glory. But the 
rights, establish^ national guards, and real patriots, the m^u of sense and 
hoisted the trfcoloiffiag. firmness, lai^pented the decision of the 

46. Meanwhile Venice, itself a prey senajja, and, retiring in silence to their 
to the moat vehement faction, was in homes, exclaimed with tears, Venice 
a cruel state of perplexity. The sena- is no more ; St Mai’k has fallen 
tors met at the Doge’s palace, and en- 47. While the revolutionists were thus 

deavoured, by untimely concessions, to bartering their country for the vain 
satisfy the demands and i*evivo the pa* chimera of democratic equality, and 
triotism of the popular piM^ty — a vain the uhworihjr descendants of Dandolo 
expedient, founded upon utter igiio- and Morosini were surrendering with- 
ronoe of democratic aiibitioB, ivhioh out a struggle the glories and the iude- 
cOncessions dictated by fear can never pendeuce of a thousand years, more 
satisfy, but which, in such a successful generous sentiments burst forth cniong 
course, rushes for^vard, like an indivi* thejabouring classes, often the last de- 
dual plunged in the career of passion, positaries, in a corrupted age, of public 
upon its owa destruction. The f>atri- virtue. Ho sooner was the mournful 
cians found themselves deprived of all act communicated to the ^ople than 
the I'esources of government ; a furious they flocked togethsp from all quarters, 
rabble filled Ihe Ibieets, demanding and with lend cries demanded the res- 
with loud^cries the abdication of the toration of the standard of St Mark, 
senate, the immediacy admission of the and arms to combat for the indepen- 
French troops, and the establishment dence oHheir country. Several blhody 
of a government formed ,on a highly contests enlued between them and the 
democratic basis ; a revolutionary com* revolutionary party ; but ihe populace, 
mittee, formed of the most active of the however ardent^ cannot m^inbuo a con- 
middle orders,twa8 in^ open communi- test for any length of time when desti- 
cation ^h the French army, and rose tuta of leaders. The cannon of the re- 
in audamty with every concession from ^publicans disper^ the frantic, assem- 
thegoyemment ; ‘thesailQrs of the fleet mages ; and, amidst the shouts of the 
had manifested symptoms of insuhor- insane revolutionists, the French ti^ops 
dination ; and the fidelity of the Sdav- were .conducted by Venetian boats to 
onians, who .constituted the strength the Place of St Mark, where a foreign 
of the garrison, could not, it was ascer- standard hod not been seen for fii^teeu 
taiuedi he xeli^ om TJneae elements hundred years, hut where the colours 
of anarchy, suflirieint to Imve shaken of independence were never again des- 
the courage of th^ Bqxnatt senate; were tined to wave, 
too power^ fpr the, weak and vacil- 48u The French troops were not long 
lating councils ^the Venetian oli* oi securing to themaelves the spoils of 
garchy, Yielding tathetemj^ which their revolution^ allies. The Golden 
they could not wiihStain^ they a^sen^^ Boo, i^ , the rcoond of ihe senators of Vo- 
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nice, waa burned attbfi foot of the tree of ni< 5 p, were carried off in triumph by 
liberty ; and while the democrats were the conquering Republic?* 
exulting over the destruction of this 49. While these memorable eveuts 
emblem of their ancient subj<^tlon, were going forward on the southern 
their allies were depriving them of all side of the Alps, the war languished on 
the means of futureindependence. The thefrontier of the Rhine. Latour corn- 
treasures of the republic were instantly mauded the imperil army on the Up- 
seized by the French geqerala ; but in- per Rhine ; his ti'oups, alter the depar- 
stead of the vast sums wiich they ex- ture of the veteran bands under the 
pected, 1,800,000 franos, belonging to Arcbdnhe, did not exceed thirty-four 
the Duke of Modena, were all that fell thousand infantry and six thousand 
into their hands. All that ren^ined horse ; while those under the orders of 
in the celebrated harbour of St Mark's Werneck, on the Lower Rhine, were 
was made prize of : but such was its abou^ thirty thtusand, and twenty 
dilapidated condition that they witli thou8andwereBhut^lpwithinthefo^- 
dilfhculty fitted out two sixty-four gun- tresses on that stream. The French 
ships, and a few frigates, out of the ar- forces were much more numerous : the 
senal of the Queen of iJbLe Adriatic, army of the Rhin^ and ’Moselle, under 
The remainder of the fleet, consisting Moreau, being sixty thousand strong ; 
of five sail of the line, six frigates, and while that of the Sambre and Meuse, 
eleven galleys, was not in a condition cantoned between Diisseldorf and Cob- 
to keep the sea ; and Admiral Brudys lentz, amounted to nearly seventy thou- 
received orders from the Directory to sand. The latter was under the com- 
eet sail to secure the fruit of the repub- mand of Hoche, whose vigour and abili- 
lican fraternisation. In the middle of ties gave every promise of success in 
July he arrived at Venieej where his the ensuing campaign; while the pos- 
fieet was paid, equipped, and fed at the sessicti oithe4SteS‘de^p(mt at Diisseldorf 
expense of the infant republic-^a bur- and Neuwied (horded a facility for 
den which began to open the eyes of commencing operations, which the army 
the revolutionary party, when too late, on the upper branch of the river did 
to the consequences of their conduct not poisess since the loss of Kehl and 
The bitter fruits of republican alliance the me-de-pont at Huningen. The ra- 
wei'e still more poignantly felt when pidityandenergy with which Napoleon 
the conditions Ofithe treaty of Milan, oommenced operetions on the banks of 
signed by Napoleon, with the new gov- the Tagliamento l%fore the middle of 
emment of Yenice, became known, March, infliimed the rivalry pf the gen- 
wbich stipulated the abolition of tbe erals on the l^ioe ; while the interests 
aristocracy ; the formation of a popular of the Republic imperiourty required 
government ; the introdupUon of a di- that the campaign should" simultane- 
vision of French troops into tfie capi- ously be commenced in both quarters, 
tal ; a coniribhiion of three millions in in order that the army most advanced 
money, three ndQlona* worth of naval sho^dnotfind itself engaged alone with 
stores, and the surrender of three ships the sbrength of the Austrian n^narohy. 
of the lino and two with many^ Nevertheless, such was the exhausted 

illustriouBWorlMof art. Amongthe rest, state of the tressury, from the total 
the famous horses br4Migkitin. the car of ruin of the paper system, and the dila- 
victory from Corinth to Eom% thence pidatioh of the publiO revenues during 
to Constantinople, and thence to Ye- the convulsions of the Revolution, that 

* The seizure of these hoi^s Was ah' act of ordered tho French admiral Bru^s, vrho was 
pure robbery. Tho Venetians; in the secret sent to superirihid the spoliation, to oarsy 
articles, sg^d to surrender ^ twenty pic- off the teAole ttores to Toulon ; and the Dlree- 
tures and five hundred manuscripts^" but no tory wrote to Berthw in these terms : ‘'let 
statues. Nevorthelesa the French wrrted off aU tho artillery, all the magazines of war and 
*the horses from the Place, of Bt Mark, and ofproviBions»ToundatVemce,hotran8p(n:tQd 
put them on the triumphal arch in ihe to Ciorfb, Ancona, and Ferrara, so that you 

ries. in IQte manner, the soorot ordtles may leave .Venice wifAovt a tinpfo pises ^can- 
only bound the Venetians to fiimish thrim Cbrrop, 

millions* worth of naval stores ; but Napoleon iv. 427. ^ 
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the Direotoiy wab unable to funy having letarded the embarkation of the 
M oreau with* the equipage necessar^^ advanoed guard till six o’clock on the 
for oroBftiiig the Hlwe ; and he was following morning, it was evident that 
obliged 1b . go in person to Park, in a surprke was impossible, the Austrians 
the beginning of April, and ^pledge having taken the alarm, and appearing 
his private fortune to procure that ne- in consider^le. force on the opposite 
oeSsary part of h&s equipments. At shore. The boats^ hdlirever, pulled gal- 
length, the obstacles ha^ng been over- lantly across the stream, tiU they came 
come, he returned to the Rhine, and within reach of tiaie grape-shot from the 
oompleted his preparations e^^OBsing enemy’s cannon, when the shower of 
that river. e balls forced them to take shelter behind 

50. The point selected for this im- an island, where they landed, and oap- 
portant enterprise was Diersheim; the tured tht'ee hundred Oroatians, who 
preparations of the aiBeiny in the^eigh* composed its garrison. Prom this they 
bourhood of Stvaritbuxg rendering haz* forded the narrow branch of the Rhine 
azdous any attempt to cross near that which separates the island from the 
town. Seventy barks were collected in German shore, and gnade^ themselves 
the 111, a small strd&m which falls into masters (^ Hiersheim. Towairis noon 
the Rliine, and directed to Diersheim they^were tnere attacked by the Aus* 
on' the night of the 19th April, while trla&, who had received a reinforce- 
two false attacks above and below that ment of four thousand men from a 
place were prepared, to distract the neighbouring camp; but the attack 
attention of the enemy* Uelaya un- was gallantly reptaked by Desaix and 
avoidable in the collection of the flotilla Davohst,^ who there gave earnest of 
* Louis Nicolas Davoust. afterwards Prince vtntlon on account of the suspicion under 
of EchmUhl, and Marshal of Prance, ono of whicii he laboured of a deaim to restore the 
,the most distinguished gen^lagf the Revo- Bourbons, bad quitted his neadquarters at 
lutioa, was bom at AnnouxTh Bui|runfly» on Saint* Amand, and was moving towards the 
the 10th May 1770, of a respectable and noble oantonmeats of the regiment of Deux-Ponts, 
family. Destined early for the profession of which was entirely at his devotion, when he 
arms, he was sent to the Military' School of met, early in the mominfT, pu *tUo banks of 
Brienno, as a gentleman cadet, in September the Scheldt, tlic Volunteers of the Yonne, 
17S0, when Napoleon was there, lx ho whom Davoust was leading to Valenciennes 
entered the army as a sub-Ueuteuant^ the to support the authority of the Couvexitiou. 
regiment of Royai-ChAmpagne, In which he Without a momenVs hesltatiou, Davoust or- 
served till autumn 1791, when ho was d,i8- dared the leading oompsjw to lire orx Bu- 
missod the sorviqp, in consequence of having mourler, and tUo groi^ of staff officers by 
taken part with the jn^te soldiers in a ton- whom ho was surrounded. I^ie men, know- 
tiny agalnsiL their officers during the political ing he had been denounced by the Oonveu- 
disturbapoes of the prccecflng year. Ardent, tion, obeyed. Dumourier's horse was shot 
Impetuous, impatient ot control,Jbis fretful under him, two of his attondants wore killed, 
humour chafjpd against the rbatvaint of mQi- imd tUo gonoml himself only escaped by 
tary subordination, and found a &eor and mounting on* the horse of a trocar who had 
more suitable vent in the tumult and energy fallen, aadflying with tlie utmosthaste across 
of the revolutionary corps. Restored by hie the ftontler. Thk decided act At once di'ove 
dismissal kom the army to the class of cltl- Duttourier into exileahdmadoBavoust'sfor- 
aens, he was, from his acquaintanco with tune. ATrestedintheflrstinstance.forsuchan 
his profes^on, and ardent repuhlioan ideas, act of Insubordination as flripgou nls general, 
named Uihtenant-colonel of the 3d battalion he was within twenty-fOur hours liberated by 
of the Volu|d|ja^ of the Tonne; at the age of border of the all-powerful Convention, and im- 
twentMra»^ Sn officer of the army, the mediately received rapid promotion. In July 
ombrstra^' the now ofiintens was in those 1793, he was pronged to the rank of general 
days a certain pas^ortjbo. popular election ofbrlgatk, and waeon the eve of being made 
and rapid. ittomotlon. In that' capacity he general of diviaioniriien tlw deereo, 29t}i Au- 
took part in the oaxnpei^ of 1792, in gust of that year, which deprived all persons 

pagne; And, determinoa in hk oahesiou to ‘ ofnbblebirth to tne army of iheir commands, 
^the catiM^ ef the Bevolutioa^ through all its reduced him to a private station. After the 
exotases, he .presented himself at the bar of Oth thenuidor, hevkver, to July 1794, he was 
the Assembly tsstjliy his own adherenm, restored to mrank as general of brigade, 
end that of hk oospA to the overthrow of the and took ah Aottve part to the eatopaiigns of 
ttome. . • 1794 and 1798;r nn w Rhine, In tho course 

Ho was soon ealkdloAvinoe, to a;decislve of which he was made prisoner by the Aus- 
mwia his attwbma^,to the principles of tho, trians, batt soon After exchanged. Burly to 
Revolution, to .April 1703, Ihimourier,, hav- Ug^hndicmgnkhed himself by his coolness 
lag been summoned to toe bar of the Con* and derisioh in the passage of toe Rhto^ 
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that cool intrepidity and aagaciqus fore- 
sight by 'Which his future career was 
eminently distinguished. During the 
whole day, the In^perialists renewed 
their attach with great intrepidity, and 
in the. end with twelve thousand menj 
but they were oons^tly repulsed by 
the obstinate valour of the il^publican 
infantry. On the foUoii^ug day, the 
attack was renewed with increased 
forces, but no better success ; and the 
bndge having, in the mean time^i^been 
established, Moreau began to debouch 
in great strength; upon which the Aus- 
trians commenced their retreat, during 
which they sustained considerable loss 
from the Republican cavahy. 

51. Thus, by a bold and able exer- 
tion, was the passage of the Rhine se- 
cured, and all theit'uits of the bloody 
sieges of Eehl and Huuingen lost to 
the Imperialists. In these actions the 
loss of the Austrians was three thousand 
prisoners and twenty pieces of cannon, 
besides two thousand killed aUd wound- 
ed. When it is recollected that this 
assage was gained, not by Stratagem, 
ut by main force, in presence of a 
considerable part of the Austrian army, 
and that it undid at once all the advan- 
tages gained by them in the preceding 
winter, it must ever be regoixled as a 
glorious deed of arms, and one of the 
most memorable nvlitwy achievements 
of the revolutionary war. Taught by 

under Horcau at ^iersheini ; and added to 
the fUme he had already acquired by his in- 
trepidity in the combats of Rohoublau, Sin- 
zig. andHasslach, in the preooding campaign. 
The peace, oi* rattier the truce, which fellowod, 
8ns|>ended all military operations in Oeimany, 
and, wearied of inactivityi he followed Kapo- 
leon into Bgypt. , Thencelbrwwd he needs no 
biography; his liomo will he found associstod 
with ml the greatest deeds of the £hnperor 
from the Pyramids to Waterloo. He was cool , 
and collected in danffor^nossosslng an admir- 
able CQuv d^coU on the neld, and by his in- 
defatigable energy and methodical arrange- 
ments ill a camrMiign> always had troops 
in modi better order than atiqr other eo^ 
in the army, except the Ouardi^. Ihit he was 
inexorable and severe asagcnei^ often etud ‘ 
and rapacious in military oummandi coarse 
and vulgax in his manners, end so paiMionate 
in his ddneanour that an oi&esr who would, 
not have hesitated to face abattery of Russian 
cannon often trembled when In^ought intethe 
presence of the Prince of Ebl)mtihl’-*-JlleffW-» 
Uvmmelle, 1.456, 176; sad 

i>urMWtrief9 Memoir*, iv. 178, 175. 


th^disasters of the precediug campaigu, 
Moreau resolved to pursifo the corps of 
Starray wiljh vigour, and prevent that 
metbomcal retreat which had proved 
so bendhcisl to the Impmaliats in the 
previous year. For pui^^iose he 
pushed his advanced^ guard on to Een- 
chen the very day after the passage was 
completed ; and wai /In the high-road 
to fuiitjier successes, When he was inter- 
rupted by the iiitellig.mce of the armis- 
tice of Leoben, which terminated the 
campaign in that quai*ter. 

52. The campaig'} was in like manner 
cut short in thAnidtt of opening suc- 
cesses on the Lower Rhino. The army 
put there at the dwosal of Hoche was 
one of the most numerous and well ap- 
pointed which theRepublicsantintothe 
and particularly remkrkable for 
the numbers and fine condition of the 
cavalry and artillery. Hoche resolved 
to effect ihe passage with the- bulk of 
his forces from Neuwied, and to facili- 
tate that purpose by a simultaneous 
movementatDusseldorf. TheAustrians 
were fiir d^cedved by these move- 
ments, that they advanced with the 
greater part of their forces to Alten- 
kirchen, in order to stop the progress 
of the ^roops from Diisecldorf, leaving 
only small, body in front of Neuwied. 
No sooner did he perteive that they 
had fallen into the snare, than Hoche 
debouched rapidly foom' uio Ute-de-pont 
at that place at the head of ^thirty-six 
thousand men. Kray oommanded the 
lmpeiiali»ts.in that quarter; and his 
position, blocking up the roads leading 
foom the bridge, was strongly fortified, 
and covered by powerful batteries. The 
attack of the* Republicans was Impet- 
uous ; but the resistance of tl^ Impe- 
rialists^ though greatljjr inferior in num- 
ber, was not less vigorous ; and no 
advantage was gained by the .assailants 
till the fortified vfihtge of Hulsendorf 
was carried by a conmtric attack from 
severed of the liVentdiftiaSBes, after which 
w other redo^ifbts, taken in flank, were 

driven with the l^ss pf five thou- 
sand men in hilled, wounded, and ptL 
aonem^ twenty-sevex) pieces of oasmon, 
'and sixty oftkeons. At the same time 
the left wing of oihe army crossed the 
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Siegi adramced to Ukeratli and Aj^en^ 
kipchon, whibh were abandoned a.9 soon 
aa it was known that the bulk of the 
enemy*B forces was advanoiog froha Neu- 
wied, and on the following night they 
effected their junction with the Victors 
on the field of btftitle. • 

58. After this disaster, Wei*neck re-' 
tired to Keukircken, and united the 
two divisions of his army; but,ffnding 
that he was unable to make bead against 
the immense forces of his opponent, 
which were nearly double his own, he 
fell back behind tbn Lahn. Timber he 
was immediate!/ followed by the vio- 
torious general; and, the Imperialists 
having ooatinuM their retreat towards 
the Maine, Hoche ^nceived the design 
of cutting them off before they crossed 
that river. For this purpose he pushed 
forward his right wing, under Ii^ebvre, 
to Frankfort, while the centre and left 
cCntinued to press the enemy on the 
high-rpad, by which they oCntinued 
their retreat. The advanced guard of 
Lefebvre was at the gates of that opu- 
lent city, when hostilities wAe suspend- 
ed, by the inteUigence of the pi^elimi- 
naries of Leoben, to the infinite morti- 
fication of the Frouoh'general, who saw 
himself thus interrupted, by jiis more 
fortunate rival, in a career of liiocess, 
from wbirii the most f^orious effects 
might have been antidptdied to the Re- 
public. •' - " 

54. Fryssia, during this eventftil year, 
adhered Steadily to ^e system of aimed 
ueuMity, inclining rather to France, 
and supporting the protection of the 
associated states within the proscribed 
line, which was begun by the treaty of 
BAle in 1795,*and conscnidated by the 
cohvey;tion of « 5th August 1796. The 
health of the king had for some time 
been visibly dedlining, and he at lengtn 
expired at Berlin, on the 16th Novem- 
ber; having, as his last act, bestowed 
the decoction of the order of the Black 
^ ^ &Vonrite minister Ha^ig- 
. Shb^h neitheij^ endolved with 
ahin^ c^til nof ^itoiherkable military 
talmts, few hal^ conferred 

greater benefit Oh fhein Obuntry than 
this sover^i^. ; the many and 

valuable *iei?ritdrial which 
he made, is to be reckoned the import- 


ant Cdtnmercial city and fortress of 
Dantzig, which commands the naviga- 
tion of the Vistula, and holds the keys 
of Poland.* The army also, during his 
reign, was increased^ by twenty -five 
thousand n^n ; and, like his great pre- 
decessor, he ever considered that anu 
as the main foundation of the public 
sttcngth. &uch of this increase is 
doubtless to be ascribed to a fortunate 
combination of extraneous things ; and 
it chiefly arose from the monstrous par- 
tition of Poland. Yet something also 
must be admitted to have been due to 
the wisdom of the cabinet, which skil- 
fully turned these oircumstauoes to its 
own advantage, anchcontrived to reap 
nothing but profit from a stormy period, 
deeply checkered to other states by dis- 
aster. But in the close of bis roigu, the 
national jealousy of Austria, and par< 
tiality for France, were carried to an 
unreasonable length ; and in the unwise 
desertion of the cause of Europe, by 
this important monarchy, is to be found 
one of the principal causes of the dis- 
asters which subsequently befell itself. 
The kingwas s^ple and imoBteniatious 
in his habits ; addicted to conviviality, 
but rather on account of the pleasures 
of the table than from any capacity to 
appreciate the refinements of conversa- 
tion; good-humoured in general, but 
subject to occBsiomd and ungovernable 
fits of passion. Hardly adequate to the 
consideration of important subjects of 
policy himself, he at least had the sense 
to intrust the administration of public 
afikirs to able ministers. He was fond 
of indtic, and distinguished by a mark- 
ed predilection for architecture, which 
caused his reign to be signalised by the 
construction of several noble and im- 
posing edifices. ' But his facility and 
pamions led him into various irregu- 
larities in private life; and the court 
during his latter years was scandalised 
by tlm great ascendancy obtained by 
his profuse and rapacious mistress, tim 
Countess Licht^mau, who was call^ to 

* During his roign. tfi® territory of the tnon- 
archv Was augmented by 226C square (Qer- 
mim) miles, mid its popnlatton by !S^500,(K}0 
soula raceived from his uncle, the Oreat 

FreMck„3600 square, miles, and 6,000,000 
of inhSbitSttts ; aim left to bis successor 6800 
square nillea,'sna B,6()0.000 of inhabitants. 
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a severe account for her malversii^tiona 
by hid successor. 

55 . Very different was the character 
of the youthful sovereign who now^^as* 
ceudedthethrono) Fbedbbick WrLLUlc 
III, afterwards called to suqji import- 
ant destinies on tl^ theatre m Europe. 
Bom on the 3d August 1770> he was 
twenty-seven years of age vmen he suc- 
ceeded to the crotvn ; and his character 
and habits already presaged tho glories 
of hia reign. Severe and ro^ar in pri- 
vate life, he had continued, amidst a 
dissolute court, a pattern of every do- 
mestic virtue. Married early to a beau- 
tiful and high-spirited princess, he bore 
to her that faithfuU attachment whioh 
her captivating qualities wgpe so well 
fitted to excite, and which afteiw^ds 
attracted the admiration, though tney 
could not relax the policy or melt the 
sternness, of Napoleon, or excite a spark 
of chivali^ m his cold and intellectual 
breast. Heentortained asincere, though 
undeserved, distrust of his own capacity 
in judging of state affairs, which at first 
threw him, to on unreasonable degree, 
under the govemiUent of his minirters, 
but was gradually removed during the 
difficulties and necessities of the later 
peiiods of his reign. His first acts were 
in the highest degree popular. On the 
day of his accession, he wrote a circular 
to the constituted mthorities, inferm- 
ingtbemthathewos aware of the abuses 
which had crept into various branches 
of the public seiwico, and was resolved 
to rectify them ; and at the same time 
gave an earnest of his sincerity by abol- 
ishing the' monopoly of tobacco, which 
his fiather had re-established. The pub- 
lic indignation, rather than his own 
wia^s, rendered the tria} of the Coun- 
tess Liohtenau unavoidably necessary ; 
her wealth was known to be enomous, 
and many of the grown jewels were 
fbnnd in her possehsinn, She w$s ob- 
liged to eon'ender the greater part of 
her ill-gotten treasures, and assigiied a, 
pension of 15,000 firanoe^he remain^ 
der of her great fortune being settled on 
an hospiialoif Berlin. Ai the same time 
the king^ under the directions of ^asr- 
denbsrg, declared, ina<drcular addressed 
to allthe stateSinthe north of Genn^i 

VOL. IV 


his r^olution to continue those mea- 
sures Tor the security of that part of the 
empire whichhisfatherhad commenced ; 
and in a holograph letter to the Direc- 
tory, his wish to cultivate the good un- 
derstanding with the French Republic, 
which ultimately led tef such disastrous 
effects to Prussia and Europe. 

56. In concluding the survey of these 
memorable contests, it is impossible to 
refuse to the genius of Napoleon that 
tribute which is justly due to it, not 
only for the triumphs in Italy, but for 
those m‘^$rmany. ]^hen he began his 
immQi*ial campaitn in the Maritime 
Alps, the ImpSriansts, greatly superior 
to their anta^nists, were prepariug to 
cross the Rhine, and 6arry the war into 
the territory of the Republic. It was 
hisiibriUiant victories in Piedlnont and 
Lombaidy which compelled the Aulic 
Council to detach Wurmser with thirty 
thousand men from the Upper Rhine to 
the valley of the Adige ; and thus not 
only reduced the Austrians to the de- 
fensive in Germany, but enabled the 
Republguujf to parry the war into the 
centre of that country. Subsequently, 
the desperate conflicts round the walls 
of Mantua drew off the whole I’csources 
of the Austrian- monarchy into that 
quarteS^ ^d the French -advance into 
the Alps of Carinthia compelled the 
draft of thirty thousand of the best 
troops fimm Buabia, go d^end the He- 
reditary States, Thus, with an army 
which, though ftequently re^forced, 
never at ecte time*amountfid to sixty 
thousand meH) he not only vanquished 
six successive armies in Italy and the 
Julian Alps, but drew upon himself 
great part of the weight qf the German 
war ; and, finally^ without any other 
aid than, that derived from the'Valour 
bf hia ; own soldiers, carried hostilities 
into th^ Sereditaiy States, and dictated 
a glorious peace within sight of the 
staples of Vienna. * 

67. Meanwhile Napoleon, sheathing 
for a time hiS' Notorious swoiri, cstab- 
lidied himself w th^chateau of Monte- 
hello, heaT'-Milan''*-^ beautiful siuhmer 
.reai<i<mcey which overlooked great pi^ 
oftheplainofliombi^y* Negotialions 
fl>r aflm peace were there imme^tely 
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eoEQinttoed; before the end of the 
powersof the ^enipoientiarieB had been 
rerified, end tbevork of treaties wee in 
promws. There the fntnre Emperor of 
the West held his court in more than 
vegsd tplendour; the ambaesadors of 
the Emperor of S>ermaiiy, of the Pope, 
of Genosy Yenioe, Kaples, Piedmoni> 
and the Swiss RepubHb, assembled to 
examine the claims of the sevepd states 
which were the. subject of discussion ; 
and there weightier matters were to be 
determined, and dearer interests were 
at stake, than hady^rer beex^^ilhmitted 
to European diplotniloy since the iron 
crown was placed on the Inrows of Charle- 
magne: JosephineBuonapi^ there re- 
ceived the homagfi due to ^e transoen- 
dant glories of her youthful husband ,* 
Pauline displayed thosebrilUant chaMns 
which afterwards ^one with so much 
lustre at the court of the Tilleries ; and 
the ladiee of Italy, captivated by the 
f^lendour of the spectacle, hastened to 
swell the illustrious train, and vied wi^ 
each other for the admiration of those 
warriors whose dee^had ilUed the 
world with theii* renown. Ah'^y Na- 
poleon acted as a sovereign prinoe ; . his 
power exceeded that of any living mon- 
arch; and he had entered on ^hat dae- 
zling existende which affcerwatds en- 
tranced and subdued the world 
58. The establishment of a republic 
on a democHhic Ubjos on both iddes of 
the Po, tbe ferm^tttation in 'the Yene* 
tian 8tat% and the g^ersl belief of the 
irresistibld power ofthe PrsiSoh armies, 
soon excited an extraordimiry degree 
of enthushtsm at Genoa. The gorm- 
ment there ws^ vested in tn oiiatocraCy^ 
which; though) lest' j^ods exclu- 
sive than tm at Yehie^ w^t tut tame 
Xs;inVidl. 

duence in ^ ttttim 
of time, and^ 

pub^e spiidi^ become titM 

coneide)^ 'jaS ; Imt 

had 

w » TanK 'WurnWjfa .'wnw' Wiunccien* 

^t fttiwan 

' being of 


the age. The democratic party, usd^ 
tlie secret influence of the French, had 
long been in activity; and it was cal- 
onlgM by the friends of revolution, 
that the re^tenee of the aristocratic 
senators cguldnotpossiblybe prolonged 
beyond the end of August. 

68. A had been concluded with 
the French Directoiy, by which Genoa 
purchased its neutt^ty by the pay- 
znent of two inilUous of francs, a loan 
to Ihe same amount, and the recall of 
the fiamilies exiled for their x>olitical 
opinions. But the vehemence of the 
revolutionary club, which met at the 
house of an apothecary of the name of 
Monmdi, soon inskited on fsr greater 
concessioi^* Secretly stimulated by 
.Napoleon, and tile numerous agents of 
the French army,* they openly an- 
nounced the assistance and protection 
of the Directory, and inwsted for the 
immediatefonnatSoh of the eonstitution 
on a new and highly democratic basis ; 
tidiile the Senate, irr^olute and divided, 
did not possess either the moral enei^ 
6r physical strength to combat the 
forces by which they were assailed. 
The arrest of two of the popular parly, 
who had proceeded to acts of sedition, 
brought inattera to a crisis, and the in- 
tervention of the French minister, Fay- 
poult, was sought to procure tiieii* liber- ■ 
ation, and preventAhe eflusion of blood. 
Xittteiid of calming, he rather increased 
tiieetj^rvesoenoe ; and the consequence 
was^ on the fohowing day ageneral 
ittsunfeetion took jtiace. The tmps of . 
t|# Hne’ wavered; the burgher jguard 
cottld*npt be trusted, and the seati£tors/ 
reduced, to tiieir Ow^ resources, were ' 
pinrsu^ and massacred, and at length 
took rewe with the French minister, 
as tfae.ew means of vappeasing the tu* 

' .H^on ti^ some of the patriOiath, 


mi 


«nd Meiflg .the 

tnhiSQonlldm- 

.. ^ -,^y» on thoisth 

ditoattts d^ccracy : the 
itMSm me to sound my 
“ probable that in 

, , Jf Genoa wlllunder- 

ef Yeltnoe/ There would 
in 
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dagger et tlieir throats, put themaelveft alUeii^ the eenatora at lengUi yielded to 
at the head of their folio i^ers, wifii loud neonsit^, aud nominated a deputation, 
criea demanded arms from Senate, ytko were empowered to aubmit with- 
and brought in their fhithM fpUowers out reeenre to the demands of the con- 
from the country to endeavour to Item queror. *They smed^ on the 6th June, 
the torrent. They soon prevailed o^er a convention at Montebello, which ef- 
their revolutioniuy antegdtdste. The feot^ a revoltjHon irudhe government, 
posts, which had seined in the first and put an enjk to the constitutiou of 
burstof the tumult, were 3ftgained, the Doiia. By this d^, the supreme 
club Morandi was dispersed, the Geno- legislative . autho4{y was vested m two 
ese colours again floated on the city, council^, one of thr^ hundred, the 
and the tricolor flag, which the daonv other of one hundred and fifty mem- 
crats had assumed, was tom down from bars, chosen by all the citizens ; the 
the walls. The firmness Of the aristo- executive in a senai^ of twelve, elected 
oracy, supported by the'courage of the by the councils. » • 

ruxul population, had prevailed ov«r 61. This prodigious change immOdi- 
the passions of democracy, and the inr atriy excited the usual passions of de- 
dependence of Genoa, but for foreign mocracy. The peeple assembled in 
iuterierenoe, was preserved.^ menacing crowds, burned the Golden 

GO. But it, was no pari* of the system Bppk, and destroyed the statue of An- 
of Eepublioan^ ambition , to allow the drea Poris, the restorer of the freedom 
rcvolntiunaxy party to be subdued in of Genoa, and the greatest hero of its 
any countiy which the arms of France histoiy. This outrage to the memoiy 
could reach. In the course of these of so, illustrious a man, while it proved 
struggles, . some Frenchmen and clti- how ignorant the people were of the 
zens of the Cisalpine Bopublio, who had glory of their countiy, and how unfit 
taken an active paii: with the popular to 1^ intrusted with its governmeulv 
side, were \roundedaxidmadepriSoners; greatly^^pleam Napoleon, who had 
and Napoleon instantly ma^ this a already begun to fed. that hatred at 
pretext for throwing the weight of his democratic principles, by which he was 
authority into the scale, in favour of the ever after so remarkably distinguished 
democrats. The French minister per- Subsequently, the nobles and priests, 
emptorilydetnandcd their instant hW- finding that they were excluded from 
ation; and Napoleon sent his uide-der all Sh^e in the administiration of af- 
camp, Lavalrite, to me city to compel fairs, according to tlse mtade of election 
the enlargement of the prison^ me was adopted for <upyiag the con- 

disarming of the counter-revolutionists, st&tutiou into eG^sct, excited a'^evolt in 
and the arrest of all the nobles wh^ad tibLcroraldistHotB of therepublie. Many 
instigated any resistanoe to the inixo- parishes refused to adopt the new con- 
vators. To support these demands, sti^tion; the tocsin was sounded in 
French trooiw advanced to Toribna» the VaiBeys, and ten thousand armed 
while Admiral with two* sail ^ penmnts assaulted and carried the line 

the line and two frigates, appearjsd in of foiled heights which form the- 
the hay. The democratic party, enr exterior defence of Genoa. General 
cDumged by this powerful pi!otecri<;^ 4>uphpt, however, who oomiiaanded the 
now turned the. asoendanqy. In vain nevrlyvorgsnised forces of the infant re- 
the senate endeavoured, by half meo: pubno, hiwing oMembled three thou- 
aures, to praerve xn pari me donstBu- emd re^xhir m and de- . 

tion of their countty;,ilil^.fi^^ that, fiM!ft^timinsai!ge!i‘^ta*,.mova^^ 
the revohitionists penetrated in exacted hostsges 

the Bunistei^t of F^bsnoe Tdeinieutded hif &om the, ho^b veBeys ; and the new 
pUMpo]iB, if^ Hco^titution wsn in f<n*ce in the 

iM^ldioaii and Hs: adharttrisr^ texritm^ of which thenoefisr- 

in Gbaoii Were not instantly eonoeidai^ imrd lost even .m abadow of indepen- 
Terrifiad'hy the menaces of the popu- ^Wnhe becasfie a mm otxtfi^ of 
lace, wdilm threats of theWformi^U^ t i^^ , 
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^ 62. piedmont, during the course of 
this exj^riencedthe bitted hu- 

m^iationti consequent upon the forced 
alHanee in which it was held by the 
coh^neror of Italy. The Dy^ctory, 
from ulterior views as to the revolu- 
tionising of these dominions, had re* 
fused to ratify the treaty of alliance 
into which Napolpoi} had entered with 
its sovereign ; its fortified places were 
either demolish^ or in the hands of the 
French; the feelings of the nobility and 
the rural popujatiou were outraged by 
the increasingveh^ence of theqiopular 
party in the towns ; Ond the king, ex* 
hnusted by humiliation, was already 
beginning to look to Sardinia as the 
only refuge for tlie crown, amidst the 
troubles by which it was surrounded. 

63. The British government m%de 
another attempt this summer to open 
negotiations for peace with the French 
Uireotoi^; Early in J uly, Lord Malmes- 
bury Was sent to Lisle, to renew the 
attempts at pacification , which hful 
failed the year before at Paris; and as 
the abandonment of thij Low Countries 
by Austria at Leoben &d remoWi the 
principal obstacletoan accommodation, 
sanguine hopes were entertained of suc- 
cess. The moderation of the demands 
made by England On this occilsiion was 
such as to call forth the commenda- 
tions even of her adversaries. She pro- 
posed to suiC'endcr ell her conquests, 
reserving only Trinidad from the Span- 
iards, ami the Cape of Uood Hope, with 
Ceylon and its depdhdenci^ from the 
Dutch*/ 3uch proposals, coming from 
a power which ^aa heen tmifbnmy vic-^ 
torions sea, and hod wrested /from 
its enemies all their colonial 

possessions, were an unequivocal proof 
of mddoration, iemre especially when, 
by the separate traisdy which Austria 
i;ind 'ms4e for herself, Grel^ Britain 
wWl^lieved from thommessity of de^ 
inandin|: , ai^ ^uivalent ifi ^er/ turn 
for her ubntinental. allies. ' The French 
plenipotentiaries^ Mated that the.l^^ 
public j^oiild be recdMssd^^ienid the 
title of Kitig'4^’ Fmnce reiionhced by 
the 

whirii hadl;^^ was 

first assutpi^vlte^^ These 

^ nUtacles .%av6' been 


overcome, and the negotiations might 
have terminated in a general pacifica- 
tion, had it not been for revolution 
of the iSth Fruotidor (4th September 
172?), to be immediately noticed, and 
the ^nseoue^t accession of violence 
and presumption which it brought to 
the French government Immediately 
after that i^ent» the foimer plenipo- 
tentiaries were recalled, and replaced 
by Treilhard and Bonnier, two ^rious 
repijblicans, wdio, from the very outset, 
assumed such a tone that it was evi- 
dent any accommodation was out of the 
question. Their first step was to de- 
mand from Lord Malmesbury produc- 
tion of authority from the British gov- 
ernment to him to^ surrender all tlio 
conquests inade by Great Britain dur- 
ing® the war, without any equivalent, 
accompanied by an intimation that, if 
this was not acceded to within twenty- 
four hours, he must leave Lisle. This 
insolent .demand,, which proved that 
the new Republican government were 
as ^norant .of the forms of diplomacy 
as of their situation in the war with 
England, was received' as it deserved : 
Lord .Mttlxhesbury demanded his pass- 
ports, and I'etumed to this island, 
leaving Europe,''* says the Fmneh his- 
torian Jomini, convinced that, cm this 
occasion at least, the cabinet of Bt 
James’s had evinced more moderation 
than aDireotory wooseprOlceedings were 
worthy of the days of Robeepien*e.” 

' 64. MewwMle the negotiations for 
affinal treaty at Montebello slowly ad- 
vanced towaids thexi* aocomplishtfient. 
The qabinet of Vienna^ aware of the 
reaction' which was geing> fbVi^mrd in 
Pranpe, and Which was b*dy prevent- 
edironi overturningthe Revolurionoiy 
government by event# of tjhe lSth 
Fmetidor, took advontai^ of e^eryeir* 
cumsMo# to iri^tmet the eonferenoes, 
in tiui hopes of a more moderate party 
ebtgbM ascendant in thatcbtmtry, 
and fiaore' reasonable terms of accom* 
medatiori-heing in conSequenne obtain- 
ed, But when these hopes were anni- 
hildtedi^ nmiult of that disastrous 
revolutj^j fhe i^ofuatiotsi proceeded 
with grMsf' i^^Rtyv subver- 

sion of ine^b^iing states was com- 
menced iritbM mac^ French 
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had at first flattered the Venetian oom^ I wft break in pieces yovur monarchy 
missioners that they should obtain as I now destroy this porcelain and 
Perrara, Romagna, and perhapil J^oih with that he da^ed it in pieces on the 
na, as. a compensation f^or the terntor* ground. • Bowing then to the minister, 
ieswfiich were taken fi*(n]gLthe>r6public; he retired, mounted his oarr^e, and 
but ultimatejty they ceded^these pro- despatched, on^the spot, a courier to the 
yincesto the new Cisalpine common- Archduke, to announce that the negoti- 
wealth. The republicans <ff Venice, m ationswerebrokenot^andthathe would 
despair, endeavoured to effect a juno* oommenee bostililies in twenty -four 
tion with that infant state; but this hours. *The Austrian plenipotentiary, 
proposal was instantly rejected. . It thunderstiamk, forthwith agreed to the 
became evident, in the course of the ultimatnm of the Diiectory, and the 
negotiations, that theriiigh contracting tioaty Campq Fobioo was si^ed on 
pariies had laid aside their mutual ani- . the following daji at five o’clock, 
mosities, and wei'e occupied with no 66. But thou^ Napoleon assumed 
other object but tl^ of arranging their tins arrogant manner to the AuErtriau 
difierences at the expense of their ambassadors, he uras very far indeed 
neighbours. Excban^s, oi^atherspo. from himself feeling an^^ confidence 
nations, of foreign territories, ^Oere in^the yesult of hostilities, if actually 
proposed without hesitation and accept- resumed ; and he had, on the con- 
ed without compunction : provinces trary, the day before, written to the 
wore offered and demanded, to which IMreetory, thjSLt the enemy had, on 
the contracting parties had no right : the i^riers of Oarinthia, ninety thou- 
the value of cessions was alone con- sand infantiy and ten thousand hoi*se,. 
sidered, not their legality. * . besides eighte^ thousand Hungaiian 

65. But tbougb fiance and Austria volunteers/i whfie he had only foity- 
had no sort of difficulty in agz*eeing eight t&ousand infantry and four thpu- 
upon the spoliation of their neiglpours, sand cavalry, an^ that, if they resumed 
they fbund it not so easy a matbr to the offensive, evexytbing would be- 
arrange the division of their respective come doubtful.” ** The war,” he adds, 
aoquxritiona in the plain of Lombardy. which Vas national and popular when 

Mantua, justly re^uded as the most the enemy was on our feontiers, is now 
inmrtant place in Itdly, was the^at foreign to the French people ; it has 
subject of dispute*; the Republicans become a war of go^rutnents. In the 
contending for it as the frourier of the end we should necessaiily be over- 
Cisalpine Republic^ the Imperialists as thrown.” In truth, hie resotution to 
ihe bulwark of their Italian posaessiona sign the tiyaty wacTaccelerated irom his 
To support their respective pret^sions, having obMrved, when he looked out 
g^i prepaiwtions were mi^e op both from his windows, on the 13th October, 
sides. , Thirby regiments, and two hun- the aummit of the Alps covenhl with 
dred. df cannon, reached the snow — a symptom wldoh tpo plainly 

Isonso from Vienna; while the {Wnch tdd him that the seamn for active 
added above fifteen thousand men to operations that year was drawifig to a 
^eir arUiiOB in. Italy. At length Na^ ieloe<^ and he had na confidence in the 
j^leoD, irritated by,, the mtemiinable ab^^.of France to resume the contest 
aspect of the negotiationa, declared, in, the following spring. He then shut 
that if the ultimatum of the Ijimolmpy hhnself up in his cabinet, and, after re- 
was not signed in twelve. 1^9^ j^e v|s^g' hk. forces, said : ** Here are 
would denounce the truces The period thousand effmtive men; but 1 

having > expired, he took Vase of shall not have fibove sixty thousand in , 
porcelain in his hands, which the Aus- the field. Even if I gain the victory, 1 
trian furdniesadorhkluy M ns the i shall have twenty thousand killed, apd 
giftoftheEmpjkSeCatharbe^aud^idjf. wb .and how, with forty wur 
** The die is then cast, ' the truce is , rimd; cani I withstand, the whole forces 
broken, aud decliM: hUtt mark' pf the Ai;istrian monavObk who .will 
my wor^ ; before the end of autumn, advaxice to the relief of Viexuui,? 
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anaies of tbe Rhine cQtdd not arrive to 
xny Bucconr before the nhddle of Nov- 
ember^ aiidj before that time amves, 
the Alps will be impassable from snow. 
It is ^ over; I will sign the p^ce ! 
Venk» 8kaU pay the erpstises o/ the wary 
and the extension of France to the 
Rhine ; let the goterpment and the law- 
yers say what they choose.'* • 

87, But in addition to these slate rea- 
sons, Napoleon had other secret motives 
for agre^ng to the spoliation of Venice, 
and being deuroii^ of coming to an 
accommodation with^the Imperialists. 
Although Carnot and a majority of the 
Bireotoiy had at first approved of the 
destruction of that rejmbliC) and given 
it a conditional sanction in the June 
preceding; yet, after the revphitlox^of 
18th Fructidor^ they had conie to the 
resolution of not acquiescing in that dis- 
. graceful seizure of an independent state, 
and hod sent their ultimatum to Napo- 
leon, enjoining him not to admit its 
surrender to the Emperor; and declar- 
ing that, rather than h|ve 0a j ^are in 
such a perfidious act, they would see 
their armies driven over the Alps, and 
all their Italian conqtiests wrested fiom 
the Republic. At same time, they 


haddeclarediheir inteption^mthe event 
of hostilities being, reamued, of sending 
commissioners to relieve Napdeon of 
his diplomatic cares, and allow him to 
attend exclusively to- his military du- 
ties. NapSleon, whose jealousy of the 
revolutionary govemmeni^ established 
at Paris hf the ‘ revolution of 18th 
P^ctidor, had been much increased 
by the. appointment ni Augereau in the 
room of Hoche to the command of the 
army on the Rhine, was so much dis- 
gusM by these restrictions on his au- 
thority, mat he wrote to Paris on the 
2dth September, offering to resign the 
command.* The Dipectwy, on the 29th 
September, returned an answer, posi- 
tively forbidding the cession of Venice 
to ^lustria ; + upon which, Napoleon, 
seeing bis authority slipping from his 
hands, and a doubtful campaign about 
to begin; without hesitation violated his 
instructions, and signed the treaty fatal 
to Venice on the 18th October. The 
whole infamy, therefore, of that proceed- 
ing rests on his head ; the French Direc- 
tory is entirely blameless, except in not 
having had Ihe courage to disown the 
treaty after his signature was affixed to it. 

68, By this treaty the Emperor ceded 


* « It is oridsnt," said he in that letter, 
'^that tho government is resolved to act to 
me as they did|to Pkhegra* 1 boseecli you, 
citizen, to appoint a snooessor to me^ and 
accept my ToMgnation. No power on earth 
shall malA me conUnue to serve a govern- 


qf ingratihtde, whirii 1 wdb far indeed’ 
expecting.’* 

t The rosoluBon of tho Directory, after the 
18th FrucUdor, not to despoil Venice, was 
repeatedly and strongly expressed. Barras 
wrote to Napoleon, on ,8ta September:— 
Condude^ peace, out let it be an hono^ir- 
able oJb ; let Mantua fell to the Cisalpine 
RepubliOj, but Venice m.ust not go to tho 
poror. That is the wish of the Directory, 
and of true Republicans, and whtkt the 
glory, of the R^ubbe requires.** Napoleon 
answered, on tho ISthfiepiember If ;^ur 
ultiihatum is not to cede Venice to the Em- 
pe^, I much Aar peace Will be Impracti- 


3; and , 

worthy nf freedom ; and hostilities will be 
resutiMlh the course of October.” The Di- 
rectory rjMCUed govonunent now is 

dedraus of btihiug oht' to you with precision 
its iilciiuatubi. Au^ria has long desired to 
swalbW up Italy, aud to acquire -matitime 

Q er. ItistheU^rest of Fmnce to, prevent 
L these designs |t is evident thah if the 
Bmperor acquires Vcnltse, qdth its territorial 


possessioits, he will secure an entrance into 
the whole of Iiombarcfy. Wc should be treat- 
ing as if we had been dUnquered, independent 
of the disgrace of abandoning Venioe^ which 
you deacribo os worthy of being ftwe. What 
would posterity say df ussbould wo surrender 
that great ci^, with Its naval arseiuds, to the 
Bmperort B^ter a hundred times restore 
to him Tximbardy than pay such a price for 
H. Let us take the worst view df loontters : 
let us suppose^, what your geniuH;,.&nd the' 
valour Of your army forbid us to fear, that 
we are conquered and driven out bf jftaly. In 
suohacaso, tiekUng only to fOroe, our honour 
at least wflf be safe ; we shall still have ro- 
nudned frithful ,to the interests of l^’rance, 
and not incurred the disgrace qf a petMy 
tetthoui etumae, as it WiU induce consequences 
taore dlshstrous ^han the most unfavourable 
results of war. Wo feel tho fwce of your ob- 
^ectloq, that you ibsy ii^t bo able to resist 
the feroes of l^perpr ; InH consider that 
your army woitld be stfiltesssosome moiiths 
after the paaos, m impnidmitly atid shame- 
mlly sights, l^en wopld Austria, placed by 
our own hands, in ^ centre of Italy, indeoa 
IbhO us ath Thewhole ques- 

tion comes' to this : Bhril we give up Italy 
to the Jkustriahsf French government 
neitinirr can nor will do so ; it would in pro- 
ferenoe iueur rilthe hazms of war.**-»Cl>r- 
YWf . Ctf^. de Nqpolfen, iv. 288, 286. 
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to France Blanders and the lin^ of the For the arrangement of theae oomplx- 
Bhiue; hei^eedtothetemtoxyofthe catSl objects, a conTeniaon was ap. 
repubHc being extended to the summit pointed to meet at Bastadt to settle the 
of the Maritime Alps ; *he consent to afikirs of the Empire. Finally, it was 
the establishment of tiie Cisalpine Be- agreed,*^' that if eijther of the contract- 
public, comprehending Lojabju^y, the ing powers should make ^acquisitions 
duchies of Reggio, Modent? Mirandola, in Germany, the other should receive 
Bologna, Ferrtu^ Bomagna^ the Valte- equivalents to the same amounh 
line, and the Venetian jsihtes as far as 70» Thus termipatfBd the Italian cam- 

the Adige, comprising the territory of paigns of Napole©n«-i-the most memor- 
Bergamo, Brescia, Cr^a, aiUl the Pole- able ot his militaiy career, and which 
sine. The' Ionian Islander part Gtf the contributed so powermlly to hs his des- 
Yeuetiau temtory, were given up to tinies and immoitalise his name. The 
France, which acquired besides Mantua, sufTeriftgs of Italy imthese contests were 
on the frontiers of the Imperial states extreme, and doepfyidid its people rue 
in Italy, and Mayence, the bulwark of the &,tal precipit^oe with which they 
the empire on th^Bhine. On the oilier had thrown themselves into the arms 
hand, the Bepubltc ceded to the Em- of r^ublicaa ambition. The enormous 
peror, in exchange for tSe riates of sum of 120,000,000 francs, or nearly 
Flanders, Istria, Dalmatia, the Venitian 000,000 sterling, was levied on its 
isles in the AdFiatic, the mouths of the territory by the conqueror, in specie, 
Oattaro, the city of Venice, and its con- in little more than twelve months — a 
tinental possessions as far as the eastern sum equal to £12,000,000 in Great 
shore of the lake of Gmrda, the line of Britain; andtho total amount extracted 
tibe Adige, and that of the Fo, By this from p^nsula, in contributions 
arrangement, Verona, Feacfaiem, and and suppli^, during the two years the 
Forto-Legnogo, fell into the hands of war lyt^ws&no less than 400,000,000 
the Austrians, iVho. lost in Flanders and francs, or £1^000,000 sterling. This 
Lombaidy x>rovittce8, rich, indeed, but immense burden almost exclusively 
distant, inlmbited hy SfiQQfQQO souls, bn the states to the north of the Tiber, 
and received in the Venetian states a whose republican ardour had been most 
territory of equal riches, with a gregt decided The Italian territory was p^- 
seaport, and 3,400;000 souls, lying (dose titioned ; its independence ruined; its 
to the Hereditary States, b^idM au ^eries pillaged ; the tmphies of art 
acquisition of neapiy the same nmomit had followed t^ ear cd Victory ; and 
wldch they had inade during the war, the works of immortal genius, which 
on the side of Poland. The t^vontages no wealth could purchase, *had been 
of the h^ty, therefore, how great so- tom fhoxn l^eir hative seats, and vio- 
ever to the conquerors, were in somede- lently transplanted to a foreign soil, 
gree dso extended to the vanquished. 71. Hapoleou’s conduct in thus vio- 
69. Besides these public the treaty lating the instructions of his govem- 
contained many secret aiidcles of neoriy rnent to effect the spoliation of the V e- 
equal importance. Thexiiostmaiteirialof netUm republic, and betray his demo- 
ihesereg^ed the oesrion ’O^ cratic allies in that state, wbuld be 

with its romantic temtory, to Austria f wholly inexpUcaUe, if evidence did not 
the relinquishmeiit of ihe important xemain ih ms secacet oqrreapondenoe of 
town of Wasserburg On the Ian, by Ba- the foxmarion,eve!i at that early period, 
▼aria, to the same power; thhiip^ SMivi- of thoseulterior vlewt by which his con- 
gatioB of the Bhiae and the Meuse; the duct through life was mainly regulst^ 
abandonmentof thelbinktibalhyAu^^ It in remarkable how strongly the mind 
to Switseriand, and the previdln^.e<pii- of Napoleon already set upon t#o 
Talents, to the princes ah^ssessed An objects, which formed such memorable 
the left bank of tho Bhine^ on the xig^t feezes in ^ds future life-^the expbdi- 
of that river. But itrwas expressly pro-* tion to l^pt, and^intermiuable hosiii- 
Tided that “ no acquisirion should be to Great Britain. “ Why,^’ said hs, 
proposed to ike admuhge pf Prmia** ^ his letter to^the Directory, of ,13th 
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September 1797, '*do we not lay bold who allied themseWes with the 
of M4ta? Admiral Bru^ys could eWy French, compelled the government to 
make himself master of it; four hun* abdicate in Older to make way for a re- 
dred knights, and, at the utmost, five pub^cau idgimd, and received a French 
hundred men, compose the whole gar- garrison within Iheir walla, broke outiu- 
lison of La Yvette. The inhabitants, to the most yehement invectives against 
who amoimt to ^e hundi*ed thousand, their former allfes, and discovered, with 
are already weH disposed towards us, unavailinganguish, that those who join 
fori have confisca|«dall the possessions a foreigner ^io effect changes in the 
of the Order in Italy, and they eddying constitution of their cojintz^. Hardly 
of famine. With Halta and Corfu, we ever escape sacrificing its Independ- 
shouid ®oop b)B masters of the Mediter- ence* But, whatever may have been the- 
ranean. Should we, on makina peace unanimity offeelingwhich this union of 
with England, be ^ij^pelled to give up imperial rapacity with republican, trea- 
the Capo of Gk)o4 H<^e, it will be ab- cliery awakened among the Venetians, 
Bolutely uece^ry to take possession of it was too late ; v^th their own hands 
Egypt. That oouutiy never belonged they had taken th^serpent into their 
to any European power ; even the Ve- bosom, and they were doomed to perish 
netitos had thei*e only a precarious au- from the Abets of their own revolu- 
thority. We might embark from hence tioAiy’ frenzy. With speechless sor- 
withtwenty^fivethousatidmen, escorted row they b^ld the French, who oocn- 
by eight or ten ships of the line, or frig- pied Venice, lower the standaid of St 
ates, and take possession of it. Egypt Mark, demolish the Bucentaur, pillage 
does not belong to the Grand Seignior.*' the arsenal, remove every vestige of in- 
His invetemte hostility to England was dependence, and take down the splen- 
equallyeaiiyand strongly expressed. In did bronze horses, which for six hun- 
enumeratiugthereasonfwhit^mduced dred yeara had stood over the portico 
him to sign the treaty of Campo Fbnuio, of the churbh of St Mark, commemo- 
he concludes,---^* Finally, we are still at rating the capture of Constantinople 
war with Engiand; that enemy is gi^t by the Venetian enisoders. When the 
enough, without adding another. The last Doge appeared before the Austiaan 
AusMans are heavy and avaricious; no gommissioner to take t)ie oath of ho- 
'peo|)le on earth are less active or dan- mage to the Emperor, his emotion was 
gerouB aa rega^s our militaiy affairs, such that he ^feU^insensible op the 
than they are, ^theCSi^lish, on the con- ground — honouring thus, by tbe ex* 
trary, are ^neroua, intrij^ing, eater* tremity of g^ief, the last act of national 
prising. It t$ indmm$abie/or our got- independence. Yet even in this catas- 
ermuht to di^rav monarchg, tWphe thefu^, Of parlor appeared mani- 

orlt infrRibly be overturned by the fast, and a large portion of the people 
intrigues and the corruption <rf these cri.ebrs*ed with of joy the 

active Menders. The pi'esent moment vifetoiy over ^e democmtic faction, 
offers to our hpds a poble enteii^a tliopgh it was obtained at the expense 
Let iis concentmto all our activity on of the existence of their eountiy. 
the mafine, and deotfofg England/ Uat 78. The M of the oldest common- 
dons, ^rope it atcurfi^J” In reality, ‘wealth in Europe exbited a general feel- 
it was his desire to inquire thohaflfbour ipg of eonwniseration tiu-oughout the 
and naval resources of Venice, fbnhhi dvihsed worid. » Many voices were 
expedition ij^ jn i^O UgWativo body of 

Great Bnto;^n, that was ona meixi in- France, against this flagjcwt violation 
ducemeiit wlA.Kapoleim to v^h df ihe law of ’nations, tod^endent of 

which were 

^ , ; , ' , \ natuwdly awakened by the aggreMise- 

7JL No words paint the horror ment of two bsUigerent powers at the 
and oonsteriiatioa^Which ihe ^omul- expense of a neutral state, it was im- 
g^on of tide treafy elimijbed in vei^ possible ito contemplate without emo- 
The demoopstic jead^: ip particu^:, t^on' the overifeW of that iUustrious 
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republic, which had coutril^utciid in so La|(l the arms of Saladin. Without in- 
powerful a manner to the revival of quiinng what right eith^' France or 
civilisation in Europe. No modern Austria had to partition the territories 
state, from so feeble an origin,» had of the commonwealth, men coutem- 
arisen to such eminence ;> nor, with plated %nly its long existence, its il- 
such limited resources, m^e so glori- liistriouB deeds, its constancy in mis- 
ouB a stand against barbaric invasion, fortune ; they beheld its annihilation 
Descended, perhaps alone of all the with a mingled fedling of terror and 
European si^tes, m a direct and un- pity; and sympathised with the suf- 
mixedline from the patricians of ancient ferings^of a people who, after fourteen 
Rome, they had rivalled the firmness hunt&ed years of in^tependence, were 
of that memorable people. But for doomed to pass irrevocably under a 
their fleets and armies, the standards stranger^s yoke, 
of Mahomet would have swept over In contemplatinf this memoiable 
Europe, and Suliaun Bi^'azet realised events it is difficult ^say whether most 
his.tl^eat of stabling his steeds in the indignation is felt at the perfidy of 
shrine of Bt Peterfis. Their Doges had France, the cupidity of Austria, the 
conquered Oonstantinople^and seated weakness of the Venetian aristocracy, 
their generals on the Hiirene of the l^ast ; or the insanity of the V enetian people. 

. their fleets had wafted the Crusadei's to *71 For the conduct of Napoleon, no 
Palestine, and thus adrested in the Holy possible apology can be found. ^ He 

* Tlie French entered the Veuetiaa territory he wrote again to Pesaro,—'' The French rc- 
■with the declaration,—*' The French army, to public does not pretend to interfere in the in- 
follow the wreck of the Aimtriau army, must tomal dissensions of Venice ; but the safety 
2 >ass over the republic of veuloe ; but it will of the army requires that 1 should not over- 
neverforget that anelentftiendship unites the look any enterimses hostile to its interests. ” 
two ropubLlca. Religion, - government, cua- Having thps; to the very lart moment, k^t 
toms, and property 'wll be respected. Tlie up tho iretendedniystom of friendship fturve- 
genoral:in-^iof engages the government to nice, Napoleon no sooner found himself re- 
make knowp these sentiments to the people, liev^ by the armistioo of Leoben, on the 8th 
in order that confidence may cement ttiat April, from the weight of the Austrian war, 
fitieudship which has so long united the two than he threw off the maak. On the day after 
nations.'^ On the 10th March 1767, after the the armii^tice was signed, he issued a procla- 
dcmocratio revolt had broken out in Rroscia, mation to the population of the continental 
Napoleon wrote to the Venetian governor of possessions of Venieo, in whi^hestdd,— "The* 
Verona,-— * * I am trulj^ieved at the disturb- government of Venice offers you i?o security 
anccs which have odurred at Verona,, but either for persons or pmper^; and it has, by 
trust that, through the wisdom of your mea- indifibrenoe to your pmveked the just 
SUreS, no blood will be shed. Tbe Senate of indiemation of the French/ government. Tf 
Venice need be under no sort of disotiiotude, the Venetians rule yon by the rifeht of con- 
as they must be thoroughly persuaded of the quest, I will fimo yom If by usurpation, 1 will 
loyalty ahdjgodd fhlth of the French govern- restoreyoiffrights.'* Andiiaving thus roused 
ment, aud tlm desire whic^ we have to live in ^e whole population of tjhe cities of Venetian 
good friendship with yourrepubUc.^' • On the Urra Jlrma to revolt, ho next proceeded to 
:j4th March 1707, ho wrote to the IHrectoiw, hand over all these towns to Austria, by the 
after giving an account of the civil war in the third clause of the preliminaries of Leoben, 
Venetian statesr^*' M. Peaaro, chief sage of which assigned to tlie Emperor of Austria 
the republic of Venice, has just been here, re- tAs wMs Venetian Urritovif situated between 

^ garding the events in Brosoia and Bergamo, Po, and the Amtrian 

the people of whldh towns have disarmed the , , Nor did the duplicity of Nqpoleon end here. 
Venetian gartisons, and overturned their On the 10th May, he concluded the treaty 
authorities, t had need of all my prixdence ; with the Vmetian republio, already mention- 
for it is not When we require the whole ^at- ed>. the first article of which was-o" There 
anoe of Friuli, and the good-will of the Yens- bhill be henceforth peaee and good under- 
tiangovotnment,tosupnlyu8wl1hprovi«^ standing between Imnoe and the Venetian 
in the Alidno defiles, that it iaekPedfeht tb rel^vdilm” Tiie object. of Napoleon, in sto- 
coino to a rupture, I told^esaro tnaf thelH- this treaty, ia unfolded in his Secret De- 
rectory leottld never farget tiM ^ to the Dirfetory three days afterwards, 

Pewiec me the oacien# oWy qf PVohce* and ^ ‘Y^ou w0l roerive, ’**says he, herewith the 

our desire was fixed to protect it to the Ut^ tjpeaty whith i have concluded ^th the re; 
most of our power. I only besopght him tn pttbllc of in virtue at which Oeneral 

spare the eflhrion of blood, We parted the BiWttguay d!®ders, wltli 16, OM mm. has 
best of friends. He appeared perfectly satfer mkto of thff city. I have W se^ 

lied with my reception. The point Vew omectsm ^Jew in cenduding thlttroaty. 
ihit affaif if to gdn On the fith Ap#, orator into the town without difiaculfey. 
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first ezoitsd the revolutions^ spipt to 
fludi e degree in all the Italian posses- 
eions of the republic, at the yeij time 
that his troops vrere fed and clothed 
by the bounty of ita goyemment, that 
djetoxhanoes became unayoidable, and 
. then aided the tebek, and made the 
efforts of the goremment to crush the 
ineurreotion the firatext for declaring 
war against the state.. He then^exmted 
to the uttermosii the democratic spirit 
in the capital, took advantage of it to 
paralyse the defences and overturn the 
goverament of theeiounky ; estfelished 
a new oonstituttCn oif a highly popular 
basis, .and signed a treaty on the 16th 
May at Milan, by which, on payment of 
a hea^fT ransom, ha agreed mamtain 
the independenoe of Venice under its 
new and revolutionary government. 

^ !&ayuigthus committed all his support- 
ers in the state irrevocably in the cause 
of democratic independence^ and got 


poeae^io]) of the capital, as that of an 
and ^endly power, he plundered 
it of everything valuable it possessed ; 
andfithen united with Austria in parti- 
tioning the commonwealth, took pos- 
session of ^ne half of its territories for 
France and the Cisalpine Republic; 
and handed over the other ha^ ^th 
the capital, Vnd its ardent patriots, to 
the most aristocralic government in 
Europe. 

7£. These transactions throw as im- 
portant a light upon the moral as the 
intellectual character of Napoleon. To 
find a parallel to the dissimulation and 
rapacily by which his conduct to Ve- 
nice was characteri^d, we must search 
the annals of Italian treachery; the 
history , of T!ho!ikiatiomi to the noitli of 
the*Alp^ abounding as itdoes in deeds 
of atrocity, is stained by no similar act 
of combined duplicity and violence. 
This opens a new and hitherto unob- 


aud be In a slinaticii toeatroctlrom it what- 
ever we desire^ .under pretence of exeou^ni? 
the eecTet orttoiea 2. To be in asituatiDn, if 
the treaty with the Bmpdor 8non% not fi- 
nely be ratified.' to apply to our purposes all 
the resources 01 the city. 3. To avoid every 
i^ciea of odium in violating the prolhnina- 
ries relative to the Venetian terrltc^, and, 
ttt the saD)e time, to 'paia ptttexU tnay 
faci^Uae their ezeeution. 4. To oalm all that 
may be said in Biuope, since it will appear 
that our occupation of Venice ia but a mo- 
znontary operatioiL solicited by |die Veneti- 
ans thcTnBe^vesr TbU'Fope is .eighty-three, 
and alarmingly ill . The moment i heard of 
that, 1 pushed forward all the Foies in the 
army to Bologno^ fi'om whence I shall ad- 
vance tbtm to Ancona." His Uftentiens to- 
wards Venice were further summed up in 
tliese words, in his despatch to the Directory 
of 26th May,— •“ Venice must fall to those to 
whom we give the Italian oemfinent; but 
meanwhile, we 'ylil take its vessels, strip its 
arsenals, destroy its bank, and keep (kriU 
and Ansona.*’ 

StUl keepu^ up ihe feigned appeartuupe of , 
protectioii to Venhso, Napoleon wrote to the 
municipality of that town, m the geth.Hay, 
treaty ooncluded at'Mfian may, m 
theUmuu time, be aignpd by the municipsl- 
secret krtlcleB by three memo^, 
In every, chejtmstancQ, 1 slmll do Ues 

in my power to pivif to 

Italy exleii^ lumiube the place ^.wbkih it 
is entitkdm,tbi^^elMve of the world— *&ee, 
and '9^ ^ .«tx»pge».’' fioon 

after he wrote tdffleaeial Bamguay dTld- 
Ifers, idth will, upon the re- 

'oeipt of this, pmmt *^n»self to the .prOvi- 

sipmd govemmsat oif imd if fpeeaent 


I to them that, in conformity with the prin- 
cipleswhich now unite the Bepublic of France 
to that of Venice, andf/t« imTnediatew>(deeti^ 
^ich ^ Repv^m qf France givee to that qf 
Venice, it is mdisponsahle that the maritimo 
forces of the r^nblio be put on a respectable 
footing. Under thie pret^ ym wUl take pe»- 
seuion qf taking care, at the mroe 

tim'e, to maintain a good understanding with 
the Venetians, audio engage in our service 
all the sailors of the republic, making use 
conatmitly of the V euotiau name. In mort, 
you must mauairo so As to transport all the 
naval stores and vessels in the harbour of 
Venice to Toulon. By a socrert; article of the 
treaty, dihe Venetians are bound to fiiruisfa. 
to the French Republic three miUions* v>iMih 
qf etores for the itmiino of Toulon ; but mV 
inteutionls/totAkepossesslon, forthcFrcnch 
BepubitfO, of ALL the Venetian tteeeelf, emdetU . 
the nahml stares, for the use of Toulon.” 

These orders wore too faitldully executed; 
and when every article of naval and military 
stores, had been swept away from Venice, 
Napoleon, without hesitation, assigned away . 

, his reVolutSonary allied repubUd, which ho"^ 
bad engaged to defbnd, io thsv^stocratic 
power of AuatriA Thehistory of the world 
oontatns no blacker page of perfidy and dis- 
simuhitioiL 

It is in vain te atOege, that the spoliation of 
' .Venioe was ocoasioh^ and mstified> by her 
attaOk ah the mkr m the rreheh army at 
Verona. The wbple continental possessioxui 
of the republic were assigned to Austrikby 
I Napdeon .at lAobehy Ibnx days Otfore that 
evenitookmiate, sad whennothinghad occurred 
in the Veaetkh'etateB bht contests be- 
tween M^»fURktbeaEatkaQdaemoemt^ fiiutions, 

I which beea^^red'Upby the secret emis- 

I aaxhwwKapoleonldi^^ 
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(teired feature in hie characterf whioh appear, abundant evidence of it 
is in the highest degree important. The will be fbuudan the sequef of this work. 
French Republican writers uniformly It was the same with Augustus, whose 
represent bis Italian campaigns as the early life, disgraced by the prosorip- 
most pure and glorious period of his ticms aftd horrors of the Triumvirate, 
histoiy, and portray his aharaeter, at was almost overlooked in the wisdom 
first almost peifect, as gradually dete> and beneficence of his imperial rule, 
riorated by the ambition ^nd passions Hor is it difElculh, to perceive in what 
consequent on the attainment of su- principle of our Ualftire the foundation 
preme power. This was in some re- is laid* for so singular an inverfflon of 
speots true ; but in others the reverse, the causes which usBally deblE^e the 
Bad in some particulars as it afterwards human mind. It is the terrible effect 
was, his oha^cter never again appears of rev^ution, as Madame de Stad has 
so perfidious as during his earlier years : well observed, to dfiliterate altogether 
in fkct, it hud then attained the niplus the ideas of rignt afid wrong, and in- 
idtra of deceit and dissimulation ; and, stead of the eternal distinctions of mo- , 
contrary to the ufual case, it was in a Mity and reUgioii,^to apply in general ' 
certain degree improved by the posses- estimation no other test to public ac- 
sion of supreme power ; and to thqlast tions but success. It was out of this 
moment of his life, the Emperor was ofirrupted atmosphere thut the mind of 
progressively throwing ofi' many of the Kapoleon, like that of Augustus, at first 
unworthy qualities by which he was at arose, and it was then tainted by the 
first stained. Extraordinary as this revolutionaiy profiigacy of the tones ; 

Bis ccmduefc ihrougfliout this transaction The same ideais expressed in a letter alx>ut 
appears to Uavo been governed by ono prin- the samo period to TallcyranA— ‘^You little 
ciple, and that was, to secure such pretexts know^e Italy: they ore not worth 

fen a rupture with Venice as wight afford a ^ho soonfice of iorty thousand fVouchmon. 
decent giound for making its territories the I sob by your letters thut you are constantly 
saorifioe which would, at ahy time, bribe labounng under a delusion. Ton supposo 
Austria into a poace, end extrioato the l*'rench that liberty can do great things tot a base, 
army firom auy peril into which it might cowardly, and supimtitious people. Ton 
have fiillen. Twice did the glittering prize wish rncHo perthrm mirades ; I have not tho- 
answer this purpose; once, when it brought art of doing so. Binee coming into Italy, 1 
about the armistice of Leoben, and saved havO' dcrivsd little, if any support from the 
Kapoleon from tlie^uln which otherwise love of the Italian people lor liberty and 
might have befallen him ; and again at Campo equality. I have uo^ih my army a siiiglo 
Fomiio, byrelievinghirnfronia warto whicli Italian, excepting mtotm hundrra raacalB, 
ho himself confesses his fenxs were unequal, sweet ftom the streets of its tomis, who am 
Wlien M. VUlefort, the secretary of the good for nothing but pUlsge. Everything, 
French legation at Venice, remonstrated with excepting«what yod must say in proclau)u< 
Napoieon upon the abandonment of that re- tions and public speed^cs, is here mere ro- 
public,- he replied, in words containlhg, it is manae.”-~>ZeUer to Talleyrand, Fasseriaiio, Ith 
to be feared, too iaithfiila picture of tdediM- 1197; Cbrretp. ConjUi. iv. 206, 

dation of modem Italy,— The French Be- It only remains to a»id to this painful xiar- 
public is bound by no treaty to sacrifice its rative of duplicity, tliat having no further 
interests and advantages to those of Venice, occasion for the services of Ijaudrieux, whom 
Never has Franco oaoptod the maxim of he had employetl to stir up thp re'^lt in tho 
making war fpr the sake of other nations. I Italian opd having macovoreae-videnc© 

ahoubl like to see the principle of philosophy* that he had been in correspondence with tho 
or morality which should command us to government, Napoleon himself dc< 

sacrifice forty tlvousond French, Oontniry nonnoed him to the Directory. Authentic 
alike to tho declared wisiissof Fnanoeand its evidence had been discovered of the double 
obvious interests. I know well, ihat it co^ part whlifir he acted in that disgraeeM trans- 
nothing to a handful of declaim^ whom I, action; by French comansalouers who 
-cannot bettor characterise than by oatung exidlwa th^ VeuetUih arc^ and Kapo- 
them madmen, to ravo about the 'estoibU^- letxA in consM^ce, on the 16th Noveinber, 
mont of republics everywhere. tkm wrote to toe Dafeotory->^“ Landrimx ewfUei 

Be- the revidJt in J$nma wnd Btrganwt and ‘isM 
sides, the Venetian nation ho longer exists. pjMfor it; btit samo time, heprwaWy 
Divided into as many separate interests as it wonh^d thow enetian goverament of what 
oontaius cities, effemmato and corrupted) not was going on, and urns paid by them too. 
loss cowardly than hypocritical, the people of Perhaps you will think it right to make aa 
Itjily, but especially the Venetiao^ are totolly example of suoii a rascal ; and, at glL avents, 
unfit for freedom.’*^ ' ' ' , dot to emj^yhtttf again.” ^ 
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but witb the pcBsessiou of Bupt<fme fortuucfiie ouougli to escape destruction 
power be was called to nobler employ* at the hands of the French armi^, 
mentS) and often relieved from the ne* they certainly could not hope to avoid 
oessity of committing iniquity for the it ir6m their own revolutionary sub- 
aake of advancement He was brought jects. Oftem during the cpiirse of the 
into contact with men professing and struggle^ they hold the balance of power 
acting ‘on more elevated principles ; in their hands, and might have inter- 
and, in the discharge of such duties, he posed with decisive effect on behalf of 
cast off, in somd ihstances at least, the cause which was ultimately to be 
many of the stains of his earlyccareer. their own. Had they put their armies 
Ibis observation is no impeachment of on a war footing, and joined the Aus- 
the character of Napoleon ; on the con* trians when the scales of war hung even 
trary, it is its best vindicatio^i^ His at Castiglione, Areola, or Riyoli, they 
virtues and talentf were His own ; his might have rolled back the tide of re- 
vicei^ in part, at^least^ were the fatal volutionary conquest, and secured to 
bequest of thc Revolution. themselvefs and their country an lion* 

76. The conduct of Austria, if Ie 8 #*‘ 0 iire(laikdindepeudefite 2 {:istence. They 
perfidious, was not less a violation of did not do t$s > ; they pursued that timid 
every principle of public right. Venice, polif^y which is ever the most perilous 
though long wavering and irresolufb, in presence of dangoi*; they shrunk 
was at length committed in open hos* from a contest which honour and duty 
tilities with the French Republic. She alike required, and were, in conse- 
had secretly nourished the Imperial as quence, assailed by the revolutionaiy 
well as the Republican forces ; she had tempest when they had no longer the 
given no cause of offence to -^e allied power to resist it, and doomed to destruc* 
powers ; she had been diug^, late in- tion, amidst the maledictions of their 
deed and unwillizi|^ly, IfUt inrevtoably,^, countiymon, and the contempt of their 
into a contest with the Bepublioau enemi<i8. ''Too blind,’* as has been 
forces ; wd if she had committed any finely said, " to avert danger, too cow* 
fault, it was in favour of the cause in ardly to withstand it, the most ancient 
which Austria was engaged. Oenero- government of Europe made not a'mo- 
sity in such cii'camstances would have ment’s resistance : the peasants of Un- 
prompted a noble power to lend* the terwalden died upon their mountains, 
weight of its ^u^ce in favour of its the nobles of Veuied^ung only to their 
unfortunate n§ghbour; justice forbade lives.” 

that it shguld do anything to aggravate 78. Last in the catalogue of political 
its fate. But tosbase in its spoliation, delinquency, the popular party are au- 
to seise upon its capital, and extinguish swerable for the indulgence of that in* 
its existence, is an act of V^acity for sane and unpatriotic i^>irit of ibetion 
w;hich no apology can be offered, and which never fails, in the end, to , bring 
wkich must for eyeir form a foul stain ruin upon those who indulge it. FoL 
on.Jhe Amftpdasi annais. < lowing phantom of democratic om- 

77. IJor can the aristocracy of Venice bition ; forgetting all the ties of kindred 

be absolved from their full share of the Qandconntiyiuthepursuitbfpoj^ularex* 
blainp consequent on the destruction altarion, they leagued with the staranger 
of ih^ county. It was cloeriy pointed against their native lau4 paralysed 
oiit W.ihem, and t^y: i&ht have me state in the of its utmost 

known, thB&the contest k ymich Btji- peril*, by the fatal pasaaons which they 
rope wk riJSged with was one introduced into its Dosom* VTith their 
of suOti ^ as| to of qo nehr own hands they toxe do)nm tbe vker- 
trlality or teokprotoise j ihose Who 4tbie ettsigh of St Mark J wiiji-their own 
were not with, t|^e. deipiocratie party anus they ferried the ihvadem across 
were agamst them ; that thejir eic^^ve lie Lagunsa, which no enemy had pass- 
aad ancient ,Qvhih^m>oy wsi, k ah jcs- ed for fourieen hundred yeai's ; with 
peoial manner, the\o||5^ Of Itbpdbli* their own. arms Ihey subjhgated the 
can jealousy ; \an4 to^t, if they were sonateofthrir country, and compelled, 
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in the last extremity^ a perilous and 
disgi-aceful submission to the enemy. 
They received, in consequence, the na- 
tural and appropriate reward of*such 
conduct — the contempt of their ene- 
mies, the hatred of their Mends, ^e 
robbery of their trophies, tne petition 
of their territory, the extinction of 
their liberties, and the annihilation of 
their country.* 

79. What a contrast to this timid and 
vacillating conduct in the rulei's, and 
these fltigitious passions in the people 
of Venice, does the «*firmne8a of the 
British government, and the spirit of the 
British people affoid' at this juncture ! 
Thoy, too, were njunselled to tempor- 
ise in danger, and yield to the tempter; 
tlicy, too, were shahen in credit and 
paralysed by revolt ; they, too, ^ere 
assailed by democratic ambition, and 
urged to conciliate and yield as the only 
means of salvation. The Venetian 
aristocracy did what the British aris- 
tocracy were urged to do. They cau- 

* The last oocosiou on which the riace of 
St Hark had seen the Transalpiuo soldiers, 
Was wbefa the French crusaders knelt tp the 
Ycuetian people to implore succour jfirom that 
opulent repubUc. in the last crusade against 
the infidels in the Holy Land. The unani- 
inoiis shout of approbadon in the assembled 
multitude — * ‘ It is the will of God 1 It is the 
will of God 1 ” led to that cordial union of th<sje 
two powers which overturned the throne of 
Crmstantinople.— !A|(iximus»** says Bacon, 
“innovator wmpus.”— Gibbon, chap. lx. 


tid|ply abstained from hostilities with 
the revolutionary p6wer ;*tbey did no- 
thing to coerce the spirit of diaafiectiou 
in their own dominiona ; they yielded 
at lengiih to the demands of the popu- 
lace, and admitted, in the moment 
of danger, a sudded and portentous 
change in the internal structure of the 
constitution. the British govern- 
ment done the same, they might have 
expect&l similar results to those which 
took place in Venice — expected to see 
the revolutionary spirit acquire irresist- 
ible fotce, the me^iis of national re- 
sistance become^pro«ti*ated by the di- 
visions of .those who should wield them, 
|md the state fall an easy prey to the 
ambition of those iN^ighbouring powers 
who had fomented its passions to profit 
by its weakness. From the glorious 
result of the firmness of the one, and 
the miserable consequences of the pu- 
sillanimity of the other, a memorable 
lesson may be learned both by rulers 
and nations. Thence they may see 
that courage in dangeris often the most 
prudent cut welj^as most honourublo 
course; that periods of foreign peril 
are never those in which considerable 
changes in, internal institutions can 
with safety be adopted ; and that, 
wliatevir may be the defects of goveni- 
me^f^ those are the worst enemies of 
their country who league with foreign 
nations for their redressf 


CHAPTEIl XXIV. 

• 

INTEBKAL GOVEBmttENOJ OF ERaKCE, EUOH THE ESTABWSHMfcKl! OP THE 
DIBECTOEX to the UEVOLUTIOir OP 18TH PBUCTIDOB. 

1. The difFereht eras , of ijie Re- sipu, civil warfare, and military despot- 
volution, which have bitiiertb fceen i»m. It rexu^aitis to examine its pro- 
traced, snow the progress of the prin- gress during fflb receding tide— to trace 
ciplesof democracy through ihirirnatu- the dedining and enfeebled efforts of 
ral stages of public t^sport# moni^ ‘Beputdioan fervour during the years 
insecurity, financial embarrassment, ar- wlt^ its d^okting effects h^ .beomno 
bitrary oqnfii^ation, geUeraldistress, p}e-. g^prcdlyknown, and the put^ostrehgth 
brian mBurreotion,. sanguinary oppres- 1 reused to lend aid to the a^tubition 
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and the delusion of individuals. gyAt mocraUo ambition, if it obtains unre* 
this peviod it is ev^ent that the chief sisted sway, invaii^ly terminates, bo- 
desire oC the human mind is for i-e- fore the eipivy tii a few years, in uni- 
pOee. The contentions, the miseries of, vetsal suffering, 
former years, rise up in fearful {emem* B. Nature never intended that the 
brance to all classes of citisens. The great body pf mankind should be im- 
ehimem of equality can no longer se- mediately concerned mgoveninient,be- 
dnoe^the illusion of power no longer cause their mtellecta and formation 
mislead ; and men, cbitterly suffering are unequal ^ and their situation in- 
ttnderlhe consequences of formey error, consistent with, the task. Useful and 
eagerly range themselveB under any necessary as a check upon the govem- 
govenxment which promises to save ment of others, they bring about the 
them from ‘'the worst of tyroniues, the greatest calamities when they become 
tyranny of a multitude of tyrams.” the governors themselves : Vespectable, 

2. To efl^ct thi£) mtximum of free- virtuous, and salutary wheu employed 
dom with the miuimum of democratic in their proper sphere, they become 
ascendancy, is the great problem of dangerous, impassioi^^d, and irrational, 
civil government, a^ the chief object of when calle(]^to the exercise of duties 
war is to attain the greatest possible whidi do not belong to them. The 
national security at the smallest ezpeii- restmint of holding property, and con- 
diture of human lifa Republican pas- stantly suffering tSemselves from any 
sion is frequently necessary to sustain shocks it may receive, is the only secu- 
the conflicts of freedom, in ihe same rity against the undue abuse of power, 
manner as the militaiy spirit is often .As the great body of the people cannot 
indUpensablfi to purchase national in- possess this advantage, and consequently 
dependenoe, andhlways essential to its political power cannot be exercised by 
security. But it is nok a gyil in them without injuky, flnrt to others, 
itself, if not kept under due restraint, and at last to ^emselves, nature hsA 
than the savage paamon for the destrtf c- wisely provided for the speedy and ef- 
tion of the species. When too Vehe- fectual extinction of the passion for it, 
mently excited, it generally l;^9comes in the necessary consequence of the ef- 
an evil incomparably more serious than feotswhich it prt^uoea The insecurity, 
the political grievances which awaken- privations, and 'suffering which follow 
ed its fury. Great national objects In its train, unavoidably lead, before 
sometimes cad^ot Be achieved without the lapse of a very long ^period, to mili- 
the exoi^tion of this passion, because tary despotism. Somedemocraticstates, 
it is desire, and not ^ason, wliioh ever as Milan, Florence, and Sienna, to ter- 
govems the masses of maCnlflnd ; but miiiate their dissensions, have volun- 
when it becomes the ruling power, the tarily submitted to the yoke of a mili- 
last extremities ofsufferiug are at hand, taiy leader; others have fallen under 
Like all other passions, however, whe- his dominion at the close of a sanguin- 
ther in tlie individual or society, it can- ary period of domestic strife: All have, 
notbe indul^to excess, without indue- in one way or other, expelled the deadly 
ing evils which speedily terminateits as- venom from the syste^ and, to escape 
cendancy, and pnid^ the de|in^encies ^he horrors of anarchy; have shielded 
to which ithaegivehrisp. .The demo- themselves under the ksting govem- 
cnctic passion is to tuiitionf what the ment of the sword, 
desire of licentious freedom is /to the 4. ThejEflusionsofrepubUciuM^ 
indiviiduel : Jt bears timisamerraUdic^ now dispelled in Fitinca Him had 
tothepns<^j^cf genid|e Hbe^,ti^ pissstd wough so infi»r 'vi^Swtadeg, 
the thostettid and lived sp b xW yearn; that 

which ‘‘p6b|d6!s: l^^ does to the iaUheir|n^tummaa#ei«ove^^ 
wild excesses of lia**' Tim ruleof 

males for belh . Tho: fleeting midtitude^ hod 

mentsof guilt ase ipeedffy a imd phantaitnnsgoida. 

meting piijbi;,^eaxtsavfptiee df that of 
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Prance of tiie 14th July 1789,. vith its 
enthusiastic feeling its high resolres, 
its ardent aspirations, its popular mar 
gistrates, and its buoyant population. 
It was still further removed from that 
of Prance of the 10th Augjiat, when a 
single class, and that the most licen- 
tious, had usurped the whole authority 
of the state, and borne t<7 the seat of 
government its vulgar manners and ! 
sanguinaiy ideas — its distrust of all 
above, and its severity to all beneath ! 
itself. Society emerged, weakened and i 
disjointed, from the chaos of revolution; 
and, in despair of effecting any real i 
amelioration in the social system, all | 
classes rushed wij^ unbounded vehe- 1 
znence into the ex]joymente of private 
life. The elegances of opulence, lojog 
suspended, were resumed with ud^re- 
cedeuted alacrity ; balls, festivities, and 
theatres, were frequented wifh more 
avidity than in the most coniipted era 
of the monarchy ; it seemed os if the 
nation, long fatniahed, was quenching 
its thirst in enjoyments of existence. 
Compassion for Suffering was generally 
felt : those who had recently escaped < 
death themselves hod their hea^s open ; 
to the woes of humanity. Experience | 
now proved the truth of the poet’s la- i 
mentation, that the most secure foundar : 
tion for pity of the sufferings of others 
is the experience of guffering ourselves.* ! 
Public affairs wore an air of tranquillity 
which singularly contrasted with the 
disasters of former years : theemigrants 
returned in urowas, with a confidence 
which afterwards proved fatal to theiUf 
All women were in transports nt the 
auspicious, change, Honwr at the Ja* 
cobins restored the sway of the rkh ; 
fherecollection of th^ dtubs secured the 
influence of the saloons ; feoiale charms 
resumed their asoendam^ with the re- 
turn of pacific ideas ; and the passion 
for eojojinen^ freed ficum ihe dread of 
death the tssstrahrisof was 


* ‘‘Blleggedinatmay 

Che'aooh^tfrri'mova^ • 
C^pmvatinaerentaia, . 
jChe noi ji^wmnno »am'i 
, O «ia eheaworein ]»4 . , ^ / 

1a adbflhda ; 

OW the pin s^hitenda 

dolor.? ^ 
HsVAfftASto, 


indulged without control. Manners 
were never more corrupted than under 
the rule of the Directory -duxury never 
more prodigal — ^passion never more un- 
restrained* Society resumed its wonted 
order, not by rei^ntance for crime, but 
by a change of its direction. This is 
the natuTfid termination of populai* ef- 
fervesccoice. The transition is easy from 
the ex^y^aganoe of democracy to the 
coi^ptions of sensuality, from the fana- 
ticism of the Puritans to the gallantries 
of Charles II., because these opposite 
extreme alike proceed from the indul- 
gence of individtAl pdSsion. Such tran- 
sition is extremely difficult from eilher 
to the love of genuine freedom, because 
that implies a> Baci!fice of both, to pa- 
triotic feeling. The age of Nero soon 
stKJceedod the- strife of Gracchus ; but 
ages revolved, and a different race of 
mankind was established, before that 


of Fabrkiius was restored. 

6. The deputies wiffe regarded with 
the utmost solic^ude by all parties upon 
the completion of the elections. The 
third i^,rt,%hohadbeenrecentlycha8en, 
aooor^iig to the provision of the con- 
stitution, represented with tolerable 
fidelity ^e opinions and wishes of the 
party wJjLich had now become influeutiEd 
in France. They consisted not of those 
extraordinary and intrepid men who 
shine in the outset of the revolutionary 
tempest, but of thdise ijfore moderate 
characters who,, in politics equally as 
the fine arts, succeed to the vehemence 
of early ptaion ; who take wamingby 
past error, and are disposed only to 
turn the existing state of . things to the 
best account for their individual advau-, 
tage. But their mfluensio was incon- 
siderable^ compared with that .of the 
two^ihirde who remained from me old 
f Assembly, and who, both from their 
habits of business and acquired cele- 
luity, retained the principal direction 
of puUic afihiin. The whole deputies 
haidng aasembM» tuHsov^ to the 
direuthitne of institution, chose by 
ballbt two htmdred and fifty nf their ' 
hnmhetv all above feriy, and maimed; 

JJouBcii of the Anoiente. 
Tim afrerwaasds |»<weeded to 4^ hn- 
portanttiuh bf appointing the 
tmli 'and, alter vsome hesitaitiOh, the 
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choice fell on Barras, Rewbell, fLa city which he represented the feel* 

R^Telli^re> XJ^paux^ Letoumeur, and ings of the multitude, often in the close 
Sfeyes. Upon the last declining the of revolutionary convulsions envious 
' proffered honour, Carnot was chosen of distinguished ability. La R^vcllifere- 
in his stead* These five individuals Ldpaux, a sincere r^ublrcan, who had 
immediately proceeded to the exercise joined the ^Qirondi^s on the day of 
of their new sovereignty. f thOirfall, and. preserved, under the pro- 

6. Though placed at the head of sO scripUon of the Jacobins, the same prin- 
great a state, the Directors were at first ciples whioh^he had embraced during 
surrounded with difficulties. Wh^en they their asoendonoy, was blessed by natui-e 
took possession cf their apartments in with a mild and gentle disposition, 
the Luxembourg, they found scarcely which fitted him to be the ornament 
any furniture in the rooms j ^ sin^e of private society. But he was weak 
table, an inkstand imd paper, and four and irresolute in public conduct, totally 
straw chairs, cdlisti^Uted the whole destitute of the qualities requisite in a 
establishment of those who were about statesman, strongly tinged with the 

, to enter on the management of the iiTeligious fanaticisipi of the age, and 
greateadb Republic in existence. The in- peppetualljji dreaming of establLshing 
ci'edible embarrassment of the finances, the* authority of natural religion on the 
the ciitical state of ihe * armies, rui ^s of the Christian faith. Letoiir- 
inci^afiing discontents of ' the people, neur, an old officer of artillery, had 
did not deter them from undeiteildng latterly supplied the place of Caniot in 
the discharge of their perilous duties, the Committee of Public Salvation; but 
They resolved unanimously frliat they without possesaipg his abilities ; and 
would make head against all the diffi- when Carnot came in the room of 
culties in which the state was involved, Si^ycs, he received the department of 
or perish in the attempr>. ^ c the marine and the colonies. 

7. Berras was the one of the Direc- 8. The first object of the Directory 
tozy who was most qualified by his was to calm the passions, the fmy of 
character and previous services to take which bad so long desolated France, 
the lead in the government, ^^^turally This, however, was no easy task— the 
indolent, haughty, and voluptuous ; more Specially as, with the exception 
accessible to corruption, profligate, and of Carnot and Barras, there was not one 
extravagant; ill <midified for the fa- of them either a ij^au of genius or of 
(tSgues and tbe eSertion of ordinary any considerable reputation. Such was 
bufiineasj^ he was yet possessed of the the cruel effect of a revolution which 
firmness, decision, apd audacily which in a few years had cut off whole gen- 
fitted, him to be a leader of i&portence orations of ability, and swept away all, 
in perilous emeigeneies. Hie lofty sta- save in the milit^ career, that obuld 
ture, commanding air, and insinuating eitherviommand respect or insure suc- 
manners, were ^^lated to impose cess. Their firinciples were republican, 
upon the vulgar, often ready to be and they had all voted for the deaUi of 
Aovenipd iu civil dissensions as much the ELing in the Convention, and ooii- 
by pei-soual qualities as by mental su- sequently their elevation gave toat joy 
periority; while tha. eminent services* to the democratic party, who had oom- 
whieh he had rendered to Thermi- oeived considerable disquietude from 
dorian pariy on the fall of Robespierre, the recent formidable inenrrScrion and 
and has distinguished conduct and de- thestill inenacinglanguagacf the Royal- 
cisiva snOoess on the reMt d the Sec- ists. The leaders of wat party* de- 
tions, gave him oonsideri^lfe ;i|k^ence feated, but not htunbled, had great in- 
with more riL^Onal poBtic^ Rew- iuence in the msi^^nlis; and their 
bell/ah Alsacian hybirth, Snd a l«w- followers seemsd xurther proud^ of the 
yerl:^profeBi4on,^d08titdteof4ithw perils they had incurred, than sub- 
fimuiess or eloquecicie f but he owed his dued by the defeat they had sustained.* 
elevation to his hahi^ of business his Within and without,’ the Directors were 
knowledge of formsi^hd the pertina- ] surrounded by difficulties. The Revo- 
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lution had left eveiything in th% most 
miserable situation : the ireasury wm 
empty ; the people were starving ; iiie 
armies destitute ; the generaU 44- 
couraged. The progress of the public 
disorders had induced that extreme 
abuse in the multiplication of paper 
money, which seems the engine em- 
ployed by nature, in revolutionary dis- 
orders, to bring salutary suffering home 
to every individual, even of the hum- 
blest rank in society, as the opposite 
set of evils, arising from the undue 
contraction of the currency, produces 
that destruction alike of industry and 
realised wealth which wahis man- 
kind of the dange| 2 ^ of the rule of a 
monied oligarchy. The reventie had 
almost ceased to be coUectdll, and the 
public necessities were provided tor 
merely by a daily issue of paper, which 
every mo1:ning was sent foith ftiorn the 
public trcasuiy still damp from Ihe 
manufactory of the preceding nighk 
Its value was fixed by law, but it would 
not pass for a hundredth, sometimes a 
thousandth part of that amount. The 
sales of all kinds of commodities had 
ceased, from the effeisi of the law of the 
maximum and forced contributions; 
and the subsistence of Paris and the 
other great towns was secured merely 
by compulsory requisitions, for which 
the unfortunate peseta received only 
assignats, worth not a hundredth part 
of the value at which they were com- 
pelled to accept them. Finally^ the 
armies, destitute of everything, and un- 
fortunate at the close of the campaign, 
were discontented and dejected. • The 
brilliant successes by which Napoleon 
restored the militaiy affairs of the re- 
public, had not yet shed their lustre 
over the affairs of the new government.* 
Amidst these difficulties, &ey were suc- 
cessively assailed by the different fac- 
tions whose strife had brought the 
country to this mis^hle condition; 
and they owed their victory over both, 
only to me public toipor whidh recent 
experience of the sufferings aU had en- 
dured had produced. 

9. One of their first acts was ^ deed 
of humanity — the liberation of the 
* Chaps. XX. and xxia 

VOL. IV, 


dau||}iter of Louis XVI. from the mel- 
ancholy prison where she had been con - 
fined since her parents’ death. This il- 
lustrious princess, -interesting alike for 
her unperalleled misfortunes, and the 
resignation with which she had borne 
them, after having dishhaiged, as long 
as the barbarity of her persecutors 
would permit, eve»y filial and sisterly 
duty— softer having seen her father, 
her mother, her aupt, and her brother, 
successively tom from her arms, to be 
consigned to destruction — hod been de- 
tained iif solitary confinement since the 
fall of Robespien^, axfd was still igno- 
rant of the fate of those she had so 
tenderly loved. The Directoxy, yield- 
ing at length to the feelings of human- 
ity, and a sense of the difficulty which 
would be experienced in assigning a 
suitable station in a' republic to a prin- 
cess of such exalted birth, agreed to 
exchange her for the deputies who had 
been delivered up by Dumourier to the 
Imperialists. Acoordin^yy on the 19th 
December 1795, this last of the royal 
captive^leffthe^rison where she had 
been detained since the 10th August 
1793, and proceeded by rapid journeys 
to Bfile, where she was exchanged for 
the Republican commissioners, and re- 
ceived, by the Austrians with the hon- 
our due to her rank. Her subsequent 
restoiwtion, and second banishment, will 
form an interesting efisotA in the con- 
cludin^part of this work.+ ^ 

10, The eai’Uest measure of the. Di- 
rectory foie the relief of the finances, 
was to obtain a decree authorising the 
cessation of the diatiibution of rations 
to the people, which were thencefor- 
ward to be continued only to the most 
neoessitoua classes. This great ^ea- 
Bure^ the first symptom of emancipa- 
lilon from the tyranny of the mob of 
the metropolis; w boldly adopted ; 

, and though ihe dlsooutents to which it 
gave rue appeared in the conspiracy of 
Balmeufiwmchshortly afterbroke forth, 
it was successfully carried into effect 
All, except ibose^ho lived on the pub- 
Ho lieun%, felt that the system could 
no longeir be ipaintained, and concur* 
red in supporting its« abolition. The 
t Infnv Chop. xoii. 

V 
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of xi^a«i»ry affairs ne^itocc^ dates ^(£100, 000, 000) were issued, se- 

ih^ MixiouB attention. Alter various cured over an extent of land supposed 
sneffeotual attempts to return to a me- to be of the same value ; but before 
talli<?jcirculation,the.goverziment found maiur months had elapsed, they began 
itself obliged to continue thfr issue of to decline, and were soon nearly at as 
assignats. The (mantity in circulation great a discoimt, in proportion to their 
at leog^ rose, in' J^anuary 1 700, to forty- value, as the old assignats. By no pos- 
ffve milliards, or £1,800, 000, jOOO ster- sible* measure of finance could paper- 
ling, smd the deprecation became so money, wofth nothing in foreign statea 
excessive, that a milliard, or^a thou- from a distrust of its security, and re- 
sand miaous o4*francs, produced only a ,dundant. at home from its excessive 
million in metslUc ourrency : in other issue, be maintained at anything like 
words, the paper money had fallen to ' an equality with gold and silver. The 
a ^(m<Mukh part^Df its nomiifid value, mon^tes Wei’s, in truth, a reduction of 
To stop this enoxmofis evil, the govern- assignats to a thirtieth part, of their 
ment ^opted the plan of issumg a new value ; but to be on a par with the'pre- 
kind of paper money, to be caUed ttr- cious metals, they ^ould have been is- 
rUoHal imTn4oit€t, ^which were intend- sued at one thousandth part, beii^ the 
ed to retire the assignats at the rate of rate of discount to which the original 
thirty for one. This was in truth creat- pajber had now fallen, 
ing a new kind of assignats, with an in- 12. Qoverament, therefore, and all the 
ferior denomination, and was meant persons who received paymeifk from it, 

. to conceal from the public the enor- inclutog the public cr^itors, the army, 
mouB depreciation which the first had and the civil servants, were still suffer- 
tmdeiigone. it was immediately acted in^ the most severe privation ; but the 
upon ; mandates were deolai'od the cur- crisis had passed with the great bulk of 
roncy of the Repuhlic«aad*be(j|^e by individualB in the state. Most of the 
law a legal tender ; the national do- unhappy original holders had become 
mains were forthwith exposed to sale, bankrupt, had be^ guillotined, or were , 
and assigned over to the holder of a in exile. Their disti^esses, how great 
mandate without any other formality soever, had passed away, like those of 
than a simple proe^^sverbal. At\he same a deceased generation. The fall in the 
time the most violent measures were value of. the assignats had been so ex- 
adopted to give this new paper a forced cessive, that no one ivould hike cither 
circulation. t^All %myments by and to them or their Successors in exchange, 
the government wore ordered to be Barter, and the actual interchange of 
made in it alone ; severe penaltjpes were one commodity for another, had come 
enacted against scliling the mandate to supply the place of sale; and all 
for less, than its nomin^ value in gold those possessed of any fortune, realised 
or silvei^, onc^ to prevent all specula- it in the form of the luxuries of life, 
iil^ns on their value, the public ex- Which were likely to procure a ready 
change was (dosed. sale in the market The most opulent 

11- The only advantage possessed by houses were converted into vast mnga- 
thc mandates ovw the old assignats zines for tho‘ storing of silks, velvets, 
was, that they entitled the holder to # and luxuries of evt^ description, which 
moiy aun^ary and effectual process for were retailed sometimes at a prcjfit, ahd 
his p^r exeb^iged for land, sometimes at a loss, pnd by which the 
ASMOft as this became generally under- higher classes were enabled to Tpaiofa V 
stood, it procured ftM? them an ei^n^ '&eir families. iFrom the general pre- 
of public favour j aman<iata valence of this rude interehc^ge, inter- 
for 100 frmmr^ mon^after it was nal and manufaoturea regained^ 
issued, itM fiftw to e^ty ficancs, to a certain degree, th^ir former activ- 
andtheipswscsm. p^^ %; and thbugh the former opulent 

ment a monmut^ py reSourea* But this quarters w^ deserted, the Boulevards 
was of short duration. Two mil- and Chaussde began to exhibit 

liaras four hundrisdl, millicms of man- that it^lendbur for .which they after- 
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wards became so celebrated under the wesf to be seen crowding round the 
Empire. As the victories of the Be» doors of the opera and oidier places of 
public increased, and gold and silver public amusement, of which they had 
were obtained from the conquest of formerly been the prihcipal supporters, 
Flanders, Italy, and the German states, and in % disguised voice, or with an 
the government paper entj^ely ceased averted head, imploring charity from 
to be a medium of exchange; transfers crowds, among whom^hey were fearful 
of every description were effected by of discovering a former acquaintance or 
barter or sales for the pret&ous metsls, dependant. * • 
and the territorial mandates were no- 14. ^esituationofthe armies in the 
where to be seen but in the hands of interior was not less daplorablo. Offi- 
speculators, who bought them for a cers and soldiers, alike unable to pro- 
twentieth part of their nominal value, cure anything for their pay, were main- 
and sold them' at a small advance to the tained only by the requisitions 

I>urohasers of the national domoius. which, under the^reiyfiinre of necessity, 
13. But while all classes wei'e thus were still continuum the departments, 
emerging from tl^js terrible hufuicial The detachments dispersed, and desert- 
crisis, the servants of government, and ed on the road ; evell the hospitals were 
the publj^c creditors, still pmd in man- shut up^ and thetmhappy soldiers who 
dates at par, were literally dyin^ of fUOMthemtmmedadrift upon the world, 
famine. Employment from govern- fi*om utter inability to procure for them 
ment, instead of being solicit^ was either medicines or provisions. The 
universally shunned ; persona in eveiy gendarmerie, or mounted police, dis- 
kind of service sent in their resigna- banded ; • the soldiers who composed 
tions; and the soldiers deserted from that force, unable to maintain their 
the armies in as great crowds as they horses, sold them, and left the service ; 
had docked to them during the Reign and th% high-rc»ds, infested by mime- 
of Terror. While the armies of Piche- rous brigands, the natural result of 
gni and Kapoleon, who received their the disorganisation of society, became 
allowances in the coin they extracted the theati'e of unheard-of atrocities, 
from the conquered states, were living Strange^ profited by the general dis- 
in luxurious affluence, those on the soil tress of Fmnce to caiTy on commerce 
of the Republic, and paid in ite depre- with its suffering inhabitaaits, which 
ciated papw, were ^ai’ving. But most contributed in a considerahlo de^ee to 
of all, the public creditors, the renti^fv, I'estore the preciou#metlls to circula- 
were overwhelmed by unprecedented tion. The Germans,' the S'^iss, the 
distress. The opulent capitalists who Russians, and the^ English, seiaed the 
had fanned thP iirst triumphs of the moment ^en the assignats were low- 
Revolution, the .annuitants who bad est^ to fall with all the power of metal- 
swelled the multitude of its votaries, lie riches upon the scattered but splen- 
were now crushed under its wheels, did movables of France. Wines of the 
Then was seen the unutterable bittwr-^ moat costly description were bought up 
ness of private distress, which iuevit- by speculators, and soM cheaner at 
ably follows such a convulsion. The Hamburg than Paris; diamonds and 
prospect of famine produced many more Tprecious stones, coupled during the 
suicides among that Unhappy class,^ Reign of Terror, were brought forth 
than all the horrors of the Reign of ficom their places of concealment, and 
Terror. Poverty to thosd unus^ tc procured for iheir possessors a < 

it has more terrors than d^th itself, tmoidtory relief. Piotutes, statues, and. 
Many, driven to extremiti^ had re- furniture of ejery description, were 
course;, late in life, to daily labour ibv ei^riy purchased for the Russian and 
their subsistence; others, unable to en* Ehgfish palaces, and byth^ geuerm 
dhre its fatigues, subsisted upon the dispersion effected a change in the tast^ 
charity which they obtained from the for the isL& arts over all Europe; A 
more fortunate survivors of the Revolu- band of speculators, called in JBaiwte 
tion. Under the shadow of liight they J^oire, bought up^ itomenae number 
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cf public and private edifices, wj^ich lated Iw the elusory form in which it 
were ‘sold fcr almost nothing, and re- permitted payment to be made. In its 
imbtpiirsed themselves by selling a part later stages, a debtor with one franc in 
of the materials ; and numerous fami- 6pe(^ could force a discharge of a debt 
lies, whose estates hUd escaped confis- of two hundred, sometimes even of a 
cation, retired to the country, and in- thousand ; /^he public creditors, the gov- 
habited ihe buildingB formerly tenauted ernment servants, in fact idl the classes 
by their seiwants, where ihey lived in who fonnerjy were opulent, were re- 
Mclusiou and rustic plenty on the pro- ducod to the last stage of miseiy. On 
iiuce of a portion of their estates. the other hand, the debtors throughout 

15. The exceieive fall of t)ie paper the whole country found themselves 

at length made all classes .perceive that liberated from their engagements ; the 
it was in vain to pursue the chimera of national domains were purchased al- 
upholding its valuSi On the 16th July most for nothing by the holders Cf gov- 
1796, the meAsuPe, Amounting to ernment paper ; and the land, infinitely 

open confession of a bankruptcy which subdivide, required little of the ex- 
had long existed, was adopted. It was penditure of capita^ and became daily 
dedared that all p&sons were to be at more productive from the number and 
libertytotraneact business in the money energy of its new cultivators. These 
which they chose ; that the mandates vast alterations in the circulation dn- 
sjhould be taken at theii* current value, duced social changes more durable in 
which should b& published every day their influence, and far more import- 

. at the Treasury ; and that the taxes ant in their final losult^, than all the 
should be received either in coin or political catastrophes of the Revolution; 
mandates at that rate, with the excep- for 'they entirely altered, and that too 
rion of the departments bordering on in a lasting manner, the distribution of 
the seat of war, in whiah it f ho^ld still property, and made a permanent oltera- 
be received in kind. The publication tion in tiie form of government unavoid- 
of the fall of the mandates rendered it able from a total change in the class 
indispensable to make some change as possessed of substantial pbwer. 
to the purchase of the national t^mains; 17. Deprived of the extraordinary re- 

fer where the mandate had fallen from source of issuing paper, the Directory 
one hundred francs to five francs, it was were compelled to calculatotheirreal re- 
impossible that the holder could be al- venue, and endeavfur to accommodate 
lowed to obtdkv in^xchange for.it land their expenditure to that standard. They 
worth one hundred franco in 1790, and had estimated the revenue for 1796 at 
still, notwiihstandipg the fall of its l,10€|,p00,000 francs, or £44,000,000, 
value, from the insecure teflure of all including .an axrear of 300,00^000 
possessions, deemed worth thirty-five francs, or £121,000,000 of theiforosd 
franes* It was in (^nsequenoe deter- loans, Vhich h^ never yet been recov- 
mine<^ on the XS^^ July, that the un- ored. But the event soon showed ^at 
assigned national dohiidns should bo this calculation was fallarious ; the re- 
soldfcffmaji^dates at their ouirent value, venue proved much less, and the ex- 

16. Buoh was the end of the systeih penditure much greatri' than had been 

of a paper circdlaridn haaring a forced*! expected. The land-tax produced only 
Ti^uc,, SIX yearn after it had origi- 200 millions, instead of 250 ; the 200 
naliy opmmen^, R ef- miUions expected from the s^e of the 

feded n chan^ id ^e foriunes r^ainder of theharional domains was 

of inmvi'dttsls, ihan had per hot h^ realised, ' end aR ‘^e other 

been aboompw^lin ^e sitine time by sources of ri^venue^^fsiled in similar pro- 
any It did portjon. MeAn^WI^ this anhiesof the 

more toovd|ttiirdw theeii^^ Rhinej; qf the Sombre and Meuse, and 

to toansfc^'ihbVali^ fbri^es. one of the.mteridr^ were In/the most ex- 
hand to aitodtmr/ Ibah fee conds- treme, state of penuryi^ and all the na- 
cation of the .emigiea^ and church tional ei^bBAhmehfe on the point of 
estates. All debts twt In fact annihi- ruBa. In^ jthtse cfrcumstances, it was no 
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longer possible to avoid a bankruptcy. 
The public creditors, as usual in all such 
extremities, wore the first to be sacri- 
ficed. After exhausting every Expe- 
dient of delay and procrastination with 
the rentiers, the Diroctoiy at length 
paid them only a fourth in money, and 
throe-fourths in bills, dischargeable on 
the national domains, called Hons 
Tro ts QtmrtB. The annual chai'ge of the 
debt was 248 millions offrancs^ornearly 
-810,000,000 sterling; so that, by this 
expedient, the burden was in effect re- 
duced to 62 millions, or £2,600,000. 
The bills received for the three-fourths 
were fi*om the first at a ruinous dis- 
count, and soou bicame altogether tm- 
saleable ; and the disordeil and parti- 
ality consequent on this mode of pay- 
ment ere long became so excessive that 
it could no longer be continued The 
iuoome of 1797 was estimated at 
616,000,000 frs., or nearly £25,000,000, 
but the expenditure could not be re- 
duced to this without taking a decisive 
step in regard to the debt, J t was there- 
fore finally resolved to continue a pay- 
ment of a third only of the debt in 
specie; and the remaining two-thii'ds 
were to be discharged by Sie payment 
of a capital in bills, secured on the na- 
tional domains, at the rate of twenty 
years’ purchase. These bills, like the 
Bom des Trois QuS'ts, immediately fell 
to a sixth of their Value, and shprtly after 
dwindled away to almost nottdng, from 
the quantity simultaneously thrown into 
the market. M the great majority of 
the public creditors were in sqph cir- 
cumstances that they could not take 
land, this was, to all Intents, a national 
bankruptcy^ which cUt off at one blow 
two-tbirds of their property. ' 

18. These attempts of the Bii’ectoiy, , 
though long unsuccessful, to restore 
oi'der to the distracted chi^s of revolu- 
tipna^ Prapee, were , seconded by the 
efforts of the great majOiity of the 
people, to whom a teiminatioa of poli- 
tical contests had hecohie the m ost im- 
perious df necessities. Such^ ip 
is the disposition in human ftfhirs to 
right themselves, when ^e fever of 
passion has subsided, that men fall in- 
sensibly into order, under any gotem- 
mentwhich promises to savethemfiom 


the^desolating effect of thpir own pas- 
sions. Within a few months ai^r the 
establishment of the new government, 
the mc^t frightful evils entailed on 
Erance by the' revolutionary rdgime 
had been removed o» alleviated. The 
odious law of the maximuih, which com- 
pelled the industry of the country to 
pay tribute to tlie idleness of towns, 
was abdlished ; the conimei'ce of grain 
in the interior was ; the assignats 
were replaced, without any convulsion, 
by a metallic currency ; the press had 
rjMiumed its inc^peqdonce ; the elec- 
tions had taken place without violence; 
the guillotine no longer shed the noblest 
blood in France ; the roads were secure; 
the ancicut proprietors lived in peace 
b^ide the purchasers of the national 
domains. Whatever faults they may 
have afterwards committed, France owes 
to the Directoiy, during the first year, 
the immense obligation of having be- 
gun the reconstru^ion of society out of 
the fusion it had undergone in the re- 
volutiouaigr cmcible. 

19. fn one particular alone the Di- 
rectory made no approach towards im- 
provement. Religion still remained 
prostrated as it had been by the strokes 
of the Oeoemvji's ; the churches were 
closed; Sunday was abolished: bap- 
tism and communion were unknown ; 
the priests in exile, ^r imhidiug under 
the roofs of the faithful remnant of the 
Christian flock. The youth* of both 
sexes we^o brought up vrithout the 
slightest knowledge of the faith of their 
fathers ; a g^eratiou 'Was ushered into 
the world, d^titute of the first ele- 
ments of, religious instrUctiou. Subse- 
queiitly, the immense importance of 
this d^cienoy appeared in the clearest 
inanner ; H has Wt a chasm in the so- 
cial institutioas of Ffance, which all 
genius of Hapoleon, and all the glo- 
ries of the Empire, have not been able 
to repair ; and 'wh!ch, it is to be feared, 
is destined to prevent the growth of 
anything like ektional or steady free- 
dom in that dhitracted country. In vain 
La EdvelH^re^b^wc endeavoured tq 
establisbra s^m of i^eophUawthropy, 
and opened temples, 'published chan&, 
and promulgated a species of liturgy. 
All these endeaVbuxs to supersede 
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doctTkoft d£ revelation speedily frfied ; 
and OeiiSin remained the religion of the 
few of the Pevolutionaay party who he- 
atowed any thought on r^ig^us con- 
oms. The tenets and ideas of this 
singular aect weee one of the xnpst cu- 
rious results of the Revolution. Their 


prinoipleB were, the most ptirt, con- 
tained in the following paragraph : — 
" We believe in the existence^>t G(od, 
and the immor&Uty <xt the soul Wor- 
ship the Deity ; cherish your equals ; 
render yourself u^isful to your Country. 
Everything is gc^d ^hieh tends to pre- 
serve and bring to perfection the hu- 
man race ; everything which has m 
opposite tendency 4s the reverse. Chil- 
dren, honour your fathers and mothers; 
obey them with affection, support their i 
declining years. Fathers and mothers, 
instruct your children. Women, be- 
hold in your husbands the hea^ of 
your houses ; husbands, behold in wo- 
men the mothers of your children, and 
reciprocally study each other’s hap- 
piness” mien men ffatter^emselves 
that they are laying the fouddatlous 
of a new religion, they are, in truth, 
only dressing up, in a somen^t varied 
form, the morality of the Gospel* 

20. N‘ap<deoB viewed these •enthusi- 
asts, some of whom Werestillto be found 
in Paris when he seized theh^lm of af- 
fairs in 1792, ux thgir true li^t. ** They 
are good actors,” said he-**-^* What !” 
answered one of the moat enthusiastic 


of their number, it in fuch terms 
that you atigmatise those whose chiefs 
ate among the most virtuous men in 
Paris, and whose tenets kioulcate mily 
universal henevohmee an^ the ;mox^ 
* l>h© woraiup of ihie.ssct was vcayuiiigu- 
ior. m B^yelli^-£4ipatix wae iluh' bigh- 
prleBt ; they had four tejinpllw In Paris, and 
<Miai!!Printedd»^ service w^perfoi^ m 
the mlddJc'of the congregatio'n, an Imtnense 
basket/dUed with the meet 'boaudftil dowera 
of^the season, waa placed ^eS the symW pf 
the erss%n> The tugh-priest pronounced 


a diamtirse. enforeix^ moral virtues, 
** in says the IKnehesa of AbrantesL 

** thd!re tww'fticKS’uentty s# mwoh truth and 
feeling, thatto If me Pv»nG^M*'had noteaid 
the aame thing much 'P^r 1$00 years be. 
fore them, ohs might hnye hj^ tempted to 
einbraoe their Opinions.”' 1ms sect, like all 
^len* founded Upon mere Deism and the 
inculcation of tiie moihl virtues, waa short- 
Sdy' hxoWWl fthy considerable 


virtues What do you moan by 
that ?” replied the First Consul ; “ all 
systems of morality are due. Apart; 
from ceitain dogmas, more or less ab- 
surd, which were necessary to suit the 
capacity of the people to whoih they 
were addressed^'what do you see in the 
Veda, the Hbran, the Old TestamoDt, or 
tJonfucius ? Eveiywhere pure moral- 
ity — that is to say, a system inculcating 
protection to the weak, respect to the 
laws, gratitude to GoA The Gospel 
alone has exhibited a complete assem- 
blage of the principles of morality, di- > 
vested of absurdity. That is what is 
truly admirable, and not a few com- 
monplace sentences*put into bad verse. 

, Do you wish to see what is truly su- 
blime ? Repeat the Lord’s prayer, You 
and your friends would willingly ' be- 
come martyrs; X shall do them no such 
honour. No strokes but those of ridi- . 
oule shall fall upon them; and, if 1 
knew anything of the French, they will 
Sjpeedily prove effectual ! ” Napoleon’s 
views soon proved correct. The sect 
iingereifl on^ve years ; and two of its 
members had even the courage to pub- 
lish short works in its defence, which 
speedily died a natural death. Their 
number gindually declined ; and they 
were at length so inconsiderable that, 
when a decree of government, ou the 
4th October 1801, ]9rahibited them from 
meeting in the four churriies which 
they had hitherto occupied as their 
temples, they were unable to raise 
money enough to Jure a room to carry 
.on worship. The extinction of 
^is swt was not owing merely to the 
irr^giouB spirit bf the Fi'eneh metro- 
polis ; it would have undergone the 
saine fate in sajy other age or country. 
It is not by ff owers and verses, decla- 
mations on the beauty of spring and 
the good^B of the Deity, that a per- 
mi^nt imprci^ien is to be made on a 
being expo^/io the temptations, liable 
te the and, fflled with the 

desires, inoidesit W the human race. 
Those a^ the cRies of t<^ion ; but not 
! religion iteeiisf.;' 

21, TheJihd?^ 'bf parties, however, 
had been tab vlpienlj the wounds in- 
flicted tpo profound, for society to re- 
kpse, without further oouTulsions, into 
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a state of repose. It was from^bhe Ja- w}3%, from Idie very begkmmg, pro^ 
cobins that the first efibrts proceeded ; nounced thems^Toe boldfy in favoui: 
and the principles of their leaders at of ihe real emancipation of the French 
this juncture are sin^laiiy instnictirc ^ple. Marat, Bobeippierre, and St Just 
as to the extremities to which the %ttred^loriou^y, with some others, in 
doctrines of democracy are necessarily the honourable Hat of Ihe defenders of 
pushed, when they tahen aeep hold of equality. Haratandi^bespierre boldly 
the body of the people. This terrible the anti-popular system which 

faction had never ceased mourn in prevailed in the Conetitutot Assembly; 
secret the ninth Thermidor as the com- .direct^ before and after the 10th Au- 
mencement of their bondage. They gust the proceedingseof the patnots, 
still hoped to establish absolute equal- struggled in the Convention against 
ity, notwithstanding the variety of hu- the hatj^ and calumnies of the selfish 
man charaoter—univemal virtue, de- party which -prevailed there ; elevated 
spite the general tendency to vice — themselves, in tlft condemnation of the 
and complete democracy, without re- king, to the highest flights of philoso- 
^d to the instit^ions of modern civi- phy, and bore the principal parts in the 
Ssation. They had been driven from great events of tfib Slst of May, and 
the government by the fau of Robes- 5ie following days; of which the false 
pierre, and deprived of all infiuen& in friends of equality at last destroyed the 
the metropolis by the defeat and dis- happy efiectk The principles of this 
armii^ of the fisiubourgs. But the ne- pa^y were, that the cmef rights of man 
cessities of government, on occasion of consist in the preservatioti of his ex- 
the revolt of the sections on the thir- istenoe and of his liberty, and belong 
teenth Veud<^miaire, had compelled it equally to all ; that property is that 
to invoke the aid of their desperate portion of the public good which law 
bands to resist the efforts of the Royal- pennijjis hUtn togretain; that sovereignty 
ists, and the character of the Directors resides in the people, and all public 
inspired them with hopes of regaining functipnaiies are their servants ; that 
theu* influence in the direction of afi'airs. law is the fi'ee and solemn expres- 
Flattered by these prospects, the broken sion o^the people’s wiU; that resist- 
faction reassembled. They instituted ance to opx>reBBion is the inevitable re- 
a new club, which held its meetings in suit of the rights of man; that every 
avast Bubterrane^ va^t under the institution which is not founded on the 
Pantheon. This club, they trusted,, principlethati^psi^afc^ood, and tAc 
would rival the far-famed assemblage of magidraie is oorruptibiHf is erroneous ; 
the Jacobins ; and they there iusihiuted SloA that ^ngs, or^tocrats, an^ tyrants, 
aspedes of idolatrous worship of Marat whoever ^ey are, ore slaves who have 
and Robespierre, whom they still up- revolted aguinat the sovereign of the 
held as objects of veneration tmdi imi- earth, Which is the human race, and 
tation to lmeir foUoweiie. against the legislature of the universe, 

22. The principles of this remarkable v^ch is nature."* • 
party were in great part those Whioh 28. These principles ihe new oonspi- 
Rousseau developed in hts CoTUrai 8&- rators had borrowed from RobSspierre 
cial^ and which were at the bottom* and the extreme popular party since 
cdl the miseries and convulsions of the beginning of the Revolution. But 
the Frendi Revolution. They are thus they now contended fur a new and 
given in the words of the able historian move important element, from the want 
of theii* paiiiy, Mmself de^ly impllcat- of which, in their opinion, all thefomer 
ediathe conspiracy. . Democracy is effects of the Revolution had ^led, 
the public systesa in whidh equahty This element was, the equal division oC 
and good morals put -the people m a property. The head of this party was 
situation to exercise with ^vantage Babmuf, sumamed Oracohusy who as- 
legislative poWer. Among the men who pired to become chief of the fanatical 
have appealed with most lustre in the band. He published a Journal, entailed 
molutionary arena, there are , some [ * nvpxkii/ffm, 
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the ** Tribtine of the FeO|^/’ iy]|Lch ing the, laws and institutions of their 
adTocatedtbee principles ofhis sect with country; when they secure to them- 
much ability, and that eamesineas of solves an army, by ^hviding among the 
manner which is so important an ele- people of no property the estates of the 
ment in popular eloquence. Hia lead- ancient and lawful proprietors ; when 
ing principle was, that the friends of the state r^nognises those acts ; when 
freedom had hil^erto failed, because it does not make confiscation for crimes, 
they had not ventured to make that but crimes |or confiscations ; when it 
use of l^eir powA* which could alone has its principal stren^h, and all its 
insure its lasting success, ^iRphes- resources, in such a violation of pro- 
pierre fell,” Bai<k he, " because he did perty ; when it stands chiefly upon 
not venture to pronounce the Vord — such violation, massacring, by judg- 
* Agi'arian Law/ He effected spo- ments or otheiwise, those who' make 
liation of a few rich, but without bene- any struggle for their own legal gov- 
fitlng the poor. • T8p Sans-culottes, emment, and their old legal posses- 
guided hy too timid leaders, piqued sions — I call this Jacobinism by estab- 
thomselves on their foolish determina- Ushment.” Such were the professed 
tion to abstaiu frolh enriching them- objects of ^the Revolutionists ; their 
selves at others* expense. Real aristo- real.derigjns have been thus eloquently 
cracyconsistsinthe possession of riches, characterised • by Sir James Mackin- 
and it matters not whether they are tosh : ** These men. Republicans from 
' in the hands of a Yilleroi, a Iiaboide, servility, who published the social pa- 
aDanton,aBarra8,DraRewbell. Under negyric on massacre, and who reduced 
differAit names, it is ever the same plunder to a system of ethics, are os 
aristocracy which oppresses the poor, ready to preach slavery as anarchy, 
and keeps them perpetually in the con- But the more daring ruffians cannot so 
dition of the Spartan ludots. * The peo- easi]^ bow their heads under the yoke, 
pie are excluded from the chiei share These fierce spirits have not lost 
m the property of France ; nevertho- * The unconquerable will, 

less, the people, who Constitute the study of revenge, immortal hate.* 

whole strength of the state, should be They pursue their old end of tyranny 
alone invested with it, and that too in under their old prstext of liberty. The 
equal shares. There is no real equality recoUectipn of their unbounded power 
without an eouality of riches. All the renders every inferior condition irk- 
great of fondffir tifiies should, in their some and vapid; and their former atro- 
tuni, be^ reduced' to the condition of cities form a sort of moral destiny which 
helots ; without th^, the Revolution impels them to the oommiBsion of new 
is stopped where it should begin. These crimes. They have no place left for 
aie the principles which L^igas or penitence on earth ; they labour under 
Qracohus would have applied to Revo- the mest awful proscription of opinion 
lutionary or Republican France; and, ever pronounoed against human bmngs; 
without their ^option, the benefits of the^ have cut down every bri%e by 
the B^olution are a mere chimera.” which they couM retreat into Se s(k 
*■ 24. 'niese doctrines of Babcouf, which ciety of men. Tyrannical power is 
were nothing more than the maxims * their only refuge from the just ven- 
of the Revolution pushed to their legi- geance of their fello w-Creatures. Hur- 
timate consequences, iqatead of being der is their only means of usurping 
stopped 43111014; when they had. served power. They have no taste, no occu- 
ihe purpose of a partioulm' party, show patios, no. pursuit, but power and mas- 
how oorreot^ Hr Burkg, had, long be- saore. They have^ dru^ too deep of 
fore, real Jacobin human blood ever:4o r^iU^uish their 

principle Jaeohinhim;*’ 8ayBhe, f^is cannibal appetite.” . 
the revolt of tlmdoiie^aing talents of 21 As the ,.gres;t object of the con- 
a country against its Sporty. , When spirators.was a; overthrow of pro- 
private mm form themselves into as- perty» and a division of it in equal, or 
sociations for the purpose of dsntroy- nearly equal proporttons, among the 
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whole people, it was necessaryHo pro- 
ceed with extreme caution, both in di> 
▼ulging their intentions to the public, 
and in preparing the means of enforcing 
them by an armed force. The nucleus 
of the conspiracy was fo^ned in the 
prisons of Paris, particularly those of 
Plessis and the Four Ki^ions, during 
the period after the fall of Robespierre, 
when a large number of the most ardent 
democrats were confined together. The 
greater part of these were by degrees 
liberated by the government which suc- 
ceeded the ninth Thermidor, and under 
the auspices of Baboeuf, Barth^ Buon- 
arotti, and others, a new society, com- 
posed of the meet extreme Jacobins, 
was foimed^ who met in ^great vault 
under the Pantheon, where, by^the 
.light of fiombeaus, and seated on the 
humid ground, they npainated on the 
most likely method of regenerating 
France. TTie machinery which they 
set iu motion for this pui'pose was very 
extensive, and soon had its ramifica- 
tions in every department of the coun- 
try, and in a small part of the army. 
A chief revolutionary agents with seve- 
ral subordinate assistants, was estab- 
lished in each of the twelve divisions of 
Paris, who soon extended their corres- 
poudeuts into most of the departmepts 
of the Republic. A secret d^ctory of 
public safety was q|so^ established, con- 
sisting of d’Antonelle,' Babocuf, Bedon, 
Buonarotti, Bartbd, FUipe, Rexelleti 
andSilvain-Mar^bal. Beingwell aware, 
however, that, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the people, it was neoes- 
sar^ to present to tiiem not ofily the 
ultimate prospeetof sooialregeneration, 
but some immediate praeti^ benefits 
which might incite them to insurrec- 
tion, they &amed a solemn instrument, 
styled aln '' Insurrec^nal Aot,’^ the" 
publication of which was to be the sig- 
nal of the new revolhtiom In this 
proclamation it was dedarad that the 
whole effects of the eihigr^ts» Of the 
conspirators against public freedom, 
and of the enemies of i£e people, ihould 
be forthwith divided funong the poor 
and the defenders of the eense of ftie- 
dom ; that Ihe woxking^elasses «ho«dd 
be immediately lodged in the houses 
of the conspirators’ agahut huedoin) 


an^ clothed in their dresses ; that the 
whole effects pledged by the people 
with the pawnbrokers should instantly 
be restor^ to them ; and that the na- 
tion ahbuld adopt the wives, children, 
fathers, mothers, br^^thers,' and sisters 
of those who had been slain in support 
of tlieir cause in the insurrection, and 
maintain them at tile publi^c expense. 
In addition to this, it was proposed 
that it should be de4ared by the so- 
vereign^ people, that all the picperty 
of ‘Frf^pce was at their disposal, and 
’lhat the future division of it should 
be made entirel/at their pleasure. Fi- 
nally, in order to strike terror into the 
tyrants, it was proposed that the Di- 
rectory and the j^ncipal members of 
the government should, instead of 
b^ing publicly executed, be crushed 
under the ruins of then* palaces, the 
remains of which were to be left in 
wild oonfusion, like a mighty cairn, to 
mark the spot where tyranny had been 
finally overthrown in France. 

26. There was a time when plausible 
doctrines^Buclf as these, so well cfdcu- 
latedto excite the passions of thesqualid 
multitude iu largo cities, would in all 
probability have produced a great effect 
on ths^ Parisian populace. But time 
extinguishes passion, and unmasks illu- 
sions, to a generation as well as an in- 
dividual. The pe^le wejie no longer 
to be deceived by these nigh-sounding 
expressions; they knew, by dejir-bought 
experience, that tjie equality of demo- 
cracy is dhly an equality of subjection, 
and the equal division of property only 
a pretence for enriching the popular 
inimm. The lowest of the populace 
alone, accordingly, were moved by these 
effbrts of the Jacobins; the fiddle 
classes, who were likely to suffer by 
them,' steadily resisted them $ end the 
Directory finding their government 
firmly estabUshed in the opinioii of the 
better ^^fiaases, closed the Club at the 
Pantheon, and seized several numbers 
of Pabosuf B J^uznah containing pas- 
sages tending to ovei^row the consti^ 
tution. Xo avhrt the f mother encroach- 
ments of the Jacobin pwiy, th^ 
deayoiired to introdaoe a restriction 
on ihe, libe^ of the pzess; but the 
two Oounoils, alter a solemh discus- 
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sioo, Fofused to lamtioii any such pro> 
poaal * 

'27. Befeated in this attempt, the de- 
tnooxatic ohieia assembled in a place 
called the Tem^^ of Jteasm, wh8re they 
cangreyolutionar^y songs, deploring the 
deal^ of liobespierre and slavery 
of the people. They had some com- 
munication with thetroops in the camp 
at Orenelle, and admitted to their se- 
cret meetings €$ captain in that force, 
named Grizel, whom they considered 
one of their most important adherents. 
Their design was *now to establish at 
once what they ‘called the "Public 
Good,” and for that end to. divide pro- 
perty of every desofipitltm, and put at 
the heed of ^airs a government oon- 
sistingof "true, pure, and absolute de- 
mocrats.” It was unanimously agreed 
to murder the Directors, disperse the 
Councils, and put to death the leading 
members, and erect the sovereignty of 
the people ,* but to whom to intrust the 
supreme authority of the executive, 
after this was achieved, was a matter 
of anxious and di&idt de^bwation. 
At length they selected sixty-e%ht per- 
sons who were esteemed the most de- 
termined and absolute democrats, in 
whom the poweiu of the state rwore to 
bo invested until the complete demo- 
cratic regime was established. The 
day for cosamenchig the insurrection 
was fixed, ana all ^he means of cajry- 
ing it into effect were arranged. It was 
to take place on th|) 21st Hay. Plar 
cards and banners were prepdr^ bear- 
ing the words, Liberty, Equality, 
Constitution of-1 798, Common Good 
■and others having the inscription, 

Those who nsuxp. this sovereignty of 
the i^s^ple should be ^ut to death by 
firemen.” The consjmtois were to 
miurch from different quarters to attack 
the' Directors and the, Councils, and 
make thetUselyes mtatembf the Lux- 
embourg, the 'treasury, Ihe telegraph, 
and the amei^ of artillery at Heudon ; 
a oorrespondimee had bqen opened with 
the Jaepbihs in other qoazterB, that the 
revolt mig^, htealc out simultaneously 
in all parts of f'ranoe. To induce the 
lower cWsss to take pat); in the pro- 
oaedh^ pToolkinations wezte immedi- 
ately to he 


aen of tiny property to lodge and main- 
tain a man who hod joined in the insur- 
rection ; and the bakers, butchers, and 
wiue^merchauts, were to be obliged to 
furnish the mticles in which they dealt 
to the oitizrns, at^a low price fixed by 
the government. All soldiers who 
should join t^e people were to receivein- 
stantly a large sum in money, and their 
discharge ; or, if they preferred remain- 
ing by their colours, they were to get 
the houses of the Royalists to pillage. 

28. The piinciples of this remarkable 
sect, however, ^d not stop short at 
these steps, immediately calculated to 
awaken the cupidity and win the sup- 
port pf the working-flasses. They went 
a great deal farther, and had matured 
the^r plans for the ultimate remodel- 
ling of the whole social institutions of 
France, on a fottxng of the most com- 
plete republican equality. They con- 
template the erection of a community 
similar to that of Lycurgus, but with- 
out its kings, its Ephori, or its helots. 
They proposed to abolish private pro- 
perty of every description, both landed 
and movable ; an entire community of 
goods and labour being their grand re- 
medy for all social evils, which had 
wholly sprang, in their estimation, from 
the concenti'ation of these advantages 
in the hands of a few. As a consequence 
of tills, labour was^ be univerE^ and 
compulsory. Every man was to belong 
to some trade, ^d bring the produce 
of his toil to its common fund. Paren- 
tal, and domestic education was to be 
abolished ; every child of either sex was 
to be 'boriisiderM as belonging to the 
state, and educated for 'the public be- 
hoof at great public seminaries. The 
young of different sexes werenot tomeet 
till married, except at great festivals on 
stated occasions, when patrioUc hymns 
were to be sung, and the choice of |^- 
neiu was to be made. Every facility 
was proposed for divorce, Ihe indissol- 
ubility of marriage being considered, 
next to privB^ property, the most pro- 
lific source of evil The national de- 
fence was to be intrusted to idl the 
young men indiscriminately, ‘till they 
arriv^ at a certain age, and all of them 
were tb be armed and marched to the 
camps on the frontiers ; the legislative 
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functions were to be OLercised* by the winime as an independent power? You 
same individuals, in primaiy ossem* see of what a vast party t am the cen- 
biies, when they returned to their places tre ; you see that it nearly balances your 
of abode after their period of advice own ; ] 2 ou see what immense raiaihca- 
was over. The aged, infirm, and or- tionsir contains. 1 am well assured that 
phans, were to be gratuitously main- the discovery must h^vemade you trem- 
tained at the public expense. There ble. It is nothing to have arrested the 
was to be no capital or central govern- chiefs of the conspiracy ; it will revive 
ment, no magistrates or teachers, save in other bosoms % \heii*s are extinct, 
those appointed by the people. Disease, Abanden the idea of shedding blood in 
it was said, under such a system, would vain ; you have not hitherto n^emuch 
be rare, law unknown, thedogy un- noise about the affair ; mako no more ; 
heard of; luxury, idleness, and oppres- treat vdth the patriots ; they recollect 
Sion, would'^ disappear ; the country that you were oz^eidncereBet^ublioana; 
would be covered with a succession of they will pardon youfif youconcurwith 
villages, the land become a continuous them in measures calculated to effect 
garden and all fte privations conse- the salvation of thg Republic.'* Instead 
quent on the loss of hixiiry to a few ofaceedingtothis extravagant proposal, 
would be more than compensate^ by the Directory published the letter, and 
the diminution of labour, and Increase ordered the trial of the conspirators be- 
of comfort to all. fore the High Court of Venddme. This 

29. These extreme measures, the na- act of vigour contributed more than 
tural result of a long-continued revolu- anything they had yet done to oiKiBoli- 
tionaiy strife, are neisriy akin to the date the authority of government, 
dreams of Plato for a pexfecfc republic, 30. The partisans of Babceuf, how- 
apd, amidst all their extravagance, they ever, were not discouraged. Some 
savoured of something grand and gen- months afterwtrds, and before the trial 
erous. The immediate incitements of the chiefs had come on, they marched 
which the democratic leaders held out, in the night; to the number of six or 
however — ^uuiversal plunder and divi- seven bundled, armed with sabres and 
sioi of property — ^were addressed to the pirinfisj^ to the camp at OreneUe. They 
basest passions, though they indicated were received by a regiment of dm- 
a perfect knowledge of human nature, goons, which, instead of fraternising 
and the means by Which the masses are with them as they exp^ted, charged 
to be most effectually stimulated. They and dispersed the motley array. Qmat 
mighty at an earlier period, have roused numbers were out down in .the fight, 
the most vehement democratic passiosis. Of the prisoners taken, thirty-one were 
But coming, as i^ey did, at a time whan condenmed and executed by a military 
such opinions inspired aR men of any ooaitxiiSBion, and thirty transported, 
pro^rty with hnrror, they failed in pro- This Severe blow extinguished for a 
during any oonidderable^ect. Tbede- long period the hopes of the Jacobin 
signs of the conspirators were divulged pai^, by ^ting offall •their leaders of 
to government % Grissel; and on the resolution and ability; and though that 
20th May, the day before the plot was, party stRl insmred tSirror, by the recol- 
to have been carried into execution, lection of its former excesses, it ceased 
Babceuf, and aU the leaders of the en- from thU time forward to have any real 
terprise, yrere seized, some at their own power to disturb the tranquillity of the 
houses, othereat their place of assembly, state. Despotism is never so secure as 
and with them documents which indi- immediately after the miseries of an-, 
cated the extent of the oonspiraoy. Ba- archy have bean experienced. The Di- 
hoBuf, though in oaptivity, abaM no- rectory followed up this success by the 
thing of his haughty bearing, and would trial of Babesuf, Amar, Vadier, Dat*thd, 
only condescend to negotiate with the and the riher leadem taken on the 20^ 
government on a footing of perfect May, before the Court Of Tendfime. 
equality. ^ Do you consider it beneath !l%eir behaviour on tliis ooearion was 
you^*’^ he to the Directory, ^^totzeat lint of menwUb neither f^oed death 
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nor were aaliamed of the cause in wt^ch demneA to death, and seven others, who 
^ey w*e 't6 die. At the commence- were sentenced to transportation. The 
xnest and concdusion of each day's pro- two first, on hearing the sentence, mu- 
.Qeedih|M. they sang the Jdai’seillaise tualiy stabbed each other with a |)on- 
hymn ; their wires attended tliie&i to the iard; but. the wounds did not prove 
coukt^ and encoipraged them by their fatal, and they were led out next day, 
constancy, to suffer bravely in the cause bleeding as they were, to the place of 
of fieedem. execution, >|there they died with, the 

Si. ** Examine foxtt own heart, said stoicism of the old Romans, 
l^bceuf in addressing the jviry^ “ you 82. The terror excited by these re- 
will find the secM voice which tells you peated efforts of the Jacobins was ex- 
these men aimCd only at the happiness, trtme, and totally disproportfoned to 
of their fellow-creatures. The^evolu- the real danger with which they*were 
tion was to them do matter of personal attended. It is the remembrance of the 
interest Rest a&mtSi, citizens, those danger which is past, not the prqspeot 
are men who regard it as an event in- of that which is future, that ever affects 
terestiug to humtmjty; believe me, it the generality of mfinkind. This feel- 
had become to them a true religion, to ing encouiyiged the Royalists to make 
which they were ready to aaorifioe their an ffibrt to regain their ascendancy, in 
comfort, their repose, their property, the hope that the troops in the comp 
their life. To strike a friend of liberty at Qrenelle, who had so firmly resisted 
is to lend a hel|)ing hand to kings. You the seductions of the democratic, might 
are fitting in judgment on liberty ; it be more inclined to aid the exertions 
has been fertile in martyrs, and the aven- of the monarchical party. Their con- 
gers of their memory. Liberty expires spiracy, however, destitute of any aid 
when the generous passions are extin- in the legislative bodies, though numer- 
guished; when to the zdin wfiozoiit has ously supported by the population of 
inflamed are presented the bloody heads Paris, proved abortive. Its leaders were 
of those who have devoted themselves Brottier, an old counsellor of the par- 
to its worship. It is in vain to say that, Uament, LaviUe-Heumois, and Dunan. 
were our arguments well founded, our They made advances to Malo, the^ap- 
intentions pure, they could be carried tain of dragoons, who had resisted the 
into execution only by overturning Ihe seductions of the Jacobins; but he was 
constitution. ^ If so strange a propoei- equally inaccessiblf' to the offers of 
tion is admi&ed, %here is in f^i^ce the Royalists, and delivered up their 
neither an institution of jury nor a leaders to the Directory. They were 
country. It is not ^n the conspiring handed over to the civil tribunal, which, 
to overturn existing authority, but le- being unwilling to . renew the r^ign of 
gitimate authority; that the attention blood;humanelysu0ered them to escape 
of the jury is to be fixed ; for how can with a^short imprisonment 
they find him. guilty, who, albeit con^ 88. The manners of 1785 and 1796 
spiring ^g;a£nst actual authority, do^ were different from any which hnd yet 
so m favour of the only rtal an- prevailed in PVaace^ . and axhibited a 
thority, the of people? To sin^lar specimen of the love c£ order 
what, then, epmes thp Supreme Law of and the spirit of elegance regainingtheir 
the llnterest of idle Piaopm, if ihe depo- ascendant over a nation which hM lost 
sitaries of its power lire to reckon as its nobility, its religion, and its mor^s, 
naught the love* of country ^ the hearts Tke total destructipn of fortunes of 
of the aceUsndf*' Baboeiir ahd 'Dsrth^, every description dhribg the Revolu- 
at the oondt^pn^thisiidditess, turned tion, and the Oompleie mtin of paper- 
towards their wtfw# and stSd, ** that money, reduced'every one to riie neces- 
they should, Mount Csl- sity of doing some^ingfor himself^ and 

vary, becatfSe th^ h^sd im i^o^ to iwilOred'iObinmei^ tolts 
blush for the cense: for which they Bttf- of barter. Tho lldoSns'of fo^ion were 
fered.” They were aR lus^Uitfced except converted 

Babosuf and Darth^/who were con- ladies <^the hipest rank eng%M du]> 
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ing the day in the drudgery oP trade, 
to maintain their families or relations, 
while in the evening the reign of plea* 
sure and amusement was resumedi In 
the midst of the wreck of ancient opu- 
lence, modem wealth begai^ to disjplay 
its luxury ; the fauboutg St Antoine, 
the seat of manufactures, tjfie faubourg 
St Germain, the abode of rank, remained 
deserted; but in the quarter of the 
Chausade-d'Antin, and in the Boulevard 
Italian, the riches of the bankers, and 
of those who had made foHunes in the 
Revolution, began to shine with unpre-' 
codented lustre. Splendid hotels sump- 
tuously furnished in the Grecian style, 
which hadnow becnme the fashion, were 
embellished by magnificent ^tes, where 
all that was left of elegance in Fn^oe 
by the Revolution assembled to indulge 
the newly revived passion for enjoy- 
ment. Tne dresses of the women were 
carried to extravagance in the Grecian 
style; and the excessive nudity which 
they exhibited, while it proved fatal to 
many persons of youth and beauty, 
conteibuted, by the novel aspect of the 
charms winch were presented to the 
publie^ye, to increase the general en- 
chantment. The assemblies of Barras, 
in particular, were remai'kable for their 
magnificence ; but, in tilie general con- 
fusion of ranks and cbaracters which 
they presented, they afforded too clear 
an indication, of the universal destruc- 
tion of the ancient landmarks, in morals 
as well an society, which the Revolution 
had effected. 

84. In these assemblies were to be 
seen the elements nut of which the Im- 
perial court was afterwards formed. 
The young ofiBicers, who had risen to 
eminence in the Republican armies, be- 
gun here to bre^ through the rigid 
circle of aristoci'aiio etiquette ; and me 
mixture of (^aracters and ideas which 
the Revolution had produced rendered 
the style of conversation incomparably 
more varied and animating thin any- 
thing which had been known under the 
ancient regime. In a few yearn the 
world had lived through centuries of, 
knowledge. Therew^ to beseen Hoch^ 
not yet Wenisy-seven years of age, w^ 
had recently extinguished the war in 
La Vend^ and whose handsome figute, 


brilfiant tulents, and rising glory, ren- 
dered him the idol of woAien even of 
aristooratief habits ; while the thought- 
ful air, eneigetic conversation, and eagle 
eye of Kapoleon, already, to persons of 
oiacemment, foretold.no ordinary des- 
tinies. The beauty of Madame Tallien 
was Brill in its zenitli ; while the grace 
of Madame Beauhom&is, and the genius 
of Madame de $tael, threw a lustre over 
the reviving society of ihecapirid, which 
had been unknown since the fall of the 
monarchy.* The illustrious men of the 
age, for the most p&rt, at this period 
selected their pai^neil} for life from the 
brilliant circle by which they were sur- 
rounded ; and nevw did such destinies 
depend on the decision or caprice of the 
moment. Madame Permon, a lady of 
raAk and singular attraction, from Cor- 
sica, in whose family Napoleon had 
from infimey been intimate, and whose 
daughter afterwards became Duchess of 
Abrantes, refused, in one morning, the 
hand of Napoleon for herself, tlmt of 
his brother Joseipb for her daughter, 
and thyt df hi# sister Pauline for her 
SOD. ]|,She little thought that she was 
declining for herself the throne of 
Charlemagne ; for her daughter that of 
Charies^y. ; and for her son the most 
beautiful princess in Europe. 

85. But the passions roused had been 
too violent to subside wij&out further 
convulsions ; and FiAnoe was again des- 
tined to undergo the horrom of Jacobin 
rule, before idie settled down under the 
despotism of the sword. The Directory 
was essentially democmtic ; but the firbt 
elections having taken |»lace during the 
excitement produced by the suppres- 
sion of the revolt of the sections at 
Paris, and two^hirds of ihe cj^uncils 
being composed of the members of the 
old Convention, tbe Isgialature was, in 
that reep^ in harmony with the,cxe- 
ourive^ The elections of the year 1797, 
however, when one^tiliM of both were 
changed, produced a total alteration 
in rim baianoie^of parties in the siate^^ 
These eleotioiui^ fcr the most part, turn- 
ed^ out ^yourable to the roy^st ia- 
reaction inevitable immedi- 
acy a^t^, the miBeries of democratic 
rule have been experienced. So fhr did 
the members of that party carry hos- 
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tUity to the Jacobins, that they qfes* cUned ^ join the royalist party from 
tioned all the candidates in many of ids love of freedom, and his rooted 
the provinces as to whether they were aversion to violent measures. Steadily 
holders of the national domains, or had purstung what he conceived to be the 
ever been engaged in the Revolution, public good, he had, during the crisis 
or in any of the^ public journals, and of the Reigp of Terror, supported the 
ixtstanily rejected all who answered dictatorial authority and now, when 
affirmatively to any of these questions, the danger ^o freedom from foreign 
The reaction agfftnst the Revolution subjugation was over, he strove to re- 
waa soon extremely powerful over the store the monarchical, party. The op- 
whole departmetts. The royalists, per- poaite factions soon became so exas- 
oeiving) from the turn of the elections, perated that they mutually aimed at 
that they would acquire a majority, supplanting each other by means of a 
soon gained the entrgv of victory. The revolution ; a neutral party, headed by 
multitude, ever rfiady^o follow tho vie- Thibaudeau, strove to prevent matters 
ioriouB party, ranged themselves .on coming to extremities, put, as usual in 
their sidet w^hile a hundred journals sUoh oircumstances^was unsuccessful, 
thundered forth wir declamations and share<}, in the ruin of the van- 
agoinst the pvemmeut, without its qui^ed. 

venturing to invoke the aid of the s^- ^ SJ, The chief strength of the royalist 

guinary law, which affixed the punish^- party lay in the club of Clichy, which 
ment of death against all offences tend^ acquired as preponderating on influenco 
ing towards a restoration of royalty, at this epoch, as that of the Jacobins 
The avowed corruption, profligacy, and had done at an earlier stage of the lie- 
unmeasured ambition of Barras and volution. Few among its members 
the majority of the Birectory, strongly were in direct communication with the 
contributed to moi’eafib the naction royalists, but tiiey were all animated 
throughout country. The pesult with hatred, at the Jacobins, and an 
of the .election was such, ihat a great anxious desire to prevent their Ibgain- 
majority in both oouncUs was in the ing theirascendancy in the government 
royalist or anti-conventional interest ; The opposite side assembled at the 
and the strength of the lepubliean Qub of Salm, where T^as arrayed the 
party lay solely in the Birectory and strengtii of the Republicani^ the Bireo- 
the army. ^ toi 7 , and the armje, Tho reaction in 

86. The first acf of the new Assem- favour of royalist principles, at this 
bly, or rather of the Assembly with its juncture, had become so strong that, 
new third of memb^, was to choose out of seventy periodical journals which 
a successor to the director Letoumeur, appeared at Paris, only three or four 
upon whom the lot had fallen of retii^ supported the cause of the .Revolution.' 
ing fipm the government. The choice LacrefifeUe, the future h^toriau of the 
fell on Barthdlemy, the mimster who Revolution, the Abb4 Horellet, the 
had concluded the peace with Prussia author of one of its most interesting 
and ^ain — a respectable man, of memoini,Laharpe, the celebrated critic, 
royalist principlea Kohegru, who had Sicard, the unwearied philanthropist, 
electfid deputy of the department and all the literaiy men of the capital, 
oi the Jun^ Was, amidst loud acclama* wrote periodically on the rpyalistuidej 
tiom^ tojpomted president of the Ooun- Hiebaud, destined to illustrate and 
cil of rive Hundred : Barb^-Marbois, beautify the history of the Crusades, 
also a royalist, prerident of the Council went so far as to publish a direct 
of the Andents. Almost all the mip- on the princes of the exiled flumly--an 
istiy were the Birectory offence which; by the subsisting laws, 

was openly diV^Ud into two parties : was punishable with death. He was- 
majority' resisting Be#bell, indicted tiie offbnee, but acquitted 
Bsw^, and LaEdVdlii^e]; Hba minori^ by the ittry, amidst thegeneral applause 
of Baiih^lemyattdCSls^pA The latter, of the pepi^ The majority of the 
wugh a steady rejfWbli'caj:^, was Couhdla supported ihs liberty of the 
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peBs» from their party which oou^ not be carried into 

mg Buch advantagea, and^ pursning a eSect from its severity; It passed the 
cautious but incessaint attack upon gov- Five Hundred, but was thrown out in 
emment, brought them into oblei^y the Ancients, amidst transports of joy 
by continually exposing the confusion in the RoyaUst party. Euconraged by 
of the hnanoeS) which wer§ becoming this success, they attempted to undo 
inextrioabley and dwelling on the con- the worst parts of ihe revolutionary 
^nuance of the war, wl^h appeared fabric. The punishment of imprison- 
intenninable. ment or transportation, to which the 

88. At this epoch, by a singular but clergy were liable by the revolutionary 
not unusual train of events, the parti- laws, was done away,* and a propose 
sans of royalty were the strongest sup- made to permit the open use of the 
porters of the liberty of the press, while ancient ^worship, allow ihe use of bells 
the Jacobin government did everything in the churches, the tross on the graves 
in their power to stifle its voice. This of such as chose^o place that emblem 
is the natural course of things when there, and relieve the priests from the 
paities have chafed |daoes, and the necessity of taking^e republican oaths, 
executive authority is in hands of On i^s occasion Gamille<^ourdan, de- 
the popular leaders. Freedom of i^s^ puty from Lyons, whose religious and 
cussion is the obvious resource of li- royalist principles had been strongly 
berty, whether menaced by ri^gal, re- confirmed by the atrocities of the Jaco- 
pubUcan, or militiuy violence ; it is the bins in that unfortunate city, made an 
insurrection of thought against physical elomient and powerful speech, which 
force. It may frequently mislead and produced a great sensation. He pleaded 
blind the people, and for years perpe- strongly tlm great cause of religious 
tuate the most fatal delusions ; but still toleration, and exposed the iniquity of 
it is the great assistant of freedom, and those l^ws^hidli, professing to remove 
it alone can restore the light of truth the restriction on subjects of faith, im- 
to the generation it has misled. The posed fetters severer than had ever 
press is not to be feared in any country baen known to Catholic superstition, 
where the balance of power is properly The Coijneil, tired of the faded extra- 
maintained, and opposing parties divide vaganoes on the subject of freedom, 
the state, because their opposite inter- were entranced for t^ moment by a 
ests and passions cfJl foi^ cuntradio- species of eloquence for years unheard 
tory statements and arguments, which in the Assembly, and by the iwrival of 
ai length extricate truth from their feelings long strangers to their breasts; 
collision. The period of danger fom and listened to the,declamatioii8 of Hie 
its abuse commences when it is in great young enthusiast as they would have 
part tamed to one side, either by dea- done to thy preaching of Peter the Her- 
potic power, demooratio violetAe, or mtk But ihe attempt was premature; 
purely repuUican institutions. France the principles of infidelity were too 
under Hapoleon was an example of the deeply seated, to be shaken by transdent 
first ; Great Britain, during the Reform bursts of genius; and the Council ulti- 
fever in 1831, of the second; America mately rejected the proposal by such a 
is at present of the Hiitd. Wherever majority as showed that ages of suffer- 
one power in the state is overbearing, mg must yet be endured before that 
whether it be that of a sovemga, an fMad poison ooiild be expelled from the 
otigarohy, or c^the multitude, the press sooiilbody. 

becomes the inslsrumeni of the most ^ 4^9. Encouragedby this state of opin- 

debasiiig tyranny. ion in the capita the emigrants and 

39. To ward off the attacks daily HiBebanijdiedpriesteassembiedin crowds 
made u^n them, the Directory pro- frima every part of EtMH)pe.. Fictitigxm 
posed a law for restricting H)te Uheaty pamoxts were tiunsmitted from Pari» 
of the press, andsubstitutinggroduated to Hambmg, and other towns, where' 
penalises for the odious punishments they were eagerly purchased b^ 
which the subsisting law authorised, { who longed ardehtly to miait their 
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native land. The clergy retumedP'in 
still greater iltimbers, ana were received 
w^ transports of joy by tbeir faithful 
flocks, especially in the western depsurt- 
xnents, who for four years had been 
depri^^ of all tl^ ordinances and con- 
Bokfcidns of religion. Again i^e infants 
were baptised; the sick visited; the 
naptisl benedictioh p*oiiounced by con- 
secrated lips; and the last rii^ per- 
. formed over the f emains of the faithful. 
On this, as on other occasions, how- 
ever, the CneiTgy of the royaligfcs con- 
sisted rather in wflrds than in actions. 
They avowed too^opAly the extent of 
their hopes not to awaken the vigilance 
of the revolutiona ry party ; and spoke 
themselves into the belief that their 
strength was irresistible, without tak 
iug any steps to render it so, and whbn 
.their adversaries wei*e silently prepai*- 
ing the means of overturning it. 

41. In effect, the rapid march of the 
Councils, and the declamations of the 
royalists, both in the tiibune, in the 
club of Clichy, and in the public jour- 
nals, awakened m extreme al^iu#mong 
that numerous body of men, who, from 
having been implicated in the crimes of 
the Kevolurion, or gainers from its ex- 
cesses, had the strongest interest in 
preventing its principles from receding. 
The Directory became alarmed for their 
own existenoe. by reason of the decided 
majority of fheir ^tagonists in both 
Councils, and the certainty that the 
approaching electioi^ of a third 'would 
almosttotaUyruiu the republicaoi party. 
It had already been ascertained that a. 
hundred and ninety of the deputies 
were engaged to restoi'e the exiled fa- 
mfly, while the Directory could only 
reckox^upon the support of a hxmdred 
and tmrty; and the Anrients liad re- 
solved, by a large majority, to transfer 
the seat of the legislature to Rouen, on 
account of its proximity tp the western 

ISlwa^ been so deoid^ ^e next elec- 
tion, it was expected, ^ould nearly ex- 
tinguish the.revolutioaaiy party ; and 
the Directoxy were awkre that the 
transition was easy for regicides, as the 
greater part of them were, from the 
Luxembourg to the scaflbld. 

42. In tb& extrehaity, the majority 


of the Directory, consisting of Barras, 
Rewbell, and La R^velli6re-Lepaux, re- 
solved upon decisive measures. They 
could reckon with confidence upon the 
support of the army, which having been 
raii^ duriqg the revolutionary fervour 
of 1793, placed under offloers chosen 
by the privi^es in a period of extreme 
excitement, and constantly habituated 
to the intoxication of republican tri- 
umphs, was sti'ongly imbued with de- 
mocratic principles. This, in the exist- 
ing state of affairs, was an assistance of 
immense importance. They therefore 
drew towards Paris a number of regi- 
ments, twelve thousand strong, from 
the army of the SsfUbre and Meuse, 
which wer^known to be most republi- 
can in their feelings ; and these troop» 
were brought within the circle of twelve 
leagues round the legislative body, 
which the constitution forbade the 
anned force to cross. Ban*as wrote to 
Hochc, who was in Holland superin- 
tending the preparations for the inva- 
sion of Ireland, informing him of the 
dangers of the government; and he 
readily undertook to support them with 
all his authority. The ministers were 
changed : Bdn^xcch, minister of the in- 
terior; Cochon, minister of police; Pe- 
tiet, minister of 'war; Laca'oix, minister 
of foreign affairs; and Truguet, of ma- 
rine — ^^vho were all^suspected of inclin- 
ing to the pariy of the Councils, were 
suddenly dismissed. In their place 
were substituted, Pranyois de H eufclul- 
teau in tlie ministry of the interior; 
Hoche in that of waj^ ; Lenoir-Laroche 
in that of the police; and Talleyrand 
in that of foreign affairs. The clear 
sagacity of this last politician led him 
to incline, in all the changes of the Re- 
volution, to what was about to prove 
the victorious side; and bis accepting 
office under the Direetoiy at this crisis, 
Was strongly symptomatic of tlie chances 
which were accumulating in their fa- 
vour. Cainot, from this moment, be- 
came convinced that his ruin had been 
determined on by his colleagues. Bar- 
ras and La RdvelH&re had long bomo 
him a secret grud^, which sprang from 
his havingfligned the warrant, during the 
Reign of Terror, for the arrest of Dan- 
ton, who was the leader of their party. 
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43. BttrraKS and Iloche kept ap an 

active correspondence with Napoleon, 
whose co-operation -was of so much im- 
portance to secure the success of their 
enterprise. He was strongly urged by 
the Directory to corn© to and 

BUpi)ortthegovei’ninoni; wliile, on the 
other hand, his intimate frie|irids advised 
him to jjrocced there, and proclaim 
himself dictator, as he afterwards did 
on InV return from Egypt. That he 
hesitated whether he should not, even 
at that period, follow the footsteps of 
Osesar, is avoAved by himself ; but he 
judgecl, probaldy wisely, that the period 
had not arrived for putting such a de- 
sign in execution, aj^d that the miseries 
of a republic had not yet been suffi- 
ciently e>; peri diced to insure the suc- 
cess of an enterprise destined for ^ts 
ovoi-tbrow. He w’as resolved, however, 
to auppori the Directory, both because 
ho was aware that the opposite party 
had determined upon his dismissal, 
from an api)rehen.sion of the dangers 
which he might occasion to public free- 
dom, and because their principles, being 
ihose of moderation and peace, >vere 
little likely to favour his ambitious pro- 
jects. Early, therefore, in spring 1797, 
ho sent his aide-de-camp, Lav alette, 
who afterwards acquired a ])ainfnl cele- 
brity n the history of the lieM+nration, 
to Paris, to observe motions of the 
parties, and communicate t«i him the 
earliest intelligence; and afterwards 
despatched Augereau, a general of de- 
cided clsaractcr, and of known revo- 
lutionary principles, to that city to 
support thc! government. He declined 
coming to the capital himself, being 
unwilling to sully his hands, and risk 
his reputation, by a second victory over 
its inhabitants Hut he had made his 
nrrangement.'i so that, in the event of 
the Directory being defeated, he should, 
five days after receiving intelligence of 
the disaster, make his entry into Lyons 
at the head of twenty thousand men, 
and, rallying the republicans every- 
where to his standard, advance to Paris 
— ^passing thus, like another Csnsar, the 
Rubicon at the head of the popular 
party. 

44. But though Napoleon kept aloof 
you ir. 


him^lf, he was not the less determined 
to support the Directory and republican 
government. To awaken the republican 
ardour of the soldiers, and strike terror 
into the royalists in the capital, he cele- 
brated the anniveraary of the taking of 
the Bastilo on 14th July, by a ffite, on 
which occasion he addressed thc follow- 
ing order of the day to Ms troops — “Sol- 
diers ! This is the anniversary of the 
14th July. You see before you the 
names of your companions in arms, 
who hav.« died on tlie field of battle for 
the liberty of their cotiutry : they hav<* 
given you an oxai^/ple t you owe your- 
selves to your country; you ai*e devoted 
to the prosperity of thirty millions of 
Frenchmen, to Hie^lory of that name 
which has received such additional lus- 
tre from your victories. I know that 
you arc profoundly affected at the mis- 
fortunes which threaten your country ; 
but it is not in tmy real danger. Tin.' 
same men who bavecaus^d it to triumph 
over Europe in arms, are ready. Moun- 
tains separate us from France. You 
will cro§>s tljtem \,4th the rapidity of tht» 
eagle, if it be necessary, to maintain th(' 
constitution, to defend liberty, to pro- 
tect the government of the i*epublicaiiH. 
Soldiers \ thc government watches ovei- 
thc sacred deposit of the law's which it 
has received. iVom the instant that 
the royalists show themselves, they have- 
ceased to exist. Hav% no Tears of the 
result—and swear by the manes of thc 
Jiei*oes who have djed amongst ua in 
defence of freedom, swear on our slon- 
dards, eternal war to the enemies of 
the Republic and of thc constitution.’' 

46. This proclamation proved extreme- 
ly serviceable to tho Diitectory. The 
flame spread from rank to rank through 
the whole army ; addresses, breathing 
the most vehement republican spirit, 
were voted by all the regiments and 
squadrons of the army, and transmitted 
to the government and thb Councils, 
with the signatures attached to them. 
Many o( these ^productions breathed 
the extreme rancour of the Jacobin 
spirit.' That of the 29th demi-brigade 
commenced with these wo^:*-“ Of 
all the animals produced by the caprice 
of nature, the vilest is a king, the ni<^t 
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cowardly is a courtier, the worsris a 
priest. If •tho scoundrels who disturb 
France are not crushed by the forces 
you possess, call to your aid the 29th 
demi-brigade ; it will soon discomfit all 
your enemies; Chouans, English, all 
will take to fligut. We will pursue our 
unworthy citkens even into the cham* 
bers of their Worthy 'patron Geoige 
III., and the club of Clichy will undergo 
the fate of thifh of Rency.” Augereau 
brought with him the addresses of the 
soldiers of the Italian anny.i, “ Trem- 
ble, royalists I ” tdd they ; “ from the 
Adige to the SeMe if but a step — trem- 
ble ! Your iniquities are numbered, 
and their reward is at the point of our 
bayonets.’* “ It if*with indignation,** 
said tho staff of the Italian army, ‘'that 
wo have seen the intrigues of ro^,dty 
menace the fiibrio of liberty. We have 
. sworn, by the names of the heroes -who 
died for their country, implacable war 
against royalty and royalists. These 
are our sentiments ; these are yours ; 
these are those of the country. Let 
the royaKsts show ^hemSelv^is ; they 
hhve ceased to live.” Other addresses, 
in a similar strain, floived in from the I 
armies of the Rhine and the Moselle ; | 
it was soon evident that the ppoplo had i 
chosen for themselves thoir masters, ! 
;md that, under the name of freedom, i 
a military despotism was about to be 
established? Thd’Directory encouraged 
and published all the addresses, which 
j)rodiiced a powerijul impression on the 
public mind. The Councils loudly ex- 
claimed against these menacing declar- 
ations by armed men ; but government, 
as their only reply, drew still nearer to 
Paris the twelve thousand men Who had 
been^brought from Hoche’s army, and 
placed them at Versailles, Metidon, and 
Vincennes. 

46. The party agaipst whom these 
formidable preparations wore directed, 
was strong in numbers and powerful 
in eloquence, but totaRy destitute of 
that reckless hardil^pod and fearless 
vigour which, in civil oonrulsions, is 
usually found to command success. 
Tron$on-DuGoudray, in the Council of 
the Ancients, drew, in strong and som- 
bre colours, a picture of the conse- 
quences which woirid ensue to the Di- 
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rectory themselves, their friends, and 
the people of France, from this blind 
stifling of the public voice by the threats 
of the armies. In prophetic strains he 
announced the commencement of a 
reign of Ij^lood, which would be closed 
by the despotism of the sword. This 
discourse, pronounced in an inti'epid 
accent, recalled to mind thos<3 periods 
of feudal tyranny, when the victims of 
oppression appealed from the kings or 
pontifife, who were aboiit to stifle their 
voice, to the justice of God, and sum- 
moned their accusers to answer at His 
dread tribunal for their earthly in- 
justice. At the club of Clichy, Jour- 
dan, Vaublano, apd Willot, strongly 
uzged the necessity of adopting deci- 
sive measures. They proposed to de- 
the arrest of Barras, Kewbell, and 
La Rdvellicre ; to summon Carnot and 
Bai^h^lemy to the legislative body ; 
and if they refused to obey, to sound 
the tocsin, march at the head of the 
old sectiouaries against the Directory, 
and appoint Piohe^u the commander 
of the "legal insurrection.” Tl^at great 
general Bupi)orted this energetic course 
by his weight and authority ; but the 
majority, overborne, as the friends of 
order and freedom often are in revolu- 
tionary convulsions, by their scruples of 
conscience, or their inherent timidity, 
decided against taking the lead in acts 
of violence, and resolved only to decree 
the immediate organisation of the nar 
tional guard under the command of 
Pichegru. "Let us leave to the Di- 
rectorjr,” said they, " all the odium of 
beginning violence.** Sage advice, if 
they bad been combating an enemy, 
or lived in an age, capable of being 
swayed by considerations of justice; 
but fatal in the presence of enterprising 
ambition, supported by the we^ht of 
military power* ^ , 

47. The actual force at the oommohd 
of the Councils was extremelv small. 
Their body-guard consiefced only of fif- 
teen hundr^ grenadiers, who could 
not be relied on, as the event soon 
poveebin a contest with their brethren 
in arms ; the national guard was dis- 
bonded, and without a rallying point ; 
the royalists were scattered, and des- 
titute of organisation. They had placed 
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their little guard under the orders of 
their own officers; and on the 17th 
Fructidor, when both Councils had de- 
creed the organisation of the natienal 
guard under Pichegni, this was to have 
been followed, on the next_^day, by a 
decree, directing the removal of the 
troops from the neighbourhood of Paris. 
But a sense of their weakness in such 
a strife filled every breast with gloomy 
prestmtinfentfl. Pichegni alone retained 
his wonted firmness and serenity of 
mind. The Directoiy, on the other 
hand, had recoui*se to immediate vio- 
lence. Tliey appointed Augereau, no- 
torious for hid democratic principles, 
decision of character, and rudeness of 
manners, to the command of the 17th 
militasy division, coinprehellding the 
viuvirons <rf Paris, and that city, 
the night of the 17th Fructidor {Sep- 
tember il) they moved all the troo]^ in 
the neighbourhood into the capital, 
and the inhabitants at midnight be- 
held, with breathless anxiety, twelve 
thousand armed men defile in silence 
over the bridges, with forty pieces of 
cannon, and occupy all 'the avenues to 
the Tuileries. Not a sound was to be 
heard but the marching of the men, 
and the rolling of the artillery, till the 
Tuileries were sun’ounded, when a 
signal gull was discharged, which made 
every heart that ho^d it throb with 
agitation. 

48. Instantly the troops approached 
tlie gates, and oommande<l them to be 
llirowu open. Murmui's arose among 
the guard of the Councils ; “ We are 
not Swiss," exclaimed some, Wo were 
wounded by the Royalists on the 13th 
Venddmiaire," rejoined others. Ramcl, 
their faithful commander, who had re- 
ceived intelligence of the cottjo 
which was approaching, had eight hun- 

t ed men stationed at the entrances of 
e palace, and the remainder drawn 
up in order of battle in the court ; the 
railings were closed, and every prepara- 
tion was made for resistance. But no 
sooner did the staff of Augereau appear 
at the gates, than the soldiers of R^el 
exclaimed " Vive Augereau f Vive le 
Direotoirel" and, seizing iheir com- 
mander, delivered him over to the as- 
Baiknts. Augereau now traversed the 


garSbn of the Tuileries, surrounded the 
hall of the Councils, arrestai Pichegni, 
Willot, and twelve other leaders of the 
Assemblies, and conducted them to the 
Temple. The members of the Coun- 
cils, who hurried in confusion to tlie 
spot, were seized and imprisoned by 
the soldiers. Those who were previ- 
ously aware of tht plot, met by ap- 
pointmept in the Od4on and the School 
of Medicine, near theS Luxembourg, 
where they gave themselves out, though 
a small ^iuority, for the Legislative 
Assemblies of France.* Barth<Slemy was 
at the same time eftrested by a body of 
troops despatched by Augereau, and 
Oamofc only avoided the same fate by 
making his escape, Shiest without cloth- 
ing, by a back door. By six o'clock in 
the*niorniDg all was concluded. Sev- 
ej*al Iiundi'ecl of the moat powerful of 
the party of the Councils were in pri- 
son; and the people, w-akening li^om 
their sleep, found the streets filled with 
troops, the walls covered with procla- 
mations, and military despotism es- 
tablished. • t 

49. Tno first object of the Direcfcoiy 
was, to produce an impression on the 
public mind unfavourable to tlie major- 
ity of the Councils whom they had over- 
turned. For this purpose, they covered 
the streets of Baris early in the morn- 
ing with proclamations, in which they 
announced the disco^ry tftd defeat of 
a Royalist plot, the treason of Pichegru. 
and many members the Councils, and 
that the Luxembourg had been attacked 
by them during the night. At the same 
time, ^ey published a letter of General 
Moreau, in which the coiTeapondence of 
Pichegni with the emigrant princes was 
proclaimed, and a letter from the IJpiuce 
of Gond^tolmbert, one of the Ancients. 
The streets were filled with crowds, who 
read in silence tl^e placards. Mere spec- 
tators of a strife in which they had Uen 
no port, they testified neith^’ joy nor 
sorrow at the event. A few detached 
groups, issuing ftpm the fauboiugs, tra- 
versed the streets, exclainung, “Vive 
la R<$pttblique 1 Abas les aristocrates !’’ 
But ^ people in genend were as pas- 
sive as in a despotic state. The minor- 
ity of the Councils, who were in the in* 
tei'est of the Directery, continued their 
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xnoetiii^ in the Od^on and the s/uool j oftha4i first step. If the f^*iends of kings 
of Hemoxne ; but their uieonsiderable find in you thfeir protectors — if slaves 


numbers demonstrated so clearly the 
violence done to the constitution, that 
they did not ventui-e on any resolution 
at &eir first sitting, except one autho> 
rising the continuance of the trooT)s in 
Paris. 

50. On the following day the Direc* 
tory sent tliem a message in th^se terms ; 
— “The IStheFructidor should have 
saved the Republic and its real repre- 
sentatives. Have you not obs|rved yes- 
terday the tranqtfkllity of the people, and 
their joy ? This is^the 19th, and the 
peoi>le ask, Where is the Republic ; and 
what have the legislative body done to 
consolidate it ? TIfe eyes of the coun- 
try are fixed upon you; tlje decisive 
moment has cbme. If you hesitate in 
the measures you are to adopt, if you 
delay a minute in deolai‘iug yourselves, 
it is all over both with yourselves and 
the Republic. The conspirators have 
watched while you were slumbering; 
your silence restored their audacity; 
they naisled public opinion by i^ifamous 
libels, while the journalists of the Bour- 
bons and London never ceased to dis- 
tribute their poisons. The conspira- 
tors already speak of punishi^ the Re- 
publicans for the triumph which they 
have commenced ; and can you hesitate 
to purge the soil of France of that small 
body of Rojalisti, who are only waiting 
for tho moment to tear in pie.cos the 
Republic, and to d«>vour ybureelves? 
You are on the edge of a vplcano ; it is 
about to swallow you up ; you have it 
in your power to close it, and yet you 
deliberate 1 To-morrow it will be too 
late; the slightest indecision would now 
ruin the Reptxblio. Toti will be told of 
prinAples, of delays, of the pity due to 
individuals ; bui; how ^se would be the 
principloB, how, ruinous the delays, how 
misplaced the pity, which should mis- ; 
lead the legislative body from its . duty | 
to the Bepublio i The Bireqtoty have 
devoted themselves to put in your hands 
the means (^.saving France ; but it was 
entitled to expect wat you would not 
hesitate to them. They believed 

dom and that you 

would not b^e afinidJit ^e consequences 


excite your sympathy — if you delay an 
instant- -it is all over with the liberty 
of France ; the constitution is oveituni- 
ed, and you may at once proclaim to 
the friends of their country that the 
hour of royalty has struck. But if, as 
they believe, you recoil with horror 
from that idea, seize tho passing mo- 
ment, become tho liberators of youi* 
countiy, and secure for ever its prosper- 
ity and glory.” This pressing message 
siifiBcieutly demonstrates the need which 
the Directory felt of some legislative 
authority to sanction their dictatorial 
proceedings. The remnant of the Coun- 
cils yielded to necessity ; a council of 
five was appointed, with instructions to 
pfiipare a law of pwWic safety ; and that 
proved a decree of ostracism, which con- 
derancfl to transportation many of tho 
noblest citizens of France. 

51. Following the recommendation 
of that committee, the Councils, by a 
stretch of ai'bitrary power, annulled tho 
elections of forty-eight departments, 
which formed a majority of the legis- 
lative bodies, and condemned to trans- 
portation to Guiana, Carnot, Barthc- 
lemy, Pichegru, Camil]c-JourdaD,Tron- 
5 on-Dncoiidray, Henry Larivi6re, Irn- 
bert, Boissy d^Anglas, Willot, Oochon, 
Ramel, Murinais, and fifty other mem- 
bers of the legiSiativo body. Merlin 
and Francois do Neufehateau were 
named Direcions, in lieu of those who 
were exiled. Tho Directory earned on 
the government thereafter by the mere 
fores of military power, without even 
the shadow of legalauthority ; the peaces 
of the expelled deputies were not filled 
up, but the assemblies left in their mu- 
tilated state, without either considera- 
tion or independence. Throe men, with- 
out the aid of historical recollections, 
without the lustre of victory, took Upori 
themselves to govern France on their 
own account, without either the sup- 
port of the law or the co-operation of 
legal assemblies. Their public acts soon 
became as violent as the origin of their 
power had b^eu illegal Th6 revolu- 
tionary laws gainst the priests and the 
emigrants were revived ; and ere long 
the , whole of those {>ersons who- had 
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rilled in the departments since the fall learned it from my own experience, that 
of Robespierre, were either banished or republicans wei*o so much* so as they 
dispossessed of their authority. The proved to me,” 

Revolution of the 18th Friictidor ^vas 53. The transported victims were coii- 
not, like the victoiy of the 13th Vendd- veyod, amidst the execrations of the Ja- 
miorie, confined to the capital ; it ex- cobin mob, to Rochefort, from whence 
tended to the whole departments, re- they were sent to Guiana. Before em- 
vived everywhere the Jacobin ascen- barking, they received a touching proof 
dancy, and subjected the people over all of sympathy in the gift of 80,000 francs, 
l^rance to the rule of the army and the by the wdow of an illustrious scientific 
‘ revohi'.iduary leaders. character, who'had beeJ! one of the ear- 

52. The next step of the Dictators liest viefims of the Revolution. On the 
was to extinguish the liberty of the road th#y were lodged in the jails as 
press. For this purpose a second pro- common felons. Dift’ing the voyage 
Hcription was published, which included they undeiwent ot%ry i^cies of horror; 
•the authors, editors, printers, and con- cooped up in the hold of a small vessel, 
tributors to fort^two journals. As under a tropical s^, they were subject- 
eight or ten persons were included in ed to oil the suffenngs of a slave-ship, 
the devoted number for each joiu-jj^al, No sooner were they landed, than they 
this act of despotism embraced nearly wefe almost all seized \itli the fevers 
four hundred individuals, among whom of the climate, and owed their lives to 
was to be found all the literary genius the heroic devotion of the Sisters of 
of Pritnce. Laharpe, Foiltanes, and Charity, who, on that pestilential shore, 
Sicard, though spai'cid by the assjiasins exercised the never-failing beneficence 
of the 2d September, wci'e struck by of their religion. Murinais, one of the 
this despotic act, as were Michaud and Council of the Ancients, died, shoitly 
Lacretelle, the latter of whom composed, after aiwivAg at^he pbee of their settle- 
during a captivity of two years, his ad- ment, at Sinomari. Trongon-Dneou- 
mirable history of the religious wars in dray pronounced a funeral oration over 
France. At the same time the press his remains, which his fellow-exiles in- 
was subjected to the censorship of the terred \vith their own hands, from the 
l)olice ; while the punishment of exiled worils, ** By the waters of Babylon we 
priests, found in the territoiy of France, sat down and wept.” Soon after, the 
Wfis extended to tr.ipspoi’tation to Gui- eloquent panegyrist hin^elf expired, 
ana— a penalty woi’se than death itself. He calmly broathed^his last, rejoicing 
Fi'om the multitude of their captives, on that distant shore that he had been 
the Directory selected fifteen, upon faithful in his dut;^ to the royal family, 
whom the full rigour of transportation “ It is nothing new to me,” said he, ” to 
.should be inflicted. These were Barthi^’* .see sufiering and learn how it can be 
lemy, Pichegrw, Willot, Rov5re, Aubiy, bbrne. I have seen the Queen at the 
Bourdon de I’Oise, Murinais, de la Rue, Coheiergerie.” The hai-dships of the 
Ramel, d'Ossouvilie, Ti*on 9 on-Ducou- life to which they were there subjected, 
dray, Baih^-Marbois, Lafond-Ladebat, the diseases of that pestilential ^imate, 
(though the three last were sincere Re- and the heats of a tropical sun, speed- 
publicans), Brottier, and Laville-Henr- ily proved fatal to the gi’eater number 
nois. Their number was augmented to of the unhappy exiles. Fiohegru sur- 
sixteen by the devotion of Letellier, vivod the dangers, and was placed in a 
servant of Barth^lemy, who insisted hut adjoining that of Billaud Varennes 
\iponfollowiug his master. Ctootwas and CoUot d’Herbois, whom, after the 
only saved from the same fate t)y haviim fall of Robespim'e, he had arrested by 
escaped to Gdueva. “In the Directory,” orders of the Convention ; a singular 
says he, “ I had contributed to save the instance of the instability of fortune 
Republic from many daggers ; the pro- amidst revolutionary changes., 
scription of the lathFnictidor wasxny 54. Riehegru, Willot, Barthflemy, 
reward. IknewweUthatrepublicswex’O Aubry, Ramel, and d'Ossonviilei with 
ungrateful ; but I did not know, till I the faithful LeteSlier, th§ir tolxmtaiy 
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companion in exile, contrived, some penal^es if they remained, was adopted 
months afi^r, to make their escape ; by the Councils. Two hundred thou- 
andafberundergoing extreme hardships, sand persons at once fell under the lash 
and traversing almost impervious for- of these sevein enactments; their efiect 
ests, succeeded in reaching the beach, upon France was to the last degree 
from whence they were conveyed to disastrous# Then came that memor- 
Suxinam in an open canoe. Aubryand able and awful emigration,” says Sir 
LeteUier perished, but tlie remainder James Macl^intosh, ** when all the pro- 
reached England 'in Wety. The Abbe prietors and magistrates of the greatest 
Brottier, BourdOn de V Oise, andRovere, civilised country of Europe were driven 
the two latter^illustrious fropa their from their homes by tho daggera of 
services on the 9th Thermidor, sank assassins; when our shores were covered, 
under their sufferings at Sinantiri. The as with the wreck of a groat tempest, 
wife of Rov5re, beautiful with old men, women,* and cliildren, 

woman, who had*signaUsed herself, like and ministers of religion, who fled be- 
Madame Tallien, by her generous efforts fore the ferocity of their countrymen fia 
at the fall of Robe^ierre on behalf of beforeanarmyofinT^wiingbarbiiriims.”* 
humanity, solicited, and obtained from The iniscikible emigrants fled a second 
tho Directory, permission to join her tin^ in crowds from the country, of 
husband in exile ; but before shelanaed which they were beginning to taste the 
in that pestilential region, he had breath- sweets; and society, which was reviv- 
ed his last. Several hundreds of the ing fi'om the horrors of the Jacobin 
clergy, victims of their fidelity to the sway, .was again prostrated under its 
faith of their fathers, arrived in these fury. • They carried With them to fo- 
regions of death ; but they almost all reign landsthatstrong and iiiextinguisb- 
perished within a few mouths after their able hatred at republican cruelty which 
lauding, exhibiting tft ooBstsney of their own wrongs had excited, ^and 
martyrs on that distant shore, while the mingling in society everywhere, both 
hyms of the new worship were sung in on the Continent and in tlie British 
France by crowds of abaudbnod women, Isles, counteracted in the most powerful 
and the satellites of Jacobin ferocity, manner the enthusiasm in favour of 
The strong minds and robust frames democratic principles, and contributed 
ofBarbtS'Marbois, ondLafond-Ladebat, not a little to the formation of tliat 
alone survived the sufferings of .two powerful league uiiich ultimately led 
years; and these, eighth the tran- to the overthrow of the Republican 
sported priests, were all who wei-fe re- po-wer. Finally, the Councils openly 
called ta France by tthe, humane inter- avowed a national bankruptcy; they 
position of irajX)leon when Im assumed cut off for evei-, as will soon appear, two- 
the reins of power, thirds of the national debt of France, 

55. Meanwhile the Directory pur- closing thus a sanguinary revolution by 
sued with vigour its despotic course in ihe extinction of freetlom, the banish- 
France. A largo proportion of the nient of virtue, and the violation of 
judgesjiu the supreme courts were dls- public faith. 

missed; the institution of juries was 56. The revolution of the ISth Fruc- 
abolished; and a new and more rigor- tidor had been concerted between Ka- 
ous law provided for the banishment of poleon and Barras long befoi’e it took 
the nobles and priests. It was proposed place; tho former was the itjal author 
that idioso who disobeyed or evaded its of this oatasti^phe, and this is admitted 
enactm^; sliould Wome liable to eveuby his warmest admirers. Auger- 
ti^ausportatioh. to Gujpna; the wives c^u informed him, a before, that 

and daughters of iihe nobles who were he had opened to the, Directory the de- 
married w^ nbt ioxompted from this signs of the rcvoicitioparty party ; that 
enactment, dnlesa' ^y^breed their he had been named governor of Paris ; 
husbands, maisried ^***®®*^‘®' and that the dismisi^l of all tho civil 

bem biith. But a^wre lenient law, and miiitaiy authorities was fixed on. 
which only stibjectedfhem to additional * HAcmsTosa’s Worki, iii. 213 . 
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Lavalette made him acc^uaiuteti daily apilen which appeai*ed in the choice of 
with the progress of the intrigue in the their victims, would alitnate public 
capital The former was sent by him opinion, and run an imniinent risk of 
to aid in carrying it into execution.* bringing hack the odious Jacobin rule. 
Napoleon was accordingly transported 57. He has expressed in his Memoirs 
with joy when he received jntelligetnce the strongest opinion on this subject, 
of the success of the enterprise. But “ It might have been right/' says he, 
these feelings were 8pee4ily changed " to deprive Caraot, Barthdlemy, and 
into discontent at the accounts of the the fifty deputies, of their appointments, 
use which the government was making and pijjt them under surveiUauco in 
of its victory. He easily perceived that some cities in the interior; Fichegru, 
the excessive severity which they em- Willot, Imbert, Cochon, and one or 
ployed, and the indulgence of private two oU^ra, might justly have expiated 

• 

* Ou the 24Ui tTuuo the majority of Carnot pretended ^jhat Vapoleon was in too 
the Directory wrote to Nai>olcou» unknown Advantageous a situation, when he signed the 
to BartluSlemy and Oamot : — Wo liave re- preliminarleH, to bo obliged to agree to con- 
ceived, citiisen-geuoTSkl, with extreme satis- ditions by whicli lu) coiud not abide in the 
factioii, tho marked proofs of devotion to the end. Barras dofenoed Buonaparte, and said 
cause of freedom which you iAvo recently to Carnot—' You arc nothing but a vile mis- 
given. You may rely on the most entii*> re- cr«ymt ; you have sold tlie Eepubllc, and you 
ciprocity on our parts. Wo accept with plea- wish to murder tlioso who defend it. in&- 
surotho olfersyou liave mode to fly to the mous scoundrel T Carnot answered, witli an 
support of the Republic.” On the 22d July, emban-assed air^'I desniee your insinua.- 
lAvalette wrote to Napoleon ; — “This mom- tions ; but one day I sliall answer them 1’ ” 
ing 1 have seen Barras. Ho appeared strong- Au^eau wrote on the 12th August to Na- 

ly excited at what had p^sod. He made no poloon : — “ Things remain much in the some 
attempt to conceal the division in the Direc- state ; tlio Clichicus have resumed their va- 
tory. 'Wo shall hold Arm,’ said ho to me; oiilatlng and uncertain policy; they do not 
' and, if we ore denounced by tho Councils, count so much as heretofore on Oamot, and 
then we shall mount on horseback.* Ue opeulytomplainmtlie weakness of Biehegru. 
frequently repeated that, in their present Ihe agitation of these gentlemen is extreme; 
crisis, money would be of incalculable iin- for my part, I observe them, and keep iiicea- 
portanco. 1 made to him your proposition, .sautly stimulating tho Directory, for tho de- 
which he accepted with transport.’* Barras, cisive mouiout hascvidontly arrived, and they 
on his part, on the 23d July, wrote to Napo- see that/ts well as I do. Nothing is more cer- 
leon— “ No delay. Consider well, that it is tain tliau that, if the public mmd is not es- 
bv the aid of money alone that £ can accom- sentiolly changed before the approaching eloc- 
plish your generous intentions.” Lavalette tions, everything is lost, and a civil war re- 
wrote on tho same dap to Napoleon — “Your mains our only resource.” On the Gist Au- 
propositiou has been brought on the tapis gust, Ijavaletto infbrufbd him, “ At length 
between Barras, RewbeU, and la B.4veUiere. the movement so long expected is about to 
All are agreed that without money we cannot take place. To-morrow night tho Directory 
surmount the crisis. They confidently hope wiU arrest fifteen or iwonly deputies ; 1 pre- 
that you will send large sums.” On the 2sth sume there will bo no resistance.” And ou 
J uly, Ijavalette agaki wrote toiiim— “ Tlie mi- the 3d September, A ugcreau wrote to lum— 
nority of the Directory still cUng to koxies of “ At last, general, my misrian ig accfmpLished/ 
an accommodation: the majority will perish the promiSeB of the Army of ftaly have been 
rather than mtike any further eonoosaious. It kept last night. The Directory was at length 
sees clearly the abyss which is opening beneath iudueed to act with vigour. • At midnight I 
its feet Such, however, is the fatal destiny put all the troops in motion : before daybreak 
of Carnot, or Iho weakness of his chai'acter, all tho bridges and principal points i*.sthe city 
that ho has now become one of the pillars of wore occupied, the legislature surrounded, 
tho monarchical party, as he was of the J aco- and the members, whose names are encl osod, 
bins. He wishes to temporiso.’* Qn tho 8d arrested and sent to the Temple. Oamot has 
August— “Bveirything hero remains in tho diasqipeared. Paris regards the crisis only as 
same state : great preparations fyt an attack a fSte ; .the robust patriotic workmen of the 
by the Council of Si ve Hundred ; corroBpond- teubourgs loudly proclaim the salvation of 
ing measures of defence by the pir©ctca*y. the Republic.” Finally, on tho 23d Septem- 
Bsnas says openly, * 1 awif only waiting for her 1797, Napoleon wrote in tlie following 
the decree of accusation to mount on horse- terms to AugereHw : “The whole army ap- 
baok, and speedily their heads will roll in plauds the wisdom and energy which you 
the ^tter.’ Ou tho 16th August, Xsivalette bavo dhqiiayo^ in this crisis, and hto r^oicod 
wrote to Napoleon these remarkable words stetersly the sucoess of the patriots, It Is 

“ At last I have tom Sway the veil this only to bo hoped now that xnpderation and 
moriiing from tho Directoiy. Only attend vdsdomwillguidoyoursteiM; mails tho most 
to what Barras told mo yesterday evening, ardent wish of my heart.' — BotJiswiBXWB, 3. 
The subject was tho ne^iations in Italy. 235, 250, 206; Haite. iv, 508, 
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their treason on the scaffold; hn/to perse iJhem by force. Such a catas- 
Kce men of gifeat talent, such as Portalis, trophe is, in an especial manner, to be 
Tron 9 on-I)ucoudray, Fontanes; tried looked for when a nation is emerging 
patriots, such as Boissy d* Anglas, Dum- from* I'evolutionaiy convulsions ; as so 
olard, Murinais ; supreme magistrates, many individuaLs are there implicated 
such as Carnot ijnd Barthdlemy, con- by their crimes in supporting the revo- 
demned^ without either trial or acousa- lutionary regime, andaretumtomodei^ 
tion, to perish in the mai*8hes of Sina- ateorlegalmfsasuresissomuchthemore 
mai'i, was frightful. tWhat! to punish dreaded, from the retribution which 
with transportation a number of^riters they may occasion to past delinquents, 
of' pamphlets, ■\^o deserved only con- 69. Though Fi’anceaufferedoxtreme- 
tempt and a trifling coiTection, was to ly from the usurpation which over- 
renew the proscriptions of thejRoman threw its electoral government, and 
triumvirs; it was^o act more cruelly substituted the empire of fore© for the 
than Fouquier-'FinvflIle, since he at chimeras of democracy, there seems no 
least put the accused on their trial, and reason to believe that a more just or 
condemned them oi^ to death. All equitable goveimme^it could at^ tha 
the armies, .all the ^oplo, were for a period have been substituted in its 
republic; state necessity could not be x-oom. Tne party of the Councils, 
alleged in favour of so revolting an In- though formuhible from its union and 
justice, so flagrant a violation o{ the its abilities, was composed of such hete- 
laws and rights of the citizens.’* rogeneous materitJs, that it could not 

68. Independently of the instability by possibility have held together if the 
ofauy government which succeeds to so external daiigei\pf the Directory had 
stormy a period as that of the Revolu- been removed. Plchegi’U, Imberi, Bi'ot- 
tion, the constitution of France under tier, and others, were in constant cor- 
the Directory containid ai# iqjierent respondpuce with the exiled princes, 
defect, which must sooner or later luive and aimed at the restoration of a con- 
occasioned its falL This was ably point- stitntionid throne. Carnot, Bov6re, 
cd out from its very Commencement by Bourdon de TOise, and the majority 
Neckci’, and arose from the complete of the Club of Clichy, were sincerely 
separation of the executive from the attached to republican institutions. Dis- 
Icgislative }[»ower. In constitutional seusiou was inevitable between i>arties 
monarchies, when a difference of opin- of such opposite p^eiples, when they 
ion on any vital silbject arises between had once prevailed over their immedi- 
the executive and the legislatux'e,* the ate enemiei The nation was not then 
obvious mode of arranging it is by a in the state to settle down under a con- 
dissolution of the latter, and a new ap- stitutional monarchy ; it required to be 
peal to the people ; and whichever party drained of its fiery spirits by bloody wars, 
the electors incline to, becomes victo- and htUxiblod in its pride by national 
rioiis in the strife. But the French disaster, before it could submit even for 
Coimciis, being altogether independent a bri ef period to the coercion of papsiem, 
of the^ Directory, and undeigoing a and follow the regular occupationsessen- 
chang© every two years of a third of tial to the duration of real frecklom. 
their members, became shortly at vari- 60. The 18th Fructidor is the true 
ance with the executive; and the lat- era of the compiencemeilt of military 
ter, being composed of ambitious men, despotism in France, and, as such, it is 
unwilling to resign the power they singularly instructive as to the natural 
had acquired, had no alternative but^ tendency and just punishment of revo- 
to invoke military viol^ce for its sup- lutionary passiops. Hie subsequent 
pox'! This is n matter of vital import- goTcrnment of ihe epuAhy was but a 
ance, and lying at the very foundation succession of illegtd usurpationB. on the 
ofa mixed goyeriiment: unless the exe- part of the depositaries of power; in 
cutive possesses .the poiver of dissolving, which the people had no share, and by 
by legal means, the legislature, the time which thefr rights wereequally invaded, 
must inevitably come^when it will die- until tranquillity was restored, by the 
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vigorous hand of Napoleon. TheVrenoh 
have not the excuse, in the loss even of 
the name of freedom to their countt^, 
that they yielded to the ascendaziby of 
an extraordinary man, and bent beneath 
the car which banded Europe was un- 
able to arrest. They were subjected to 
tyranny in its worst and^nost degrad- 
ing form; they yielded, not to tbe ge- 
nius of Napoleon, but to the brutality 
of Augereau ; they submitted in silence 
to proscriptions as odious and arbitrary 
as those of tlie Homan triumvirate; 
they bowed for years to the despotism 
of men so ignoble, that histoi'y has 
hardly preserved their names, i^uch is 
the consequence, end the never-failing 
consequence, of the itndu^l^cendancy 
of democratic power. The Frgnch 
people did not fall under this penalty 
from any peculiar fickleness or inconr 
sianoy of their own ; all other nations 
who have adopted the same principles 
have sufiered the same penalties. They 
incurred it in consequence of the gene- 
ral law of Providence, that guilby pas- 
sion brings upon itself its own punish- 
ment. They fell under the edge of the 
sword, from the same cause which sub- 
jected Rome to the arms of Caesar, and 
England to those of Orom well. ** Con- 
stitutional government,” says the re- 
publican historian, ^^is a cliimera, at 
the concluBion of % revolution such as 
that of Prance, It is not under shelter* 
of legal authority that parties whose 
passions have been so violently excited 
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caxf arrange themselves and repose ; a 
more vigorous power is rdtjuired to re- 
strain them, to fuse their still burning 
elements, and protect them against fo- 
reign violence. That power is the em- 
pire of the sword.” * 

61. A long and terrible retribution 
awaited the sins of this great and guilty 
country. Its owir passions were made 
the ministers of the justice of Heaven ; 
its own desires the mSons of biinging 
upon itself a righteous punishment. 
Conteiriporaneous with the military 
despotism esbiblishtd by the victory 
of Atigereau, b%an*the foreign con- 
quests of Napoleon. His triumphant 
car rolled over tl^ world, crushing gen- 
erations beneath its wheels; plough- 
ing, like tbe chariot of Juggernaut, 
through human fiesh ; exhausting, in 
the pursuit of glory, tbe energi^ of 
republican ambition. France was de- 
cimated for its cruelty; the snows of 
Russia, and the hospitals of Germany, 
became the winding-sheet and the grave 
of its blood-stained Revolution. Infi- 
delity *na^ disArn in this terrific pro- 
gress tlie march of fatalism and the 
inevitable course of human affairs; let 
us discover in it the> government of an 
overruling Providence, punishing the 
sins of a guilty age, extending to na- 
tions, with severe but merciful hand, 
the consequences of their ^ansgression, 
and preparing, in tlie chastisement of 
present iniquity, the future repentance 
and amelioration gf the species. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FROM PfiXCK OP OAlCPO PORMIO TO TH13 RENEWAt Oli' THE WAR. 

OCTOBER 17«?-^MAECH 1790. 

1. The two great parties into which rope against its* unruly authority. The 
the dvilisod world, had been divided partisans Qfdemocracy alleged that the 
by the French Revbiution, entertained whble Wsfortuiies of Europe, and all 
different sentiments in regard to the the crimes of France, had arisen from 
necessity of the war which had so long the iniquitous coalition of kings to 
been waged by the monai’chies of £u’ overturn its infimt fi'oedom ; that, if 
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itB govemment Imd been let alouej R would have leaned to the 

WQidd neither have stained its hands one or the other, according as their in- 
with, innocent blood at homo, nor pur- terests or their ufiections led them to 
sued plans of aggrandisement abroad ; espouse the oonse^ative or the izmo- 
and wat the Republic, relieved from vating order of things. It is fortunate, 
the pressure of ei^ternal danger, and no therefore, fqr the cause of historic truth> 
longer roused by the call of patriotic and the lessons to be drawn from past 
duty, would have quietly turned its calamity in future times, that two years 
swords into pruning-hooks, and, re- of Continental peace followed the drst 
nouncing the allurements of /oreign six years of this bloody contest, and 
conquest, thou^t only of promoting that the Republican government, ra- 
the iuter:^ felicity of its citiaens. The lievedof all grounds of apprehension 
aristocratic party, on the otheir hand, from foreign powers, and placed with 
maintained , that flemocracy is in its uncontrolled authority at the head of 
very essence, an<P frdtn necessity, am- the vast population of Prance, had so 
bitious ; that its first effect is to ruin .fair an opportunity presented of car^- 
private enterprise Ijy the spread of ing into effect its i-lleged pacific in- 
monied insecurity, and thus extend, clmations. ^ 

in a frightful degree, the miseiy of the 3.^The coalition was broken down and 

people, at the veiy time that it pafci- destroyed Spain had not only given 
lyses the resources of government,* that up the contest, but had engaged in a 
the turbulent activity which it calls disastrous maritime war to support the 
forth, the eneigetic courage which it interests of the revolutionary state ; 
awakens, the latent talent which it de- Flanders was incori>orated with its ter- 
velops, can find vent only in the enter- ritory, which had no boundaries but 
prise of foreign warfare; that, being theilps, the Rhine, and the Pyrenees; 
founded on popular pjlssion,* aiii^ sup- Holland was converted into an affiliated 
ported by the most vehementandenthu- republic ; Piedmont was crashed ; Lom- 
siastic dassea in the state, it is driveir bardy revolutionised, and its frontier 
into external ^gi^ssion as the only secured by Hautua and the fortified 
means of allaying internal disc^mtent ; line of the Adige. The Italian powers 
that it advances before a devoimng %vere overawed, and had purchased 
fiame, which, ^e instant it stops, peace by the most disgi'acefhl submis- 
threatens to consume itself; and that> sions ; and the En^eror himself had 
in the domestic siffTering which it en- retired from the strife, and gained the 
^nders, and the 8top]^e of pttcific temporary safety of hzs capital by the 
industry which noce^arily results from cession of a large portion of his domin- 
its convulsions, is to be found both a ions. Great Britain alone, firm and 
more cogent inducement to foreign con- unsubdued, continued the war, but 
quest, and more formidable means for withodt either any definite militaty 
cariying it on, than eitlier in the am- object, now that the Continent was 
bition of kings or the rivalry of their pacified, or the means of shaking the 
ministeps. militaiy supi'emacy which the arms of 

2. Had the revolutionary war con- France had there acquired, and rather 
tinued without, interruption from its fromthedetenninationoftheUirectoiy 
commencement in 1792 till its conclu- to break off the recent negotiations, 
eiou in 1815, it might have been diffi- than from any indination oh tiic part 
cult to liave determined which of these of the British government to prolong, 
opinions was the better founded. Tbe at an enormous expense, an apparent- 
ideas of men would probably Jiave been ly hopeless contest. ' To complete tho 
divided upon them till w end of time ; means of restoring a lasting peace which 
and to whichever side the philosophic were at the disp^ of tiie French ca- 
observer of . human events, who traced binet, the military spkit in Franco it- 
the history of democratic societies in self had signal]^ declined with the vast 
time past, had inclined, the great body consun^tion of huK^ life in the rural 
of mankind, who judg^ inerdy from departmonto'duriug timwarfthean^ 
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were everywhere weakened by deser- 
tion ; and the most ambitiouft general 
of the Republic, with its finest army, 
was enga^d in a doubtful oont%st in 
Africa, without any means, to all ap- 
pearance, of over returning 'with his 
troox)a to the scene of European ambi- 
tion. Now, therefore, the time 
when the alleged pacific tendency of 
the I'evolutionary system was to be put 
to the test, and it was to be demon- 
strated, by actual experiment, whether 
its existence was consistent with the 
mde^ndence of the adjoining states. 

4. The estimates and preparations of 
Great Britain for the year 1798 were 
suited to the defensive nature of the 
war iu which she was noy to be, en- 
gaged, the cessation of all foreign, sub- 
sidies, and theapproach of an apparently 
interminable struggle to her own shores. 
The regular army was fixed at one hun- 
dred and nine thousand men, besides 
sixty-three thousand militia — a force 
amply suflicieut to insure the safety of 
her extensive dominions, considering 
the great protection she received from 
her innumerable fleets which guarded 
the seas. One hundred and four ships 
of the line, and three hundred frigates 
and smaller vesself^, were put in com- 
mission, manned by one hundred thou- 
sand seamen. Supplies to the amount 
of £26,500,000 wpfe voted, which, with 
a supplementary budget brought for- 
ward on 25th April 1798, in conse- 
quence of the expenses occasioned by 
the threatened invasion from France, 
amounted to £28,450,000 — exclusive, 
of course, of the charges of the debt 
and siting fund. But, in providing for 
these ^at expenses, Mr Pitt unfolded 
an important change in bis financial 
policy, and made the first step towards 
a system of taxation which, although 
more burdensome at the moment, is 
incomparably less oppressive in the end 
than that on which he had previously 
proceeded. , 

5, He stated, that the time had now 
arrived when the policy hitherto pur- 
sued, of providing for all extraordini^ 
expenses by loan, could not be carried 
farther without evident danger to pub- 
lic credit; that such a system, however 
applicable to a period when an extra- 


oi^inary and forced effort was to be 
made to bring the war*at once to a 
conclusion by means of foreign alU- 
ances, was unsuitable to the lenglhened 
single-handed contest in which the na- 
tion was at last, to tiil appearance, en- 
gaged; that the great object now should 
bo, to make the sum raised within the 
year as nearly as possible equal its 
expenditure, so as to entail no bur- 
den upon posterity. ®In pursuance of 
these principles, he proposed, instead 
of mciking the loan, as in former 
3 'ears, £19,000,000^ to make it only 
£12,000,000, anti i^e the additiomd 
£7,000,000 by means of trebling the 
assessed taxes houSe-windows, car- 
riages, and horses. By this means an 
addition of only £8,000,000 would be 
made to the national debt, because 
£4,000,000 would be paid oft in the 
couiue of the yeai' by the sinking fund ; 
and, to pay off this £8,000,000, he pro- 
posed to keep on the treble assessed 
taxes a year longer ; so that, at the ex- 
piration of that short period, no part • 
of th/| ddl>t thin contracted would re- 
main a burden on the nation— -an ad 
mirable plan, end a near approach to 
the only safe system of finance — ^thafc 
of mailing the taxes raised within the 
year equ^ its expenditu^ — ^but ono 
which^was speedily abandoned amidst 
the necessitiefi and isqprovidence of 
succeeding years.** 

The same period gave birth to an- 

her great change in the military policy 
of Great Britain, fraught in its ultimate 
results with most important effects, 
both upon the turn of the public mind, 
and the final issue of the war. This 
was the Volunteer System, and the gen- 
eml arming of the people. During 
the uncertainty which prevailed as to 
the destination of the great armaments 
preparing both in the harbours of the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, the 
British government naturally felt the 

* Even in th*^ very year it was, to a cer- 
tain degree, broxen in upon. The aasesecd 
taxes produced only £4,600,000, instead of 
£9,000,000, as wasexpoctad ; and the expenses 
having increased to £3,000,000 beyond the 
estimates, the loan was augmented to 
£16,000.000. excliKSivo of £2,000.000 for Ire- 
land, be^des £3,000,000 raised by means of 

exchequer tails. 
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gi^test anxiety as to the means of pro< hold coi&missione in the army without 
viding for th^ national defence, with- vacating their seats. I am well aw^are 
out incurring a ruinous expense by the of the danger of intrusting arms to the 
' augmentation of the regulararmy. The whole? people without distinction. I 
discipline of that force was admirable, am no stranger to the disaffection, al- 
and its courage vni^uestiohablo ; but beit much diuiinished, which still liii- 
its numbers wore limited, and it*ap- gera amongst us; I know well tliat, 
peered highly desirable to provide some under the maik of pursuing only saUi- 
subsidiary body whi<!h might furnish tary reforms, many ai’e still intent upon 
BUjpplies of men to till the cbasmssvhich bringing about a revolution, and for 
might be expeded to occur in the that purpose are willing to enter into 
troops^ of the line, in the event of a the closest coiTespondence with the 
campaign taking ^ace on the ^British avow'ed enemies of theu* country. But, 
shores. ^ For this mruose the militia, serious as is the danger of iQtru.Mting 
which, in fact, was part of the regular arms to a people embracing a consider- 
force, was obviously insufficient. Its able portion of such characters, it is 
officers were drawn f^m a class from nothing to the risk i^'hich we should 
whom the most effective military ser- run if, wher^ invaded by the enemy, we 
vice was not to expected ; and, under were unprepared wjth any adequate 
the^ pressure of the danger which w^ means of defence* I tinist to the good 
anticipated, govei'nmcnt, with the cor- sense of the great body of the peojde 
dial approbation of the king, ventured to resist the factious designs of such 
upon the bold, but, as it turned out, enemies to their country. I tnist that 
W’ise and fortunate step, of allowing re- the patri'otism by which the immense 
giments of volunteers to be raised in majority of them areanimated will pre- 
every part of the kingdom. On the elude them from ever using their arms 
3 1th April it was deteAninefi. Iff the but for worthy purposes : 1 trust to 
cabinet, in consequence chiefly of the ‘the melancholy example which has been 
energetic efforts of Mr Diindas, to take afforded in the neighbouring Ipngdom 
this decisive s^p ; and soon after a bill of the consequences of engaging in po- 
was brought into parliament by that pular insurrection, for a warning to all 
statesman, as secretary at war, to per- Britons who shall take up aims, never 
mit the regular militia to voluiifoer to to use 'them but in defence of their 
go to Ireland, and to provide for the country, or the suiyport of - our vener- ' 
raising of volunteeAcorps in every part able constitution.** 
of the kingdom. • 8, So obvious was the danger to, na- 

7. The speech whi<;Ji he mafle on this tiouol independence from the foreign 
occasion was worthy of a British minis- invasion which was ^reatened, that 
ter. ' Not attempting to conceal the the bill passed the House without, op- 
danger which menaced the country* he positioff; and in a few weeks a hun- 
sou^ht only to rouse the determined dred and fifty thousand volunteers were 
spirit which might resist it " The in arms in Great Britain. Sheri- 
truth,’* ^aid he, is undeniable, that dan, as he always did on similar occa- 
the crisis which is approaching must sions, made a noble speech in support 
iletermine whether we are aiiy longer of government Another bill, which 
to be ranked as an independent nation, at the same time received the sanction 
We must itoke the stops which are best of parliament, authorised the king, 
calculated to meet it ; let us provide in the event of an invasion, to call out 
for the safety of the infirm, the aged, the levy en Tnasse of the population, 
the Women, the cluldrei;|> and put arms conferred extraordinary powers upon 
into the hjands of the people. We must lords-lleutenant and generals in com- 
fortify the menaced points, accumulate mand, for the seisurei, on such a crisis, 
lorcoR round the csipital, affix on the of horses and carriages, and provided 
church doors the names .of those who for the indemnification, at the public 
have come fomard as ydlunteers, imd expense, of such persons as might suf- 
authorise memheiw <ff parliament to fer in their properties in consequence 
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of these measures. At the same time, I 
to guard agaiust the insidious system 
of French propagandism, the Alien Bill 
was re-enaoted, and the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act continued for 
another year. The voluj^teer system 
met with perfect success in England, 
and brought on none of the evils which 
had been so sorely felt from the cor- 
responding institution of the national 
guards in France. The reason is ob- 
vious ; — the crisis in England at this 
period was national, in France in 1789 
it was social It is in general safe to 
intrust arms to the people when their 
national feelings are roused : it is al- 
ways perilous to do so when their iocial 
passions are excited, and they see their 
real or supposed eneniies a particu- 
lar class in their own country. * The 
unanimity of Great Britain, during the 
latter period of the war with Napoleon, 
is an instance of the firsfc : the convul- 
sions of France and Germany, after the 
dethronement of Louis Philippo in 
1848, an example of the second. 

9. The adoption of these measures 
indicates an important crisis in the 
war — that in which popular eneigy was 
first appealed to, in order to oofnbat 
the Revolution ; and governments rest- 
ing on the stubborn evidence of facts, 
confidently called upon their sub- 
jects to join wltl^them in resisting a 
power w^hich threatened to be equily 
destructive to the cottage and the 
throne. It was a step woifliy of Eng- 
land, the first-born of modem freedom, 
to put arms into the hands of her peo- 
ple, to take the lead in the gjoat con- 
test of general Uberty against demo- 
cratic tyranny ; and' the event proved 
that the confidence of government had 
not been misplaced. In no instance 
did the volunteer corps deviate from 
their duty ; in none <Bd they swerve 
from the i^rinoiples of patriotism and 
loyalty wmch mkt brought them round 
the standard of their country. With 
the uniform which they put on, they 
cast off all the vacillating or amb^faous 
feelings of former years : with the arms 
whidi they received, they imbibed the 
firm resolution to defend the cause of 
England. Even in the great manufac- 
ttumg towns, and i$ie quartera where' 


sedition had once been moat prevalent, 
the newly raised corps formed so many 
centres of loyalty, which gradually ex- 
pelled the former disaffection from theii- 
neighbourhood ; and to nothing moro 
than this well-timed and judicious step, 
was the subsequenf unanimity of tht* 
British empire in the prosecution of 
the war to be aficribed. Had it been 
earliei^ adopted, it might have shaken 
the foundations of sciciety, and engen- 
dered all the horrors of civil war ; sub- 
sequet^bly it would probably have come 
too late to develop-the military energ}' 
requisite for saccess in the contest. 
Nor Avere the effects of this great change 
confined only to the British 'Isles ; it 
extended to foreign nations and dis- 
tant times, It gave the first example 
iff that touching development of patri- 
otic ardour which afterwards bumed 
so strongly in Spain, Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia ; and in the British volun- 
teers of 1798 was found the model of 
those dauntless bands by which, fifteen 
years afteiwords, the resuixection of tho 
Fath^rlsKid wts accomplished. 

14). While England was thus reaping 
tho fruits, in the comparatively pros- 
perous state of its finances and the 
united patriotism of its inhabitants, of 
the good faith and stability of its gov- 
ernment, the French tasted; in a ruin- 
ous and disgraceful national bankrupt- 
cy, the natural consequlnces of undue 
dcNnocratic infiuence and revolutionary 
convulsion. When the new govern- 
ment, established by the revolution of 
the 18th Fnictidor, began to attend to 
the administration of thefinauces,*they 

* The most fovourablo view of the public 
revenue, wfairii in tho proved to be 
greatly ovoreburged, only exhibited an in- 
come of— • 

Fraoofl. 

616,000,000 

But the expeuses of tho war were 
estimated at . . 283,00p,0(H) 

Otiier ser vices, . . 247,000,000 

Interest of debt, . 268,600,000 

-J 788,000,000 

Annual diftcit, . . 172,000,000 

Or. - £7,000,000 

Being just about the same defioib which, in 
1780, was made the pretext to justify the 
Revoluiion.-*-SiTCBBZ and Rovx, Pari, 
xxxTfi.«481, 482. 
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speedily foTiad that, withoutsome great cible nonparfc between them and na- 
change, and the sacrifice of a large cla<3B tional baidcruptcy. 
of e3±sting interests, it was impossible 41. The external policy of the Direc- 
to cany on the affairs of the state, tory soon evinced that passion for fo- 
The resources of assignats and man- reign conquest which is the unhappy 
dates were exhausted, and nothing re- characteristic of democratic states, es- 
mained but to reduce still further the pecially in periods of unusual fervour, 
most helpless class, the public credi- and forms the true vindication of the 
tors, and by their min extricate the obstinate war which was maintained 
government from its embaiTasEjpenta. against France by the European mon- 
As the income was calculated at the archs. ‘‘ The coalition,*’ they contend- 
veiy highest possible rate, and the ex- ed, “was less formed against France < 
penditure obviously within its^proba- than against the principles of the Revo- 
bl© amount, it was* evident that some liition. Peace, it is true, is si^ed ; but 
decisive measure was ntcessary to make the liatred which the sovereigns have 
the one square with the other. For vowed against it is not, on that account, 
this purpose, they at onee struck off the less active; and tl|p chicanery which 
tWf^-thirAs of the debt, '’and thereby re- the Emperor and England oppose in 
duceditsannualchargefrom 258 millions the way of* a general pacification, by 
to 86. To cover, indeed, the gross injuli' shoT^iug that they are only waiting an 
tice of this proceeding, the public ere- op]:K)*:|<imityfor a nipture, demonstrates 
ditors received a paper, secured over the ni^feessity of establishing a justequi- 
the national domains, to the extent of libriUih between the monarchical and 
the remaining two-thirds, calculated at thedemocratic states. Switzerland, that 
twenty years* purchase ; but it was at auci^pnt asylum of liberty, now trampled 
the time foreseen, what immediately und6r foot by an insolent aristocracy, 
happened, that, from thto totwl ijapos- cannot longmaintain its present govern- 
flibiUty of these miserable fundholders ment without depriving France of a part 
turning to any account the national of its resom'ces, and of the support which 
domains which were thus tendered in it would have a right to expect in the 
payment of their claims, the paper fell event of the contest being renewed.” 
to a tenth part of the value at which Thus the French nation, having thrown 
it was forced on their acceptance, and down the ^untlet to all Europe, felt, 
soon became altogether unsaleable : in the extremities Jo which they h^ 

that the mejfiure tvas, to all intents already proceeded, a motive for still 
and purj^ses, a pubHo bankruptcy, further aggressions, and more insatiable 
NotwithOTanding the enfeebled state of conquests ; obeying thus the moral law 
thelegidatureby thefautilationswhii^ of nature, which, in nations os well as 
followed the 18th Fructidor, this mea- individuals, renders their career of guilt * 
‘ sure excited warm opposition ; but at the certain instrument of its own pun- 
length the revolutionary party prevail- ishmeht, by the subsequent and intol- 
ed, and it passed both Councils by a erant excesses into which it precipitates 
large maionty. Yet sqch had been the its votaries. 

abject ^titution of the fundholders 12. Holland was the first victim of 
for many years, in consequence of the the Republican ambition. Not content 
unpfundleled depreciation of the paper with having revolutionised that ancient 
circulation in ^hich they were paid, commonw^th, expelled the Stadthold- 
that this destruction of twe-thir& of er, and cmpelled its rulers to enter into 
their capital, when acoom|»attied by the a costly and ruinous war to auppmi} the 
payment of the interest of the remain- interests of France, in which they had 
der in speoia^ was felt rcoher as a relief performed th^ en^ements with ex- 
than a misfortune. Such were the emplary fidelity, they resolved to sub- 
consequences, to the nxonied interest, ject its inhabitants to a convulsion of 
of the Revolution whidi they had so the same kind as that which had been 
, strongly supported^ iuEld^ which they terminated in the great parent Repub- 
fondly una^ed was to raise an invin- lie by the Fructidor. Sinpe their 
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conquest by Pichegro, the Dutch had 
had ami^le opportunity to contrast the 
ancient and temperate government of 
the house of Orange, under whicbthey 
had risen to an unexami^ed height of 
prosperity and glory, witl^the demO' I 
cratic rule which had been substituted 
in its stead. Their trad& was ruined, 
their navy defeated, their flag swept 
from the ocean, and their numerous 
mertihant vessels lay rotting in their 
harbours. A reaction, in consequence, 
had become very general in favour of 
former institutions ; and so strong and 
fervent was this feeling that the Na- 
tional Assembly, which had met on the j 
flrst triumph of ^ Republicans, had 
never ventured to interfere with the se- 
parate rights and privileges^of the pro- 
vinces, as settled by prescription and 
the old constitution. The French Di- 
rectory beheld with secret disquietude 
this leaning to the ancient order of 
things, and conld not endure that the 
old patrician families should, by their ' 
influence in the provincial diets, temper 
in any degree the vigour of thoir cen- 
tral democratic government. To arrest 
this tendency, they I’ecalled their min- 
ister hrom the Hague, supplied his place 
by Delagroix, a man of noted democra- 
tic principles, and gave Joubert the 
command of the armed force. Their 
instructions were ^ accomplish the 
overthrow of the ancient federal consti- 1 
tution, overturn the aristocracy, and 
vest the government in a Directory of 
democratic principles entirely devoted 
to the interests of France. 

13. The Dutch Assembly was occu- 
pied at this juncture with the forma- 
tion of a constitution, all previous at- 
tempts of that description having proved 
miserable failares. The adherents of 
the old institutions, who stfll formed a 
majority of the inhabitants, and em- 
braced all the wealth and almost all the 
respectability of the United Provinces, 
had hitherto contrived to baffle the de^ 
si^ of the vehement and indefatigable 
zninority, who, as in aR similar contests, 
represented themselves as theonly real 
representatives of the peoffle, and srig- 
matised their opponents as a mere fac- 
tion, obstinately opposed to eyeiy spe- 
cies of improvement. A majorily of 


the Assembly had passed some decrees, 
which the demociutio paity strenuously 
resisted, and forty-thr^ of its members, 
all of the most violent character, had 
protested against their adoption. It 
was to this minority^ that the French 
minister addressed nWself to procure 
the overthrow of the constitution. 

14. At a public dinner, Delacroix, 
after a^ number of popular toasts, ex- 
claimed, with a glass in his hand, Is 
there no Batavian who will plunge a 
poniards into the constitution, on the 
altar of his county ?’* Amidst the 
fumes of wine, a.id Ijhe riot of intoxi- 
cation, the plan for its overthrow was 
soon adopt^; and its execution was 
fixed for the 22^d January. On that 
night> the forty-three deputies who had 
Bi|iied the protest assembled at the 
Hotel of Haarlem, and ordered the ar- 
rest of twenty-two of the leading depu- 
ties of the Orange party, aiid the six 
commissioners of foreign relations. At 
the same time the barriers were closed ; 
the national guard called forth ; and 
the F,i;enoh tr«iX>ps, headed by Joubert 
and Daendels, intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the order. Resistance was 
fruitless; beforedaybreak those arrested 
were all in prison ; and the remainder 
of the Assembly, early in the morning, 
met in the htdl of their deliberations, 
where, surrounded by troops, and under 
the dictation of the lUyonet, they passed 
decrees sanctioning all that had been 
done in the nighty and introducing a 
new form of government on the model 
of that already established in France. 
By this constitution tlie privilepfes of 
the provinces were entirely abohshed ; 
the ancient federal unien was super- 
seded by a Republic, one and indivis- 
ible ; the provincial authorities were 
changed into functionaries wholly de- 
pendent on the oentrid government ; a 
i Couneil of Ancients and a Chamber of 
Depuries established, in imitation of 
ihose at Paris ; and ie executive au- 
I ihority confide^ to a Directory of fite 
memb^, all completely in the inters 
lofFfcance. l%e sitting was terminated 
by an oath of hatred to the ^tadthold^i 
I the federal syefc^ and the aristocracy ; 

! and ten deputies wha leihsed to take 
ime deprived^f their on the 
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Rpot. So . completely was the whole 
done under tlie terror of the tunny, that 
eomo months afterwards, when the 
means of intimidation were removed, a 
number of deputies who had joined in 
these acts of usurpation gave in tlieir 
resignation, and protested against the 
part they had been compell^ to take 
in* the transaction. • 

16. The inhabitants of Holland soon 
discovered that,cn the pursuit oi demo- 
cratic power, they had lost all theii* an- 
cient liberties. The first sfce§ of the 
new Directoiy was to issue a proclama- 
tion, strictly forbiddkag, under severe 
pen^ties, all petitions from corporate 
bodies or assemblages of men, and de- 
claring that none would be received but 
from insulated individuals; thereby ex- 
tinguishing ihe national voice in l&e 
only quai*fcer where it could make itself 
heard in a serious manner. All the 
public functionaries were changed, and 
their situations filled by persons of the 
Jacobin party; numbers were banished 
or proscribed ; and, under the pretext 
of securing the public tranqnilljfiy, do- 
miciliaiy visits and arrests were multi- 
plied in tbe most arbitrary manner. 
The individuals suBX)ected of a leaning 
to the adverse party were oveiywhere 
deprived of their right of votinjf in the 
primary assemblies ; and, finally, to 
complete the destruction of all the pri- 
vile^s of tlfe pe(iq[)le, the sitting As- 
sembly passed a decree, declaring itself 
the legislative body, thereby depriving 
the inhabitants of tfie election of their 
representatives. This flagrant usurpa- 
tion excited the most violent discon- 
tents in the whole country, and the Bi- 
I'ectors , soon became as obnoxious os 
they had formerly been agreeable to the 
populal^e. Alarmed at this state of 
matters, and apprehensive lest it should 
undermine their influence in Hollan<h 
the lVench Director enjoined General 
Baendels to take militrn^ possession of 
the government. He accordingly put 
himself at th^ head of companies of 
grenadiert^. and proceeoed to the palace 
of the Directory, where one member 
was seh&ed, while two rpsigne^ and the 
other two escaped, ^proyisionalgov- 
ernment wae immediatdy formed, con- 
sislmg of Daendels and two associates, 


all entirely, iu the interest of France, 
without the slightest regard to th e wishes 
of, or any pretence even of authority 
from the people. Thus was militarj'’ 
despotism the result of revolutionary 
changes in Hcdland, as it had been in 
France, wifhin a few years after they 
hod been fimt commenced amidst the 
geuej’al transports of the lower orders. 

1C. SwiTZKULAND was the next object 
of the ambition of tbe Directoiy. The 
seclusion of that beautiful country, its 
retirement from £^1* political contests for 
above two centuries, the perfect neu- 
trality which it had maintained between 
all the contending powers since the 
commencement of tlie Revolution, the 
indifleronci which it had evinced to tho 
mad&acre of its eitieens on the 10th 
August, could not save its secluded val- 
leys from the devouring ambition of the 
Parisian enthusiasts. As little, it must 
be owned with regret, could the wisdom 
and stability of its institutions, the per- 
fect protection which they afforded to 
persons and property, tbe simple char- 
acter of its inhabitants, or the steady 
prosperity which they ,had enjoyed for 
above five centuries under the influence 
of the existing order of things, save 
a large proportion of tliem from the 
pernicious contagion of French demo- 
cracy. 

17. Switzerland* as all tho world 
kiiow'B, comprises the undulating level 
surface between the Alps find the Jurji, 
watered by the lakes of Geneva and 
Neufch&tel, and stretching from the 
Ehonft to the Rhine, as also the great 
central moss of mountains which sepa- 
roles it from the plain of Lombardy, 
and is bounded on the efist by the Alps 
of the Tyrol, on the west by the Jura. 
The great stony girdle of the globe runs 
through its whole territory from east 
to west, and branches out beyond it to 
the, Pyrenean range bn the one side, 
and the TyM end Styrian Alps, the 
Carpathian Mountains, the, ranges of 
lilpirus and Mac^opia, the Caucasus 
and Taurus, on tbe;c4her, The aver- 
ageheightof thismoimtfflnm^ where 
it passes throiugli ^ Swiss teirttory, 
is ten or eleven thpnsand feet ; but in 
someplaces it Hs<es toan elevation much 
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more conaidorable, aiid uzi tlie snowy is allied to moral influences, it springH 
summits of Mont Blanc, Mont Rosa, from political blessings. IV recalls the 
and the Ortler Spitz,^ reaches above fif- hojoie of infancy, the paradise of youth, 
teen thousand feet. the steene of domestic love, the hearth 

18. The level part of Switzerland, of filial oflection, the first opening of 
which lies between the Alp§ and the life, when its Bunshin9 was still iin- 
Jura, more closely, perhaps, than any clouded. It bespeaks a country in 
other part of Europe, re^nibles the which these blessings, the choicest gifts 
English plains. There are the same of Heaven, have been for many ages se- 
rich and thickly' peopled fields; the ciirely enjoyed by the people; in which 
same smooth evor-verdant meadows ; the vices and ambitions bf cities have 
the same prevalence of orchards, gar- not yet corinipted tho.se little nurseries 
dens, and fmit-trees; the same beau- of virtuo‘?s fueling; and in which all 
tiful hedgerow timber ;>tho same spread the changes of time hii^e not been able 
of the cottages of the poor in fearless to affect those foilhtaihs of happine.ss 
fiecurity at a distance from the villages, and patriotism which Spring at once from 
In Spain, Portugal, the greater part of the influences of nature. 

France and Germany, and e^n in the 20. The most ardent imagination, 
fertile plain 8 of Lombardy andBelgiu^i, fraught with the richest stores of po- 
the peasantry all live in the village.®!. eticiTl imagery, can conceive nothing 
The intermediate countiy, though par- approaching to the beauty of the moun- 
celled into many different estates or tain scenery of Switzerland. Presenting 
farms, presents only an unvaiying ctil- often in a single landscape every grn- 
tivated surface ; and the wearied swains dation of vegetation, from the saxifrages 
are to be seen in the evening returning and mosses jv^hich nestle in crevices of 
seated on their horses, often four or five rocks on the verge of perpetual snow, 
miles from the scene of their daily toil, to the oJivO, the -^ine, sometimes even 
Experienced insecurity, arising from the orange-tree and citron, which flour- 
the desolation of foreign wars, ot the ish amidst the balmy breezes of the 
weight of intemsil oppression, has in- Mediterraueansea, it exhibits the varied 
trodiiced this cu.stom, and compelled features'^^diich characterise similar lofty 
the cultivators, as the only mode of ranges in other parts of the world; but 
safety, to take refuge in walled village* to them it has added a charm which is 
and the shelter of ir;atual i>rotectioii. peculiarly its own. This found in 
But in Switzerland, equally \rfth Eng- Ihe number, the industiy, and the gen- 
land, the long-established blessings of eral wellbeing of the pe^isantry. Much 
freedom and universal security of 'pro- as this interesting addition to natural 
perty have relaxed this inconvenient beauty appears in Alpine regions in 
system, which at once adds so much to many parts of the world, it is nowhere 
the labour of the husbandman and i^kes exhibited in such x>eiffoction as among 
away so much from the beauty of his the mountains of Switzerland. The 
fields. universal possession of landed property 

19. This security has diffused the cot- by the cidtivators has diffused tj^e e l- 
tages of the agi*iculturists over the whole foi’ts of industry, and tlie charm of cul- 
comitiy, in the centre of their little farms tivated scenery, into the wildest recesses 
orestate.s. Thewants of their families in of savage nature. The smiling cottage, 
these separate dwelling, or the markets the Bbctyen green, the flowering orcharil, 
in the neighbouring towns, have led to are to 1[>e seen on the vei^ge of perpetual 
the multiplication of cat^, the forma- desolation; the glacier bounds the com- 
tion of ercljards,th»tendingofgai’denB, , field; the meadow is carved out of the 
the enclosing of fields, and the i)lanting roOks— ^and, by a peculiarity which be- 
of hedgerow timber. The charm which longs only to Helvetia, the extremes of 
an Englishman feels in the contempla* stemity ^d riches, of amenity aUd 
tion of such scenery is not derived grandeur, of beauty and sublimity, ^re 
merely from its hiherent amenity ; it brough^t into close proximity with eonh 

VOL. IV. ‘ 
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otiher."^ Nooks and dells, beautitul as 
fairyland, Are embosomed in its most 
rugged and gigantic elevations. The 
roses and myrtles bloom unchillod on 
ihe vew of the avalanche/’f 

21, Tnat therinhabitants of Switzer* 
land feel, in its full lorce, the on* 
equalled charms of the country of their 
birth, need be told to none who have 
witnessed the tears which in distant 
lands any of fheir beautiful Ranz-des* 
vachos bring into th^ eyes of the Swiss; 
or who know of the maladi^ du pays^ 
which so often hi mature life compels 
^ose who have*htr^ed from them, in 
quest of foitiune or subsistence, to re- 
turn to their native valleys. Yet it is 
remarkable, that these exquisite fea- 
tures have never inspired the sotd either 
of a poet or a painter. No artist has 
ever transferred to canvass the sun set- 
ting on the Jungfrauhom, as seen from 
Interlachen; or the glow of evening on 
Hont Blanc, as it is daily presented to 
the inhabit^mts of Geneva >or the awful 
sublimity of the Lake of Uri, so well 
known to all who ha^e visited, the Fo- 
rest Cantons. No Swiss Salvator has 


* Rouseoan has dosertbed this striking pe- 
culiarity of fiwias scenery with the colours of 
poetry j--“ Tant6b d'immenses rtches pen- 
daient en I'uines au-dessus de raa tdte ; taut6t 
de halites et bruyaiites caseadea m'inondaienfc 
de Isur dpais brouillard ; tontOt un torrent 
^mol ouvi’ALt, k ioes oOt^s, un abimo dent 
l08 youx n^osaient Bonder la proi^iideur. 
Qneiquefois jo mo perdais dans rooscurit^ 
d’un bois toumi; cme^quefols, en sortuntd'un 
goufiirs, une agrdiwle prairie r^jouiRsait tout- 
a-coup mes regards, Uu xn^ange ^tomiaut 
de la nature sauvAgo et de la nature cultivOe 
montrait partout la main des hommes, oh 
}*Qh wt oru qu’ils n’aihilent jamais pendtrtS; 
& dhins cevovne on trouvait des mMisems ; 
on voyE^t des pampressecs oh Ton n'eht cher- 

^iS^es, ^d*e:^llontB sur.des roclie^ 
et des champs dans des 

Letter xxhi. vol t p, 113. 

t saw how from the ert^ sod cUffcs 

'Wow 

His .proud stately pleasant top grew 
knd^ow bis sides we^' died with frost a:id 


The heig^ was green with herbs and 
stbut» 

Like Ib^s the tn^s about him grow. 

The rooks of watoh ,aad ward 

about ' ‘ ' ( 

The ^der reaps the lllies^'ew.*' 
Tasso» Jerusalem JbeUpered, xv. 40. 


[chap. xxr. 

sought inspiration amidst the savage 
grandeur of its rooks and catameta; no 
Helvetian Claude has dipped his pencil 
in ihe hues of heaven, in portraying its 
sunsets. What is still more remarkable, 
these enchanting features have never 
inspired the soul of poetry, or attracted 
its powers their description. Scot- 
land can boast a Scott who has immor- 
talised its mountains; Ireland, a Moore, 
who has breathed the lyric spirit over 
its glens; England, a Thomson + and 
a Cowper, who have portrayed with fer- 
vent animation its unobtrusive charms. 
But though the Swiss soil has not been 
deficient in the poetic spirit, as the 
gfenius of Gessner <md Zimmerman can 
testify, lyi great works of imagination 
hqve been dedicated to the beauty of 
the Alps. Coleridge^s noble Ode to 
Mont Blanc contains more true poetry 
on the subject, than the wliole German 
and Fi*ench literature can boost. Per- 
haps their unequalled grandeur has 
overwhelmed the mind even of the most 
fervent worshippers of wild sublimity; 
perhaps the peculiar channs of their 
sceneiy, in which, as in all the works 
of nature, the most exquisite finishing 
in detail is combined with the most 
perfect generality of efiect, has deterred 
others from a di&cuKy,to be conquered 
only by the greatest genius, guiding the 
most resolute pe*'everance, and appar- 
ently altogether- beyond the reach of the 
wealth-seeking spirit of modern art. 

22. One great beauty of Switzerland, 
as of all countries containing ranges of 
I mountains of a similar elevation, is to 
be fftund in the difierent gradations of 
I vegetable life which are to be met with 
I from their base to their summit ; ex- 
I hibiting thus, in the' distance often of 
I a few miles, an epitome of all the varie- 
ties ^ scenery, from the borders of the 
torrid to those of the frozen zone. 

[ ‘^Nature," says Rousseau, seems there 
£o take a pleasure ifr appearing in op- 
position to bierself, so m^erent are her 
features in the places under dif- 
ferent aspects. Ifr thA east the flowers 
of spring; Sn the south the fruits of 
autumn, to the north the ices of winter. 

J Thomson was a Seotcbmiin by birth, but 
the scenes he describes are chiefly English iu 
their chameter. 
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She unites all seasons in one instant^ in the loftier parts frequent streaks of 
Jill cliinates in one spot. Evei-y kind of white indicate, even in the Jieats of the 
earth! is there blended together ; ' and dog-days, the approach to the region of 
they form a compound, unknown else- perpctLial enow. Highest of all, a silver 
where, of the productions of the plain mantle of snow is spread over gigantic 
with tliose of the Alps.” * Oi^the south- piles of bare rock, and sharp pinnacles 
em side of the Alps, on the enchanting of dazzling brightness shoot up into 
banks of the Italian lakes, ^ nature ap- the deep blue vault of heaven. It never 
pears ii i her loveliest aspect ; the harsher rains in these lofty regions ; the frequent 
features of the rocky hills are covered clouds (^scend only in snowy showezs, 
with an evor-veniant foliage ; the vine which unceasingly add the everlost- 
and the olive flourish on their smiling ing shroud of the mountain ; and when 
shores ; numerous white villages, with the mishltoU away, and the atmosphere 
elegant spires, attest both the number becomes serene, a &6bli covering of vir- 
und wellbeing of the inhabitants ; and gin purity ever reject* back the bright 
the unruflled waters reflect at once the but powerless rays of the sun. 
peopled cliffs and ,^nclouded heaven. 24. Another of the chief * natural 
Higher up the woody region begins ; beauties of Switzerland consists in the 
^ huge sweet- chestnuts interface their number, variety, and historical recol- 
boughs,amidstdctuched masses of roBk; lecAons of its lakes. First in interest, 
closely shaven meadows indicate the ‘though not in romantic beauty, is the 
commencement of the piistoral zone, Leman Lake, in whose glassy bosom 
but rich orolnu’ds flourish in sheltered the peaks of Mont Blanc and the rocks 
.spots, and noble woods of beech, oak, of Moilleri© are perpetually reflected, 
mid birch, still clothe the mountain but which derives a yet higher interest 
sides. The magnilicence and variety of from the associations with which it is 
objects in these elevated regions connec^^for Aere Coesar began his 
spose the mind to contemplation, and ^’eat career, and Rousseau dreamt of 
renew, even in advanced years, the elas- ideal innocence, and Voltaire combated 
ticity and buoyancy of youth.f in the cause of humanity, ^ and Gibbon 

23. Above this succeeds tho region of concluded his immortal work. The 
the fir and the larch ; tho lofty cliffs are lakes of Ncufchitel and Bienne — of 
fringed to their summit with pines, the Thun and Brienz — of Zurich and Zug 
sombre hue of wh^‘h contrasts with —of Constance and of Wallenstatter, 
their lighter tints ; wiJduess and gran- exhibit scenes of varied yA surpassing 
deur form the general character of na- lovelineas, sometimes sj^reading amidst 
ture; but numerous spires lire to be wide and smiling expanses of woods, 
seen amidst the recesses of the forest, villous, and com>fiel^, at others con- 
and wherever a level spot is to be found, tracting into narrow, shut-in scenes, or 
the green meadow and wood-buiifc cot- overhung by lofty pine-clod cliffe. But 
tage bespeak the residence of industrir all must yidd in varied beauty, savage 
OILS and happy man. Higher still the grandeur, and historic interest, to the 
woody region disappears ; a few stunted Lake of Luzern ; for on its banli are to 
pines alone cost their roots in a sterile bo found-the field of Rutli — the thapel 
soil ; ^the rocks are intempersed wiAi of T^l — ^the Plain of Morgarten ; and 
cold and desolate pastures, where, dur- at its up]Mr extremity, in the cradle of 
ing a few months of summer only, t^ Swiss independence, is to be seen, in 
heids, driven up from the valleye be- the Lake of Uri, the sublimest speci- 
neath, find a scanty subsistence; while men of European scehciy. 

25^ Although Mount St Gothard is 
■* NouvdU ffehiset Letter xxiii. ftona being tne highest mountoin in 

t Qul non Palazzi, non teatro o loggia Switzerland, yet it is the central point 
Ha *n lor vece uu abate, un fiiggio, un of its vast and several of the 

TrKl»yetdee-lb(dmontevioino gmtertrit8*s(tf Baropetokefteicrfce 
Levau di terra al riel nostro intrilette." j Would that be bad never combated in 
PsTaABcn. any lees worthy causfi! 
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from its sides.* To tlie east, tlio Rhine 
desoends d©vm the cold pastoral valley 
below Disentis, and winds its way 
tlurough. the solitudes of the Orisons to 
the German plains ; on the west^ the 
Rhone leaps a1^ once a mighty spring 
from the huge and glittering glacier 
which bears its name: on the north, 
the Reuse descend» in a headlong im- 
petuous toiTent through the^valley of 
Schollenen to the Lake of Uri, and finds 
its way at last, mingled with the Rhine, 
to the German Ocean; while to the 
south, the Torino, issuing from the 
snowy summit H)f flhe pass by which 
the traveller crosses into Italy; is ra- 
pidly swelled by the torrents from the 
adjoining glaciers, forces its way in a 
raging torrent through the rocks of 
Faldo, and is already a noble eti^am 
when it swells into the lovely expanse’' 
of the Lago Maggiore, ere it rolls its 
tiibutary wateA to the Po. Thus, in 
every contest for the possession of 
Switzerland, the principal efforts of the 
'Contending parties have always been 
dii'ected to get pos^sioi# o| the 8t 
Gothuid ; not only from its containing 
an important pass over the Alps into 
Italy, but from its forming the treat 
centin.! mountain mass from '^hich the 
chief rivers of the country take their 
rise, and by the possession of vfhich 
their upper valleys may be turned. 

28. To those frho, for the first time, 
come in sight of the Alps, either from 
the lofty ri^e of ^the Jura,t tlie level 
expanse of Lombardy, or the swelling 
hills of {^uabia, they present the appear- 
ance of a croi^ of rugged and inacces- 
sible peaks, tossed together in such wild 
confusion, and so closely jammed toge- 
ther, |s to render it to appearanbe equal- 
ly impossible to attempt to classify, or 
to %id a passage through them. But 

^ Its highest summits are only 11,250 feet 
hi^ whereas Heat BJano is 15,780 feet, 
Mont Rosa 15,585, and the Ortler Spitz, in 
the Orisons, 15,430. Tlie summit of the Pass 
of the Gothaid is 6380 feet 
de ^ i.filO, and ii. ^1, 503. 

An inOh, it is^^ he observed, is to he added 
to FfdtKm feet iii tmrolnirthem into English. 

t The view Of 'Mont Blane and the Alps of 
' Savqy from tiie dura^. where the road iTom 
Bole to Geneva traverses its summit^ is by 
far the finest distant view of ifie Alps, and, if 
aeon in a clear davi pSMentSthe most stiperb 

luinoramloaoenem Eu^pe* ' 


in reality this immense moss of moun- 
tains, little less, in the Swiss territoricB 
alone, than a hundred and fifty miles 
long by eighty to a hundred broad, is 
penetrated over its whole breadth by 
three greg,t valleys, running from east 
to west, athwart the range as it were, 
and whicli,*if the attention is fixed on 
them, render its geography a matter 
of very easy apprehension. 

27. The first of these valleys is that 
of the Rhone, which, commencing with 
the snowy summit of the Furca, the 
western front of the St Gothard, runs 
nearly due west between lofty ranges 
of mountains for seventy miles, in a 
valley seldom in%ro than two miles 
broad, then, meeting at Martigny 
tl^ eastern ridge of Mont Blanc, tum.s 
sharp to the north, and fiowa down to 
the lake of Geneva. The second is that 
of the Rhine, -which, descending from 
its double source in the glacier of tho 
Hinter Rhin and the eastern slope of 
the St Gothard at Disentis, unites both 
sti'eams at Roiohonau in the Orisons, 
and flows through a broader vallefc 
sometimes six or seven miles brotid, 
between the Alps of Glarus and those 
of tho Grisons, until, after a mountain 
course of seventy miles, it spreads out 
into the broad expanse of the Lake of 
Constance, beyond the utmost verge of 
the hills. ThuSyfthese two great val- 
leys, uniting in the lofty plateau of the 
St Gothard as their common centre, 
traverse the whole extent of the Swiss 
teiTitory from east to west. The third 
great vdley of the Alps is that of tho 
Inn,'which, taking its rise in the lofby 
and desolate mountains of the Upper' 
Engadine, in the Grisons, a little to the 
south-east of the source of the Hinter 
Rhin, runs in a north-^^steni direction, 
in a valley varying from one tb six 
miles in breadth, for a distanceof nearly 
two hundred miles through the moun- 
tains, till, after washing the ramparts 
of lunspruok, ft issues into the Bava- 
rian plains undeir the towers of Kuif- 
Btein. 

28 . Geperoliy speaking, thb range of 
Al^ whieh separaM the vnlle^ of the 
Rhone from the Italian plains, is higher 
than that which Intai^enes between 
them and iheierd oountiy in the noith 
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of Switzerland; oud, accordingly, all 
the pjiases by which tho Alps are crossed 
— the St Bernard, the Simplon, the St 
Gothai'd, the Splugen, the Bernhardin, 
the Albula, the Monte Selvio, and the 
Brenner — lie to the south oftthese val- 
leys. This prodigious snpwy range, 
comprising Mont Blanc, the Great St 
Bernard, Monte Rosa, the St Gothard, 
tho Ortler Spitz, and the Alps of the 
Gi'isons, is pierced on either side of its 
crest by a series of lateral valleys, the 
waters of which, to the north, descend 
through pine-cLid ravines till they are 
intercepted by the course of the Rhine 
and the Rhone, int.o which they fall at 
right angles; while^those to the south, 
after traversing narrow valeni oversha- 
dowed by rich walnuts and umbrageous 
chestnuts, all swell the waters of the 
Po. But although this is the great 
geographical division of the country, 
yet, to the north of the Rhine and 
Rhone, some of the most stupendous 
and interesting of tho Alps, embracing 
the Jun^nuihom, Wetterbora, Eiger, 
and Titlis, are situated; and it is among 
their recesses that the cradles of Swiss 
independence, and the most interesting 
specimens of Swiss civilisation, ai’e to 
be found. 

29. The noble chaussdes, fii’st project- 
ed and executed by Napoleon, and since 
imitated with such stcccss by the Swiss 
and Austrian govenmients, which now 
traverse the Alps by seven different 
passes, all easy for carriages,* were at 
the i)eri<)d of tho French invasion un- 
known. One road alone, from Gei^any 
into Italy, viz., that by the Bi*ennei*, 
the height of which was 4300 feet, was 
practicable at all seasems of the year 
for artillery cOjirioges; the whole roads 
from France into Italy CTOSaed the Alps 
by mere mbuntain- paths, altogether 
impracticable for artillery, and in great 
part' sufficiently liifficult for horsemen 
or foot-soldiers. Carriages were taken 
down before commencing the ascent of 
Mont Cenis on the French side, and put 
together again at Susa on the Italian; 
the passages of the Great and Little St 
Bernards were the same rude bridle- 

Viz., the Mont Cenis, the Simplon, the Bt 
Gothard, tlie£blugen, Beznhardiu^ tho Bros- 
ucr, and tho Monte ^vio. 


roads which they hjid been siiico the 
days' of Hannibal; the Siiftplou could 
be passed only by a break-neck path, 
ascending the ravine on the northern 
side, barely accessible even to active 
travellers ; the St Gothard was crossed 
by a rude mountain-road, impracticable 
for artillery; the roads over the Bern- 
hardin, the Splug^hJ the Albula, the 
Monte Silvio, were onlv difficult paths 
which horsemen coula scarcely sur- 
mount, and carnages never thought of 
attempting. Thus, aj^hough the level 
part of Switzerhmd, lying between the 
Jura and the Alps, w^ wholly defence- 
less, and it had no fortresses worthy of 
the name to arrest the invader’s pro- 
gress ; yet, when the plain was passed 
aneV the mountains reached, a most 
^formidable wsirfare awaited him; for 
there wero to be found rugged dells, 
accessible only by inirrow straits im- 
practicable for artillery, and a numer- 
ous sturdy pi)pulation of freemen to 
defend the homes of simple virtue. 

80. In ancie:^ times Helvetia was 
inhabittd ay fierce and savage tribes, 
whom alFthe might of the legions for 
long had failed in subduing. Like tlie 
Caucasians or Affghans in modern days, 
the inhabitants of the Alps maintiunecl 
a rude and savage^independence, unmo- 
lested in their inaccessible" rocks and 
thickets, and acknowledging little more 
than anominal subjection to the govern- 
ment*of the Capil^l. In the Ueighbotlt- 
hood, indeed, of ths highways over the 
Great St Bexnard, Mont Cenis, and the 
Brenner, order, as in tho vicinity of the 
Russian^stations on tho Caucasus, was 
tolerably preserved ; but in thoremoter 
valleys the people were slill independ- 
ent. It was not till the time of Augus- 
tus, iihat Dnisus, by the aid of two 
powerful armies, effected the subjuga- 
tion of the savage mountaineers of the 
Rhaetian and Julian Alps, and the sou 
of the emperor was proud of the trophy 
on which the names of four-and-twenty 
tribes, subjugatad by his arms, were 
enumerated Even under the Emperors 
the interior of ihemountains was ahnost 
unexplored; the source of the Rhine 
was unknown; and in ttie prevailing 
fable that the Rhone took its rise in 
the most hidden parts of the earth, be- 
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tween the pillars of the sun, the modem 
traveller recognises vith interest refer- 
ence to the glitteriiig pile of the glacier 
of the Rhone, which, when seen through 
the dark pine forests, by which alone it 
can be approached from tho lower part 
of the Valais, might with little effort 
bf imagination have given rise to that 
popular belief, * * 

31. It is to ^e industry and perse- 

verance of theuothic race, who, on the 
overthrow of the Roman om^e, pene- 
trated into the ^Alpine recesses, that 
the first effectual cultivation of the 
Swiss valleys is* to %e ascribed. The 
.castles of the nobles were generally 
situated at the entrance of the hills, 
and they held large poHions of the 
level country under* their sway; br^t it 
was the indulgent rule and beneficent^ 
activity of the monks and bishops which 
penetrated the mountain straits, and 
settled in tho narrow glens of Helvetia 
a strenuous, peaceable, and industrious 
population. It was Religion which 
spread its aegis over t^se savage wilds, 
and first converted the fierc^ sfi ;pherds 
and huntsmen of the Alps ifito indus- 
trious and peaceable citizens. At Sion 
and St Maurice in the Valais, St Gall, 
the Abbey of Eiirsiedelu, Zunich, Lu- 
zern, the Abbey of Engelberg, at the 
foot of tho Titlis, and indeed in every 
part of the^AlpSj Jt was on the ecclesi- 
astical estates thA the first symptoms 
of agricultural improvement weru to be 
seen, and the first habits of regular in- 
dustry were acquired. So widely had 
these habits spread, and so considerable 
WAS the number of strenuoua cultiva- 
tors,. who had carved out small estates 
for tlhemselvbs out of the forests and 
rugged slopes of the interior of the 
moimtaina, ihid: ^Switzerland was al- 
ready a country of little proprietors, 
when the authority of the house of 
Auetiw was thrown off by the efforts 
of Wlmaon Tell; >aad revolution there, 
as afte^Sise&B in Amiarioi^ was deprived 
of its most dangerousequalities by tak** 
ing pla^sasdong a simple unoorrupted 
peo^e, id^eady lbr the .most part pro- 
prietors trf the land which ^ey culti- 
vated. , ' 

32. If it be true, jik has been beauti- 
hfily said (and few mo know mankind 


will doubt it), that wherever you see 
a bird-cage in a window, or a flower in 
a garden, you are sure the inmates are 
wisfer and better than their neighbours, 
there are few countries in which there 
are so many wise and good men as in 
Switzerland In truth, of all the many 
charms of that delightful country, there 
is none so uuivei’sal and intei'esting as 
tho general wellbeing and comfort of 
the people. To assert, indeed, that po- 
verty is unknown in that laud of ft'ee- 
dom, is to assert what never has ob- 
tain^, and never will obtain, among 
mankind. Doubtless vice,’ folly, and 
misfortune produce the same effects 
there as elsewherer in the world; and 
an indigef?t population, in a territory 
Bo^^ontracted, has in some places arisen 
from the occupation of all the land sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, and the fluctu- 
ations of the manufactures on which a 
part of the population has come to de- 
pend But generally speaking, tlje con- 
dition of the people is comfortable ; in 
many places, as the Forest Cantons and 
the bordcTs of tho Ijako of Zurich, in 
Appenzell and the Pays do Vaud, they 
aiT 0 affluent beyond any other peasantry 
in Europe. The white- washed cottages, 
with their green doors and window- 
shutters, their smiling gardens and 
flowering orchards, the well-clad figuivjs 
of the inhabitants/:^heir frequent herds 
and flocks, bespeak, in language not to 
be misunderstood, that general well- 
being which can exist only where land 
has been honestly acquired, and vir- 
tuous habits are generally diffused. So 
dens^ is the population in some dis- 
tricts, that in five xmrishes and two vil- 
lages on the Lake of Zurich there arc 
only 10,400 acres under cultivation of 
every kind, and 8498 souls — l>emg 
scarcely an acre and a quarter to each 
indiriduaL Yet in no part of the world 
is such genersl eomiort conspicuous 
among the people— -an example, among 
the many others wbioh histoiy affords, 
of the great truth, that it is vice or 
oppression which induces a miserable 
popniatipu, and that no danger is to bo 
apprehended from the latest increase 
la the numbers of mankind, if they are 
justly governed and influenced by vir- 
tuous habits. 
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33. Of all the European governments, 

Switzerland wxis the one the wei^t 
of which was least felt by the people. 
Economy, justice, audmoderatiou,«7ere 
the bases of its administration, and the 
federal union by which the different | 
cantons of which it W!is conSposed were 
held together, seemed to have no other | 
object than to secxure their oommou in- 
dependence. Taxes were almost un- 
known, property was perfectly secure, 
and the expenses of government were 
incredibly small. The military strength 
of the state consisted iu the militia of 
the different cantons, which, though! 
formidable, if united and led by chiefe 
wall skilled in tho ^dSicult art of moun- 
taiu warfare, was little (malitied to 
maintain a protracted stinggle with 
the vast forces which the neighboifring | 
powers' had now brought into the holdf 
The constitutions of the cantons were 
various. In some, as the Forest Can- 
tons, they were highly democratic ; iu 
others, as in Berne, essentially aristo- 
cratic : but in all, the gi*eat objects of 
government— 'Security to and 

property, freedom iu life and religion 
— ^were attained, and the aspect of the 
population exhibited a degree of well- 
being unparalleled in any other part 
of the world. The traveller was never 
weary of admiring — on the sunny mar- 
gin of the lake of Zurich, on the vine- 
clad hills of the ^mau sea, in the 
smiling fields of Appenzell, in the ro- 
mantic valleys of Berne, and the lovely 
recesses of Underwalden— the beautiful 
cottages, the property of their inhabit- 
^ts, whei'e industry had accumulated 
its friuts, and art often spread its ele- 
gancies, and virtue ever diffused its 
contentment; and where, amidst the 
savage magnificence of nature, a nearer 
approach appeared to have been made 
to the simplioiiy of the ^Iden age than 
in any other quarter ^ the civilised 
globe. 

34. The physical resonrees of Switzer- 
land, at this period, werefarfrom being 
considerable. The thirteen cantons 
into which the confederacy was then 
divided, contained in all but 1,347,000 
inhabitants; and the contingents fixed 
on 1668, of Boldiera to be furnished by 
each canton, amounted in all io only 


9600 men. How, since niue more can- 
tons have been added by tjie treaties of 
1814, the population is 2,188,000, and 
the contingents of amed men amount 
to 83,758 men. Even the largest of 
these numbers must appear Lilliputian 
beside the colossal {frmies of France 
and Germany, with which they were 
environed on sides; and such as they 
were, tl^ey were not regular troops, but 
militia, which the stat^was bound only 
to make forthcoming in the event of 
a war. ,1A reserve existed, however, c£ 
equal strength; and iiiinvaded, Switzer- 
land could ever^ at»that time bring 
100,000 militia into the field. The 
public revenues of the whole confede- 
racy now amount only to 14,000,000 
francs, or i!470,Q0O a-year, and in 179$ 
tbft} thirteen cantons could not boast of 
more, than £260,000. It was neither 
in its regular army nor its national in- 
come that the strength of the Swiss 
Confederacy was to be found, but in 
the strength of the countiy,the courage 
and hai‘dihood of the people, their uni- 
versal aqquainiance with the use of 
arms, xheir unchangeable public spirit, 
and the halo of glory which centuries 
of victory had bequeathed to their 
arms. 

35. For many ages the Swiss infant^ 
was universally reckoned the first in 
Europe. They were, literally speaking, 
believed to be invincible. •The victories 
of lAorgarten, Laupen, and Haefels over 
the Austrians, and the still more mar- 
vellouB triumphs* of Qranson, Moral, 
Nancy, and Vercelli, over Charles the 
Bold and the duvalry of France, h^ 
rendered it evident that they had dis- 
covered *the secret of resisting with 
success even the most powerful caval- 
ry of modem Europe, and tUht their 
serried columus, like the Macedonian 
phalanx, were impenetrable even to the 
steel-clad gendarmerie of the fet^ 
barons. The ultimate sucoessolFrancis 
1. against these terrible bands on the 
blopdy field of Marignan had scarcely 
wesiened theft reputation ; for that 
could scarcely be called an otorthrow, 
in which the victors had been brought 
ixrio neariy as great straits as the vsin- 
quished, and which the roysl conqueror 
himself had called a strae of gUolsu 
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beside which nil other battles wei'e 
child's play.* Subsequently they had 
been less heard of in the fields of Eu- 
rdpean fame, partly because the Con- 
federacy itself preserved a cautious 
neutrality, and the exploits of the mer- 
cenary bands wKich they lent out to 
all bolligei'ent states were lost in the 
crowd of native soldiers among whom 
they served ; partly because thejr loud, 
and often ill-tii*ed, demands for their 
pay, rendered them an object of dis- 
quietude to those government of Eu- 
rope, so iiumerow in the last two cen- 
turies, whose thisst ior conquest was 
stronger than their inclination or abil- 
ity to remunerate the conquerors. But 
still their warlike spirit and prowess 
had not declined ; they still maintained 
the chaiucter given of them by the 
Roman annalist — Helvetii, Gallica 
gens, olim armis virisque, mox memo- 
rift uominis clara.’'* When brought 
into action, they had always evinced 
the steadiness and valour for which 
their ancestors had been so famous; 
and their recent glorious stand fcr the 
monarchy of Louis in the Place m the 
Carrousel, had demonstrated that, in 
the noblest of militaxy virtues, fidelity 
to their colours in misfortune, they 
never had been surp^ed by an/ troops 
in ancient or modern times. 

3d. Such, indeed, were the military 
resources of fee Swiss, and the magni- 
tude of their reputation, that it is more 
than doubtful whecher, if they had been 
united among cach^othcr, mey could 
have been subjugated even by the whole 
militaiy power of France, at least with- 
out such a serious and protnufted con- 
test as would infallibly have brought 
the standards of Austria to their aid. 
But thftt which the French bayonets 
probably couldnothaveeffeoted, French 
propagandism had rendered of compa- 
raltvely easy acquisition. Though the | 
mountmeers, especially in the eastern | 
parts of Switzerland, where the German 
language is spoken, were almost unani- 
mously true to their countiy, and proof 
alike against the seductions and the 

*."The Ifelvetii, a Gallic race, formerly 
il^us^lous ftom their troops and arms, now ' 
fithn the memory of their exp}oite.'*^TAOi- 
^tps, iTwe. i. 67. • 


illusions of French democracy, yet the 
cjise was difierenfc in the towns of the 
plains, and even in the rural districts, 
where French was the prevailing tongue, 
and the ideas which arise in cities had 
come to iufiueuoe a large part of the 
l^eople. Tlfey had been, ever since the 
commencement of the Revolution, the 
incessant object of French pt'opagand- 
ism. Affiliated societies, Jacobin clubs, 

; corresponding with that of the Jacobins 
at Paris, had been early established in 
almost all the principal towns of the 
level country ; and as the spirit of the 
people in all those towns was essentially 
democrati( 2 , they found a ready recep- 
tion in those heated euthusia8ts.f 
37. It was not th^mere fumes of de- 
mocracy wftich led the ardent spirits in 
the Swiss towns to embrace the cause of 
l*Vench pi'opagandism. They had in 
view a deeper object, and proposed to 
themselves political and personal ad- 
vantages of no small amount, by ren- 
dering French principles triumphant 
in their country. A republic, one and 
indivisible, on the model of that of 
Fi'ance, was the object for which the 
democratic party in both countries in- 
cessantly strove ; and they had clear 
views of personal aggrandisement in 
this attempt. The demagogues of 
Berne and Geneva at once perceived, 
that if this system were established, 
and the rights of tfih separate cantons 
extinguished, the rude mountaineers 
of the Valais and the Oberland would 
be no match for them, and that all 
Switzerland would soon fall into the 
same eubjcction to its chief towns, 
which France had already done to Paiis. 
The mountaineers were clear-sighted 
enough to see this danger ; and for that 
reason they steadily resisted Fi'enoh 
principles, and resolutely held out for 
the old system of separate government 

t the following is the population of the 
principal towns in Switzerland :-~- 


Geneva, , 26,000 Soleiire, • 4,000 

Bemo, . 18,000 Neufi^tcl, . 6,000 

Bftlc, . 17,000 Vovay, . 4,600 

Zurich, . 11,600 Coire. . 3,200 

Lausanne, • 10,200 Glarus, . 4,000 

St Gall; . 0,000 Tusis, . .8,000 

Schaffhausen, 7,500 Lugano, . 8,600 

Herisauk . 7,000, Tvarduo, . 2,600 

Pribouig, . 6,000 Bton, . 3,000 

Lueeroe^ . 6^600 Appenas^l, . 3,200 
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in the different canton*’, and a federal the population, by the prospect of the 
union. So firm was theii' resistance in extension of political pewer, against 
many places, that, if the whole rural the other ; to awaken democratic am- 
population had been equally cleanupon bition by the offer of fraternal support, 
it and united together, it is doubtful Having thus distracted the state by the 
whether the French would ever have intestine divisions oj its parties, they 
succeeded in subjugating the country, soon found it an easy matter to triumph 

38. Hut, unhappily thefrJiral cantons over both. The situation of the Swiss 
themselves laboured under a cause of cantons, some of which held conquered 
weakness which paralysed their efforts, provinces in subjection, and which va- 
and enabled the French effectually to ried extremely among each other in 
insort the point of the wedge even into the extent to which the elective fran- 
many of the most unsophisticated of the chise 'v\ls diffused through the people, 
mountain districts. This weakness, the offered a favourable f)rospect of nnder- 
s<ul bequest of the thirst for exclusive mining the pat4oti«m of the inhabi- 
power in former times, consisted in the tants, and accomplishing the subjectioix 
political Bubjectinn of some cantons ofthe whole by the adoption ‘of this in- 
and districts to others. The chief de- sidious system. The treasure of Berne, 
feet in the political constitution of the which really amounted to 20,000,000 
Helvetic Confederacy was, that, Vith fi^cs (£800,000), but of which report 
the usual jealousy of the possessors had magnified the amount, offered an 
power, they had refused to admit the < irresistible bait to the cupidity of the 
conquered provinces to a participation French Directory ; and whatever argu- 
of the privileges which they themselves ments were adduced in favour of re- 
enjoyed, and thereby sown the seeds specting the neutrality of that asylum 
of futui*e dissension and disaffection of freedom, they were always met by 
between the different parfcs of their the cmisi^eratifeu of the immense relief 
dominions. In this way, the Pays de whicn those accumulated savings of 
Vaud was politically subject to the can- three centuries would afford to the 
ton of Berne, the Italian bailiwicks to finances of the republic. 

that of TJri, and some towns of Aigovia, 40. The first spark of the revolutioii- 
and Thurgovia to other cantons ; while ary flaine had been lighted in Switzer- 
the peasants of Zurich, in addition to laud in 1791, when many sincere and 
the absence of political pnvileges, were enthusiastic men, among whom was 
galled by a mon<5>oly in tiio sale of Colonel Laharpe, fdfrmeriy preceptor to 
their produce, which was justly com- the* Emperor Alexander, contributed 
plained of os oppressive. Yet the mode- by their publications to the growth of 
I'ation and justice of the goverument of democratic princi})les. The patricians 
the senate of Berne wei'c admitted even of Berne were the especial object of 
by its bitterest enemies; the economy of their attacks, and numerou.s had been 
their administration had enabled them, the efforts made to induce the iiihabi- 
with extremely light burdens, not only tants of its territory to* shake off the 
to meet all the expenses of the state, aristocratic yoke. But the success of 
but to accumulate a laxge treasure for their endeavours was for ma^y years 
future emergendea ; and the practical prevented by the catastrophe of 10th 
blessings of their iiile were unequivo- Au|mst> savage ferocity with 

cally demonstrated by the wellbeing of which Hie Swiss guard wei*e treated by 
the peasantry and the density of the the Parisiau populace on that occasion, 
population — features rai’dy found in for no other crime than unshaken fidel- 
unison, and which cannot coexist but ity to their dut^and their oaths. Bar- 
under a paternal and beneficent thdemy was s&t to Berne as ambassa- 

of administration. dor of France in September 1792, to 

39. TheuuiformpystemoftheFmidi counteract this tendency ; and his ef- 
revolutidnaiy government, when Hiey forte and address were not without suc- 
wish to make themselves masters of cess in allaying the general exaspera- 
any country, was to excite a part of tion, and reviving those feelings of dis- 
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content wMeh, in on eepeoial manner, 
esdeted among tlie inhabitants of the 
subjectcantons. The government, how- 
ever, pei^isted in a cautious system of 
neutralBy. — the wisest course which 
they coidd possi\)^ly have adopted, if 
mipported by such a foin^e as to cause 
it to be respected ; but the most unfor- 
tunate when accompanied, as it was, by 
no military prepai^tions to xn^et the 
coming danger. » 

41. The Swiss democrats formed a 
considerable party, formidable^ chiedy 
from their induenCe being concentrated 
in the gi'eat towns, where the powers 
of thought were more active, and the 
means of communication gi*eater than 
in the rural districts. Zurich was the 
centre of their iutiigues ; and it was 
the great object of the revolutionists to 
counterbalance, byihe influence of that 
city, the authority of Berne, at the head 
of which was , Steiger, the chief magis- 
trate of the confederacy. Ochs, grand tri- 
bune of BMe, a turbulent and ambitious 
demagogue, Pfef&r, son of one of the 
chief magistrates of Lucerne, «an^ Col- 
onel Weiss at Berne, formed a secret 
committee, the object <?£ which was, 
by all possible means to bring about 
thedoi^all of the existing constitu- 
tion, and the ascendancy of French in- 
fluence in the whole confederacy. Their 
united eflbrts occasioned an explosion 
at Coneva in A792,<tod threatened the 
liberties of all Switzerland; butathe 
firmness of the govamment of Berne 
avarted the danger ; murteen thousand 
militia s;^e6di]y approached the me- 

, naced peunt; and troops of the 
Convention retinad a nation de- 
termined to its independence. 

42. T^e subjugation of Switzerland, 

however, contintind a favourite object 
of French an^bil^n ; it had been re- 
solved on by the IWr^ory long before 
the treaty of Caxhpo Fdmdo. Xh July 
1797, their ^envoy, Mengaudy was des* 
pate^e<iii .. tP Beme . to Insist upon the 
dismissal BugHsIx resident Wiok- 
ham, and 4St |S|sne time tp •act on 
foot ktiguessid^thedeni^^ 
inmilar to had proved so 

successful in 4bo%oye]|!t!brow 

of the Yenetiaitt tbe pru- 

dent resolution of tbb English gov«ra^ 


ment, who were desirous not to embroil 
the Helvetic Confederacy with their 
formidable neighbours, Wiekham was 
withdrawn. Foiled in this attempt to 
involve the Swiss in a conflict, the Di- 
rectory next ordered their troops on 
the frontier *to take possession of that 
poit of the tofritory of B41e which was 
subject to ihe jurisdiction of the can- 
tons ; but here, too, they were unsuc- 
cessful, for the Swiss government con- 
fined themselves to simple uegotiations 
for so glaring a violation of existing 
treaties. But Napoleon, by his con- 
duct in regard to the Valteline, struck 
a chord which soon vibrated with fatal 
effect throughout Svdtzerlaud, and, by 
rousing the spirit oi democracy, pre- 
pared the Aibjugation of the country. 

The country, consisting of five 
BaUiwicks, and containing one hundred 
and sixty thousand souls, extending 
from the source of the Adda to its junc- 
tion with the lake of Como, hod been 
conquered by the Grisons from the 
dukes of Milan. Francis I. guaranteed 
to its inhabitants the enjoyment of 
their liberties ; and it had been gov- 
erned with justice and moderation, by 
a council of its own, for three centuries. 
Napoleon, however, perceived in the 
situation of this sequestered vuUey the 
means of beginning the disruption of 
the Helvetic Conl^eraoy, Its prox- 
imity to the Milanese terntorv,. where 
the revolutionary spirit was then furi- 
ously rag^, and the common lan- 
guage which they spoke, rendetnd it 
probable that its mhabitaiits would ra- 
pidly imbibe the spirit of revolt against 
theh* German superiors ; and, in order 
to sound their intentions, and foment 
the desire of independence, he, early in 
the summer of 1797, sent hk aide-de- 
camp, Leclerc, to their cottages. The 
result wa^ that the ixdmlritanis of the 
Valtelme openly claimed their inde- 
pendence, rose hi insurrection, hoisted 
the tricolor flag, and expelled the Swiss 
authorities. Napoleon^ 'ohosen during 
the plenitude of his power at Monte- 
bello as tne^ator between the contend- 
ing parties, pronemoed, on HXh Octo- 
bw 1797, a daoree which, instead of 
settling the/mspvd^ points between 
them, annexed the whdle insuigent ier- 
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ritoiytothe Cisalpine Ilepublic, there- 
^ bereaving the ancient allies of 
France, durbig a time of profound 
peace, of a territory to them of* great 
value, which they had enjoyed for three 
hundred yeai's. This deei'ee was pro- 
fessedly based on the principle of still 
more general application* ^^That no one 
people should be subjected to another 
people;”* a principle which sounded 
sotuewhat strange in the mouth of 
the general of the great and ruling Ee- 
public. 

44. This iniquitousproceeding, which 
ojwnly encouraged every subject dis- 
trict in the Swiss Confederacy to de- 
clare its independence, was not lost 
upon the Yalais, ihe Pays-<\p-Vaud, and 
all the other dependencies of tl^ Re- 
public. To increase the excitement, a 
large body of troops, under General 
Menard, was moved forward to the 
frontiers of these discontented pro- 
vinces ; and Napoleon, in his journey 
from Milan to Eastadt, took care to 
pass through those districts, and stop 
in those towns where the democratic 
spirit was known to be most violent 
At Lausanne he was surrounded by 
the most ardent of the revolutionary 
party, and openly proclaimed, as the 
restorer of, their independence. A plan 
of operations was soon concerted with 
Ochs and Iiaharp^, the leaders of the 
new projects in that country. It was 
that a republic, one and indi> 
visible, should be erected, as that was 
considered more favourable to the in- 
terests of Fitinco, and the l^pding de- 
mocrats in the towns; riian'^the pre- 
sent federal union : that the Directory 
should commenoa by taking possession 

* Napcleon same time despatohedan 

^eut to negotiate with the repute of the 
viJaisfor a oomiminioation over the Simplon, 
through tiieir territory, with the Clsal^iuo 
Bepublic. The SrtogovcrnnieDh however, 
had influence enough, by means of Barthd- 
lemy, who at that period was a member of 
the Directory, to obtain a negative on that 
attOEnpt. The Strenoh general, upon thi^ had 
recourse to the usual ^igine of revolution; 
he stirred up, by his secret emissaries, the ' 
lower Valaisans to revolt agrinst the upper 
Talaisons, by whom they were held in sub- 
jection ; and the ihhabitonti^ assured of his 
eupporh and enooaragod by ^e successflil . 
result of the revolt of m deeUurad 

fhelrindependenoe. 


of Bienne, Eiguel, and Mnnsterthal, 
which were depeudencie^f the bishop- 
ric of Bdle ; that all the Italian baili- 
wicks should be stimulated to follow 
the example of the Pays-do-Yaud ixi 
throwing off the yoke of the other can- 
tons ; that the Fmn(^ Republic should 
declare itself the protector of all the 
districts and individuals who were dis- 
posedsto shake off the authority of the 
aristocratic cantons, 4!id that Meugaud 
Bhould|ncourage the formation of clubs, 
inundate the county with revolution- 
ary writings, and pTOmise speec^ suc- 
cours in men add fhoney. At &me, 
Napoleon asked a question of sinister 
import, as to the amount of its treasure ; 
and though the senator to whom it was 
ai^dressed prudently reduced its amount 
to 10,000,000 francs, or £400,000, this 
was sufficient to induce that ambitious 
man, who was intent bn procuring funds 
for his Eastern expedition, to urge the 
Directory to prosecute their invasion of 
Bwitaerland. 

45. The first act of open hostility 
agaij|st%he llelvetic league was the 
sehsure of the country of Erguel by five 
battalions, drawn from the army of the 
Rhine, on the 15th December. This 
event, accompanied as it was by an 
alarming fermentation, wd soon on 
open insurrection in the Pays-de-Yaud, 
produced the utmost oqjpstemation in 
Switzerland ; and*a diet assembled at 
Arfluto deliberate concerning the ^b- 
lio exigencies, jfhis act of hostility 
was followed, tWo days after, by an in- 
timation from Mengaud, the French 
envoy, “that the membera of the gov- 
ernments of Bemeand Fribourg should 
answer personally for the safety of ihe 
persons and property of such nf the in- 
habitants of the Pays-de-V and as might 
address themselves to the French Re- 
public to obtain the restituftion of their 
r^ts;" As the senate of Berne seemed 
resolved to defend their country, Men- 
gaodi^arly in January, summoned t^em 
iBstantly to Acfdaxe their intentions. 
At the same time, General Menard 
oroBsed Savoy with ten thousand men> 
^omthe Army^ Italy, andeatabtished 
hk headquarters at Femsy^ nirar Ge- 
neva ; while Mtwier, who coxmnanded 
tile troops in tne Cisalpine Bepublic, 
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jidvimced to the frontiers of the Italian fcderacy. In concert, at Paris, with 
biiiliwickfl, to support the expected Laharpe, Ochs, and the other leaders 
iuBurrectipn on the southern side of of the insurrection, he prepared a gen- 
the Alps. These threatening measures eral pto of a revolt against the Swiss 
brought matters to a crisis in the Pays- goveniment. So little did the Diroc- 
rle-Vaud ; the standard of insurrection tory deem itjiecessary to conceal either 
"ivas openly hoisted, ti*ees of liberty their own or his share inthese intrigues, 
were iilanted, the Swiss authorities ex- that they openly avowed it. In a jour- 
pelled, and tlie Letudn Rttpvhlic*' was nal published uill^er their immediate 
Holomnly recognised by the Freiuih Di- superintendence, it was publicly de- 
rectory. . . * dared that, with the assistance of Na- 

46. These iniquitous measures^gainst poleon, they were engaged id a general 
the Swiss Confederacy were all Jdopted plan for the remodelling the Helvetic 
by the govemmeift, with the concur- constitution ; and that they took under 
rence and by the &dvl%c of Napoleon, their especial protection the patriots 
He was the great centre of correspond- of tlie Pays-de-Vaud, and all who were 
ence with the malcontents of Helvetia j eng^aged in the great si^^uggle for equal- 
and by his counsel, assistance, and di- ity of privileges and French fratemisa- 
rcotions, was kept alive that spirit tion throughout the whole of Switzer- 
disaffection which ultimately proved land.^ 

fatal to the independence of the con- *47. Theseviolcnt steps, which threat- 

* In the Ami (k9 a Journal entirely establish unity, the only means of reudering 
nnderthedirectiouofBarras, there appeared Switecrland the permanent ally of France 
at this period the following article : “ Several I perceive, with the highest satisfaction, that 
Fronchtravellorshavebeenacnt within these you agree with the Swiss patriots on tliis 
few days to Switeeriand, with instractions to pc^t. But tho result of our conferences and 
obsme the singular variotjikin th%Helvodc corrcspondeucois, that it isindispensablo that 
governments, their division into thirteen re- we should have a convention, supported by a 
publics, and their distribution into sovereign French corps d'armH in tho immooiato neigh- 
and subject states. The same travellers ore bourhood. May 1 therefore be permitted to 
diroctod to consider the inoon venienccs likely insinuate to my friends, in guarded phrases, 
to arise from the accumulation, so near the that they will be supported? May I assure 
French frontiers, of tho leaders of so' many the patriots of Zurich that' tho amnesty de- 
ykorties who have been vanfiuished in the ^f- manded will be extended to tho inhabitants 
ferent crises of the Revolution. They are of Kaiffa ; that Franco will makft good Its in- 
authorised to declare tllat France is i)aidicu- ooutostible rights to tho Val Houtier, tho Val 
larly the ally of %U thc^pouquered or subject d’Erguel, and tbo towne^jf Bienne ; tlmt she 
people, and of all who are in a state of otjpo- will guaiantco tho liberties of the Pays-dc- 
fdtion to their governments, all of whiclpare Vaud, and that the Italian bailiwicks may 
notoriously sold to England. They arc di> present petitions, and fraternise with the Gis- 
rectod, hi an especial maliuer, to observe the alpine republic ? Bftle rovolutioniBed might 
cdtuatiou bf Geneva, which is eminently re- propose to tho Italian bailiwicks, tho Pays- 
publicnijL, and friendly to France. H. Timey- de-Vmid, and the other subject states, to scud 
rand isinucht>ceupled with the political state deputies^ a national convention ; if matters 
of Switzerland ; he has frequent conferences were only brought that length, there*, con be 
with Gonertd Bupuftparte/ Colonel L^aipe, no doubt that the remainder of Switzori and 
and the OrandTiibune Dobs. The latter dis- would come into their measures. But it is 
tii)gui8he(| chaittctcr, who is received at all iudispensablcthattbeagentsofFraaceshould 
the public ^tos (H^ the same terms as tho publish revolutionary writings, and declare 
fbteim ambasBodbr^ Is occupied, under the eveiywhoro that von take untler your especial 
auspiceZbf tho l>irodtery> and in concert with protection all who labour for the regeneration 
the perimns whom ih^ have appointed to of their country. This declaration, however, 
shore their labours, with a genem remodel- may be made either pubUtiy or ConfldeuUal- 
ling of fheAHeient Helvetic constitution. In ly; 1 shall be happy to prepare a sketch of 
a word, a revolutionary estplouon is hourly sudi a confidenti^letter, Jf you prelhr that 
expected m the two extremities of Switzer- method.’* 

land, in the 0vi)ten» ^ tl^Pays-de-Vetid.*’ It would appear that KapedeOn had not at 
— Afti de$ JaU, llth I7»7. once replied to this letter : ror, six days after- 

. Tho direetloh wMtii Rapol^ took of tlicse wards, Ochs again wroteto him :**1 Wrote to 
intrigues is sbundimtly proved by hie you on the 12th, and to kpow to which 

^fial uMj^endenea wReeember 12, 1797, of the idtematlves ptopo^ hi!my letter tho 
Ochs addressed ^thc fdSoWing note to that patriots are to Ibefc* ItCftowhile, they are 
geneml : ** The material petets to consider prepai'lhg, but 1 iuh much afrMd Ihey will do 
arc, .whether we arc to cq^n^ th© federal more harm than good ; they will probably of- 
naton which is so agre^le to Austriai or feet ahalfrevolotlon only, whichwill be speed- 
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ened the whole confederacy with diH< quence of Steiger, that resistance was 
solution, excited the deepest alarm in the only course which vexnained, tlie 
the Swiss Diet, assepibled at Arau. This senate of Berne ordered the militia, 
was increased by a note addresled by twenty thousand strong, to be called 
Mengaud, which declared that, if the out, and sent Colonel Weiss, with rt 
Austrians entered the jjlrisons, the small force, to take possession of Lau- 
French would immediately occupy the sanne. But this officer had not troops 
canton of Berne. Th^ most violent sufficient to accomplish the object ; 
debates, meantime, took place in the the insurgents instantly invited Gen- 
senate of that canton, as to the course eral Menard to enter the territoiy of 
which should be adopted. In order to the confederacy, and* the French bat- 
appease the public discontents, they talioui^uickly poured down from the 
passed a decree by which the principd Juriu *Upon his approach, the revolu* 
towns and districts in the canton were tion broke out at Lausanne ; the Sw’iss 
empowered to elect fifty deputies to sit from Berne wei% driven out, and Men- ' 
in the legislature. This example was ard, advancing, summoned Weiss in- 
immediately foUpwed by the cantons stantly and entirely to evacuate the 
of Zurich, Fribourg, Luz^'u, Stjleure, Pays-de-Vaud. Two soldiers of the 
and Schaffhausen. But this measure escoi-t of the flag of truce were killed ; 
met with the usual fate of all conc^- and although the senate of Berne of* 
siona yielded under the influence of fared to deliver up the men who had 
fear, to revolutionary ambition ; it dis- committed tbis aggression, Menard ob- 
played weakness without-evincing firm- stinately insisted upon construing it 
ness, and encouraged audacity without into a declaration of war, and ostab- 
awakening gratitude. lished his headquarters at Lausanne. 

48. Convinced at length by the elo- Meanwhile Ochs and Mengaud, the 

ilyovojluiiicd, and leave mattei*sw’orso than swort; %f!liou tifiiey behold the Ijiborator of 
betorci’* Oil the 2d Betsember, Bachor, the Italy, to recover their rights.'* Brune also 
revolutionary l^font for tho Griaons, wroto to coii'espondedwithNapoleon during the whole 
Napoleon : “The explosion w^hioli wo have so c^paign in Switzerland. In one of his lot- 
long expected has at length taken place; the tors, on 17th March 1708, he says, *'Ihavo 
chiefis and members of the Grey league have studied your political conduct throughout 
been deposed, and placed in confinement at >our Italiau campaign ; I follow your labours 
Ooirc ; the general assembly of the people has to tho host of my ability ; according to your 
boon convoked. Their first act has been to fwlvice, I spore no methods of conciliation— 
send a doimtation tV express to you, citizen- but at the same time am fiflly prepared’ to 
general, the profound sense which the Con- act with force, and tne genius of liberty has 
gress entertaui of your poworlbl mediation, scctudod my onterprisus. I an>, like you, 
and to give you all the information which surrounded by rascals : lam constantly par- 
you can desire." On tho 21at Decombor, ing their nails, aud4^fa^'l^geAep^^6^ictr(!a«t(r«^x 
Ochs wrote to Napoleon ; *: My letters have from, Ihtm.'* Lastly, mpoloon no sooner 
at length informed me, that the French heard of tho invasion of the rays-de-Vaud/ 
troops are in possession Of the bishopric of than he ivrote to Hie Directors of the Cisal- 
Bale. I am transported with joy on the occa- pine republic in these terms: *‘The Pays- 
Hion; the last hour of tho aristocracy appears ae-Vaua and tho difTerent c.mtons of Bwite 
to have struck. Lis^h to wlmt one of your erlaud are animated with the same spirit of 
agents writes to mo : > ' Have only a little pa- liberty : w© Icnow that the Italian bailiwicks 
tlenoc, and full justice will be done; w'ar wiU share in tho same disposition; bu9 We deem 
be waged with the oligaroby and ^e arlsto- it indispensable that at this moment they 
cracy ; goveiiuncnt eatablislied initspiimi- should declare their sentiments, and mmn- 
tivo simplicity, universal equality wiU pre- * test a desire to be united to the Oisaipiuo 
vail, and then France will Indeed live on republic. We desire in consequence that you 
tonns of amity with its BWiss neighbours.’ *’ wul avail yourselves of all the means in your 
On the 17th February 1768; the revolutionary power to spread in your neighbourhood the 
deputies of tlie Pays-de-Vaud proseuied tho ^Irit of liberty; circulate liberal writings; 
following address to Napoleon : The depu- aadexcitoamovemontirliicfttiiayacc^ralft/te 
ties of the Pays-de-Vaud, whom the generous gtnmil revoluiUm of SwUzerland, We have 
protection of iJhe Directory has so poworfhlly given orders to General Monnier to approach 
aided, desire to lay .their homage at your the frontlom of the Italian bailiwioks with 
ftoti They owe it ffie more, beqause it was his troops^ lo qnpport any movements of the 
your passage through their country whidh, insurgents; he has reoeivod orders to concert 
eleobimod ffie inhnbitanta and was the pro- measures wilh you fior the attainment of an 
cursor of the thunderbolt which has over- obj^t equally important to both republics.” 
whelmed ffho oligarchy. The Helvetians —> Hixix y* 280. 
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leaders of the democratic party, suc- 
ceeded iq i^yelutiomsing sR the plain 
or Horthem part of Switzertod, as far 
as the foot of the mountains ; the tor- 
ntories of Zurich, Bdle, and Argovie, 
i^uickfy hoisted the tricolor dag, and 
convulsions took place in the Lower 
¥akis, Fribourg, Soleure, and St-GaU. 
To ^such a height of^udacity did the 
msnrgents arrive, that they hoisted 
that emblem of* revolution at Arau, 
without the Diet being able to werawe 
them by their presence, or prevent 
them by then* authority. 

49. Driven to deaphration by these 
insurrections, the senate of Beme tai^ 
dily, but resolutely, resolved upon re- 
sistance. They intimated to the French 
government the concessions made to 
the popular party ; but the Directory 
declared that nothing would be deemed 
satisfflctory unless the whole ancient 
constitution was overturned, and a pro- 
visional government of five revolution- 
ists established in its stead. The se- 
nate, finding theii' ruin resolved on, 
issu^ a proclaniation SalUii^' of, the 
shepherds of the Alps to defend their 
country ; Steiger repaired in person to 
the army to put himself under the 
orders of d'Erlach, and the mosti ener- 
getic measures to repel the danger were 
adopted. A minority, unworthy of the 
name of SwisE^, abdicated, and agreed to 
all the juopositious^f the French gen- 
eral ; not intimidated by the terrw of 
the Republican armij, but deluded by 
the contagion of its principles. Desii^ 
ous still, if possible, to avoid proceed- 
ing to extremities, the senate addressed 
a note to the Directory, in which they 
complained of* the irruption of the 
French i|pto the Fays-de- Vaud, and of- 
fered to disbond their militia if the 
invadws were withdrawn. This drew 
forth from the enemy a full statement 
of their designs. No longer pretending 
' to confine theinselveB to the support of 
the districts in a state of revolutiem, or 
the securiqg for them iwivileges of 
citizens, they insisted on overturning 
the trhole constiti^OD of country, 
forming twenty^two.wtons instead of 
thirteen, and creating a repfiblic, one 
andindivisiW,withnDirecto]^ formed 
in all respects on the fnodel of that of 


France. At the same time, Mengaud 
published at Arau a declaration, that 
all Swiss who should refuse to obey 
the edmmands, or follow the standards 
of the senate, of Beme, would be token 
under the iipmediate protection of the 
French Republic.” 

j 50, But the 'Swiss, on their side, were 
I not idle. The glorious example of 
I their ancestors was emulated by the 
I simple inhabitants of the mountain dis- 
I tricts. The Oberland en mam flow to 
arms ; the shepherds descended fmm 
the edges of thoir glaciers ; every valley 
mustered its little band of men ; and 
the accumulated streams, imiting like 
j the torrents of the Alps, fonned a body 
I of nearly twenty thousand combatants 
! on tl^e frontiers of Beme. The small 
cantons followed the glorious example ; 
tiri, Untei'walden, &hwytz, and 1^- 
leure, sent forth their contingents with 
alacrity j the inmost recesses of the 
Alps teemed with warlike activity, and 
the peasants joyfully set out from them 
cottiiges, not doubting that the tri- 
umphs of Morat, Laiipen, and Granson, 
were about to be renewed in the holy 
war of independence. The women 
fanned the generous flame : they nob 
only encouraged their husbands and 
brothers to swell the bands of their 
countrymen, but themselves in many 
instances joined tho^;miks, resolved to 
share in the perils and glories of the 
strife. Almost everywhere the inhabit- 
ants of the monntmns remained faith- 
ful to their country ; the citizens of the 
towns and plains alone were deluded 
by the fimaticism of revolution. 

5i . General d^Krlach, who command* 
ed the Swiss^ troops, had formed his 
army into three divisions, consisting of 
about seven thousand men each. The 
first, under General Andermatt, occu- 
pied the space between Fribourg and 
the classic shores of the Lake of Mmat; 
the second, under Grofl^enried, was en- 
camped between the town of Buren and 
the bridge over the river Thiels; the 
third, under Colonel Wattpville^ was in 
communication with the preoe^g, and 
covered Soleure. Had the Swiss army 
instantly attacked* they might possibly 
have overwhelmed the two divisions of 
the French troops, which were so hr 
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separated as to be incapvible of sxipport- 
iug each other ; the multitude of war 
TerevH in Switzerland would pfobabl;^ 
have been decided, by such an ivent, 
to join the armies of their country; 
and thus the confederacy^might have 
been enabled to maintmn its ground 
till the distant armies of Austria ad- 
vanced to its relief But, from a dread 
of pvecipitating hostilities while yet 
accommodation was practicable, Ihis 
opportunity, notwithstanding the most 
urgent representations of Steiger, wfis 
allowed to escape, and General Brune, 
who at this time replaced Menard in 
the command, instantly concentrated 
his forces, and forward an envoy 
to Berne to pi'opose terms accommo- 
dation. By this artihoe ho both induced 
the enemy to relax their efforts, anJL 
gained time to complete his own pre- 
parations. The senate meanwhile fluc- 
tuated between the enthusiasm of the 
peasantry to resist the enemy, and their 
well-founded apprehensions of engaging 
in such a contest. At length Brune, 
having completed his preparations, de- 
clared that nothing would satisfy the 
Uirectoiy but the immediate disband- 
ing of the whole army ; upon which the 
senate at length autWisedd' Erlach to 
commence hostilities, and notice was 
sent to the French commander that the 
armistice would nft be renewed.^ 

52. The Fi*ench general, however, re- 
solved to anticipate the enemy. For 
this purpose, troops were moved 
before daybr^ on the 2dr March to- 
wards Soleure and Fribourg, where 
they had many |)artisans amdng the 
revolutionary classes. A battalion of 

* The ultimatum of the French general 
was in theso term4«: — “The government of 
Borne is to recall the troops which it has sent 
into the other cantons, and disband its mili- 
tia. Thore shall forthwith be established a 
provisional government, diflbring in form and 
composition from the one which exists ; with- 
in a month after the establishment of that 

S rovisional government, the pritxu^ aasem- 
ies shall be convoked ; the principle of po- 
litical liberty and equality of rights assumed 
as the base of the new constitution, and de- 
clared the flindaiBiental law of the confoder- 
aey; all persons detained for political offences 
shall be set at liberty. The senate of Berne 
shall instantly reai^ its authority into the 
hands ot the provisional government.'*— 
Haiu>. V. 875, 876. 


after a heroic resistance, was out 
to pieces at the advanced posts; the 
mountaineers everywhere evinced the 
utmost resolution ; but the towns were 
far from imitating this gallant example. 
Soleure surrendered* at the first sum- 
mons, and Fribourg, after a show of 
resistance, did the same. These great 
successes, gained* evidently by concert 
with the party who distracted Switzer- 
land, not only gave t^e Invaders a se- 
cure bisdge over the Aar, but, by un- 
covering the right of the Swiss army, 
compelled the retreat of the whole. 
This retrograde ii.ov6ment, immediately 
following these treacherous surrenders, 
produced the most fatal effect. The 
peasants conceived they were betrayed ; 
89me disbanded ' and reared, boiling 
with rage, to their mountains; others 
mutini^ and murdered their officers ; 
nothing but the efforts of Steiger and 
d*Erlach brought any part of the troop 
back to their colours, and then it was dis- 
covered that half their number had dis- 
appared during the confusion. This 
iimo<^ed-for ^ece of good fortune was 
ably taken advantage of by the h^renoh 
general While the Swiss troops, at 
this critical moment, were undergoing 
so ruijious a diminution, the Frendi 
were vigorously following up their suc- 
cesses. Before daybreak bn the 5th, a 
g^ei'al attack was comiq^enced on the 
Helvetic position.^ General Pigeon, 
with fifteen thousand men, passed the 
Sarine, and by a^udden assault made 
himself master of the post of Neueneck, 
on the left of the army ; but the Swiss, 
though only eight thousand strong, 
under Graffenried, having returned to 
the chai^, after a deaerate pnflici 
drove his veteran bands back, ^tli the 
loss of eighteen pieces of cannon, and 
two thousand men, and amidst loud 
shouts regained the position they had 
occupied in the morning. 

53. But while fortune thus smiled on 
the arms of freedom tm the left, a fatal 
disaster occurrid on the right. After 
the fidi of Soleure, the division of 
Schawemhourg moved forward on the 
road to Berne, and, after an obstinate 
struggle, dislodged the Swiss advane^ 
guard of four thousand men placed in 
Qm village of Fraueubrunnen. After 
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this fiuco^^ he pusljed on till his ad- 
vance was, artested by the corps com- 
inanded by d’ErUch in person, seven 
thousand strong, posted with right 
resting pn a ridge of i-ocks, and its left 
on marshes andw'oods. Butthestreiigth 
ofthis position, where formerly the fciwiss 
had triumphed over the 811*6 of Coucy, 
proved inadequate to scrresttheimmeuse 
force which now assailed it. The great 
superiority of th*e French, who h^ no 
less than sixteen thousand weteran 
troops in the field, enabled them to 
scale the rocks an5 turn his right, while 
dense battidions, sfippdHed by a numer- 
ous ai'tilleiy, pressed upon the centre 
and left. A^r a brave resistance, the 
Swiss were forced to retreat ; but they 
did so in the most leisurely and rcgul^* 
manner. In the course of it, they made 
a heroic stand at Granholz. Tho extra- 
ordinary nature of the war there ap- 
peared in the strongest colours. The 
mountaineers, though defeated, faced 
about with the utmost resolution ; old 
. men, women,ohildi*en, joined theirranks; 
the place of the dead azAl the <»(rovuded 
was instantly supplied by ci*owds of 
every age and sex, who ruahed forwai'd 
with inextinguishable devotion to the 
scene of danger. At length ^he num - 1 
bera and discipline of the French pre- 1 
vailed over the undaunted resolution j 
of their oppf,^pents : the motley crowd j 
was borne backwards at the point of 
the bayonet to tlte heights in ffront 
of Berne. Here d’Bplach renewed the 
combat for the fifth time that day, and 
for a while arrested their progress; but 
the cannon and cavalry of the French 
having thrown his undisciplined troops 
into confusiorf, they were driven into 

* During all those negotiations and com- 
bats with tho republic or Berne, Brunc cor- 
respemdod confidentially with, and took di- 
rectionsfrcjm Napoleon. On the 8th February 
ho wrote from tausannJe to him “ Berne 
has made some flourishes before my arrival, 
'but since that period it has beeti chiefly occu- 
pied with remodelling its constitution ; auti- : 
oipating thus the stroke which the Dircctory 
Imd prepared fl>r it. To-morrow I shall ad- 
rance to Herat, and from thenco make yop 
acquainted, my general, with our military 
aud jpolitical situation.*' Three days after- 
wards he again wrote:-*** The letter of citi- 
zen, Hongaud, affixed to the coffise-houses of 

Bome, has awakened oligarchs; their 

battalious are on foot; nothing less than the 


the town, aud the cannon of the ram- 
parts alone prevented the victors from 
follow ing in their steps. The city ca- 
pituljited the same night, and the troops 
dispei’sed in every direction.* 

r»4. Deplorable excesses followed the 
dissolution of the Swiss army. The cry 
of treachery, sS commonly raised by the 
unfortunate, arose in their ranks. Tho 
brave d' Erlach was massacred his 
deluded soldiers at Muuzlngen, as ho 
was endeavouring to reach the small 
cantons. Steiger, after undergoing in- 
credible hardships, escaped by the moun- 
tains of Oberland into Bavaria. Num- 
bers of the bravest officers fell victims 
to the fury of the tiV>p8 ; and the de- 
mocratic pjp’ty, by spreading the belief 
that J they had been betrayed by their 
leaders, occasioned the destruction of 
Uie few men who could have sustained 
the sinking fortunes of their country. 
The French, immediately after their 
entrance into Berne, made themselves 
masters of its treasure, the chief incen- 
tive to the war. Its exact amount was 
never ascertained, but the most mode- 
rate estimato made it 20,000,000 francs, 
or £800,000 sterling. The arsenal, con- 
taining 800 pieces of cannon, and 40,000 
muskets, the stores, the ai*chives, all be- 
came the prey of the victors. The tree 
of liberty was planted, the democratic 
constitution promulgated, and a Direc- 
tory appointed. Several senatora put 
themselves to death at beholding the de- 
struction of their country ; many died 
of grief at the si^jjt. t 
55. The fall JpBeme was soon fol- 
lowed by an explosion of the revolu- 
tionary volcano over great part of Swit- 
zerland. The people of Zurich and Lu- 

12,000 men which you have demandeil from 
I the army of the Rhino for this expedition 
I can insure Its success. Tho presence of an 
oimod force is iudlsponsablo.**— Cfovif, 
de Nap, iv. ,611. 512 ; and Haup. v, 866. 350. 

t Brune minouticed the capture of Bonic 
to Napoleon in thesp terms ;— ** From the, 
moment that 1 found myself in a situation, 
to act, I assembled all my strength to strike 
like lightnteg ; for Swltasoriand is a vast bar- 
rack, and I had eveiytldng to fear from a 
war of posts. I avoided Itby nSi^tiatlons, 
which X knew wereilM sinoere on tho part 
oftho Bernese, andrinco that I feaye followed 
the plan whioh t traced out to you. I think 
ali^ays that lam stUl-uhd^r your command.** 
^<k>rmp. iv. 681. 
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zem I'ose in open insurroction, <li»oe- 
sessed the anthorities, and hoisteclthe 
tricolor flag ; the Lov^er ValaisanJ re- 
volted against the Upper, and, by the 
aid of the French, mode themselves 
masters of the castellated cliffs of Sion. 
Almost all the level parts of Switzer- 
land joined the innovating'pajrty. They 
were not long in tasting the bitter fAiits 
of such conduct. Enoimous contribu- 
tions, fiillage of every sort, attended the 
steps (if the French armies j even the 
altar of Notre-Dame des Ermites, in the 
abbey of Einsiedeln, the object of pe- 
culiar veneration, was despoiled. The 
generals received prodigious gifts out of 
the plunder;* the^roops were clothed 
at the expense of their democ^tic allies ; 
and the scourge of commissaides, a| in 
Belgium and Italy, following in the rear^ 
of the aiinies, exhibited, by the severity^ 
and enoimity of their exactions, a pain- 
ful contrast to the lenity and indul- 
gence of their former goveniment,+ 
The Swiss revolutionists were horror- 
struck at these exactions, and all per- 
sons of respectable character, who had 
been misled by the frenzy of democracy, 
seeing that the independence of Swit- 
zerland was destroyed, threw up their 
employments in the service of the in- 
vaders, and lamented in silence the des- 
potic yoke they had brought on their 
country. J _ 

56, A new constitution was speedily 
framed for the confederacy, formed on 
the basis of that established in France 
in 1795, which was proclaimed at Arau 
on 12th April The barriors of nature, 
the divisions formed by mouiftaina, 
lakes, and torrents; the vaiieties of 

* That of General Bnme amounted to 
800,000 francs, or £32,000 sterling,— 'L acre- 
T£LLE, xiv. 210. 

t The French imposed a tax of 15,000,000 
francs, or £000,000, on their democratic “al- 
lies” in Berne, Fribourg, SoleUre, lAizeru, 
and Zurich— a sum far greater than ever 
had been raised before in those simple coim- 
tries in ten years. This was independent of 
19,000,000 irancs, or £760,000, already paid 
by those cantons in bills of exchange and 
cash, and of 5,000,000 fironcs, or £200,000 
worth of articles taken from the arsenals. 
Such were the flrst fruits of republican fra- 
toroisation. 

t The total plunder exacted from the can- 
ton of Berne alone by the French, in 1798, 

VOL. IV. 


character, occupation, language, and 
descent, were disregoMed* and the re- 
public, one and indivisible, was pro- 
claimed. Five directors, entirely in the 
interest of France, were appointed, with 
the absolute disposal «f the executive 
and military power of the state ; and 
by a law, worthy of Tiberius, whoever 
spoke even in a disrespectful manner of 
the newnuthorities was punishable with 
death. Geneva at the same time fell a 
prey to the ambition of the all-engross- 
ing Republic. This celpbrated city had 
long been an object of their desire; and 
the divisions by illnch it was now dis- 
tracted afford^ a favourable opportu- 
nity for accomplishing the object. The 
democratic pa^y loudly demanded a 
uu^on wi^ that power, and a commis- 
sion was appointed by the senate to re- 
port upon the subject. Their report, 
however, was unfavourable; upon which 
General Gerard, who commanded a small 
corps in the neighbourhood, took posses- 
sion of the town and the senate, with the 
bayonet at their i^roats, formally agreed 
to aun%>n hithtne conquering Republic. 

57. But while the rich and populous 
part of Switzerland was thus falling 
a prey to the revolutionary fervour of 
the times, *a more generous Spirit ani- 
mated the shepherds of the small can- 
tons. The people in the mountain dis- 
tricts of Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
Glarus, Sargans, Turgovie, and St-Gall, 
rejecli^d the new constitution The in- 
habitants of tliese romantic and seques- 
tered regions, communicating little with 
the rest of the world, ardently attached 
to their liberties, proud of their heroic 
struggles in defence of ancient freedom, 

amounted to the enormous sum of 42,580,000 
franca or nearly £1,700.000. The parficulars 
are given by Hardonberg as follows 

Fnna. 

Treasure, .... 7,000,000 

Ingots, .... 3,700,000 

Contributions, . , 4,000,000 

Sale of tithes, . 2,000,000 

Wheat seized, . . 17,140.000 

Wine, . . e . 1,440,000 

Artillery and stores in arsenal, 7,000,000 

Total ‘42,280,000 

or £1,688,000.— JoMiNi, HUtoire des Qwrres de 
x. 336-330; and Haruenserg, 
MimeiTa d'un Bommt vi 1$0, 181. 
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and inheriting aU l^e danntlesB intre- 
pidity of thrir forefathers, were not to 
be seduoed by the glittering but de- 
oeitful offers which had deluded their 
richer and more civilised brethren. 
They clearly perceived that, when once 
they were merged in the Helvetic Union, 
their influence would be destroyed by 
the multitude who Vould share their 
privileges ; that they themselves, rude 
and simple, wo&ld soon fall under the 
dominion of the cities, wit(i whose 
wealth and ambition they were wholly 
diaquolifled to intend; and that, in 
the wreck of all Hh^ ancient institu- 
tions, the independence of their com- 
mon country could not long be main- 
tained, They saw that the insidious 
promises of the French envoys had ger- 
minated only in ruinous exactions and 
tyrannical rule, and that irreligion, sac- 
rilege, and infidelity, universally marked 
the invaders’ steps. Eveiy day they had 
proofs of the repentance, when too late, 
of the cantons who liad invited the ene- 
my into their bosom; and multitudes, 
escaping from the theafi^ of Frecich ex- 
actions, fled into their secluded valleys, 
stimulating their inhabitants to resist- 
ance by the recital of their oppressions, 
and offering to aid them with thpir arms. 
Animated by these feelings, the small 
cantons unanimously rejected the new 
constitutioi^ have lived,” said 

they, for several centuries, under a 
republic bssed on liberty and eqiftiUty; 
possessing no other^goods in the %vorld 
but our religion and our independence, 
no other riches but our herds, our first 
duty is to defend them.” 

58. The cleigy in these valleys had 
unbounded ihfluence over their flocks. 
They ^ere justly hon^or-struck at the 
total irreligion which was manifested by 
the French armies in every part of the 
world, and the savage war which they 
waged in an especial manner against the 
Oauiolicfrdth. Theprieststraversedthe 
ranks, with the crucifix in their hands, 
to exhort the peasai^ to die as mar- 
tyrs, if they could not preserve the in- 
dependence and religion of their coun- 
try. “ It is fbr yon,” they exclaimed, 
“ to be faithful to the cause of God ; 
you have received from Him gifts a 
thousand times more precious than gold 


or rLhes — ^the freedom and faith of your 
anc^tors. A peril far more terrible 
thaniheresy now assails you ; impiety it- 
self ffi at your gates ; the enemy marches 
covered with the spoils of your churches; 
you will nojlonger be the sons of William 
Tell if you al^don the faith of your 
fathers ; you are now called on not only 
to oSmbat as heroes, but to die as mar- 
tyrs.” The women showed the same 
ardour as at Berne ; numbers joined the 
ranks with their husbands ; others car- 
ried provisions and ammunition for the 
combatants; all were engaged in the 
holy cause. The tricolor flag became 
the object of eq^l hatred with the 
Austrian standard fiye centuries before : 
the tree (d liberty recalled the pole of 
Gerier ; afi the recollections of William 
Tell mingled with the new-born enthu- 
siasm of themoment. '' We do not fear,” 
said the shepherds of Uri, with touch- 
ing simplicity, ** the armies of France; 
we are four hundred, and if that is not 
Bufl&cient, four hundred more in our val- 
ley are ready to march to the defence 
of their country.” Animated by such 
feelings, the peasants confidently hoped 
for victory; the spots on which the tri- 
umphs of Naefels, Laupen, and Mor- 
garten were to be renewed, were already 
pointed out with exulting anticipations 
of success ; and the shepherds of a few 
cantons, who coulc^not bring ten thou- 
sand men into the field, fearlessly en- 
tered the lists with a power beneath 
which the Austrian monarchy hod sunk 
to the ground. 

59. Aloys Reding was the soul of the 
confederacy. Brave, active, and ener- 
getic, he inherited all the ardent spirit, 
and devoted enthusiasm, which in its 
best days had laid the foundation of 
Helvetic independence. Desoendedfrom 
the ancient founders of the republic, 
related to numbers who had perished 
on the place du Carrousel on the lOth 
August, an old antagonist of the French 
in the Spanish war, he was filled with 
the strongest en^iity at that grasping 
tyranny which, under the name of free- 
dom, threaten!^ to extinguish all the 
liberties of the civilised world. But he 
Was not a mere enthusiast in the cause 
of freedom ; he brought to its support 
military talents of a yery high order, 
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and a thorough practical acquaitJance peiiate struggle, forced the column from 
\nth modern waifare. His mimtai'y Rapperswyl into the defils of Kusuacht. 
knowledge and long experience luade 61. After these disasters, the canton 
him fully aware of the perilous nature of 2ug, which was now overrun by 
of the contest in which his countrymen French troops, accepted the new consti- 
were en^ged, but he flattered himself tution. But Schwyt^ was still unsub- 
that, amidst the precipice and woods dued ; its little army of three thousand 
of the Alps, a Vendean war might be men resolved to defend their country, 
maiutain^tillthe German nations were or perish in the '«attempt. They took 
roused to their relief ; forgetting that post, lyxder lieding, at Mobgakt^n, al- 
a few valleys, whose whole popiUation ready immoi'talised in^he wars of Hel- 
was not eighty thousand, could hardly vetic iiydependonce. At daybreak the 
hope for success in a contest in which French appeared, more than double 
three millions of Bretons and Vendeans their force, descendiiTg the hills to the 
had failed. attack. They itstaSitiy advanced to 

60. The peasants were justly appre> meet them, and, running across the 
hensive of the w|r being carried into plain, encountei'ed their adversaries be- 
their own territories, as the ravages of foro they had come to the bottom of 
the soldiers or the torch of the inoen- the slope. The shock was irresistible ; 
diary might destroy in a momonf the tlie French were borne backwards to 
work of centuries of labour. Reding the summit of the ridge, and after a 
too, was in hopes that, by assailing the furious conflict, which lasted the whole 
French ti'oops when dispersed over a day, the peasants remained masters of 
long line, he might gain a decisive sue- the contested ground. Fresh reinforce- 
cess in the outset of the campaign ; and ments came up on both sides during 
accordingly it was determined to make the night, and the struggle was renew- 
an immediate attadk on Luzern and ed ne;|t ^y wifti doubtful success. The 
Zurich^ A body of four thousand men coolness and skill of the Swiss marks- 
marched upon the former town, which men counterbalanced the immense supe- 
Burrendered by capitulation ; and at it liority of force, aad the greater expe- 
the Swiss got possession of a few pieces nenoe^and rapidity of movement, on 
of ctmnon, which they made a good use the pai^t of their adversaries ; but^ in 
of in the mountain warfare to which spite of all their efibrts, they were un- 
they were soon induced. No sooner able to gain a decisive BU^pess over the 
had they^ade themselves masters of invaders. The ix>clts, the woods, the 
the city, than, like the Vendeans, they thickets, were bristling with armed men; 
flocked to the churches to return thanks every cottage becajne a post of defence, 
to Heaven for their success. Meanwhile every meadow a scene of carnage, every 
two other columns threatened Zurich, stream was dyed with blood. l3arkneBS 
the one from Happerswyl, th6 other put an end to the contest, while the 
from Kichtenswyl; but here they found mountaineers werestill unsubdued; but 
that the French, now thoroughly alarm- they' received intelligence during the 
ed, were advancing in great force ; and night which rendered a longer |ontmu- 
that, ab^doning all thoughts of oflen- ance of the strugglo hopeless, 
sive warfare, it was necessary to con- 62. The inhabitants of Uri and tJn- 
centrate all their forces for the defence terwalden had been driven into their 
of their own valleys. In effect, Schaw- valleys ; a French corps was rapidly 
embourg, with one brigade, surprised manjbdng iu their rear upon Schwytz, 
three thousand peasant at Zug, and where none but women remained to de- 
made them all prisoners ; while Genei*al fend the passes^ the auxiliaries of Sar- 
Nouvion, after a bloody conflict^ won gans and Qlarus had submitted to the 
the passage of the Beuss at Mellingen, invadera Slowly and reluctantly the 
He tifen divided his men into two divi- men of Schwytz were brought to yidd 
sions, one of which, after an obstinate to inexorable necessity ; a resolutiou 
battle, ^ove the pee^ants back into Rich- not to submit tiU two-lJiirds of the oan* 
tenswyl ; while the otiher, after a des- ton (had fallen wds at first coeded by 
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acclamation; but at length, they yielded 
to the peTBuaeiona of an enlightened ec- 
clesiastic and the brave Keding, who re- 
presented the hopelessness of any fur- 
ther contest, and agreed to a convention, 
by which they ware to accept the con- 
stitution, and be allowed to- enjoy the 
use of their arms, their religion, and 
their property, and the Fi'ench troops 
were to be withdi’awn from their fron- 
tier. The othei^mall cantons soon fol- 
lowed their example, and peaca was for 
a time restored to that part of bwitzer 

land. ^ 

63. The same chedhered fortune at- 
tended the arms of the Swiss in the Va- 
lais. The brave inhabitants of the 
rocky, pine-clad mountains which guard 
the sources of the Rhone, descended 
from Tjeuk to Sion, whence they expel- 
led the French garrison, and pursued 
them as far as St Maurice, near the Lake 
of Geneva. Here, however, they were 
assailed by a column of the Republi- 
cans, on their march to Italy, and driven 
. back towards the Upper Valais, An 
obstinate conflict ensuAl at tke \sridge 
o£ La Marge, in front of Sion ; twice the 
Republicans were repulsed ; even the 
Cretins, seeming to have recovered their 
intellect amidst tlie animation^of the 
affray, behaved with devoted courage. 
At length, however, the post was forced, 
and the towi^ can ied by escalade ; the 
peasants, despairing of success, retired 
to their mountains, and the new Von- 
Btitution was prccliymed without op 
position, amidst deserted and smoldng 
ruins. A temporary breathing-time 
from hostilities followed these bloody 
defeats; but it was a period of bitter 
suffering and*huniiliation to Switzer- 
land. Forty thousand men lived at 
free quarters upon the inhabitants ; the 
requisitions for the pay, clothing, and 
equipment of these hetrd taskmasters 
proved a sad contrast to the illusions of 
hope which had seduced the patriotism 
. of its urban population. The rapacity 
and exactions of the cc^miasaries, and 
inferior authorities, exceeded even the 
cruel spoliation of tho directory ; and 
the warmest supporters of the demo- 
cratic party sighed when they beheld 
the treasures, the accumulation of ages, 
and the warlike eto^eS) the provident 
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siaTiJfei of unsuMued generations, sent 
off, Ader a powerful guard, to 1 lance, 
neveh to return. In vain the revolu- 
tionaW authorities of Switzerland, now 
alive to the tyranny they had brought 
on their country, protested against the 
spoliation, and affixed their seals te the 
treasures which were to be carried off ; 
they were instantly broken by the 
French commissaries ; and a proclama- 
tion of the Directory informed the in- 
habitants that they were a conquered 
nation, and must submit to the lot of 
the vanquished.* 

64. All the public property, stores, 
and treasures of the cantons were soon 
declai-ed prize by thi^ French authori- 
ties, the lily^irty of the press was extin- 
guished, a vexatious system of police 
introduced, and those magistrates who 
showed the slightest regard forthelibci> 
ties of their country were dismissed 
without trial or investigation. The 
ardent democrats, who had joined the 
French party in the commencement of 
the troubles, were now the foremost to 
exclaim against their rapacity, and la- 
ment their own weakness in having 
ever lent an ear to their promises. But 
it was all in vain. More subservient 
Directors were placed by the French 
authorities at the head of affairs, in lieu 
of those who had resigned in disgust ; 
and an alliance offe^g^ive an^ defensive 
was concluded at Paris between the two 
republics, which bound Switzerland to 
furnish a contingent of troops, and to 
submit to the formation of twomilitary 
roads through the Alps, one to Italy, 
and onb to Suabia — conditions which, 


as Jomini justly observes, were worse 
for Switzerland than an annexation to 

* Tho rapacity of the French commlasaries, 
who followed in the ro.'ir of the armies, ^ou 
made tJie Swiss regret even tho spoliations 
of Bruno and their first conquerors. Lccar- 
iloi- levied 100,000 crowns in Fribourg, and 
800,000 francs in Berne; and as tho pubUc' 
treasure was exhausted, tho effects of 300 of 
the richest femilies were taken in payment, 
and the principal senators sent as prisoners 
to the citadel oTBesanooi^ till the contribu- 
tion was paid. He was succeeded by Bapinat, 
whose exactions were still more mtolarublo. 
He levied a fresh confaribution of 6,000,000 
francs on Benie ; on Zurich. Fiffiimig, and 
Soleure, of 7,000,000 ; 760,000 francs were 
taken from six abbeys alone.— Habd. vi. 
180, 181. 
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Fitmce, as they imposed upon it nl the 
burdens and dangers of war, wjhout 
either its advantages or its glori(|L 

65. The discontents arisingfrom these 
circumstances were accumulating on all 
sides, when the impositioni of an oath 
to the new constitution brought matters 
to a crisis in the small cantons. All 
took it with the utmost reluctance ; but 
the shepherds of Unterwalden unani- 
mously declared they would rather per- 
ish ; and thither the most determined 
of the men of Schwytz and Uri flocked, 
to sell their lives dearly in defence of 
their country. But resistance was hope- 
less. Eight thousand French embarked 
at Luzern, and liyided at Stanz, on the 
eastern side; while the l^e number 
crossed the beech-clad ridge of the 
Brunig, and descended by the love^ 
lakes of Lungeru and Sainen, at tne 
western extremity of the valley.. Op- 
pressed by such overwhelming forces, 
the peasants no longer hoped for suc- 
cess ; an honourable death was the 
only object of their wishes. In their 
despair they observed little design, and 
preserved hardly any discipline; yet 
such is the force of mere native valour, 
that for several days it enabled three 
thousand shepherds to keep at bay 
above sixteen thousand of the bravest 
troops of France. Every hedge, every 
thicket, every cof^^e, was obstinately 
contested ; the dying crawded into the 
hottest of the fire; the women and 
children threw themselves upon the 
enemy's bayonets; the ^^y-haired 
raised their feeble hands against the in- 
vaders; but what could heroisn^aud de- 
votion achieve against euch desperate 
odds ? Slowly, but steadily, the French 
columns forced their way through the 
valley, the fames of the houses, the 
massaci’e of the inhabitants, marking 
their steps. The beautiful village of 
Stanz, entirely built of wood, was soon 
consumed ; seventy peasants, with their 
curate at their head, perished in the 
flames of the church. Two hundred 
auxiliaries from Schwytz, arriving too 
late to prevent the massacre, rushed in- 
to the thickest of the fight ; and, after 
slaying double their own number of the 
enemy, perished to the lost man. Night 
at len^ drew its veil over these scenes 


of horror ; but the fires from the burn- 
ing villages still threw a lurid light over 
the cliffs of the Engelbexg ; and long 
after the rosy tint of evening had ceased 
to tinge the glaciers of the Titlis, the 
glare of the conflagration illuminated 
the summit of the mountain. 

66. These ti'agical events were little 
calculated to indhce other states to fol- 
low the example of the Swiss in calling 
in the aid of the Flinch democracy. 
The injbabitants of the Grisons, who 
had felt the shocks of the' revolution- 
ary earthquake, tool? counsel from the 
disasters of the3^ bfcthren in the Fo- 
rest Cantons, and invoking the aid of 
Austria, guaranteed by ancient treaties, 
succeeded in preserving their independ- 
epce aqd ancient institutions. Seven 
thousand Imperialists entered Coire in 
the middle of October; and spreading 
through the valley of the Rhine, already 
occupied those posts which were destin- 
ed to he the scene of such sanguinaiy 
conflicts in the succeeding campaign. 
The French, ^ their part, augmented 
rath^ than diminished the force with 
which they occupied Switzerland ; and 
it was already apparent that, in the next 
conflict between these gigantic powers, 
the Alps would become the principal 
theatre of their strife. 

67. In this unprovoked attack upon 
Switzerland, the Dh’ectcgy committed 
as great a fault in political wisdom as 
in moral duty. The neutrality of that 
country was a bet^ier defence to France, 
on its south-eastern frontier, than either 
the Rhine or the iron barrier on its 
north-western. The Allies could never 
venture to violate the neutrality of the 
Helvetic Confederacy, l&t they should 
throw its warlike population.^nto the 
arms of France ; no armies were re- 

uired for that frontier, and the whole 

isposable forces of the state could be 
turned to the Rhine and the Maritime 
Alps. In offensive operations, the ad- 
vantage was equally apparent. The 
French, possessing the line of theRhin^, 
with its numerous fortifications, had 
the best possible base for their opera- 
tions in Germany; the fortresses of 
Piedmont gave them the same advan- 
tage in Italy; w]^ile the great mass of 
the Alps, occupied by a neutral power, 
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rendered their conquests, pushed for- 
ward iu either of these directions, se- 
cure froui an attack in flank, and pre- 
seired the invading army from all lisk 
of being cut off from its resources. But 
when the Alps themselves became the 
theatre of conflict, these advantages 
were all lost to the Republic ; the bul- 
wai'k of the Rhine was liable to be ren- 
dered va^liieless at any time by a reverse 
in Switzerland, And hVance exposed to 
an invasion in the only quarter* where 
her frontier is totally defenceless ; while 
the fortifications bf Mantua and the line 
of the Adige were <il comparatively 
little impoitanoe, when they were liable 
to be tunied by any inconsiderable suc- 
cess in the Ohsous or the Italian baili- 
wicks. The Tyro], besides, with ita 
numerous, warlike, and enthusiastic pr> 
pulation, afforded a base for mountain 
warfare, tmd a secure asylum in ctiso of 
disaster, which the French could never 
expect to find amidst the foreign lan- 
guage and hostile feelings of German 
Switzerland; while, by extending the 
line of operations from lEhe Adfricj^ic to 
the Channel, the Republic was forced 
to defend an extent of frontier, for 
which even its resources, ample as they 
were, might be expected to pivve in- 
sufficient. 

68. Nothing ever done by the revo- 
lutionary government of France ha4 so 
powerful an effect ih cooling the ardour 
of its partisans in Europe, and opefting 
the eyes of the intelligent and I’espect- 
able classes in every other country as 
to their ultimate designs,^ as the attack 

^ Its effect on the friends of ficodom in 
Enjfland may bo judged of from the following 
indignant lines % Coleridge, once an ardent 
suworter of the Revolution, in his noble Ode 
to France, -written in 1797 

** Forfimt me, Fnwdoin, oh, furglv« thoM dreoixii 
1 hear th,v vrAce, 1 hear thy k>ud lament, 

Fnun bleak Helretla'a Itiy cavern* gent— 

1 bear thy groan* upon her blood-staln'd stream* I 
Heroaa, tnat fbr your peaceful country perish'd. 

And ye that, fleeing, spot yonr mountain enow* 

With bleediuf wound*, forgive me that 1 cherished 
One thought that ever bfess’d your cruel foe* ! 

To aoatter rage and traitorone guilt. 

Where pMoe herjealoua hoar had bnut f 
A patriot race to dlelnharlt 
Of all that made their atonny wiUU so dedr. 

« a « * 

O Fraoee ! that meekest heaven, adulterous, blind. 
And patriot only In pernicious t<nli, 

Are these thy beasts, ohamjpJon of human kind, 

* <* * ' * 

To insult the shrine of Llbiftty with spoils 
From freemen turn ; to tempt and to betray ? " 


oo j^itzerland. As loug as the Re- 
publn was contending with the armies 
of ki^gs, or resisting the efforts of the 
aristocracy, it was alleged that it was 
only defending its own liberties, and 
that the wbple monarchies of Europe 
were leagued ^together for its destruc- 
tion. But when, in a moment of gen- 
eral peace, its rulers commenced an 
unprovoked attack on the Swiss Con- 
federacy; when the loud declaimers in 
favour of ixipular rights forced an 
obnoxious constitution on the moun- 
taineers of the Alps, and desolated with 
fire and sword the beautiful lecesses of 
the democratic cantons; the sympathies 
of Europe were awalfeued in favour of 
a gallant a^ snftering people, and the 
nati-^e atrocity of the invasion called 
forth the wishes of freedom on the other 
side. The Whig leaders of England, 
with Mr Fox and Sir James Mackintosh 
at their head, who had palliated the 
atrocities of the Revolution longer than 
was consistent either with their own 
character or their interest as a poli- 
tical party, confessed that “ the mask 
had fallen from the face of revolution- 
ary France, if indeed it ever had worn 
it.'' ** Where,” it was asked over all 

Europe, ** will the Revolution stop ? 
What country could be imagined less 
alluring to their cupidity than that, 
where, notwithstan^ng tlie industiy 
of the inhabitants, the churlish soil 
will barely yield its children bread? 
What government con pretend to favour 
in the eyes of the Directory, when it 
visits with fire and sword those fields 
where the whole inhabitants of a can- 
ton assemble under the vault of heaven, 
to deliberate, like the Spartans of old, 
on their common concerns ? What fidel- 
ity and proof of confidence does it ex- 
pect more complete than that which 
leaves a whole frontier without defence, 
or rather which has hitherto considered 
it as better defended by Uieunaltei*able 
neutrality of its faithful allies, than by 
the ti'iple line of furtresaes which else- 
where guards the entrance its soil ?’'f 

i ‘^Hieinvarfon and destruction of Switzer- 
land,*' says Sir Jatnes Mackintosh, *'is an act 
in comparison with which all the deeds of 
rapine and i^ood perpetrated in the world 
are innocence Itself. It was an unprovoked 
aggression against on innocent country. 
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69. The Ecclesiastical States ^ere 
the next object of attack. It ha^ong 
been an avowed object of ambitionfwith 
the Republican govei'nment to r/rolu< 
ti4)uiBe Rome, and plant the tiicolor flag 
in the city of Brntua. The resolution 
of ai>oleoii and the Directbry to effect 
the overthrow of the PapH govemment, 
woR adopted long before die treaty of 
Cainpo Fonnio. On the 12th Febru- 
ary 1797, the Directory wrote to Napo- 
loou,— '* The possession of the Tyrol 
and Trieste, and the conquest of Home, 
\viil be the glorious fruits of the fall of 
Mantuji/’ On the 19th May 1797, 
Napoleon wrote to the Directory, — 
The Pope is dangerously ill, and is 
eighty-three yeara old. The moment 
1 received this intelligence, i assembled 
all my Poles at Bologna, from wllence 
I shall push them forward to Ancona. 
What shall I do if the Pope dies V* The 
Directory answei-ed, — “The minister of 
foreign affairs will inform General Buo- 
naparte, that they trust to his accus- 
tomed prudence to bring about a de- 
mocratic revolution in the Roman 
states, with as little convulsion as pos- 
sible." The scheme, however, failed 
at that time, as the Pope recovered. 
JVleanwhile the pillage of the Ecclesios- 

which had been the sanctuary of jKjaco and 
liberty for tliroo centuries; rest)ectud as a 
aicrea territory byj^the fiercest ambition, 
raised like its own mountains beyond the 
reach of the stomas which raged on every 
side ; the only government that ever accu- 
mulated wealth without imposing taxes. 
An iimocent treasure sustained by the tears 
of til© poor, but which attested the virtue of 
a long series of magistrates, at length caught 
the eye of the spoiler, and became tlieir 
ruin."— Sir Jabcbs Mackintosh’s fForifcs, iii. 
293. 

* ‘*Tho Pope,” said Cacault, tb© French 
ambassador at Borne, to Napoleon, ” gives us 
ibll satisfaction in everything regarding any 
errors iu accounting, weight, &c„ that may 
occur in the payment of the 80,000.000 francs. 
TfiepaymmUin diarnonds avMntnt to 11,271,000 
francs (i6450,000). Ho has paid 4,000,000 in 
franca, of contributions levied since the treaty 
of Tolentino. But it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that these parents are raised; the 
coimtry is exhausted ; let us not drive it to 
bankruptcy. My agent, eitisen Halloi^vrote 
to me the other day, ‘ Do not forg^i||fltisen 
minister, that tho immense and unceasing 
demands of the army oblige ua to play the 
corsair a mU, and that we must not ent^ 
into discussions, os it would someUmes tulm 
out that wo are in the wrong.’ 1 alwayasup- 


tical States continued without inter- 
mission; and having exhausted the 
public treasury, and drained the country 
of all its specie, the French agents laid 
their rapacious hands trpon all the jew- 
els and precious stones they could find. 
The value of the pluhder thus got was 
astonishing;.* 

70. The situation of the Pope had 
thus become, since the’ French con- 
quests ill Italy, in th# highest degree 
precarious. Cut oflT, by the Cisalpine 
republic, from any support from Aus- 
tria ; left by tho treeiy of Campo For- 
mio entirely at the iriprcy of the French 
Republic ; threatened by tlie beaviugs 
of the democratic spirit within, his own 
dominions, and exposed to all the con- 
tagion arising from the complete es- 
tablishment, and close vicinity, of re- 
publican governments in the north of 
Italy, he was almost destitute of the 
means of resisting so many seen and 
unseen enemies. The j>ontiflcal trea- 
sury was exhausted by the immense 
payments stipulated by the ti*eaty of 
Tolentiqp, and the enormous subse- 
quent contributions levied by the 
French generals ; while the activity 
and zeal of the revolutionary clubs in 
all the principal towns of the Ecclesi- 

portod a mortal war against th© Pope, as long 
as the Papal government resisted ; but now 
that it is prostrated at our ft^t, 1 am become 
exceodingly pacifle ; Jhbinkluch asystemis 
both for yourintorest and for that of the Direc- 
tory.” On the 2.')th May 1797, the same am- 
bassador wrote to l!{apoloon : — ” 1 am occu- 
pied in collecting and transporting Arum 
hence to Milan all the diamond and jemts t 
can collect ; I send there also whatever m ntade 
the subject of dilute in tho payments of tho 
contributions. You will keep in view that 
the people here ore e'xliaustea, and that it is 
iu vain to expect the destitute to pay. 1 take 
advantage of these circumstances tf prostrate 
at your feet Rome and tho Papal govern- 
ment.”' On tho 5th August 1797, ho again 
wrote to Nopoleon,— “Discontent is at its 
height in the Papal States ; the government 
will fell to pieces of itselj; oa I have rweat- 
edly predicted to you. But it is not at Rome 
that tho explosion will take place : too many 
persons or© hero dependent upon the expen- 
mturo of thegroA. The payment of 8,000,000, 
stipulated by the treaty of Tolentino, at the 
close of so many previous losses, haS' totally 
exhausted this old carcass, '^'e are •nujevng it 
expire by a slow Jire; It will soon crumble to 
t^o dust The revolutionists, byoMelersting 
matters, would only hasten adusolutlon oer* 
tslu and inevitable^* 
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astical States^ was daily increasing with 
the prospect of success. To enable tho< 
goveniment%o meet the insatiable de- 
xnands of the French army, the pnn- 
cipal Homan families, like the Pope, 
had sold their gold, their silver, their 
jewels, their hdl'ses, their carriages, 
their finest pictures, in a word, all their 
valuable effects ; bi^t the exactions of 
the Republican agents were still un- 
abated. In despair, they had xf^course 
to the fatal expedient of issuing a paper 
circulation, bearing a forced vdlue ; but 
that, in a country destitute of credit^ 
soon fell to an inconsiderable value, and 
augmented rather tnan relieved the 
public distress. 

71. Joseph Buonaparte, brother to 
Kapoleon, had been appointed ambas- 
sador at the court of Home ; but as his 
character was deemed too honourable 
for political intrigue. Generals Duphot 
and Sherlock were sent along with him, 
to do that at which it was feared he 
might spurn. The foimer had become 
known from his success in effecting the 
overthrow of the Genoese arjptocracy. 
The French embassy, under*th®ir di- 
rection, soon became the centre of the 

* It would appear, however, that the French 
ambassador was by no means satiaflod with 
the first ctCTorts of the llomau patriots.*' “They 
have manifested,” said Joseph Buonaparte to 
Napoleon, “iSrSihe disposition to overturn 
the Rovomment, b\!A»on® of the resolution. 
If they have tfioughi^ * ^ ■ 

and the great men of . 
sMen like wTOcn, anri 

all to 

arrested. •— Letter ^ Joe^h to ifapoleon, IGth 
1797 ; Cor^tfp, Coi\ftd. 

rnt.rf forthwith intimate to the 

^ ^ Napoleon to his brother 
Joseph, ambassador there, “ that if General 
kjniodiately sent away from 
Romo, the llepubhc will rocrard it an a 


revUutionai'y action, and those numer* 
ouBurdent characters with which the 
Italjfm cities abound, flocked there as 

1/U IV'UULUUluu AWUUU, MUM. ....W...-, 

next great explosiou of democratic fer- 
vour was to be expected.* In this ex- 
tremity, Pifia VI., who was albove eighty 
years of agC, and sinking into the 
grave, called his counsels the Aus- 
trian General Provera, already dis- 
tinguished in the Italian campaigns; 
but Napoleon #ind the Directory soon 
compelled the humiliated Pontiff to 
dismiss that intrepid counscllor.i* As 
his recovery iUeu seemed hopeless, the 
instructions of government to their 
ambassador were to delay the procla'- 
mation of a republife till his death, 
when the •vacant chair of St Peter 
might be overturned with little diffi- 
culty ; but such was the activity of the 
revolutionary agents, that the train 
was ready to take fire before tliat event 
took place, and the ears of the Homans 
were assailed by incessant abuse of the 
ecclesiastical government, and_vg\i|^'ijj 
ment declamations in favour,!^' tT 
lican freedom. ^ repub- 

72. The resolution tc\>^ 

i overturn the 

inp itfi/eelivips of regard ft' 
ment, on tM point ofregt>ir the Papal govern- 
arc ruining all your xtSfbring Atixwui, You 
Bponsibility rests on ys fairs; the whole re- 
troops will give you r uur head. The French 


5 licpublic will roffErdl it ns cl doda^ 

lat^hthf^mostimpo^ 
Austrian com- 
numder from tho Roman troopa You will 
^ deprived of the 
SS,?***^ Homan troops, but that 

ni™ ^wouty-lour hours ho depart ttom 
Rome. AMtime a high tone ; Jt is only by 
evincing the greatest firmness, and making 

taken, will wmplete its ruin. At the same 
of state, that the French Republic^ canti^ 


troops will give you i 

the revolts with w/ assistance in quelling 
mu continue yo'wtijclwyou are meuacud, u 
;he Pope present course.' Should 

prevent must do your utmost fo 

A/yntominatwn of a sweeseor, and brina 
^^imJrrewlMtm. Impend upon it. the King 
of Naples will not stir. Should he do so, yoil 
wiU mfarm him that tho Roman people arc 
mider tv protection of the lYench Ucmiblic ; 
Duz at the same timo you must hold out to 
him secretly that the French government u 
^9 negotiations vith him. In 
a w ord, you must be as haughty in public os 

^ entering Rome : 

him believe that it is for 
hfe interest not to do so. Should no revolu- 
so that 

there is no pj^nce for preventing the noinl- 

t^^inal Alton! is not put in nomination, 
declare, that the moment that is done, I will 
Rome."— Secret Deep,, Napoleon to 
^hBwnaparte, dated PaMertano, 2(khSept 
eri it is to berecoUect- 

w, v^e sent to the French ambassador at 
^*a 0 , wto Prance was still and oomplctelv 
the Holy See, and whin Vh? 

some oonditfons of the treaty of Tolontino. 
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Prtpal government, like all the <aW 
ambitious projects of the DirectorjS re- 
ceived a very great impulse from thpi re- 
ascendancy of J acobin influence at Phris, 
by the results of the revolution of 18th 
Fructidor. One of the first measures of 
the new government was to ifespatch an 
order to J oseph Buonapari^ at Rome, to 
promote, by all the means in his power, 
the approaching revolution in the Papal 
Stiites ; and above all things to take 
care that, at the Pope’s death, no sue- 


Joseph to intimate to the Pope that 
three thousand additional troops had 
been forwaided to Ancdna ; that if the 
Austrian general Provera was not dis- 
missed within twenty-four hours, war 
would be declared ; tjiat if any of the 
revolutionists who been arrested 
were executed, reprisals would forth- 
with be exercised on the cardinals; 
and thaj, if the Cisalpine republic was 
not recognised, it would be the signal 
for immediate hostilities. At the same 


cessor should be elected to the chair 
of St Peter.* Napoleon’s language to 
the Roman pontiff became daily more 
menacing. Immediately before setting 
out for Rastadt, he ordered his ];)rothert 
* Talleyrand, on October, wrote to 
Joseph l)uuu.aparto at Rome,— V You have 
two things, citizon-gcnoral, to do : 1. To pre- 
vent, by all possible means, the King of 
Naples from entering the Papal territory.* 
S. To increase, rather than restrain, the good 
dispositions of those who think tliat It is 
high time the reign of the popes should hnish ; 
ill u word, to encourage the aspirations of 
the Roman people towards liberty. At all 
events, take care that we get hold of An- 
cona and a large portion of the coast of Italy.” 
Eleven days afterwards La Rdvellibre-lj^paux 
— -the I’resident of the Directory, wrote to Na* j 
poleou , — “ In regard to Rome, the Directory 
cordially approve of the instructions you have 
ivcu to your brother, to prevent a successor 
eitig appointed to Pius V 1 . We must lay hold 
of tho present favourable circumstances to (Z«- 
liver JEwrope from the pretended Papal mpre~ 
ma/cy. Tuscany will next attract your atten- 
tion. You will, theref<we, if hostilities are re • 
sumed, give the Graiia-duko his congi, and 
facilttcde by every meant the eetablishment of a 
free and repretentative government in Tutcany. 
— Corretp. Confld. iv. 244, -(October 21, 1797), 
t " I cannot toll you, citiEon-ambassador,” 
said Napoleon, “what indignation 1 felt when 
1 heard that Provera was still in the gorvjce 
of the Pope. I/ot him know instantly, that, 
though the French Republic is at peace with 
the Holy See, it will not for an instant suffer 
any officer or agent of the Imperialists to hold 
any situation under the Papal govorument. 
You will, therefore, insist on the dismissal of 
M. Provera within twenty-four hours, on pain I 
of instantly demanding your passports. You 
will let him know that I have moved three 
thoua-md additioniil soldiers to Ancona, not 
one of whom will recede fill Provera is dis- 
missed. Ijet him know further, that if one 
of the prisoners for political offences is exe- 
cuted, Gfurdhial Rusca and the other car- 
dinals shall answer for it with their hea^ 
Finally, make him aware that, the xnoi||mt 
yon quit tho papal territory, Ancona wfll be 
incorporated with the Cisalpine Republic. 
You VBiU easily understand that the last 
T>hrase must be spolrea, not written. ”—Napo- 
LSOK to JOBKVR BUONOPARTE, NoV. 14, 1797. 


time, ten thousand troops of the Cisal- 
pine Republic advauctJfl to St Leon, in 
the Papal Duchy gf Urbino, and made 
themselves maaters of that foa'tress; 
while at Ancona,, which was still gar- 
risoned by French troops, notwith- 
standing its stipulated restoration by 
the treaty of Tolentino to the Holy 
Sec, the democratic party openly pro- 
claimed *‘theAnconite republic.” Simi- 
lar revolutionary movements took jdace 
at Cometo, Civita Vecchia, Pesaro, and 
Sinigaglia; while at Rome itself, Jo- 
seph Buonaparte, by compelling the 
Papal goi^mmdht to liberate all per- 
sons confined for political otfences, sud- 
denly threw forth upon the capital se- 
vei’al hundreds of the most heated re- 
publicans in Italy. After this gi’eat 
additiotf to the strength of the revolu- 
tionists, measures were no longer kept 
with the government Seditious meet- 
ings were constantly %eld i8 every part 
of thweity ; immense collections of tri- 
color cockades were made to distinguish 
the insurgents, andMeputations of the 
citizens openly waited upon the French 
ambassador, to invite him to support 
the insurrection, to which he replied 
in ambiguous terns — The fate of na- 
tions, as of individuals, being buried in 
the womb of futurity, it is not* given 
to me to penetrate its mysteries.” 

73. In this temper of men’s minds, a 
spark was sufficient to occasion an ex- 
plosion. On the 27th December 1797, 
an immense crowd assembled, with se* 
ditiouB cries, and moved to the palace 
of the French anfbassador, where they 
exclaimed, “Vive la Rdpublique Ro- 
maine ! ” and loudly invoked the aid of 
the French to enable thorn to plant the 
tricolor fiag on the Capitol. The in- 
surgents displayed the tricolor cockade^ 
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and evinced the most menacing dispo- 
sition ; the deuget was extreme ; from 
similar beginnings the overthrow of the 
governments of Venice and Genoa had 
raxndlj follow^. The Papal ministers 
sent a regimentnf dragoons to pi’event 
any sortie of the revolutionists from 
the palace of the French ambassador ; 
and they repeatedly warned the insur- 
gents, that thoir orders were to allow 
no one to leavt its precincts, lluphot, 
however, indignant at being restrained 
by the pontifical troops, drew his sword, 
rushed down staircase, and put 
himself at the 4iead of one hundred 
and fifty armed Roman democrats, wko 
were nowcontending with the dragoons 
in the court-yard of the palace ; he 
was immedlabaly killed by a discharge 
ordered by the sergeant commanding 
the patrol of the Papal troops ; and the 
ambassador himself, who had followed 
to appease the tumnlt, narrowly escaped 
the same fate. A violent scuffle en- 
sued, several ]>ersons were slain and 
wounded on both sides ; and, after re- 
maii|ing several hour# in tlg^e i^eatest 
alarm, J oseph Buonaparte with ms suite 
retired to Florence. 

74. This catastrophe, however ob- 
viously occasioned by the revolutionary 
schemes which were in agitation at the 
residence of the French ambassador, 
having taken place within the precincts 
of his pala<il, wo^nhajipUy a violation 
of the law of nations, a&d gave the 
Directoi^ too fair a ^ound to demand 
satisfaction. Thef instantly resolved 
to make it the pretext for the imme- 
diate occupation of Rome, and over- 
throw of the Papal government. The 
march of troeps out of Italy was counter- 
manded, and Bertlder, the commander- 
in^chiff, received orders to advance ra- 
pidly into the Ecclesiastical States. 
Meanwhile, the democratic spirit burst 
forth more violently than ever at An- 
cona and the nei^bouring towns ; and 
the Papal authonty was soon lost in all 
the provinces op the easl^ slope of 
the Apennines.: To tnese accumulated 
disasters, the Pontiff could only oppose 
the fasts and prayers of an a^ con- 
,,clave-» weapons of cpiritual warfare 
little calculated tonrrest the conquerors 
of Areola and Lodt Berthier, without 


an ^nstanVs delay, carried into execu- 
tion the orders of the Directory. Six 
thojusand Poles, who on the wreck of 
theiV countiy had entered the French 
seiTice, were stationed at Rimini to 
cover the Cisalpine Republic ; a resei-vc 
was established at Tolentino, while the 
commander- in -chief, at the head of 
eighteen thousand veteran troops, en- 
tered Ancona. Having completed the 
work of revolution in that turbulent 
district, and secured the fortress, ho 
crossed' the Apemiines ; and advancing 
by Foli^o and Kami, appeared on the 
10th February before the Eternal City. 
Tlie Pope, in the utmost consternation, 
shut hittiself up tHe Vatican, and 
spent night and day at the foot of the 
altar in ftnploring the Divine protec- 
tion.* 

ft 

* The Directory, in Iheir orders to Berthior, 
prescril>od to hhn a course us perfidious as 
it WSU5 hostile. Their words wore as follows : 
— “The intention of the Directory is, that 
you tnarcb as fectveii/ and rapidly as possible 
on Borne with 18,000 men. Coleiity is of the 
utmost importance : that alone can insuro 
Ruccess. The King of Naples will probably 
sendan envoy to your headquarters, to whom 
vou will declare that the Froncligovomraont 
h aettuUed by no cmbUiotis designs : and that, 
if it was goiierotis enough to restrain its in- 
dignation at Tolentino, when it had much 
more serious causes of complaint against the 
Holy Boo, it is still more probable that it 
will do the same now. While holding out 
these aasurauoes, yo^will at the same time 
advance as rapidl y as possible towards Borne ; 
the great object is to keep your design secret, 
till you are so near that city that the King of 
Naples cannot prevent it. When within two 
days' inarch of Rome, menace the Pope and 
all tlie members of the government, in order 
to tei;^ify them, and make them take to 
flight. Anived in Borne, employ yowr whole 
ia^iumce to eetadlisfi a JBoinan ivpublie ” — 
Hard. v. 222. 

Berthier, however, was too much a man of 
honour to enter c.ordially Into the revolution- 
ary projects of the Diroctoxy. On 1st Janu- 
ary 1728, ho wrote to Kapolron.;— * I always 
told you the command in Italy was not 
suited to me. 1 Wish to extricaU mynliffirom 
remlutiom. Pour years* service in' them in 
America, ten in France, is enough, general. 
I shall ever be ready to combat as a soldier 
for my country, but have nO desire to bo mix- 
ed up with re volutiouory politics, * * It would 
appear that the Roman people generally had 
no greater desire than he h^ to be involved 
in a revoitttion : for, on the morning of bis 
arrival at city, he wrote to Nai>oTeon 
have been in Borne dnoo this morning; 
but I hate found nothing but the utmost con- 
steniAUon among the InhabitautB. 0ns soli- 
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75. Rome, almost dofenoeless, woald i 
have offered no obstacle to the entra ice 
of the French troops ; but it was part 
of the policy of the Directory to make 
it appear tl^t their aid was invoked by ! 
the spontaneous will of the injiabitanta. 
Contenting himself, therefoi'^, with oc- 
cupying the castle of St Angelo, from 
which the feeble gufurds of the Pope 
were soon expelled Berthier kept his 
troops for five days encamped without 
the walls. At length the revolutionists 
having completed their preparatiAns, a 
noisy crowd assembled in the Campo 
Vaccino, the ancient Forum ; the old 
foundations of the Capitol were made 
again to resound yrith the cries — if 
these were not dictated by the spirit — 
of freedom, and the venerable ensims, 
bearing the S. P. Q. R, after the lapse 
of fourieeu hundred yeai's, floated in^ 
the winds. The multitude tumultu- 
ously demanded the overthrow of the 
Papal authority; the French troops 
were invited to enter ; the conquerors 
of Italy, with a haughty air, passed the 
gates of Aurelian, ^efilcd through the 
Piazza del Popolo, gazed on the inde- 
structible monuments of Roman gran- ! 
deur, and, amidst the shouts of the in- 
habitants, the tricolor flag was displayed : 
from the summit of the Capitol. 

76. But while part of the Roman 
populace, mistakingjtheii' recollections 
for prophecies, were surrendering them- 
selves to a pardonable intoxication upon 
the fancied recovery of their liberties, 
the agents of the Directory were pre- 
paring for them the sad realities of 
slavery. The Pope, who had •been 
givu'ded by five hundred soldiers ever 
since the entry of the Republicans, was 
directed to retire into Tuscany ; his 
Swiss guard relieved by a French one, 
and he himself ordered to dispossess 
himself of all his temporal authority. 
He replied, with the fimness of a mar- 
tyr, I am prepared for every species 
of disgrace. As supreme Pontiff, 1 am 

tarif patriot has appeared at headquarters ; he 
((fmd to pwf at my di^oeat ttoo thmeawt gal- 
ley-ilaveo; you may believe how I received 
that proposition. My further presence here 
is useless. I beseotm you to recall me ; it is 
tlio greatest boon you can possibly confbr 
upon m(i.**—JBerihivf to Nap^u, lOth Feb. 
1708 ; Cforresp. Oanjfid. iv. 610. 


resolved to die in the exercise of all 
my powers. You may employ force — 
you have the power to do so ; but know 
that though you may bepasters of my 
body, you are not so of my soul. Free 
in the region where it is placed, it fears 
neither events nor the sufferings of 
this life. I stand on the threshold of 
an other world; there I shall be sheltered 
alike from the violence and impiety of 
this.” Force was soon ediployed to dis- 
possess him of his authority ; ho was 
dragged from the altar in his palace, 
his repositories were ali^ausacked and 
plundered, the rin^ e\%n torn fi*om his 
fingers, tlie whole effects in the Vatican 
and Quirinal inventoried and seized, 
and the aged pontiff conducted, with 
only a few domestics, amidst the brutal 
jests and sacrilegious songs of the French 
* dragoons, into Tuscany, where the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Grand-duke 
strove to soften the hardships of his 
exile. But though a captive in the 
hands of his enemies, the venerable old 
maii%till retained the supreme autho- 
rity in IheichurJb. From his retreat 
in the convent of the Chartreuse, he 
yet guided the councils of the faithful ; 
multitudes fell on their knees wherever 
he passei}, and sought that benediction 
from a captive which they would, pei'- 
haps, have disregarded from a ruling 
pontiff. , ^ 

77. The Bubsequenftreatment of this 
venerSble man was as disgraceful to 
the Republican government as it was 
honourable to his piety and constancy 
as the head of the church. Fearful 
that, from his virtues and sufferings, he 
might have too much influence on the 
continent of Italy, he w^ Removed by 
their orders to Leghorn, in Marc^ 1799, 
with the design of transfemng him to 
Cagliari in Sardinia ; and the English 
cruisers in the Mediterranean redoubled 
their vigilance, in the generous hope of 
rescuingthefatherof an opposite church 
from the persecution oi his enemies. 
Apprehensive of posing thrir prisoner, 
the French altered his destination, 
forcing him to traverse, often during 
the night, the Apennines and the Alps» 
in a rigorous season, he at len|^h reachs< 
ed Videnoe, where, after an illness of 
ten days* he expired in the eighty- 
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second year of his age, and the twenty- 
fourth of has pontificate. The cruelty 
of the Directoiy increased as he ap- 
proached the^r dominions ; all his old 
attendants were compelled to leave him, 
and the Fatber^of tlie Faithful was al- 
lowed to expire, attended only by his 
confessor. Y et even in this disconsolate 
state, he derived the highest satisfaction 
from the devotion and rev/*rence of 
the people in*^ the provinces of France 
through which he passed. Multitudes 
from Gap, Vizelle, and Grenoble, flocked 
to the road td^teceive his benediction ; 
and be frequency iepoated, with tears 
in his eyes, the words of Scripture : 
** Verily, I say unto you, I have not 
seen such faith, no, not in Israel** 

7S. But long before the Pope had 
sunk under the persecution of his op- 
pressors, Rome had experienced the' 
bitter fruits of republican fraternisa- 
tion. Immediately after the ^ntty of 
the French troops, commenced the re- 
g^ilar and systematic pillage of the city. 
Not only the churches and th# con- 
vents, but the p^acdl of the cardinals 
and of the nobility, were laid waste. 
The agents of the Directoi'y, insatiable 
in the pursuit of plunder, and merci- 
less in the means of exacting it, ran- 
sacked every quarter within its walls, 
seized the most valuable works of art, 
and stripqpd the Eteimal City of those 
treasures which Had survived the Gothic 
Are and escaped the rapacious hknds of 
the Spanish soldiers in the reign of 
Charles V. The bloodshed was much 
less, but the spoil collected incompar- 
ably greater, than at the disastrous sack 
which followed the storm of the city 
and death fif the Constable Bourbon. 
Almost all the great works of art which 
have since that time been collected 
throughout Europe, were then scat- 
tei'Cd abroad* The spoliation exceeded 
all that the Goths or Vandals had ef- 
fected. Not only the palaces of the 
Vatican and the Monte Cavallo, and 
the chief nobility o^Eome, but those 
of Castel Gandotfo, on the margin of 
the Alban lake, of Temcina, the Villa 
Albani, and others in the environs of 
Rome, were plundered of every article 
bf value whu^ ;th^ possessed , The 
whole sacerdotal hmts of the Pope and 
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cardinals were burnt, in order to col- 
lect from the flames the gold with which 
they were adorned. The Vatican wae 
stripped to its naked walls ; the im- 
mortal frescoes of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, yhioh could not bp removed, 
alone remaned in solitary beauty amidsi 
the general desolation. A contribution 
of four millions of francs in money, 
two millions in provisions, and three 
thousand horses, was imposed on a city 
already exhausted by the enormous ex- 
actidhs it had previously undei-goiie. 
Under the directions of the infamous 
commissary Haller, the domestic lib- 
rary, museum, furniture, jewels, and 
even the private clothes of the Pope, 
were sol^. Nor did the palaces of the 
Roman nobility escape devastation. 
The noble galleries of the Cardinal 
‘Braschi, and the Cardinal York, the 
last relic of the Stuart line, underwent 
the same fate. Others, as those of the 
Chigi, Borghese, and Uoria palaces, 
were rescued from destructiou onl}/ 
by enormous ransoms. Everything oi 
v^ue that the treaiy of Tolentino had 
left in Rome became the prey of re- 
publican cupidity ; and the very name 
of freedom soon became odious from 
the sordid and infamous crimes which 
were committed under its shelter. 

79. Nor was the oppression of the 
French confined the plunder of pa- 
laces and churches. Eight cardinale 
were arrested and sent to Civita, Cas- 
tellana ; while enoimous contribution 
were levied on the Papal territoty, and 
brought home the bitteniess of con- 
tiuest to every poor man*s door. At the 
same time, the ample territorial posses- 
sions of the church and the monasteriep 
were confiscated, and declared national 
property ; a measure which, by drying 
up at once the whole resources of the 
affluent classes, precipitated into the 
extreme of misery the numerous poor, 
who were maintained by their expen- 
diture or fed bjr their bounty. All the 
respectable citizens and clergy were 
in fetters ; and a bgse and despicable 
faction alone, among whom, to their 
disgrace be it told^ ^ere found four- 
teen cardinAls, followed in the train oi 
their oppressors ; and at a public fes- 
tivaly returned thanks to God for the 
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miseries they had brought t.pon their downwards, was held in the Pantheon, 
t countiy. at which an address was am-eed ou to 

80. To such a height did the dis* General Berthier, in which they de- 
orders rise, that they excited the in- dared their detestation pf the oxtor- 
dignation of the army itself, albeit little tions which had been practised inRome, 
scrupulous in general about the means protested that they w^uld no longer 
by which plunder was acqujpt^ While be the instruments of the ignominious 
the agents of the Directory were thus wretches who had made such a use of 
enriching themselres and sullying the their valour, and insisted for immediate 
name of France by unheoi-d-of spolia- payment, of their large an'ears. The 
tion, the inferior officers and soldiers discontents soon wore b 3 alarming an 
were sulfcring the greatest piivations. aspect, that Massena, who had assumed 
For several months they had been the command, ordered all the troops, 
without pay, their clothes were woi*n excepting three thousaiffi, to leave the 
out, their feet bare, their knapsacks capital But theyi refused to obey ; 
empty. Indignant at the painful con- and another meeting, at which still 
trust which their cqpditiou offered to more menacing language was used, 
that of the civil agents, who were daily having shortly after been held, which 
becoming richer from the spoils of the his soldiers refused to disperse, he was 
city, and comparing their penury wAh compelled to abandon the command, 
the luxurious condition of the corps •and retire to Ancona^ leaving the direc- 
stationed in tlie Cisalpine republic, the tion of the aimiy to General d’Alle- 
officers and soldiers in and around mogue. At the same time the troops 
Rome gave vent to open and unmea- in Mantua raised the standard of revolt, 
sured temis of vituperation. Ou the and, resolving to abandon Italy, had 
24th Febriiaiy a general meeting of aU already fixed all their days' mai‘ch to 
the officers, from the rank of captain Lyons £^d4he bdhks of the Rhone^^ 

* Tlio. reniunstrauoe framed by the Frcuoh Borne and the Ecclesiaatica] States; we swear 
army at this great mooting in the X'anihcou that we will no longer be the instilments of 
boars The first cause of our discontent is the wretches who have perpetrated them, 
regret that a horde of robbers, who have in- We insist tiiat the effects seised firom various 
siiiuated tiiemselvos into the oonfideuco of individuals, belonging to states with whom 
the nation, sliould deprive us of our honour, wo ore still at peace, be restored ; and, Indo- 
These men enter the chief bouses of Romo, pendent of our pay, we persist in demanding 
give themselves out for persons authorised to justice «pm the official aij^. devoid monsters, 
receive contributions, ^rry off all the gold, plunged nighi, and day in %xury and ddmuch- 
jewels, and horses; in a word, every article ery, uht^lmve committed tkerolfberiea andspoli- 
of value they can find, without giving any re- aiions in Boiue.”— S t Cvn, Hist. Mil. 1. 282. 
ceipts. This conduct, if it remains unpunish- A singular occurrence took place at the re- 

ed, is ca1eula.tdd to bring eternal disgrace on volt in Mantua, highly characteristic of the 
the French nation in the eyes of the whole composition of the French army in Italy at 
universe. WecouldfUmish a thousand proofs, this period. The chief of the twelfth demi- 
of these assertions. The second cause is the brigade, when endeavouring, sword in hand, 
misery in which l>oth ofReers and men are in- to defend the standard with which ho was in- 
volved ; destitute of pay for five months ; in tnistcd. killed one of the grehadiors. His 
want of everything. The excessive luxuiyof fellow-soldiers immediately exclaimed, We 
the officers of the staff affords a painfUl con- wUl not revenge our comrade ; you aue only 
trast to the naked condition of the g^efal doing your duty.” The chief o^o fourteenth 
body of the army. The third cause of tlio wishing, for the same reason, to resist the 

S ineral discontent is the arrival of General mutineers, they unscrewed their bayonets 
assona. The soldiers have not forgotten the from their guns, to prevent his being injured 
extortions and robberies he has committed in the strife whirii ensu^ for its seizure, 
wherever he has been ifi vested with the com- a single officer was insulted or maltreat- 

luand. The Venetian territory, and above aU ed; the battsJions answered by unanimous 
Padua, is a district teeming with prooih of his remsals all exhortations to return to their 
immorality.” In an address to Berthier hrom duty, but the sontlhels saluted the officers 
the officers of the army, the expressions are when they passed, as if in a state of the most 
still more strong The soldiers aro.ln the perfect snbbrdination. No acta of pillage foL 
utmost miseiy for want of pay. Many mil- lowed the raising of the standard of revolt, 
lions are in the public cheat; three would though the shops where it broke out were all 
discharge their arrears. We disavow in the oi>en aa(|l ungmiTdod. I'he soldiers thero^ 
sight of Heaven, in whose temple we are as- eqdally as then* brethren at Borne, were loud 
sembled, the crimes committed in the city of in their efiRidemnat|K& of the officers end 
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81. The Homan populace, encouraged 
by these dissensions among their op- 
pressors, deemed the opportiinity &- 
Tourable to slfako off the yoke, and re- 
cover their independence. But they 
soon found that it is easier to invite 
an enemy within your walls than expel 
him when the gates are placed in his 
hands. The assemblages in Home were 
soon dispersed with great slaughter 
by Genei^ d'lvUemagne ; and, collect- 
ing a few troops, he moved rapidly to 
Velletri, and Caatel Gandolfo, routed 
the insurgent^Vho had occupied these 
posts, and strubk Cfuch a terror into 
the inhabitants, that they quickly threw 
aside their arms, and abandoned ell 
thoughts of further resistance. 

82. Meanwhile the work of revolu- 
tion proceeded rapidly in the Roman 
states. The whole ancient institutions 
were subverted ; the executive was 
made to consist of five consul^, after 
the model of the French Directory; 
heavy contributions and forced loans 
wereexactedfrom the wealthier classes; 
the legislative power ^^as veirted in two 
chambers, chosen by the lowest r^ks, 
and the state divided into eight depart- 
ments. But, to preserve the entire de- 

dence of this government on the 
nch Directory, it was specially pro- 
vided that an cJliance, offensive and 
defensive, |^hould immediately be con- 
cluded between tno French and Roman 
republics ; that no laws made by the 
Roman lemslative bodies should either 
be promulgated or have force without 
the approval of the French general sta- 
tioned at Rome ; and that he might, of 
his own authority, enact such laws as 
might apperfr necessary, or were ordered 
by th| French Directory. At the same 
time edicts published, prohibiting 
the nobles^ under severe penalties, from 
dismissing any of their domestics, or 
discontinuing any of their charitable 
donatlous, on account of the diminished 
or ruined state of their fortunes. 

civil authorities who had ^'efznbezzled all the 
lunda whidi should have gOne to the puy- 
ment Of their arrears.'* In the midst of so 
much revolutionary profligacy and corrup- 
tion, it is plearing to have to record traits so 
honourable to the French army.— Bar aouay 


63. While the Roman states were thus 
undergoing fusion in the revolutiouaiy 
crucible, the constitution of the Cisal- 
pine republic disappeared as rapi^y as 
it had been formed Towards the end 
of March, a ti'eaty was concluded at 
Paris betw^n the French republic and 
its infant offspring, by which it was sti- 
pulated that the latter should receive 
a French garrison of twenty-two thou- 
sand infantry, and two thousand five 
hundred cavalry, to be paid and clothed 
while there by it ; and that, in case of 
war, they should mutually assist each 
other with all their forces. This treaty, 
which placed its resources entirely at 
the disposal of Fra^uce, was highly un- 
popular in the whole Cisalpine repub- 
lic; and^it was not without the ut- 
most difficulty, and by the aid, both of 
threats of ari'esting a large portion of 
their members, and unbounded pro- 
mises in case of eompliance, that the 
councils could be brought to ratify it. 
The democratic spirit extended greatly 
in the country. Those chosen to the 
principal offices of government were all 
men of the most violent temperament, 
and a conspiracy was generally formed 
to emancipate themselves from French 
thraldom, and establish, instead of a 
Gallic yoke, real freedom. To curb this 
dangerous disposition, the Directory 
sent Trouvd, a nj?m of a determined 
character, to Milsm ; and his first care 
waste suppress, by measuresof severity, 
the spirit of freedom which threatened 
to thwart the ambitious projects of the 
French government. With this view 
the Constitution of the republic was 
violently changed by the Transalpine 
forces; the number of deputies was re- 
duced from 240 to 120, and those only 
retained who were known to be devoted 
to the French government. After this 
violent revolution, Trouvd, who was de- 
tested throughout all Lombw-dv, was 
recalled, and Brune and Fouche were 
successively sent in his stead ; but all 
their efforts proved ineffectual to stem 
the torrent. The discontents went on 
continually increasing, and at length 
recourse was openly had to military 
force. On the morning of the 6th De- 
cember, the legialativ<t body was sur- 
rounded wRh foreign^!^ bayonets; the 
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senators opposed to the Preach interest 
were expelled ; several members of the 
Directory were changed, and' the gov- 
ernment was prostrated, as in France 
and Holland, by a milit^ despotism. 
The democratic constitution, establish- 
ed by Napoleon, was immeojately an- 
nulled, and a new one established under 
the dictation of the French ambassador, 
in the formation of which no attention 
was paid to the liberties or wishes of 
the people. 

84. These violent changes, introduced 
by the mere force of militaiy power, 
occasioned the utmost discontent in 
the Cisalpine I’epublic, and contributed, 
more th^ anythiit^ that had yet oc- 
curred, to cool the ardour of the Italian 
revolutionists. “ This, then,” it was said, 
** is the faith, the fraternity, and ihe 
friendship which you have brought to* 
us from France ! This is the liberty, the 
prosperity, which you boast of having 
established in Italy! What vast ma- 
terials for eloquence do you afford to 
those who have never trusted to your 
promises ! They will say, that you only 
promised liberty to theltalianB,in order 
that you mkht be the better enabled to 
plunder and oppress them ; that under 
every project of reform were concealed 
new ami still more grievous chains ; that 
gold, not freedom, is your idol ; that 
tliat fountain of everything noble or 
generous is not made for you, nor you 
for it; dually, that the liberty of France 
consists entirely in words and speeches; 
in the howHng of a frantic tribune, and 
the declamations of impudent sophists. 
These changes which, with despotic 
power and so much unconcern, you 
have effected in the Cisalpine govern- 
ments, will assuredly prove the fore- 
runner .of the fall of your own re- 
public.” * 

85. While Lombardy was thus writh- 

* Lucien Bacnaparte did not ^hesitate, at 
Hihm, to give vout to the same scntimeats. 

** Nothing," said he, "can excuse the bad 
Ihith which has characterised these transac- 
tions. The innovations in the Cisalpine re- 
public, tending as they do to bridge popular 
h-eedom by the excessive power they confer 
upon the Directory, especially the exclusive 
right of proposing laws, are worthy of eternal 
condemnation. J^ations, disgusted at last 
with the vain and empty name of liberty 
vrhich France is continually sounding in thoir 


ing under the withering grasp of the 
Firauch republic, the King^of Sai'diuia 
was undetgoing the lost acts of humi- 
liation from his mercileu allies. Tho 
early peace which this’ monarch had 
concluded with their « victorious gen- 
eral, the fidelity with which he had 
discharged his engagements, the hrm 
support which the possession of his for- 
tresses given to their arms, were 
unable to save him fibm spoliation. 
The Directory persisted in believing 
that a rickety republic, tom by intes- 
tine divisions, would a more solid 
support to their pofve»than a king who 
had devoted his last soldier and his last 
gun to their service. They soon found 
an excuse for subjecting him finally to 
their power, and rewarding him for his 
faithf^ adherence to their cause by the 
forfeiture of all his continental domin- 
ions. After the unworthy descendant 
of Emmanuel Victor had opened the 
gates of Italy to France by the fatal 
cession of the Piedmontese fortresses, f 
hia life had been a continual scene of 
mortifipti^n anit humiliations. His ter- 
ritories were traversed in every direc- 
tion by French columns, of whose ap- 
proach he received no notification ex- 
cept a statement of the supplies required 
by them’, which he was obliged to fur- 
nish gratuitously to thellepubliOau com- 
misBaries. He was compelled to banish 
all the emigrants fn!3n hii^dominions, 
and oppress his subjects by enormous 
contributions for the use of his insati- 
able allies; while i!he language of the 
revolutionary clubs, openly patromsed 
by the French ambast^or and agents, 
daily became more menacing to the regal 
government. » 

86. At length they threw off the mask. 
The insurgents of the valleys of the Ta- 
naro and the Boiinida assembled to the 
number of six thousand in the neigh- 

oats, and with tho constitutionB given to them 
One day, only to bo taken away the next, will 
finally couoeivo a well-founded detestation of 
the Bepublic, and prefer their fonner submis- 
sion to a sovereign.*'— Botta, ii. 5S. 

t The magnitude of the obligation thus 
conferred by Piedmont on France, Was fully 
admitted by the Directory. ‘ Never," sajid 
they, on congratulating Gharlos Bibinanuel 
on nis aoceasiou to the throne — ** Never will 
France forget the obligations which she owes 
to tiao Prince ef Piedmont."— Ham*, vii. 7Si. 
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boprhoad of Carrosio, supported by two 
thousand troops of the Ligiiriau repub- 
lic, who left ^enoa at mid-day, with 
drums beatiiigWd the tricolor flag fly- 
ing. GinguenO, the French ambasa^or, 
endeavoured to persuade the king, in the 
usual language of revolutionist^ that 
there was no danger in conceding all th'e 
demands of the iustfigents, but groat in 
opposing any resistance to thei» wishes ; 
and eti'xmgly iSrged the necessity, as a 
measure of security, of his placing the 
citadel of Turin in the hands of aFrench 
garrison ; while the Ligurian republic 
resolutely refused ally passage for the 
Piedmontese troops through that port 
of their territories which required to 
be passed before the insulated district 
of Can-osio could be reached. This was 
soon followed by a menacing proclama- 
tion, in which they declared their reso- 
lution to support the insurgents to the 
utmost of their power ,* while the French 
ambassador continued to insist for a 
complete pardon of these rebels, on con- 
dition of their laying down their arms ; 
and, abov^ all, for thi immfdi^ta sur- 
render of the citadel of Turin. When 
the troops of Piedmont approached the 
Ligurian territory to attack the rebels 
in Carrosio, the French ambass^idor for- 
bade tlicm to pass the frontier, lest they 
should violate the neuti’ality of the al- 
lied repub^c. Notwithstanding this, 
they came up witn the united forces of 
the insurgents and Genoese, aiM de- 
feated them in twq engagements, with 
such loss, that it was evident their total 
overthrow was at hand. 

87. The Directory now made no show 
of preserving moderation. They pre- 
tended that I conspiracy had been dis- 
covered for renewing the Sicilian Ves- 
pers with all the French in' Piedmont^ 
and, as a test of the king not being in- 
volved in the design, insisted on the 
immediate cession of the citadel of 
Turin. Pressed on all sides, threat- 
ened with insurrection in his own do- 
minions, and menaced with the whole 
weight of republican vengeance, the 
king at length submitted to theii’ de- 
mands ; and that admirable fortress, 
the masterpiece of Vauban, which had 
stood, a centuiy before, the famous 
siege which enabled the Austrian forces, 


under Eugene, to advance to its relief, 
and terminated in the expulsion of the 
French from Italy, was yielded without 
a struggle to tlieir arms. The surrender 
of this impregnable stronghold put the 
King of S^dinia entirely at the mercy 
of the Frencji troops. He was no longer 
pemiitted even the semblance of regal 
authority. French guards attended him 
on all occasions, and, under the g\)ise 
of respect, kept him a state prisoner in 
his own palace ; while the ambassadors 
of the other powers, deeming Piedmont 
now a French province, wrote to their 
respective sovereigns, requesting to be 
recalled from Turin, where the French 
ambassador was nojr the real monarch. 
The Repi^blican generals improved the 
time to reduce the unhappy monarch 
to despair. They loaded all his minis- 
^rs, civil and military, with accusa- 
tioDS, and insisted on their dismissal 
from his court and capital ; forced him 
to abandon all proceedings against the 
insurgents of every description ; new- 
modelled the goveniment according to 
their republican ideas, and compelled 
him to deliver up all the places he had 
taken from the Genoese rejjublic. 

88. For a few months this shadow of 
authority was left to the kiug ; but at 
length his complete dethronement was 
effected. Ho was charged with having, 
in his secret corr^pondence with Vi- 
enna, allowed a wish to escape him, 
that he might soon be delivered from 
his imperious allies ; and only made his 
peace with the Directory by the imme- 
diate payment of 8,000,000 francs, or 
£820, boo. When the Homan republic 
was invaded by the Neapolitans, he was 
ordered to furnish the stipulated con- 
tingent of eight thousand men ; aiid 
this was agreed to. The suri’ender of all 
the royal arsenals was next demanded; 
and during the discussion of that de- 
mand, theFronchunderJoubert treach- 
erously commenced hostilities.* No- 
* Recovering, in the last extremity, a por- 
tion of the courage which, if earlier exerted, 
might have averted their fate, the Pied- 
montese cabinet at this crisis prepared a 
manifesto, which the Directory instantly and 
caroftilly suppressed. It boro “ The Pied- 
montese goverumeut, in the anxious wish of 
BTfaring its subjects the tnistbrtunes which 
threatened it, has acceded to all tb^ demands 
of thep^nch republic, both in contilMious, 
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varra. Suza, Coni, and Aleas.indria, were 
BurpriHed ; a few battalions who at- 
tempted to resist were driven into Tu- 
rin, where the king, having drained the 
cup of misery to ^e dregs, was com- 
pelled to resign all his continental do- 
minions, which were immediately taken 
possession of by the French authorities. 
A fugitive from his capital, the ill-fated 
monai’ch left his palace by torch-light 
during the night, and owed his safe 
retreat to the island of Sardinia to the 
generous efforts of Talleyrand, then 
ambassador at Turin, who protected 
him from the dangers which threatened 
his life. A provisional government was 
immediately established in Turin, com- 
posed of twenty-five of the most violent 
of the democratic party ; while Groujhy 
took possession of the treasury, arsenals, 
aud fortresses of the kingdom, and pub-^ 
lished a proclamation, denouncing the 
pain of death against whoever had a 
pound of powder or a gun in his pos- 
session, and declaring that any of the 
nobles who might engage in an insur- 
rection should be arrested, sent to 
France, and have half their goods con- 
fiscated. 

clotliing, and stippliesfor the Army of Italy, 
thouffh greatly exceeding the engagements 
which it itod contracted, and whicli were so 
burdensome as entirely to exhaust the royal 
treasury. Ills majesty has even gone so far 
as to agree to pl.'ice in ^eir hands the citadel 
of Turin ; and the very day on which it was 
demanded, he gave orders for the furnishing 
of the contingent stipulated by the treaty. 
At the same moment he despatched a mes- 
senger to Paris to negotiate concerning other 
demands which were inadmissible, in particu- 
lar the 8u rrender of all the arsenals. Butin the 
midst of these measures, the commander of 
the French garriscu in the citadel of Tutm 
violently seized possession of the towns of 
Novarra, Alessandria, Chivasso, aud Suza. 
His mrijcaty, profoundly afflicted at those 
events, feels it his duty to declare thus pub- 
licly, that ho has faithnilly performed aU his 
eugagemeuts to Franco, and given no provo- 
cation wliatevor to the disojstrous events 
which threaten his kingdom.** Qroueby, the 
French general, forced 'the king to suppress 
this proclamation, threatening to bombard , 
him in his own palace in case of refusal* 

The unworthy intrigues, falsehoods, and 
menaces by which the resimwtion of the 
throne was forced upon the king, are thus 
detailed by the same general in his secret re- 
port to the Directory : — *‘The moment had , 
now arrived, when all the springs which 1 
had prepared were to be put in motion. At 
VOL. IV. 


89. While these events were in pro- 
gress in the north of It^iy, war had 
arisen and a kingdom b^n ovei'thrown 
in the south of the peni^ula. Naples, 
placed on the edge of the revolutionaiy 
volcano since the erection of the States 
of the Church into a separate republic, 
had viewed with the utmost alarm the 
progress of the deiiiooratic spirit in its 
dominicuB ; and on th^ occupation of 
Rome by the French troops, thirty 
thousand men were stationed in the 
mountain passes on th^rontier, in the 
belief that an immediate invasion was 
intended. These \ip()r8ben8ions were 
not diminished by the appeai*ance of 
the expedition to Egypt in the Medi- 
terranean, the capture of Malta, and the 
vicinity of so large a force to the coasts 
of Naples. Rightly judging, from the 
fate of the otlier states in Italy, that 
their destruction was unavoidable,eithor 
from internal revolution or external* 
violence, if measures were not taken to 
avert the danger, the Neapolitan cabi- 
net augmented their military establish- 
ment, ^nd^oreny entered into negoti- 
ations with Austria, — whose disposition 
to put a stop to the further encroach- 

thU crisis au envoy came to mo from the 
king ; ho was a man to be gained, .and was 
so ; other persons were also corrupted ; but 
the great difficulty was, that thesef proposi- 
tions all emanated from the king, and that 
no writing reached me, eo that^in no event 
could I be disavowed. Circumst>ection was 
the mexe necessary, as war was not yet declared 
against tAe King of Sardiniaf aud it was ne- 
cessary to act BO that his resignation might 
appear to be voluntary. 1 confined myself 
to threatening the envoy, and sent him out 
of the citadel. Meanwhile, my secret agents 
were inoossantly at work ; the envoy return- 
ed to me ; 1 announced the arrival of columns 
which had not yet come up ; ^and informed 
him that the hour of vengeance had arrived; 
that Turin was surrounded on all sides, that 
escape was impossible, and that unqualified 
submission alone remained. The Council of 
State had sat all the morning ; my hidden 
emissaries there had carried their point. The 
conditions 1 exacted were agreed to. I In- 
sisted, as an indispeusable preliminaxy, that 
all -the Piedmontese troops which had been 
assembled in Turin for a month past should 
be dismissed ; In presence of Clausel, the king 
signed the order; and after eight hours of 
furtheraltercation. thesame officer compelled 
him to sign the whole articles which 1 hod 
required.'’^— Baud. vil. 116 , 120. See also The 
Resignation, correctly given in Habd. vli. 
etj«a. j 
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infants of France was obvious from her ing to their usual practice, by requir- 
occupation the G risonsy^for the pur- i ngthe immediate liberation ox all those 
pose of conceding measures for their of the democratic party who were con- 
common defe^e. The French ambas- fined for political offences ; and though 
eador, Garat, a well-known republican, this demand was highly obnoxious to 
in vain endeavoured to allay their ap- the court, yet such was the teri’or in- 
prehensions; but, at the some time, spired bythe^republican arms, that they 
smiled at the feeble militaty force with were obligea to comply. Meanwhile, 
which they hoped *00 arrest the con- intrigues of every kind were set on foot 
querors of Areola and RivolL o by their agents in the Neapolitan ter- 

90. Considei^ed merely with reference ritories ; insolence of their ainbas- 
to the number and equipment of its sador knew no bounds; the grossest 
forces, the Neapolitau monarchy was libels against the queen and the royal 
by no means ft be despised, and was family were daily published in the Ro- 
oapable, apparently, M interfering with man papers, under the direction of the 
decisive effect in the approaching strug- Frenchgenerals ; and a general military 
gle between France and Austria in the survey was made ^f the Neapolitan 
Italian peninsula. Itsinfantry consisted frontiers, and transmitted to the Direc- 
of thirty thousand regular soldiers and tory at #aris. During these i-evolu- 
fifteen thousand mUitia ; the artillery, tionary measures, however, the Freucli 
organised by French officers, was on Svere daily augmenting their forces at 
the best possible footing ; and the cav- Rome, and making preparations for of- 
alry had given proof of its efficiency in fensive operations ; and the cabinet of 
the actions on the Po, in the commence- Naples was warned not to put any re- 
ment of the campaign of 1796. Foi'ty liance on so distant a power as Austria, 
thousand men were ordered to be add- as the republican troops in the Eccle- 
ed to the army, to raise it 4 ki ^e war siastical States would be adequate to 
establishment^ and the mUitia to be the conquest of Naples before the Im- 
quadrupled. But these energetic mea- perial forces could pass the Po. But 
sures were never carried into full exe- the court was firm ; the military pre- 
cution; notwithstandingthein^position parations were continued with unabat- 
of heavy taxes, and liberal donations ed vigour, and a treaty, offensive and 
from the nobility and clergy, insur- defensive, was concluded with the Em- 
moimtable ^fficuRies were experienced peror, by which the King of Naples was 
in the levying ana equipping so large a to be assisted, in the event of an inva- 
body of tiuops ; and the effectiveforces sion, by a powerful army of Au^ians. 
of the monarchy never exceeded sixty It was no part of the first design of the 
thousand men, of which one-third were Neapolitans to commence hostilities, 
required to garrison the fortresses on but to wait till the Republicans were 
the frontier. These troops, such as fully Engaged with the Imperislists on 
they were, proved utterly deficient in the Adige, when it was thought their 
military spirit ; the officers, appointed forces might act with effect in the centre 
by court intrigue, had lost all the con- of the peninsula. 

fidence of the soldiers ; and the disci- 92. Matters were in this inflammable 
pline, alternately carried on upon the state in the kingdom of Nap^eiii, when 
German and Spanish systems, was in intelligence arrived of the glorious vic- 
the most deplorable state. To crown tory of the Nile, ahd the total destruo- 
the whole, the common men, especially tion of the French fleet on the shores 
in the infan tiy, were destitute of cour- ,of Egypt, which WiU be recounted in 
age^ singular oircu^tance in the de- thei|lucceeding ebaptw* The effect pro- 
Boendants of ^e Samnites, but which duced over all Europe, but especially 
has invariably been the disgrace of tiie in Italy, by this great event, was truly 
Neapolitan army sinoe the fall of tile electric^ It was the greatest defeat 
Rom^ emmre, whicli the French had experienced since 

91 . The j^ench commenced their re- tiie lise of the Republic ; it annihilated 
volutionary measures in Naples, accord- their naval power in the Mediterranean, 
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left Malta to its fate, and, above all, 
seemed to banish Napoleon and hia vic- 
torious troops for ever from the scene 
of European warfare. The language of 
humiliation and despondency was forth- 
with laid aside ; loud complaints of the 
perfidy and extortion oj French 
armies becameuniversal; and the giddy 
multitude, who had recently hailed 
their approach with tumultuous shouts 
of joy, taught by bitter experience, now 
prepared to salute, with still louder ac- 
clamations, those who should deliver 
them from their yoke. The enthusi- 
asm at Naples was already very great, 
when the arrival of Nelson with his 
victorious fleet aiLthat port raised it to 
the highest possime pitch. He was re- 
ceived with more than regA honours ; 
the king and the queen went odt to 
meet him in the bay ; the immense atftl 
ardent population of the capital rent 
the air with their acolamations ; and 
the shores of PosUippo were thronged 
with crowds anxious to catch a glance 
of the conqueror of the Nile. The re- 
monstrances of the French ambassador 
were unable to restrain the universal 
joy; the presence of the Bntish admiral 
was deemed a security against every 
danger — a signal for the resurrection of 
the world against its oppressors. In 
vain Ariola, and the more prudent coun- 
sellors of the kin& represented the ex- 
treme peril of aftacking, • with their 
inexperienced forces, the veterans of 
France before the Austrians were ready 
to support them on the Adige. These : 
wise remonstrances were disregarded ; 
and the war paity, at the head of which 
were the queen and Lady Hamilton, the 
wife of the British ambassador, succeed- 
ed in securing a decision in favour of 
the immediate commencement of hos- 
tilities. ' 

93. Though irritated to the last de- 
gree at the determined stand which the 
King of Naples hod made against their 
revolutionary designs, and the open joy 
his subjects had testified at th«|r ^s- 
asters, the Fi'ench were by no means 
desirous at this time to engage in im- 
mediate warfare with a new opponent 
The battle of the Nile, and consequent 
isolation of their bravest army and best 
general, had greatly damped the arro- 


gance of their foimer presumptipn ; 
their finances were in a state of inex- 
tricable confusion ; thf| 'soldiers, both 
at Rome and Mantua, Aad lately muti- 
nied from want of pa^; and the force.^ 
of Austria, supported, as it was fore- 
seen they would be, by those of Russia, 
were rapidly increasing both in num- 
bers and efficieuoy. In these circum- 
stanoeg, it was their obvious policy to 
temporise, and delay ftie overthi-ow of 
the Neapolitan monarchy till the great 
levies they were makii^ in France were 
ready to take the fiem, and keep in 
check the Imperil farces on the Adige 
till the work of revolution in the south 
of Italy was cocnpleted. Meanwhile, 
the affiliated republics were called on 
to take their full share of the burdens 
consequent upon their alliance with 
France. Every man in Switzerland 
capable of bearing arms, from sixteen 
to forty-five years of age, was put in re- 
quisition; the King of Saidinia com- 
pelled to advance 8,000,000 francs ; the 
Cisalpine republic assessed at a loan of 
24,00O,0fi0 frafics, or ^£1, 000,000 ster- 
ling, *and required to put its whole 
contingent at the disposal of France ; 
and a fresh contribution of 12,000,000 
francs imposed on the Roman terri- 
tory, t>esides assignats being issued 
on the security its ecclesiastical 
estates. 

94. Previous to cue eommencemenx 
of Hostilities, the Neapolitan govern- 
ment had requested the Austrians to 
send them some general capable of di- 
recting the movements of the large 
force which they had in readiness to 
take the field. The Aulic Council sent 
(General Mack, an officer Who stood high 
at Vienna in the estimation of military 
men, but who, though skilled in sketch- 
ing out plans of a campaign on paf)er, 
and possessed of considerable talent in 
straiegetical design, was totally desti- 
tute of the penetration and decision re- 
quisite for success in the field. Nelson 
at once saw yirough his character. 
*'Mack,'’ said be, ‘^cannot travel with- 
out five carriages. I have formed my 
opinion of him ; would to God that I 
may be mistaken — an opinioh which, 
to the disgrace of Austria, was too fully 
verified in the events at Ulm, which 
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have given a mournful notoriety to his 
name. 

95. For longLthe Directory persisted 
in the belief tlm the Neapolitans would 
never venture to take the field till the 
Austi’ian forces vjere ready to support 
them, which it was known would not 
be the case till the following spring. 
They had done nothing, accordingly, 
towards concentrating their troops ; and 
when there cohld no longer be any 
doubt that woi* was about to commence, 
their only resource was to send Cham- 
pionnet to ta^' the command of the 
army in the enviro^ of Rome. He 
found them dispersed over a 'Surface 
of sixty leagues. Macdonald, with six 
thousand, lay at Terracinsi, and guaided 
the narrow defile betwixt its rocks and 
the Mediterranean Sea ; Casa-Bianca, i 
with the left wung, five thousand strong, 
occupied the reverse of the Apennines 
towards Ancona; in the centre, Genei*al 
Lemoine, with four thousand men, was 
stationed at Terni, and watched the 
central defiles of the same mountain- 
chain ; while five thouAmd wgre in the 
neighbourhood of Rome. Thus tSrenty 
thousand men were stretched across the 
peninsula from sea to sea, while double 
that number of Neapolitans were con- 
centrated in the envii*oua of T^apua, 
ready to separate and overwhelm them. 
This was rei^ered the more feasible, as 
the bulk of the foi%es of the cabinet of 
Naples, advanced in the Abruzzi,*had 
passed, by a considerable distance, the 
Republicans at Roxfte and Terraciua. 
Circumstances never occurred more fa- 
voui*able for a decisive stroke, had the 
Neapolitan geneitds possessed capacity 
to undertake, *or their soldiers courage 
to execute it. 

96, Mack began his operations on 
the 23d of November ; but, instead of 
profiting by the dispersion of the French 
force, to throw an overwhelming mass 
upon their oehtre, and detach and sur- ; 
round the right wing and troops at 
Rome, which were .'so jfr advanced as 
almost tn invite his seizure, he divided 
his forces into five columns to enter 
the Roman territory by as many dif- 
ferent points, of attack. A corps of 
seven thousand infSantiy and six hun- 
dred horse was destined to advance 
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along the shore of the Adriatic, towards 
Ancona*; two thousand men were di- 
rected against Temi and Foligno ; the 
main body, under Mack in person, con- 
sisting of twenty thousand infantry and 
four thousand cavalry, was moved for- 
ward, throiig^ the centre of the penin- 
sula, by Valmontone, on Frescati ; while 
eight thousand infantry and three hun- 
dred cavalry advanced by Terracina and 
the Pontine marshes on Albano and 
Rome, and five thousand men were em- 
barked on board some of Lord Nelson’s 
ships, to be landed at Leghorn, and ef- 
fect a diversion in the rear of the ene- 
my. The overwhelming force which 
was directed against ]^e8cati, and which 
threatened to separa^ the Republicans 
stationed fhere from the remainder of 
the Irmy, obliged Ohampionnet to eva- 
cuate Rome and concentrate his forces 
at Temi ; and the King of Naples made 
his triumphal entry into the Eternal 
City on the 29th. So wretched, how- 
ever, was the state of discipline of his 
troops, that they soon fell into confu- 
sion merely from the fatigues of the 
march and the severity of the rains, 
and anired in as great disorder, at the 
termination of a few days’ advance, as 
if they had sustained a disastrous de- 
feat. While Mack was reoiganising 
his shaken battalions at Rome, General 
Lemoine succeeded in surrounding and 
making prisoners thlf corps of two thou- 
sand men which advanced against Terni ; 

I while Giustini, who commandedanother 
I little column in the centre, was driven 
I over the mountains to the main body 
on the<banks of the Tiber. The corps 
which advanced against Ancona, after 
some trifling success, was thrown back 
about the same time within the Neapo- 
litan frontier. 

97. These successes, and the accounts 
ho received of the disordered state of 
the main body of the enemy's forces at 
Rome, encoui-aged Ohampionnet tokeep 
his ground on the western slope of the 
Apennines. Stationing, therefore, Mac- 
donald, with a large force, at Civita 
Castellana, perhaps the ancient Yeii, 
a city surrounded by inaccessible pre- 
cipices, and impassable nivines, crossed 
only by two lofty bridges, he hastened 
himself to Ancona, to accelerate the 
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formation ol the panes artilfeiy, and 
the organisation of the reserves of the 
army. This distribution of hia forces 
exposed the troops at Civita Castellana 
to the risk of being cut off by an imip- 
tion, in force, of the energy upon the 
line of their retreat at T^rni ; but the 
Republicans had not to contend either 
with tlie genius or the troojis of Napo- 
leon. Mack, persisting in the system 
of dividing his forces, exposed them to 
defeat from the veterans of France at 
every point of attack, and, in truth, 
their character was such that by no 
possible exertions could they be brought 
to face the enemy. One of his columns, 
commanded by tl« Chevalier Saxe, des- 
tined to turn Civita Caatelj^na on the 
left, was attacked, at the Bridge of 
Borghettoover the Tiber, by Kniaaswite, 
at the head of three thousand of the 
Polish legion, and totally defeated, all 
its artillery being taken. The other, 
intended to turn it on the right, en- 
countered the advanced guard of Mac- 
donald near Nepi, and was speedily 
muted, with the loss of two thousand 
prisoners, all its bjiggage, and fifteen 
j^ns. In the centre, Marshal Bourcard 
in vain endeavoured to force the bridge 
of Rome, thrown over the chasm on the 
southern side of Civita Castellana ; and 
at length Mack, finding both his wings | 
defeated, withdrew his forces, and be- 1 
gan to meditate a new design for dis- 1 
lodging his antagonists from their for- 
midable position, 

98. Instructed by this disaster, both 
in regard to the misei'able qijality of 
his own troops and the ruinous selec- 
tion he had made of the point of attack, 
Mack resolved upon a different disposi- 
tion of his forces. Leaving, therefore. 
Marshal Bourcard, 'vtrith four thousand 
men, in front of CMta Castellana, he 
transported the main body of his army 
to the left bank of the Tiber, with the 
design of overwhelming Lemoine in the 
centra] and important position of Temi. 
This movement, which, if rapidlj^ exe- 
cuted with steady troops, might have 
been attended 'Mth decisive success, 
became, from the slowness with which 
it was performed, and the wretched 
quality of the soldiers to whom it wm 
intrusted, the source of irreparable dis- 


asters. Qenersd Metch, who command- 
ed bis advanced guard^five thousand 
strong, having descended from the 
mountains and surpijised Otricoli on 
the road to Terni, was soon assailed 
there by General Mkthieu, and driven 
back to Calvi, where he was thrown 
into such consternation by the arrival 
of Kniazwitz on ’his flank with fifteen 
hundi'ftd men, that laid down hia 
arms, with four tliousaud men, tliough 
botli the attacking columns did not ex- 
ceed three thousand fivi^undred. After 
this check, accompanied with such dis- 
graceful conducS^ on the part of the 
troops, Mack despaired of success, and 
instantly commenced his retreat to- 
wards the Neapolitan frontier. The 
King of Naples hastily left Rome in the 
night, and fled in the utmost alarm to 
his own capital, w'hile Mack retired with 
all his forces, abandoning the Ecclesi- 
astical States to their fate. Champioimct 
vigorously pursued the retiring col- 
umns ; the French troops entered Rome ; 
and General Dgmas, cut off with three 
thouianA men from the main body, 
and driven noi*thward to Orbitello, con- 
cluded a convention with Kellennann, 
by which it w'as agreed that they should 
evacuate the Tuscan States without 
being considered as prisoners of war. 
Seventeen days after the opening of the 
campaign, the Neafolitai% troops were 
ex^lled at all points from the Ecclesi- 
astical territory ; Rome was again in 
the hands of the Republicans ; eighteen 
thousand veterans had driven before 
them forty tliousand men, splendidly 
dressed and abundantly equipped, but 
utterly destitute of the ^liscipline and 
courage requisite to obt^n success in 
war. 

99. Such was the terror inspired by 
I these disasters, that the court of Naples 
j did not conceive themselves in safety 
even in their own capital On tlie 2lBt 
December, the royal family, during the 
night, withdrew on hoard Nelson’s ile0t| 
and embarked ^or Sicily, taking with 
them the most valuable effects in the 
palaces at Naples and Caaerta, the chief 
curiosities in the museum of Portici^ 
and above a million in Sjpecie from the 
public treasury. « The inhabitants of 
the capital were thrown into the utmo^ 
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consternation when they learned in the 
morning that the roy^ family and min- 
isters had all leaving to them the 
burden of main ^lining a disastrous and 
ruinous contest with France. Nothing, 
of course, could be expected from the 
citizens, when the leaders of the state 
had been the first to show the example 
of desertion. The revolutionary spirit 
immediately broke out in the Memo- 
cratic part of tue community ; rival 
authorities were constituted, the dis- 
sensions of par^y paralysed the effoits 
of the few who were attached to their 
country, and every^hkJg seemed to pro- 
mise an easy victory to the invaders. 

100. Meanwhile Chompionnet was 
engaged in preparations for the con- 
quest of Naples — an object which, con- 
sidered in a military point of view, 
required little more than vigour and 
capacity, but which, politically, could 
not fiiil to be highly injurious to the 
interests of France, by the demonstra- 
tion it would afford of the insatiable 
Tiatui*8 of the spirit o^propagandism 
by which its government was feufited, 
and the dispersion of its military force 
over the whole extent of the peninsula 
which it would produce. The sagacity 
of Napoleon was never more elearly 
evinced than in the resistance which he 
made to the tempting offers made to 
him in his fipst campaign for the con- 
quest of Romo ; and the wisdom oniis 
resolution was soon manifested by me 
disastrous effects w^ich followed the 
extension of the French forces into the 
extremity of Naples, when they had 
the whole weight of Austria to expect 
on the Adige. ^ Untaught by the ruin- 
ous consequences of an undue dispersion 
of force oy the Austrian commander, 
Championnetfellinto precisely the same 
error in the invasion of the Neapolitan 
dominions. He had at his disposal, 
after deducting the garrisons of Rome 
and Aincona, twenty-one thousand in; 
fantry and two thousand cavalry, having 
received considerable ^reinforcements 
from Ihe north of Italy since the con- 
test commenced. This fbroe he divided 
into five columns; on the extreme 
right, Rey, wil^ two thousand five hun- 
dred infantry and eight hundred caval- 
ry, was ordered to aavance by the Pon- 


tine mashes to Terracina, while Mac- 
donald, with seven thousand foot and 
three hundred horse, 2 )UBhed forward 
to Ciprano ; Lemoine, with four thou- 
sand infantiy and two hundred cavalry, 
was directed to move upon Sulmomi : 
while seven tkousand infantiy and two 
hundred horse, under Duhesme, ascend- 
ed the course of the Pescara to Popoli, 
whei*e’thcy were to effect their junction 
with the division of Lemoine. The ob- 
ject of these complicated movements 
was to assemble a formidable force in 
front of Capua and along the stream of 
the Voltumus; but tlie difficulty of 
uniting the different columns, after a 
long march in a mountjiinous and rug- 
ged countiy, was so great that, htid 
they^ieen opposed by an enemy of skill 
ajd resolution, they would have expe- 
rienced the fate of Wurmser, when he 
divided his army in presence of Napo- 
leon on the opposite sides of the lake 
of Giirda. 

101. Notwithstanding their perilous 
dispersion of force, the invading army 
at all points met with surprising suc- 
cess. The divisions under Rey and 
Macdonald found Mack posted with 
twenty-five thousand men in a strong 
position behind the Voltumus, stretch- 
ing from Castella Mare to Scafta di Ca- 
jazzo, having Capua, with its formidable 
ramparts, in the cectre, and both its 
wiugs covered by a numerous artillery. 
But nothing could induce the Neapo- 
litan troops to face the enemy. After 
a sliai'p skirmish, their advanced guard 
abandoned the wooded cliffs of Itri, 
and flea through their almost impreg- 
nable thickets to Gaeta, the strongest 
place in the Neapolitan dominions, but 
which surrendered with its garrison, 
three thousand six hundred strong, on 
the first summons bf General Rey, with 
an inferior force. The troops in the 
rear, behind the Voltumus, seized with 
an unaccountable panic, at the same 
time abandoned their position and ar- 
tillexy, tta,d sought refuge under the 
cannon of Capua. Thither they were 
pursued in haste by Macdonald's divi- 
sion; but the guns of the ramparts 
opened upon his troops so teiiible a fire 
of grape-sW, they were repulsed 
with great slaughter ; and had the Nea- 
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politan cavalry obeyed Ma'^k’s brder to 
charge at that critical momeAty that 
dividioQ of the French army might have 
been totally destroyed. 

102. But though the junction of the 
diviBious of Key and Macdonald^ and 
the capture of Gaeta, ga^*Champlon- 
not a solid footing on the great road 
from Rome to Naples, in fi'ont of the 
VoltumuB, his situation was daily be- 
coming more critical. For more than a 
week no intelligence had been received 
from the other divisions of the army ; 
the detachments sent out to gain intel- 
ligence, found all the mountain-passes 
in the interior of the Abruzzi choked 
up with snow, ai^ the villages in a 
state of insurrection ; Itri, Fondi, and 
all the posts in the rear ot^the army, 
soon fell into the hands of the peasSnts, 
who evinced a courage which afforded 
a striking contrast to the pusillanimity 
of tlie regular forces. The victorious 
division was insulated in the midst of 
its conquests. At the same time, the 
insurrection of the rural districts, in 
support of the monarchy, spread with 
the utmost rapidity in the whole level 
fields of the Terra di Uavoro ; a large 
assemblage of armed peasants collected 
at Sessa, the bridge over the Voltumua 
was broken down, and all tlie insulated 
detachments of the army were assailed 
with a fury verjL different from the 
languid operatiuusuf Ihe regular forces. 
Had Mack profited by his advantage^ 
and made a vigorous attack with his 
whole centre upon Macdonald’s divi- 
sion, there is reason to think that, 
notwithstanding the pusiUaniihity of 
his troops, he might have forced them 
to a dis^trous retreat. 

103. But the Austrian general had 
now lost all confidence in the forces 
under his command ; and the vacilla- 
tion of the provisional government at 
Naples gave him no hopes of receiving 
support from the rear In the event of 
^saster. An attempt against the moun- 
tains of Ciqazzo with a few^ttalions 
failed ; Bamaa had not yet arrived 
with iiie troops from Tuscany; of nine 
battidions, routed at the passage of the 
Voltumua, none but the oncers had 
entered Naples, the common men hav- 
ing aR disappeared ; and he Wob aware 


that a powerful party, having ramifica- 
tions in his own cam]>, was disposed to 
take advantage of the ti^cinity of the 
French army to overturn the royal au- 
thority. Rendered deaerate by these 
untoward circumstances, he resolved 
to make the most of the critical situa- 
tion of the invaders, by proposing an 
armistice. The situation of Champion- 
net had become so hazardous, from the 
failure of provisions an& the increasing 
boldness of the insurgents, that the 
proposal was accepted with joy, and 
an armistice for two moUths was agreed 
to, on condition '|baB 2,500,000 francs 
should be paid m fifteen days, and the 
fortresses of Capua, Acerra, and Bene* 
vento, delivered up to the French forces. 
Thus, by the extraordinary pusillani- 
mity of the Italian troops, was the 
Fi'ench general delivered from a sitiiri- 
tion all but hopeless, and an army, 
which ran the most imminent danger 
of passing through the Caudine forks, 
enabled to dictate a glorious peace to 
its enemies. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the eon^ntion. Mack, disgusted 
with me conduct of his soldiers, and 
finding that they were rapidly melting 
away by desertion, resigned the com- 
mand ;|nd retired to Naples. 

104. Naples — a city so celebrated 
in poetry and romance, tlgit every one 
must have formed!* some* idea of it, 
thoi^h none can probably equal the 
reality — is situate^ like Algiers and 
Genoa, on a stee;)? declivity, rising in 
some places abruptly from iiie water’s 
edge. The largest city in Ihdy, it 
contains 864,000 inhabitants, besides 
20,000 strangeiu who arehlwa;^ within 
its walls; but, great as this number is, 
the impression produced by the con- 
course of persons in the streets is still 
greater, from the indolent habits of a 
large proportion of the lower orders, 
and the benignity of the climate, which 
enables them to spend the most of their 
time in the op^ air. No city in the 
world, except perhaps Rio J^eiro, is 
placed on so enchanting a sitrmtion. 
It stands on the coast of a region so 
richly endowed by the gifts of nature, 
that in every age it has inspired the 
imagination of p^tzy, ahd formed the 
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fabled Elysinm of fmcieot genius.* 
Built dn a succession of hills rising 
from the edge, to the height of 

two hundred end fifty feet, in the centre 
of a deep bay, fifty miles round, it both 
oommapds the giost beautiful marine 
views in the world, and is placed on so 
commanding an elevation as to afiford 
every facility for eiqoymg them. On 
the right hau^ looking from •Naples, 
are to be seeirthe hiUs of Baiso, the 
abode of Roman opulence; the point 
of Myoenum, the principal station of 
their fieet; UBb wooded slopes but* 
rounding the Lake^f Avemus; the 
bold ro<is of Pozzuoli; the lofty peaks 
of Ischia. On the left, Vesuvius rises 
in Bolitaiy majesty from amidst the 
plain which its ashes have fertilised, 
and the cities which its eruptions have 
overthrown. In front, the noble moim- 
tains of Sorrento form a romantic 
bMk^nnd to the scene, at the ex- 
tremity of which the rocks of Capri, 
the retreat of Tiberius, gradually dip 
down, till they are lost in the level 
expanse of the ocean. * 4 

lOfi. Voiied and romantic, however, 
as is this background of the ^cene, it 
is not on it that the ^e of the traveler 
is chiefly riveted. The Bay itgelf, re- 
flecting, as it almost always does, the 
unclouded blue of heaven, and traversed 
by hundreds of harks and feluccas, 
with snowy* sails, ^of the lightest and 
most elegant forms, is still morS at- 
tractive. The aspect of the massy 
structures of the cat)ital, which crowd 
. down to the water’s edge ; their fiat 
roofs,, which give an Oriental character 
to the scene; the huge ramparts of 
the Cdstel.dtfi Uovo, resting on rocky 
islands at the mouth of the harbour ; 

* *‘And grapes, that sweU with sweet and 
precious wipe. 

There, without pruxiing, yields the fertile 
vine; ' 

Tbe oUve frt there over buds had flow’ra, 
The honey drops fVoin hollow oaks distil, 
Tbe fidlisg brook her silver streams down 
pours, 

With gentle tnunuiir tboirnative hUl ; 

The westw bl^ temp’reth withdews and 
show’rs 

The sunny rays, lest beat the blossoms kill ; 
The Fields Elysian <rs fdUd heathens 
Were there, wh^ soulsof naieu In bliss re- 
main.*’ 

Tasso, /erwMfum xv. d6. 


the b<^d battlements of the Fort St 
Elmo, which occupies the highest part 
of the ridge, and surmounts all the 
other buil^ngs in the city : the beau- 
tiful terrace of the Ohiaja, stretching 
out on the^seacoast towards Baiee, tbe 
abode of weglth and rank, form a suc- 
cession of objects so lovely, and yet so 
varied, as altogether to entrance the 
spectator. It is more romantic than 
Constantinople, from the superior ele- 
vation and more rugged summits of 
the mountains which form the back- 
ground of the landscape ; and more 
varied and perfect than Genoa, from 
the adjoining heights and ranges en- 
closing the bay mofc completely, and 
giving it more the character of an in- 
land lake.* Whoever has had the good 
fortune to see this enchanting spectacle, 
fidth the glow of sunset ^ding the 
waves, and illuminating the palaces, 
will ceaae to wonder at the enthusiasm 
of the Italians, which has given rise to 
the proverb, “ Vedi Napoli, e poi 
muoriT’f “Kor are the associations 
of genius wanting to this matchless 
scene. In those rocks, on the right, is 
to be found the tomb of Virgil ; at the 
foot of that mountain, on the left, 
Pliny perished; on those clifls, in front^ 
Salvator studied on the reverse of 
those blue hills Tasso was horn. 

106. Indolent, pc^r, and half savage 
in their habits,* the lower orders of 
Naples, who are called Lazzaroni, form 
a peculiar class, unlike those who are 
to be met with in any other eity. 
They are exceedingly numerous, and 
embrace not lees than sixty thousand 
persons capable of bearing arms. Al- 
most the whole of this vast population 
are in a state of extreme poverty ; 
they can haidly be said to have a home 
in the wretched hired rooms, destitute 
of furniture, in which they find shelter 
during the night; all day long they 
lounge about the quays, the streets, 
the harbour, seeking a scanty subsist- 
ence as boatmen, porters, common la- 
bourers, or beggars ; and when none of 
these modes of earning a livelihood 
occur, they enjoy, what to the Italians 
is so dear, the "dolce fare niente.” 
Hardy, patient, and enduring, they 
t '*S6e,Naiple8,. sad then die.” - 
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can, v^hen excited to exeiilonjUndure 
alike the extremes of heat ana cold ; 
they are equally proof against the 
burning sirocco of Africa and the 
frozen winter of Russia.* Enjoying a 
delicious climate, they ore grangers to 
the vice of intoxication : a ^aes of iced 
water is the luxury they moat highly 
prize ; reposing in the shade and gazing 
on the bay, the pleasure to which they 
most willingly revert. Ignorant, and 
yet excitable, they are superstitious, 
credulous, and guided by their priests ; 
irritable and revengeful, they have all 
the well-known vices of the Italian 
character. When properly directed, 
however, and rowed to worthy pur- 
poses, they are capable of ^^at and 
strenuous efforts ; and exhibited a me- 
morable proof of the truth which nis- 
tory iu all ages has demonstrated, that 
iu an opulent and corrupted society, dt 
is in the lowest class that patriotic 
virtue last Ungers. 

107. Thou^ not regularly fortified, 
Naples is a city which, in the hands of 
resolute men, is veiy susceptible of de- 
fenpe. Being built entirely of stone, 
it is in some degree proof against the 
terrors of a bombardment ; and thoiijgh 
the quarters next the Cam{)agna Felice 
\Yould easily fall into the hands of a 
numerous and enterprising enemy, yet 
their possession w^fuld neither insure 
that of the remainder of tUe city, nor 
foim an acquisition tenable in itself 
against an enemy who still held the 
upper piirt of the city, and was resolute 
to defend it The guns from Fort St 
Elmo command it in every pai't;*bombs 
from that fortreas wohld speedily 1 * 6 X 1 - 
der any quarter well-nigh untenable ; 
its solid ramparts are proof against a 
coup-de-maIn ; and reg^or approaches 
would be difficult in a vicinity encum- 
bered with lofty stone edifices or com- 
posed of arid rock. Above all, the 
desperate and reckless character of the 
lower classes, as well as their extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm, when once strongly 
ezcit^, rendered it not unlikely that, 

* When Napoleon left Bmorgroni on 3d Be- 
oembor 1312, to proceed to Paris after the 
passage of the Berezina, he was escorted by 
fifty Neapolitan hussars, almost the only 
horsemen in the &rand Army equal to that 
duty.»*CBAiCBBAT, (himpogntf ds 1812, lit. 107. 


after the gates of the ci^ were forced, ‘ 
a desperate- warfare might be main- 
tained in the streets, and^a murderous 
fire of musketry descend from the lofty 
buildings iu the interior of the city 
upon the bold assailants who should 
venture into its narrow and intricate 
enclosures. 

108. The intelligence of this armis- 

tice encited Idle utmost indignation 
among the populace of that capital, 
whose inhabitants, like all others of 
Greek descent, were extremely liable 
to vivid impressions, a^ totally desti- 
tute of the information requisite to 
form a oon-eet judgment on the chance 
of success. The discontent was raised 
to the highest pitch by the arrival of 
the Fren^ commissaries appointed to 
receive payment of the first instalment 
of the contribution stipulated by the 
convention. The popular indignation 
was now worked up to a perfect fury. 
The lazzaroni flew to arms ; the regu- 
lar troops refused to act against the 
insurgents ; the cry arose that they had 
been betmyed by the viceroy, the gen- 
eral, and the amy ; and the people, 
assembling in multitudes, exclaimed, 
“ Long live our holy faith ! Long live 
the Neapolitan people ! ” In the midst 
of the general confusion, the viceroy 
and the provisional govemmefit fled to 
Sicily ; for three d jys th^ city was a 
prey to all the horrors of anarchy ; and 
the tNimult was only appeased by the 
appointment of P^ce Molitemo and 
the Duke of Bocca^omana as chiefs of 
the insurrection, who engaged to give 
it a direction that might save the capi- 
tal &om the ruin with which it was 
threatened. ' 

109. Meanwhile, the FrMich divisions 
in the Abruzzi having fortunately 
feeted their junction with the main 
army on the Voltumus, Championnet 
advanced in three columns, with all 
his forces, towards Naples ; while Mock, 
whose Hfo Was equally threatened by 
the furious lazs^oni and his own sol- 
diers, sought safety in the French camp, 
Championhet had the generosity to 
leave aim his sword, and treat him with 
the hospitality due to bis misfortunes : 
an admirable pieo^ of courtesy, which 
ihe Directory showed they were in- 
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capable of appreciating, by ordering 
bim to be detained a prisoner of war. 
As the Frencflharmy approached Naples, 
the fury of the paiiaes against each 
other increased^ in yiolence, and the in- 
surrection of the JaKzaroni assumed a 
more formidable character. Distrust- 
ing all their leaders of rank and pro- 
perty, whose weakness had in truth 
proved that th w were unworthy of con- 
fidence, they deposed Prince Molitemo 
and the Duke of Bocca Romana, and 
elected two simple lazzaroui, Paggio 
and Michel le^ou, to be their leaders. 
Almost all the slfopj^eepers and burgh- 
ers, however, being attached to demo- 
cratic principles, desired a revolution- 
axy government; and to these wore 
now added nearly the whole class of 
proprietors, who were justly afraid of 
general pillage, if the unruly defenders, 
to whom their fate was unhappily in- 
trusted, shauld prove successful The 
quarters of< Championnet, in conse- 
quence, were besieged by deputations 
iVom the more opulent, citizens, who 
offered to assist his fcS^ces iis effecting 
the reduction of the capital ; but the 
French general, aware of the danger of 
engaging a desperate population in the 
streets of a great city, refusec^ to ad- 
vance till Fort St Elmo, which com- 
mands the town, was put into the hands 
of the partisans oL the Republic. This 
assurance having ^ length been given, 
he put all his forces in motion, aifil ad- 
vanced in three columns against the 
city. At the same* time he issued a 
proclamation to the Neapolitan people, 
in which he said, ** Be not alarmed, 
we are not your enemies. The French 
punish unjuiA and haughty kings ; but 
they bear no arms against the people. 
Those who show themselves friends of 
liie Republid^jfUi^ill be secured in their 
persons and property, and experience 
only its protection. Disarm the per- 
fidious wretches who excite you to re- 
sistance. You iyiU change your in- 
stitutions for those ^f a republican 
foim : I am abotit to establish a pro- 
visional govemmenV' In effect a re- 
volutionary committee was immediate- 
ly organist at the French headquar- 
ters, having at its head Charles Lau- 
bert, a furious republican, and formerly 


one of mo warmest partisans of Robes^’^ 
pierre. * 

110. But the lazzaroui of 
brave and enthusiastic, we|;aH']i^t .Inti- 
midated by his approach^ai^ though 
deserted lyr their kiti^, their go^ru- 
ment, their tucpiy, and their natural 
leaders, prepared .with undaunted re- 
solution to dstfbnd their country, Act- 
ing with inconceivable energy, they at 
once drew the artillery from the arsenals 
to guard the avenues to the city, com- 
menced iutrenchmeuts on the heights 
which commanded its different ap- 
proaches, anned the ardent multitude 
with whatever weapons chance threw 
in their way, barri(^ed the principal 
streets, stationed guaids at all the 
imij)rtan^omt8 in its vast circumfer- 
ence. The few regular troops who hatl 
hot deserted their colours were formed 
into a reserve, consisting of four bat- 
talions and a brigade of cannoneers. 
The zeal of the populace was inflamed 
by means of a nocturnal procession of 
the head and blood of St Januarius 
around the city, and the enthusiastic 
multitude issued in crowds from the 
gate to face the conquerors of Italy. 
The combat which ensued was one of 
the most extraoi’diuary of the revolu- 
tionary war, fruitful as it was in events 
of unprecedented character. For three 
days the battle la8t|d, between Averse 
and Capua, — on the one side, numbers, 
resolution, and enthusiasm ; on the 
other, discipline, skill, and militaiy ex- 
perience. Often the Republican ranks 
were broken by the impetuous charges 
of tbei!' infuriated opponents ; 'but these 
transient moments of success led to no 
lasting result, from the want of any 
reserve to follow up the advantage, 
and the disorder into which any rapid 
advance threw the tumultuo^ ranks. 
StiU crowd after crowd sucoeeaed. As 
the' assailants werS swept down by vol- 
leys of grape-shot, new multitudes 
rushed forwm^ The plain was covered 
with the dead and the dying : and the 
Republicans, vfeary with the work of 
slaughter, slept that night beside their 
guns, within pistol shot of their indo- 
mitable opponents. At length, the ar- 
tillery andskiU ofthe French prevailed; 
the NeapoUtanis were driven back into 
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the city, still resolved to defen 
the last extremity. 

1 1 1. A terrible combat ensued at the 
gate of Capua. The Swiss battalion, 
which, with two thousand lazzaroni, 
was intriisted with the defence of that 
important post, long reslstcid all the ef- 
forts of the Kepublicana. Two attacks 
were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
at length the chief of the staff, Thi<5- 
bault, only succeeded in making him- 
self miistor of the entrance by feigning- 
a retreat, and thus drawing the inex- 
perienced troops from their barricades 
into the plain, where they were charged 
with the bayonet by the French, who 
entered the gate pell-mell with the 
fugitives. Still, however, they made 
good their ground in the streets, 
Kepublicjius found they could expel the 
besieged from their fastnesses only by* 
burning down or blowing up the edi- 
hces, and their advance thraugh the 
city was rendered almost impracticable 
by the mountains of slain which choked 
up the causeway. But while tills heroic 
resistance was going on at the gates, a 
body of the citizens, attached to the 
F 2 *ench ptirty, made themselves mas- 
ters of the fort of St Elmo, and the 
CasteUo del Uovo, and immediately 
sending intimation to Ohampiunnet, a 
body of troops was moved forward, and 
these important po|te taken possession 
of by his soldiers, ^he lazzaroni shed 
tears of despair when they beheld the 
tricolor flag waving on the last strong- 
holds of their city; but still the re- 
sistance continued with unabated re- 
solution. Ohampionuet upon thfli gave 
orders for a general attack. Early on 
the morning of the 23d, the artillery 
from the castle of St Elmo showered 
down cannon-shot upon the city, and 
dense columns of infantry approached 
all the avenues to its principal quarters. 
Notwithstanding the utmost resistance, 
they made themselves masters of the 
fort del Carmine ; but Kellermann was 
held in check by a chief of the lazzar- 
oni, named Faggio, near the Seraglio. 
The roofs of the houses were covered 
with armed men; showers of balls, 
flaming combustibles, and boiling water 
fell from tiie windows ; and ^ the 
other columns were repulsed with great 
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slaughter, when an accidental clrcum 
stance p " ‘ “ , . . 

gave the French the entii^ command 
of Naples. Michel le Fou, the lazzar- 
oni leader, having been ftiado prisoner, 
was conducted to the ^headquarters of 
the French general, and having been 
kindly treated, offered to mediate be- 
tween the contending parties. Peace 
was speedily established The French 
soldiers exclaimed, “ Vive St Janvier ! ’’ 
the Neapolitans, “ ViveutlesFran 9 ais ! ’* 
A guard of honour was given to St 
JanuariuB ; and the popfllace passing, 
with the characterijitift levity of their 
nation, f]:;[^m one extreme to another, 
embraced the French soldiers with 
whom they had so recently been en- 
gaged in mortal strife.* 

112. No sooner was the reduction of 
Naples effected, than the lazzaroni were 
disarmed, the castles which command 
the city garrisoned by French troops, 
royalty abolished, and a new democra- 
tic state, called the Parthenopeian Be- 
pvjblic, proclaimed in its stead. In the 
outset a firovisftnal government of 
twentj^one members was appointed. 
Their first measure was to levy upon 
the exhausted inhabitants of the capital 
a contrij^ution of 12,000,000 of francs, 
or £480,000, and upon the remainder 
of the kingdom one of 15,000,000 francs, 
or £600,000 — burdemj which wore felt 
as altogetheroverwh^minglu that poor 
coun^ly, and Were rendered doubly 
oppressive by the unequal manner in 
wluch they were levied, and the addi- 
tional buiden of feeding, clothing, lodg- 
ing, and paying the invading troops, to 
which the inhabitants were at the same 
time subjected. Shortly* after, there 
arrived Faypoult, the commissary of 
the Directory, who instantly seques- 
trated all the royal property, all tho 
estates of the monasteries, the whole 
banks containing the pi-opei-ty of indi- 
viduals, the allodial lands, of which the 
* The most contumelious proclamations 
against tho reigninz family iimnediatoly cov- 
ered the walls of Imples. In one of them it 
was said, “ Who is the Capet who pretends 
to reign over you, in virtue of the investiture 
of the Pope ? ^o is the crowned scoundrel 
who d^es to govern you ? Let him drepl tho 
fhto of his relative who crushed by bis des- 
potism tine rising lih&vty of the Gaula Cham- 
vii. 172 , 173 , 
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king only administrator, and even 
tiie Ounosities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, tlmugb still buried in the 
bow^s of the earth. Championnet, 
aehamed of thf^ odious proceeding, sus* 
pended the dedree of the Assembly; 
upon ,which he was immediately reodl- 
ed, indicted for his disobedience, and 
Macdonald intrustdd with the supreme 
command ; wlple a commissioinof twen- 
ty-five members was appointed to draw 
up a constitution for the new republic. 
The constitution which they framed 
was, as migl^. have been anticipated, 
fraught with thrfgrrejsest injustice, and 
totally unsuitable to the circ^stances 
of the country. Jacobin clubs were 
established; the right of election was 
confined to colleges of electors named 
by government; the people were de- 
rive of the free franchise which they 
ad inherited from the ancient customs ; 
a national guai'd was established, in 
which not three hundred men were 
ever cni*olled; and finally, a decree 
passed, which declared that in every 
dispute between the barons imd, indivi- 
du^, judgment should, without inves- 
tigation, be given in favour of the pri- 
vate citizen I But amidst these frantic 
proceedings, the French generals and 
civil authorities did not lose sight of 
their favourite objects, public and pri- 
vate plunc^^r. T{^e arsenals, palaces, 
and private houses were pillaged with- 
out mercy ; all the bronze cannon Which 
could be found, we|^ melted down and 
sold ; and the Neapolitan democrats had 
even the mortification of seeing the 
beautiful statues of the same metal, 
which ddomed^he streets of their capi- 
tal, disposed^of tp the highest bidder, 
to fiU the pockeWt of their republican 
allies. The utmost discontent imme- 
diately ensued among all classes; the 
patriots broke out into vehement excla- 
mations against the perfidy and avai'ice 
of their deliverers ; and the democratic 
government soon became more odious 
oven to the populax^ party than the 
regal authority by which, it had been 
preceded. 

113. While Italy, convulsed by de- 
moci-atic passions, W|U3 thus evei 7 whei*e 
falling under the yoke of the French 


Direci^ry, Great Britain underwent a 
perilotis crisis of its fate; and the firm- 
ness and intrepidity of British patriot- 
ism was finely contrasted with the 
insanity of Continental democracy, and 
the vacillation of Continental resolution. 
Ireland wasf» the scene of danger; the 
theatre, in so many periods of English 
history, of oppressive or unfortunate 
legislation on the side of government, 
and of fierce and blindfold passions on 
the part of the people. In surveying 
the annals of this unhappy country, it 
appears impossible at first sight to ex- 
plain the causes of its BufTcrings by any 
of the known principles of human na- 
ture. Severe and ^oonciliatoiy policy 
seem to Jtave been equally unavailing 
to heal its wounds. Conquest has failed 
in producing submission, severity in 
‘enforcing tranquillity, indulgence in 
awakening gratitude. The irritation 
excited by the original subjugation of 
the island seems to be unabated after 
the lapse of five centuries; the indul- 
gence with which it has often been 
treated has led uniformly only to in- 
creased exasperation, and more for- " 
midable inBurrections; and the greater 
part of the sufiering which it has so 
long undergone, appears to have arisen 
from the measures of severity rendered 
necessary by the excitation of popular 
passion consequenl^on every attempt to 
return to a more lenient system of gov- 
ernment. 

114. The first British sovereign who 
directed his attention to the improve- 
ment of Ireland was James I. He 
justly'boasted that there wouldbefound 
the true theatre of his gloiy, and that 
he had done more in a single reign for 
the improvement of that imfyortant 
part of the empire, than all his prede- 
cessors, fium the days of Henry II. 
Instead of increased tranquillity and 
augmented gratitude, there broke out, 
shortly after, the dreadful rebellion of 
1641, which was only extinguished by < 
Cromwell in oceans of blood. A severe 
and oppressive code was imposed soon 
after the Revolution in 1688, and under 
it the island remained discontented, 
indeed, but compoi-atively tranquil, for 
a hundred years. The more galling 
pai-ts of this code were removed by the 
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beneficent policy of Georg;e III. t From 
1780 to 1798 wajB au uninterfupted 
course of improvement, concession, and 
removal of disability, and this indulgent 
policy was immediately followed by the 
rebellion of 1798. Ireland has always 
been ti*eated by England ;wlth indul- 
gence in taxation, with generosity in 
beneficence. She never paid either the 
income or assessed taxes, so long felt as 
oppressive in Great Britain; and the 
sums bestowed by the Euglieji govern- 
ment annually upon Irish charities 
have, for the last half century, varied 
from il200,000 to £300,000. The last 
fetters of restriction were struck off* by 
the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, and 
the exasperation, discontent, and vio- 
lence in Ireland, which imfiiediately 
followed, have been unprecedented*in 
the long course of its humiliated exiat-< 
ence. All the promises of tranquillity 
so often held forth by its advocates 
were falsified, and half a ceutuiy of 
unbroken indulgence was succeeded by 
the fierce demand for the repeal of the 
Union, and a degree of anarchy, devas- 
station, and bloodshed, unparalleled in 
any Cbristiau land.* 

115. These effects are so much at 
variance with what was predicted and 
expected to arise from such conciliatory 
measures, that many able observers 
have not hesitated to declare them in- 
explicable, and to SOT down Ireland as 
an exception to all the ordinary piinci- 
ples of human nature. A little consi- 
deration, however, of the motives which 
infiuence mankind on such occasions, 
and the state of society in whiclf they 
were called into operation, will be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that this is not 
the case, and that the continued tur- 
bulence of Ireland is the natural re- 
sult of these principles acting in pecu- 
liar and almost imprecedented circum- 
tances. The first evil which has attach- 
ed to Ireland was the original and subse- 
quent confiscation of so large a portion 
of the landed property, and its acquisi- 
tion by persons of a different country, 
habits, and religion, from the great 
* At this momont (June 1843) tranquillity 
is only preserved in Ireland by 26,000 British 
soldiers; and the untaxod Irish ore assem- 
bling in meetings of 150,000 and 200,000 per- 
sons, to demand the rep^ of the Union. 
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body of the inhabitants. In the suc- 
cessive insurrections which that country 
has witnessed, since the iEnglish stau- 
dai'd first approached its shores, nearly 
all its landed property bus been confis- 
cated, and lavished eiiiier on the Eng- 
lish nobility, or companies or indivi- 
duals of English extraction. Above 
eight millions of acres were bestowed 
away in J>his maimer upon the adven- 
turers and soldiers of fo^ime who Al- 
lowed the standard of Cromwell. It is 
the graat extent of this cruel and un- 
just measure which has 'ibeen the ori- 
ginal cause of the disasters of Ireland, 
by nourishing profound feelings, of ha- 
tred in the descendants of the dispos- 
sessed proprietors, and introducing a 
body of men into the country, neces- 
sarily dependent for their existence 
upon the exclusion of the heira of the 
original owners from the inheritance of 
their forefathera. 

116. But other countries have been 
subjected to landed confiscation as well 
as Ireland ; nearly all the land of Eng- 
land was •transferred, first from the 
Britonf to the Saxons, and thence from 
the Saxons to the Normans ; the lands 
of Gaul were almost entirely, in the 
course of five centuries, wrested by the 
Franks from the native inhabitants; 
and yet upon that foundation have 
been reared the glori^B of English civi- 
lisation and the vigour of uie French 
monafehy. Other causes, therefore, 
must be looked for, coexisting with or 
succeeding these, winch have prevented 
the healing powera of nature from clos- 
ing there, as elsewhere, that ghastly 
wound, and perpetuated to distant 
ages the initation and th^ animosities 
consequent on the firk bitterness of 
cohquest. These causes are to be found 
in the unfortunate circumstance, that 
Ireland was not the seat, like England 
or Gaul, of the permanent residence of 
the victorious nation ; that absent pro- 
prietors, and their necessary attend- 
ants, middlemen,^ arose fram the fact 
of the kingdom having been subjugated 
by a race of conquerors who were not 
to make it their resting-place; and thai; 
a different r^igion was Subsequently 
embraced by the vietprs from the faith 
of the vanquished, *and the bitterness 
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of T^igioua animoBity supei'added to 
the oauses of discontent arising from 
civil distinction. The same progress 
was beginning in Scotland after the 
country waa ^overrun by Edward I., 
when it was anrested by the vigorous 
efforts of her unconquerable people ; 
five centuries of experienced obligation 
have not yet fully developed the incal- 
culable cous6<jueuces of the ^otory of 
Eannookbum, or stamped adequate 
celebrity on the name of Robert Bruce. 

117. Great as were these causes of 
discontent^ aM deeply as they had poi- 
soned the fountadn^f nation^ prosper- 
ity, they might yet have been obliter- 
a^d in process of time, and the victors 
and vanquished settled down, as in 
France and England, into one united 
people, had it not been for another cir- 
cumstance, to which sufficient attention 
has not yet been paid — viz. the inces- 
sant agitation and vehemence of party 
strife, arising from the extension, per- 
haps unavoidable from the connection 
with England, of the forms of a free and 
representative government lio a people 
who were in a state of civilisation unfit 
for either. The fervid and passionate 
character of the liish peasantry, which 
they share more or less with ajl nations 
in an infant state of civilisation, and, 
still more, of unmixed Celtic descent, 
is totally inconsistent with the calm con^. 
sideration and deliberate judgment re- 
quisite for the due exercise of political 
rights. The duUe^ of grand and com- 
mon jurymen, of electors for represen- 
tatives to parliament, of buighers choos- 
' ing their own magistrates, and of citi- 
zens uniting in public meetings, cannot 
as yet be fitly exercised by a large por- 
tion of the Irish people. From the 
periodical recurrence of such seasons of 
excitation has arisen the perpetxmting 
of popular passions, and the mainten- 
ance of party strife, with the extinction 
of which alone can habits of industry or 
good order be expected to arise. Con- 
tinued despotism might jbave healed the 
wounds of Ireland in a few generations, 
by extinguishing the passions ofthe peo- 
ple with the power of indulging them. 
But the alternations of severity and in- 
dulgence which th^ have experienced 
finder the popular Bxitish government, 
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like a ^milar course pursued to a spoiled 
child, tliave fostered rather than dimin- 
ished the public discontent, by giving 
the power of complaint without re- 
moving its causes, and prolonging the 
sense of suifering by perpetuating the 
passions frqm which it has ai'isen. 

118. This explains the otherwise un- 
accountable circumstance, that all the 
mo.st violent ebullitions of Irish insur- 
rection have taken place shortly after 
the greatest boons had been conferred 
upon them by the British legislature, 
and that the severest oppression of 
which they complain is not that of the 
English government, whose conduct to- 
wards them for th<^ last forty years has 
been singularly gentle and beneficent, 
bi^ of their own native magistracy, 
from whose vindictive or reckless pro- 
ceedings their chief miseries are said 
to have arisen. A people in such cir- 
cumstances m'e almost as incapable of 
bearing the excitements of political 
change, or the exercise of political 
power, as the West India Negroes, or 
the Bedouins of Arabia. Hence the fa- 
natical temper of tbe English nation, im 
the reign of Charles I., speedily gener- 
ated tbe horrors of the Tyrone rebel- 
lion; the excitement of French demo- 
cracy, in the close of the eighteenth 
century, gave rise to the insurrection 
of the United Iris^en ; and the party 
agitation set on foot to effect Catholic 
Emancipation, the removal of tithes, 
and the re]:>eal of the Union, has pro- 
duced in our own times a degree of 
animosity and^diacord on its peopled 
shore*^,* which bids fair to throwit ^ck 

* The serious crimes lu Ireland during the 
last three months of 1S129, were— 

(The Emancipation Bill passed in March), 300 

1)0. of 1830, 4lf0 

Do. of 1831 (Reform Agitation> . 814 
Do. of 1833(Tithe and Repe^ Agitation), 1513 

The crimes reported in Ireland in the year 
1881 were 16,669. of which 210 wens murders ; 
1478 robberies ; burning houses, 466; attuck.s 
on houses, 2296 ; burgl^es, 531 ; robbery of 
arms, 678. The crimes reported in England 
in the same year Wore 1)9,647. The population 
of England and Wales, ih 1831 , was 18, 894, 000 ; 
that of Ireland, 7,SB4,(M>0. Sec/>arZ. Jleeums, 
14th March 1833, 8th May 1838, and JPoimto- 
tio7i Omw, 1833. By the Coercion Act the 
serious crimes were at once reduced to a 
fourth port, or nearly so, of these numbers. 

Pori. Feb. 9, 1834. 
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for half a centuiy io the 3areel of real 
freedom. I 

119. Following out the system which 
they uniformly adopted towards the 
states which they wished to overthrow^ 
whether by open hostility or seuret 
propagandism, the French government 
had for yetirs held out hopes to the Irish 
malcontents, and by every means in 
their power sought to mden the breach, 
already unhappily too great, between 
the native and the English population. 
This was no difficult task. The Irish 
were already sufficiently disposed to ally 
themselves with any enemy who pro- 
mised to liberate them from the odious 
yoke of the Saxony; and the dreams of 
liberty and equality which the li’reuoh 
spread wherever they went, ^nd which 
turned so many of the strongest heads in 
Europe, prov^ altogether intoxicating 
to their ardent and enthusiastic minds. 
From the beginning of the Revolution, 
accordingly, its progress was watched 
with intense anxiety in Ireland. All 
the horrors of the Keigu of TeiTor failed 
in opening the eyes of its inhabitants to 
its real tendency ; and the greater and 
more enterprising part of the Catholic 
population, who constituted above three- 
fourths of its entire inhabitants, soon 
became leagued together for the estab- 
lishment of a republic in alliance with 
France, the severance of all connection 
with England, the restoration of the 
Catholic religion, and the resumption 
of the forfeited lands. 

120. But althot^h the Catholics in 
the end formed the chief supporters of 
the Irish insurrection, it was uoffomong 
them that it first began. The malady 
made its earliest appearance among the 
inhabitants of Ulster, the province of 
Ireland which contains the hugest num- 
ber of Protestants — a certain pi'oof that 
the disafiection was in the outset poli- 
tical, not rdigious. It soon, however, 
assumed the latter character. From 
Ulster it spread to Leinster; it aftei’- 
wai-ds took possession of Munster, and 
ultimately exteud|ditBelf to Connaught. 
The persons enrdled In, the secret so- 
cieties, wtbich formed tlm basis of the 
conspiracy, were ere long above two 
hundred thousand. The system by j 
which this immense insurr^ion was 


organised was one of the most simple, 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
efficacious, that ever waoidevised. Per- 
sons were sworn into an association in 
every part of Ireland, cslled the Society 
of United Irishmen, Ute real objects of 
which were kept a profoxmd secret, while 
the ostensible ones were those best cal- 
culated to allure the populace. N o meet- 
ing was^allowed to consist of more than 
twelve members; five of these meetings 
were represented by five members in a 
committee, vested with the management 
of all their affairs. Froffi each of these 
committees a dep^t^ attended in a su- 
perior body; one or two deputies from 
these composed a county committee; 
two from every county committee a 
provincial one ; and these last elected 
five persons to superintend the whole 
business of the Union. This provi- 
sional government was elected by bal- 
lot; and the names of its members were 
only communicated to the secretaries 
of the provincial committees, who were 
officially intrusted with the scrutiny of 
the vote% Thifb, though their power 
was ifiibounded, their agency was in- 
visible, and many hundred thousand 
men obeyed the dictates of an unknown 
authority. The military authorities 
were appointed in the same way. A 
committee of twelve chose a sergeant ; 
ten sergeants chose^ captain ; ten cap^ 
tains a colonel. Secret si^s were uni- 
versal ; the hands clasped — with tho 
answer, the right hand to the left hip. 
Liberation from tithes and dues to the 
Protestant clergy, and the restoration 
of the Roman Catholic faith, formed 
the chief boons presented to the lower 
classes ; and in ord^ to effect these ob- 
jects, it was speciously pretended that 
a total change of government was ne- 
cessary. The real objects of the chiefs 
of the insurrection, which they would 
have had no difficulty in persuading 
the giddy multitude who followed their 
steps to adopt, were the overthrow of 
the British government, and the for- 
mation of a republic allied to France. 
Parliamentary reform was . the object 
ostensibly held out to the country as 
beiug tl^ one most calculated to cou- 
ceal their ultimate designs, and enli^ 
the greatest number of the respectable 
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classes on tlieir side. So strongly were 
men’s minds infected with party spirit 
at that period, Mud so completely did it 
obliterate the better feelings of onr na- 
ture, even in tht: most generous minds, 
that these intentions wex'e communi- 
cated to several of the Opposition party 
on both sides of the Channel; and even 
Mr Fox, if we may believe the poetic 
biographer of I^ord Edward Fltegerald, 
was no stranger to the project enter- 
tained for the dismemberment and re- 
volutionising ^f the empire.'* 

121. To resist this formidable com- 
bination, which, thoty^h at first political 
and revolutionary, soon became enven- 
omed by the bitterness of religious dis- 
sension, another society, composed of 
those attached to the British govern- 
ment and the Protestant ascendancy, 
was formed, under the name of Orange- 
men, wjio BOon rivalled the activity and 
^ergy of the Catholic party. Under its 


* "In order to settle," says Moore, "all 
the details of their late agreement with 
France, and, in fact, to enter into a formal 
treaty with the BirectoryMt was thought of 
importanoo by the United IriehmCn rend 
Some agent whose station and character 
should, in the eyes of their new allies, lend 
weight to his mission ; and to Lord Edward 
Fitzgf»ald the no less delicate than daring 
task was assigned. About the latter end of 
Hay he passed a day or two in London on 
his way, and dined at a Member of the House 
of Lords, as I have been informed by a gentle- 
man present, <vhere Cie company consisted 
of Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, and aevend other 
distinguished Whigs— all persons whtf'had 
been Imown to cenettr vmnrdy in every irfep of 
the popular cause in leelana, and to whom, 
if Lord Edward did not give some Intimation 
of the Object of his present journey, such an 
effort of reserve and secrosy was, 1 must say, 

vexy unusual to his character 

it 18 well kno^ that Mr Fox himself, im- 
patient at the nojpele^neas of all his efforts 
to rid England, by any ordinary means, of 
a despotism whiim , autocratic alarm had 
brought, upon her, fotmd himself driven, in 
his aes|^ of Eeform, so near that edge 
where revolution begins, tliat had there ex- 
isted at that Ume in England anything like 
the Bs^e ptevalent sympathy with the new 
doctHnetf w demoeraoy as responded through- 
out ZreltiM’ there Is no aSying how &r short 
of daxiotf aims of Edward even 
this great oanstituHonal leadjsr of the Whigs 
rMt, in Vu warned gmmm seal, htm 
veniaredl’’ It Is; to be honed that the bio- 
grapher of th^ gr^ sUteaman will 

be able to'etoiOD -the itiSun thus cast on hSa i 
memory by the'v^fm^ pf combined poetic 
and Irish seatr^Mo^iUfh L M, ] 


inffuemp Ulster soon righted; and that 
great ai/ll industrious province, in which 
the revolutionists at first boasted there 
wore one hundred and fifty thousand 
United Irishmen, soon became so loyal 
in its dispositions, that, besides pro- 
viding for ‘its own defence, it could 
spare a large force to support the Eng- 
lish force in the adjoining provinces. 
Unhappily the same vehement zeal and 
ardent passions, which have always 
characterised the Irish people, signal- 
ised their effoits. The feuds between 
these two great parties soon became 
universal; deeds of depredation, rapine, 
and murder, filled the land ; and it was 
sometimes hard to #^ay whether most 
acts of violence were pei-petrated by the 
ope^ eneiAies of law and order, or its 
unruly defenders. But there was this 
Essential difference between them ; the 
combination of the Orangemen was de- 
fensive, induced by necessity; that of 
the Catholics aggressive, stimulated by 
ambition. In this hideous domestic dis- 
sension, the British troops, tinder very 
differontdisciplinethen from that whicli 
they have since attained, took at timetf 
a most discreditable part ; and there 
remains on record a proclamation t'o 
them from Sir Ealph Abercrombie, the 
commander-in-ohi^ in Ireland, charac- 
teristic alike of the honourable feelings 
of the general-in-c^ef, and the licen- 
tious excesses of some of his unworthy 
follower8.f 

122, The leadera of the insurrection, 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Mr Arthur 
O’Connor, and Volfe Tone, went over 
to Frafice in June 1796, where a treaty 
was concluded with the French l)ii«c- 
tory, by which it was agreed that a 
considerable fleet and aimy should, in 
the autumn of that year, be ready for 
the invasion of Ireland, to enable it to 
throw off the connection with England, 
and form a republic in alliance with 
France. It has been already mentioned 
how these expectations were thwarted, 
first by the dispersion of the French 

t That upright'QffioeBfhad long before re- 
ended' publicly, and in the severest 
8, the diSgraceml irregularities and li- 
centiousness of the army in Ireland, which, 
he emphatloaUy declared, "must render it 
formidable to every one ftut the enmy."— 
Qattlereagh Papen, i 189. 
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J^cet in Bantiy Bay in Deiembjr 1796, 
and then by the glorious vitlioiy of 
Camperdowu in 1797. The aid of fifteen 
thousand men was next promised for 
the spring of 1798, and on its faith the 
rebellion broke out. The vigorous ef- 
forts of government at that period, and 
the patriotic ardour of a large portion 
of the more respectable part of the peo- 
ple, contributed in no small degree to 
overawe the discontented, and post- 
poned for a considerable period the final 
explosion of the insurrection. 

123. Government, meanwhile, were 

by no means aware of the magnitude 
of the danger which threatened them. 
They had receive^ only some vague 
infoimation of the* existence of a sedi- 
tious confederacy, when tlere wei^e 
above two hundred thousand meif or- 
ganised in companies and regiments iie 
diflerent parts of the kingdom ; and 
the leaders were appointed by whom 
the insurrection was to be earned into 
execution in evei-y county of the island. 
But the defeat of the Dutch fieet at 
Camperdown having left the insurgents 
little hope of any powerful succour from 
Francei they became desperate, and be- 
gan to break out during the following 
winter into acta of violence in several 
parts of the country. From want of 
anns and militaiy organisation, how- 
ever, they were unable to act iri lai’ge 
bodies, and comnftncing a Vendcau 
system of warfare in the southern 
counties, soon compelled Sll the re- 
spectable inhabitants to fly to the 
towns to avoid massa<^ and conflagra- 
tion. These disorders were repressed 
with great severity by the British 
troops, and the German auxiliaries in 
English pay. The yeomanry in the 
disturbed and threatened districts, 
forty thousand strong, turned out with 
undaunted courage at the approach of 
danger, and many cruelties were per- 
petrated imder the British colours, 
which, though only a retaliation upon 
the insurgents of their own excesses, 
excited a deep feeling of revenge, and 
drove to desperation their furious and 
imdisciplined multitudes. ^ 

124. The beginning of 1798 brought 
matters to on extremity between the 

VOL. IV. 


contending parties. On the 19th Feb- 
ruary, Lord Moira made an eloquent 
speech in favour of conciliation in par- 
liament ; but the period of accommo- 
dation was post. On the same day the 
Irish committees came to a formal re- 
solution, to pay no attention to any 
oflers from either house of parliament, 
and to agree to no terms but a total 
separation from Great Britain. They 
were induced to take tliis decisive step 
by the representations of the French 
Directory, and the knowledge that an 
immense army, above twd hundred and 
seventy thousand ^tiwng, under Gene- 
ral Buonaparte, w& disposed along the 
coast of the Channel, within twenty- 
four hours* march of their respective 
points of embarkation.* Desaix, Bara- 
guay d’Hilliera, K14ber, Kellermanu, 
and various chiefs of inferior note com- 
manded under him. Still, though their 
designs were discovered, the chiefs of 
the conspinicy w'ere unknown ; but at 
length their names having been re- 
vealed by one of their own leaders, 
fourteen ^ the fliiefs were arrested at 
DubliA Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who 
escaped at that time, was mortally 
wounded, some months after, when 
defending himself from arrest, after ^ 
having f ejected, fi'om a generous devo- 
tion to his comrades, all the humane 
offers made by gov^ment to enable 
him to retire in saf^y froA the king- 
dom.# So desperate was his defence, 
that he wounded Ryan, the officer who 
seized him, with a dagger in fourteen 
places, though he bravely kept his hold 
till assistance arrived, and he was se- 
cured. The places of > these leaders 
woi*e filled up by subordinate autho- 
rities; but their oiTfest was a fatal blow 
to the rebellion, by depriving it of all 
the chiefs of character, rank, or ability. 
Notwithstanding this untoward event, 
the insurrection broke out at once in 
many different parts of Ireland in the 
end of May. The design was to seize 
the castle and artillery, and surprise 

* Of the armv-list troops ordered for the 
expedition, 275.0b0mountcn and dismounted 
cavalry, battalion men and infantry, all are 
within twentv-four hours' forced march of , 
the coast)"-— Paper from Prance^ Fob. 
1798 ; Castlireagh Pap^e, 1 106. 
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the camp at Dublin; while at the same 
time the attention of government was 
to be distraetbd by a sixmiltaiieous ns* 
ing in many different parts of Great 
^JBritaln and Ird'and, 

125. The attempt Upon Dublin was 
frustrated by the vigilance of the lord- 
lieutenant, who, a few days before it 
was to have taken place, had thus ar- 
rested the leaders of the conspiracy in 
that capital ; but in other quarters the 
revolt broke out with great violence. 
Martial law immediately proclaim*, 
ed in the counties which had become 
the seat of the iilSuvrection, and under 
its authority punishment was inflicted 
upon the rebels, with a certainty and 
rapidity which had a surprising effect 
ill restoring the feeling of the existence 
of a government, which the long train 
of previous disorders and uncertainty 
of the verdicts of juries had almost 
obliterated. By these means the inci* 
juent rebellion was crashed in many 
quai'ters where it threatened to be 
most formidable ; an^ it broke out se- 
riously only in the counties oi Wexford, 
Tipperary, and Limerick. There, how- 
ever, the struggle, though short, was 
very violent and sanguinary. Bodies 
of the insurgents were worsted, at Bath 
farm-house by Lord Roden, and at Tal- 
langhill by the royal forces ; but their 
principal a^my, fifceen thousand strong, 
defeated the English at Euniscorthy, 
captured that burgh, and soon* after 
made themselves n^psters of the impor- 
tant town of Wexford, containing a 
considerable train of artillery, and 
opening a point of communication 
with Franc^. Some alarming defec- 
tions from a few, regiments, chiefly 
filled with Irishmen, took place daring 
these reverses. Following up their 
successes, they advanced against New 
Boss, on the confines of Kilkenny, but 
there they were defeated with great 
loss by the royal troops; and the rebels 
revenged themselves for the disaster, 
by the massacre, in coid blood, of above 
a hundred prisoners t^en at Wexford. 
At Newtonbarry, af^r having taken 
and retaken the town several times, 
they were finally dsdodged, with great 
loss, by the yeomanry and militia. At 
len^h, the British Commanders having 


collected above ten thousand men in 
the ccranty^of Wexford, under the 
command of General, afterwards Lonl 
Lake, commenced a general attack on 
the insurgents, who were fifteen thou- 
sand strong, in their camp at Vinegar 
Hill. The resistance was more obsti- 
nate than could have been expected 
from their tumultuary masses; but, 
after a bloody conflict, discipline and 
skill prevailed ovei* uutraint^ valour. 
They were broken in several charges 
by the English cavaliy aiid dispersed, 
leaving all their cannon, thirteen iii 
nmnber, and their whole ammunition, 
in the hands of the victors. 

12fl., This was a ijftortal stroke to the 
rebellion. The insurgents, flying in jdl 
directions,' were routed in several small- 
er encounters; and in a few weeks the 
Revolt was so completely got under, 
that government were enabled to semi 
Lord Cornwallis with a general amnesty 
for all who submitted before a certain 
day, with the exception of a few leaders 
who were afterwards brought to justice. 
Such was the success of these measures 
that, out of sixty thousand men who 
were in arms at the commencement of 
the insurrection, there remained at the 
end of July only a few isolated bands 
in the mCuntains of Wicklow and Wex- 
ford. Thus was teiminated a rebellion 
which, on its first.breaking out, at so 
critical a time, threatened the dismem- 
berment and ruin of the empire. It 
was originally a ** Jacobin conspiracy 
throughout the kingdom, pursuing its 
object chiefly with Popish instruments 
— the^'heated bigotry of that scot being 
better suited to the purpose of the re- 
publican leaders than the cold reason- 
ing disaffection of the northern Fres- 
bj^iiana.” * The intentions of tho 
rebels were sanguinary in the extreme ; 
every man well affected to the govern- 
ment was to have been massacred, as 
well as ell the officers and Protestants 
who were not United Irishmen. Wlien 
they were successful, these' frightful 
intentions were too faithfully carried 
into effect. Beprisals of the severest 
kind, and by the terrible means of 
military punishmenl^ everywhere took 

* Tiord Castleredgh to Mr Wickbam, Juno 
12, 179S; i. 219. 
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place ; and without adopting the com- 
putation of Lord Edwaini Jltfgerald’s 
poetic biographer, who estimates the 
loss of lives at 30,000 on the piirt of 
the royalists, and 50,000 on that of the 
i-ebels, it may reasonably be concluded 
that not less than thirty thousand per- 
sons on the two sides perished in this 
melancholy conflict. The claims for 
damages, sent in to government after 
the rebellion was over, amounted to 
.£1,023,000, of which £515,000 belonged 
to the county of Wexford. The total, 
loss to property was not less than 
£3,000,000 sterling— a di'eadful wound 
to a country possessing little industry 
and less wealth, h|^t teeming with des- 
titute inhabitants.*^ It was fortunate 
for Britain during this daug^ous crisis, 
that the French government made no 
adequate attempt to sui)port the insuv- 
rcctiou ; that they had exposed their 
fleets, or those pf their allies, to defeat 
in the previous actions at St Vincent 
and Camperdown; and that now, in- 
stead of wounding their mortal enemy 
ill this vuluemble.point, they had sent 
the flower of their army, their best 
general, and most powerful squadron, 
upon a distant expedition to the coast ; 
of Africa. Coufidentlytrusting, as every | 
Briton must do, that the struggle be- ' 
tween France and this country would ! 
have terminated in the overthi'ow of 
the former, even ft* it had taken place 
on our own shores, it is impossible to 
deny that the landing of Napoleon with 
forty thousand men, in the midst of 
the immense and discontented popula- 
tion of Ireland, would have led*to most 
alarming consequences; and possibly 

* “Every man that was a Protestant was 
called an Orangeman, aiidevory one was to 
bo killed, frc>m the poorest man in the coun- 
try. The women were worse than ttie men : 
they thought it no more sin to kill a Pro- 
testant than a dog. Had it not boon they 
were so soon quashed, they would have 
fought with each other for tiie property of 
the Protestswts : they were bcginuii^'it be- 
fore the battle of Vinegar Uili. Ever sinoe 
the rebellion, I never heard one of tho rebels 
express the least sorrow for what was donb : 
on the contrary, I have hoiird thoni say they 
were sorry, when they had the power, they 
did not kill more, and there were not half 
enough killed."-“ConfeS8ion of James BUsg- 
hiui, a Roman Catholic rebel, before oxecu. 
tlou for murder, 24th August 1799,— OcMtte- 
reag^ Papers, ii. 422. 
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the imminent peril -to tho empire 
might earlier have produced that buret 
of patriotic feeling, and development of 
military prowess, which was afterwards 
BO conspicuous in the I*euinsular war. 

127. Awakened wliron too late to the 
importance of the opening which was 
thus affoixled to their arms, the Direc- 
tory made several attempts to rekindle 
the expiring flame of the insurrection. 
Eleven hundred men/ under General 
Humbert, setting sail from Kochfort, 
landed at Killala, and, with the aid of 
Napper Tandy, the Irisft revolutionist, 
speedily commenced the organisation 
of a provisional government, and the 
enrolment of revolutionaiy legions, in 
the province of Connaught.f A force 

t The lauding of the French troops was au- 
uouuoed by two proclamutions, one from the 
French general, the other from Hopper Tandy 
to his countrymen. The first boro ‘ * United 
Irish ! The soldiers of the great nation have 
landed on your shores, amply provided with 
arms, artillery, and inunitious of all sorts, to 
* recovor- 
at their 

sw<f n to break your fetters, or 
perish intthe attempt. To arms 1 freemen, 
to arms ! tho trumpet calls you ; do not let 
your brethren perish unreveuged ; if it is their 
dostiuj' to fall, may their blood cement tho 
glorious fabric of {raedom. ” That from Nap- 
per Toigiy was still more vehement : — * ' Wliat 
do 1 bear ? The British government talks of 
concessions ! will you accept bheni! ? Can you 
fora moment oiitertoiii the thought of enter- 
ing into terms withta government which 
leaves you at tiie mercy of tne English sol- 
diesy, which massacres inhumanly your best 
citiscua— with a ministry which is the pest of 
society and tlie BCoipfge ol the human race ? 
They hold out in one hand the olive bwmch ; 
look well to the other, you will see in it the 
hidden dagger. No, Irishmen I you will uut 
bo the dupe of such boscfintnguea ; feeling Its 
inability to subdue your courage, it seeks only 
to seduce you; But you wifi frustrate all its 
efforts, l^barous crimes have been com- 
mitted in your country ; your friends havo 
fhllen victims to their devotion to your cause ; 
their shades surraund you ; they cry aloud 
for vengeance. It is yoiir duty to avenge 
their deatli ; it is your duty to strike the as- 
sassins of yourfrioudson their bloody tlirones. 
Irishmen ! declare a war of extermination 


keeping pace willi these vehement protesta- 
tions ; for no sooner did he hear of the reverse 
sustained by the French corps which had 
Uncled In Kiilala Bay, than ho re-emborked on 
board the French brig Annereon, and got safe 
across the Chaanel.r-Bee both proclamations 
in Hi.RD. vi. 223, 225. 
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of fourthousand men, consisting cliiefly 
of yeomanry and militio, was defeated 
l)y this enterprising commander, with 
the loss of seven pieces of cannon, and 
six hundred prisoners, — a disaster 
which demonstiVtes the d^ger that 
would have been incurred if Napoleon, 
with the army of Egypt, had arrived in 
his stead. At length the little corps 
was surrounded,^ and compelled ^o sur- 
render, after a gallant resistance, by 
Jjord Cornwallis. A French force, con- 
sisting of the Hoche, of seventy-four 
guns, and eigliffrigates, having on board 
three thousand in€n,^luded the vigil- 
ance of the Channel fleet, and arrived 
on tlie coast of Ireland; but they were 
there attacked by the squadron upder 
the command of Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, and the whole taken after a short 
action, with the exception of two frig- 
ates, which regained the ports of the 
Republic. On board the Hoche was 
seized the celebrated leader Wolfe Tone, 
w'ho, after having with great firmness 
undergone a trial for high treason, pi*e- 
vented a public executron by § deplor- 
able suicide, accompanied with more 
than ordinary circumstances of hoiTor. 
His death closed the melancholy cata- 
logue of executions on account this 
unhappy rebellion; and it is but justice 
to the British government to add, that 
although ra^y gri^ous acts were per- 
petrated by the troops under their or- 
ders in its suppression, yet the modijrar 
tiou and humanity which they them- 
selves displayed towslxls the vanquished 
were as conspicuous as the vigilance 
and firmness of their administration. 

128. The firmness and success of the 
British goveribment^ amidst so many 
examples of weakness elsewhere, excited 
at this juncture the highest admiration 
on the Continent ” In the British ca- 
binet,” says Prince Hardenbeig, “there 
was then to be seen neither iiTesolution 
nor discouragement ; no symptoms of 
that cruel perplexity which tormented 
the contipentsd soverfigns. In vain 
were th^ efibrts of the Directory direct- 
ed against that point of the^lobe, which 
they assailed with liR weapons, 
both militajy and r^lirioh'ary. Eng- 
land sustained the shpck lyith dtvily in- 
creasing energy. Her dignity was un- 
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touched, her awns unconquered. The 
most telrible war to which an empire 
could be exposed, there produced less 
anxiety, troubles, and disquietude, than 
was experienced by those states which 
had been seduced, by the prospect of a 
fallacious peace, to come to terms of 
accommodation with the French Re- 
public. It was with eight hundred 
ships of war, a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand sailors, thrCe hundred thousand 
land troops, and an expenditure of fifty 
^millions sterling a-year, that she main- 
tained the contest. It was by periodi- 
ciil victories of unprecedented splen- 
dour, by drawing closer together the 
bonds of her constitution, that she re- 
plied to all the efforts of France to dis- 
member h(ib dominions. But never did 
she /'un greater danger than this year, 
when one expedition, directed against 
the East, threatened with destruction 
her Indian empii‘e, and another, against 
the West, was destined to cany into 
Ireland the principles of the French 
Revolution, and sever that impoiiaut 
island from the Britijjh empire.’^ * 

* It is to be hoped, should a similar unhappy 
contest arise, ISnglaud will never show less 
constancy and vigour than she did in this 
struggle with Ireland ; and tliero cjui be no 
doubt tliat, in such a crisis, tiuniodiato re- 
course must be had to the severe but effectual 
restraint of martial law. The consent of all 
nations, tlve experience of all egos, has stamp- 
ed this as the only effectual bridle on the in- 
sanity of rebellion. Death, in such a crisis, 
must be frequently and sternly inflicted ; it 
is the necessity of having i*C(’Oursc to such ex- 
treme methods of coercion which renders 
treason the greatest of crimes. But though 
death is a lamentable but unavoidable neces- 
sity, U)rHre. is not, and nulituiry flogging is a 
torture of the most terrible kmd. The 

? iucnt use of this dreadful instrument of the 
^uisitiou, to force ffom the peasants the 
discovery of their ooncealed arms or leaders 
during the rebellion, can never be too much 
reprobated ; and it is to be hoped such, a tern- 
naub of Ijarbarity will ueVer a^in disgrace 
the British arms. Nothing has ooutributed 
so much to nourish that deiuUy hatred at the 
British rule, which hasever sinoe distinguish- 
ed the Irish peasantry. The constancy with 
which these unhappy tnartyrs 01 mistaken 
patriotism bore tlxeir sufferings at the hal- 
berts, in prison, on the scaffold, was gs woi’thy 
of admiration as the insa&e ambluoh, which 
liad precipitate them into such calamities, 
wa8oflastingre|>robat;ion,.rMemoir by O’Cow- 
NOK aad Ei&xett, 6th Sept 1768 ; Cagdenagh 
i, 368-871, ‘whieo»hta.^°san*‘'hlo and 
<»ndid account ofiheobjects, grounds of oom- 
plauit and proceedings of Iho rebels. 
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129. The maritime .tiFairs of this I obliged to submit to exactions from one 


year were chiefly distinguished by the 
capture of Minorca, which, notwith- 
standing the great strength of its forti- 
fications, yielded to a British force un- 
der the command of General Stewart. 
Tu August, the inhabitants of the little 
island of Gozo, a dependency of Malta, 
revolted against the French giin-ison, 
made them prisoners to the number of 
throe hundred, and compelled the Re- 
])ublicans to shut themselves up in the 
walls of La Valette, where they were im- 
mediately subjected to the most rigor- 
ous blockade by the British forces by 
hmd and sea. 

130. So uubo'^idcd was tbe arro- 
gance, so reckless the policy of the 
French government at this? time, that 
it all but involved them in a war with 
the United States of North Amerida, 
the country in the world in which the 
democi-atic institutions prevail to the 
greatest extent, and where gratitude 
to France was moat unbounded for the 
services rendered to them during their 
contest with Great Britain. The ongin 
of these disputes was a decree of the 
French government in January 1798, 
which directed that all ships having 
for their cargoes, in whole or in part, 
any English merchandise, should be 
held lawful prize, whoever was the pro- 
l^riet(jr of that merchandise, wliich 
should be held contraband from the 
single circumstance of its coming from 
Kngliuid, or any of its foreign settle- 
ments; that the harbours of France 
should be shut against all vessels which 
had so much as touched at aif English 
harbour, and that neutral sailom found 
on board Englii^h vessels should be put 
to dmth** Inis barbarous decree im- 
mediately brought the French into col- 
lision with the United States, who at 
that period were the great neutral car- 
riers of the world. Letters of marque 
were issued, and an immense number 
’ of American vessels, having touched at 
English harbours, were brought into 
the French ports. The American gov- 
ernment sent envoys to Pwis, in order 
to remonstrate against these proceed- 
ings. They urged that the decree of 
the French proceeded on the oppi*essive 
principle, that because a neutral is 


belligerent party, from inability to pre- 
vent them, therefore it must submit 
to the same from the other, though 
neither sanctioned, asin the other case, 
by previous usage, iror authorised by 
treaty. 

131. The envoys could not obtain 
an audience of the Directory, bnt they 
were pennitted to remain in Paris; and 
a negotiation was opened with T.'illcy- 
rand and his inferior agents, whic)\ 
soon unfolded the real object which 
the French governmeift had in view. 
It was intimated tw the envoys that 
the intention of tne Directory, in refus- 
ing to receive them in public, and per- 
mitting them to remain in a private 
capacity, was to lay the United States 
under a contribution, not only of a 
large sum as a loon to the government, 
but of another for the pi’ivate use of 
the Directors. The sum required for 
the fii*st object was £1,000,001), and for 
the last £50,000. This disgraceful pro- 
posal was repeatedly pressed upon tlio 
env^s, jiot on^ by the subaltern agents 
of Talleyrand, but by that minister 
himself, who openly avowed' that no- 
thing could be done at Paris without 
money, and that there was notan Ame- 
rican there who would not confirm him 
in this statement. Finding that the 
Americans resolutely resisted this pro- 
posal, they were at length informed 
thdfc, if they would only “ pay, by way 
of fees, just as they would to any law- 
yer who should f)lead their cause, the 
sum r^uired for the private use of the 
Directory, they might remain in Paris 
until they had received further orders 
from America as to thd loan required 
for government.”'* These terms were 

* This transaction was so extraordinary, 
that it is advisable to lay before the reader 
tiie official report on the subject, presented 
by the Amoriciui jdonipotentiaries to their 
government. ‘ ‘ Ou the 1 8th October, the ple- 
nipotentiary Pinckney received a visit from 
the secret agent of M. Talloyi*aud (M. Bella- 
zini). He assured us tliat Citiseii Talleyrand 
had tho Wghest^steem for America and the 
citizens of Uie United States, and that he was 
most anxious for theiy reconeiliation with 
Prance. He added, that, with that view, 
some of the most offimsive passages in the 
speech of President Adiunamust becxpuuged, 
and a douceur of £50,000 tterling put oi the 
<H9p08(U qf M, for the we of the 
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indignantly rejected; the American en- 
voys left Paris; lettem of marque were 
issued by the American President ; all 
commercitil intercourse with France 
was suspended, i Washington declared 
geuei'alissimo of ahe forces of the com- 
mbuwealth, the treaties with France 
declared at ah end, and every prepara- 
* tion made to sustain the national inde- 
pendence. c 

132. The Hanse Towns were not so 
fortunate in escaping from the exac- 
tions of the Directory. Their distance 
from the scene of contest, their neutral- 
ity, so favourable 1t:o ^he commerce of 
the Republic, the protection openly 
afforded them by the Prussian govern- 
ment, ‘could not save them from French 
rapacity. Their ships, bearing a neutral 
flag, were daily captured by the French 
cruisers, and they obtained licenses to 
navigate the high seas only by the secret 
pdvment of £150,000 to the Republicaui 
rulers. 

138. It was impos8ib]||}, as long as the 
slightest hope of maint^nlng #neir in- 
dependence remained to the Eurc^ean 
states, that these incessant and endless 
usurpations of the French government 
could fail to lead to a renewal of the 

jyirteton t and a large loan fumlshod by Arne* 
ri(!a to France. On the 20th, the same sub- 
ject was rcsunsod in tne apartments of the 
plenipotentiary, and on this occasion, besides 
the secret agent, an Intimate friend of 
leyrand’s wa«| present ; the expunging of the j 
passages was again insiited on, and it was < 
added, that, after that, money was the prin- 
cipal object. His words were— ‘ Wo must 
Jiavo tuouey, a great deal of money, ' On the 
2l8t, M a third conference, the sum was fixed 
at 32^0,000 (£US180,000) as a loan, secured 
on the IHdcA confrittdioDS, and a gratification 
of £50,000, In the form of a doacettr to the 
Directors-’i At a subsequent meeting on the 
27th October, the same secret agent add, 

‘ ‘ Gentlemen, you mistake the i^int : yew $ay 
wf^mg 0 tlk eumey yeti art f e give. You make 
no o^r On that point you are not 

explicit/*— *' We areexplicit enough,*’ replied 
the American envoys : We will not ^veyou 
one farthing;’ and before comitlg here, we 
.should have thought such agofibras yon now 
propose woiild have been regarded as a mortal 
insult.”— BeportinHAim-'ri. 14, !8$t/Whonthe 
American eii voys' published thiir^StatCment, 
Talleyrand disavowed all,jEhe proceedings of 
these secret agents ; butlf/Beiiariui pubiish- 
■ ed a declaration at HambticiSb * * thathe nad nei- 
ther said, vfrUteiij nercieiitld eiiegte thi^ with- 
out the orders q;' Citizen TaiUgrand.*’—Jb, vi. 29, 
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war. France began the year 1798 with 
three afiSUated republics at her side, the 
Batavian, the Cisalpine, and the Ligu- 
rian. Before its close she had organ- 
ised three more^ the Helvetic, the Ho- 
man, and the Parthenopeian. Fursu- 
ing constantly the same system; ad- 
dressing herself to the discontented mul- 
titude in evoiy state; paralysing the 
national stren^h by a division of its 
population, and taking advantsige of 
that division tooverthrcfw its independ- 
ence, she had succeeded in establishing 
her dominion over more than one-half 
of Europe. From the Texel to the ex- 
tremity of Calabria, a compact chain of 
republics was formed, which not only 
threatened^ the independence of the 
othe^ states of Europe by their militaiy 
power, but promised spbedily to sub- 
vflrt their whole social institutions by 
the incessant propagation of revolution- 
ary principles. Experience had proved 
that the freedom which the Jacobin 
agents insiduously offered to the de- 
luded population of otlier states, was 
neither more nor less than an entire 
subjection to the agents of France ; and 
that, the moment that they endeavour- 
ed toobtainin reality that liberty which 
they had been promised in name, they 
were subjected to the moat arbitrary 
and despotic oppression. 

134. In resisting t]|viB alarming inva- 
sion not merely of the independence of 
nations, but of the principles which 
hold together the social union, it was 
obvious that no time was to be lost ; 
and thiE^t the peril incurred was even 
greater in peace than duringthe utmost 
dangera of war. France had made more 
rapd strides towards universal do^in- 
ion^ during one year of pacific encroach- 
ment, than in six previous yeps of hos- 
tilities. The oontinuauee ox amicable 
relations was favourable to the secret 
proportion of the revolutionary mania, 
with all the extravag^t hopes and ex- 
pectations to which it gave rise ; hnd, 
without the shock of war, or an fiffbrt 
even to maintain the public fortunes, 
theindependenceof nationswassilently 
melting away before the insidious but 
incessant eflortsof^emocratic ambition. 
It was but a poor consolation to those 
who witnessed this deplorable progress, 
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that they who lent an ear to these sug- 
gestions were the first to suflier from 
their effects, and that they subjected 
themselves and their country to a far 
worse despotism than that from which 
they had hoped to emancipate it. The 
evil was done, the national independ- 
euce was subverted ; revolutionary in- 
terests were created, and the principle 
of detnocracy, using the vanquished 
states os an advanced i)Ost, was daily 
proceedingto fresh conquests, and open- 
ly aimed at universal dominion. These 
considerations, strongly excited by the 
subjugation of Switzerland and the 
Papal States, led to a feeling, through- 
out all the Europe monarchies, of the 
necessity of a general coalition to resist 
the further encroachinents^f C'rance, 
and stop the alarming progress of fevo- 
lutionai*y principles. The Emperor oi 
Russia at length saw the necessity of 
joining his great empire to the confe- 
deracy ; and a Muscovite army, sixty 
thousand strong, began its march from 
Poland toward the north of Italy, while 
another, amounting to nearly forty 
thousand, moved toward the south of 
Germany. 

135. The negotiations at Rastadt, 
notwithsbmding their length and intri- 
cacy, had led to no satisfectory I'eault. 
The temper in which they wore con- 
ducted undeiwent a material change 
with the lapse of Time. The treaty of 
Campo Formio was more than on ordi- 
nary accommodation ; it was a league 
by the great powers, who there termi- 
nated their hostilities, for their own 
aggrandisement at the expensed theh:' 
neighbours; and in its secret arti-' 
cles wero contained stipulations which 
amounted to an abandonment of the 
Empire, by its head, to the rapacity of 
the Republican government Venice 
was the glittering prize which induced 

*Tho Emperor, in tbe secret articles, agreed 
that the frontiers of France should be ad- 
vanced to the Rhine, and stipulated that the 
Imperial troops should take possession of 
Venice on the same day on which the Hepub- 
licans entered Maycnco. He promised to use 
his influence to induce. tho Gertnauio states 
to agree to that arrangement; but not- 
withstanding his endeavours, they should 
refuse to accede to it, he onga^d to employ 
no traops, excoivtiug the contingent he was 
bound, as a member of tbe Confedoratiou, to 


this dereliction of principle on the part 
of the Emperor; and, atscordingly, it 
was agreed that, on the same day on 
which that gi*eat city was surrendered 
to the Imperial trooM, Mayence, the 
bulwark of the Qermim empire on the 
Lower Rhine, should be given up to 
the Republicans.* By an additional 
article it was provided, that the Aus- 
trian tupops should, within twenty days 
after the ratification of the secret ar- 
ticles, evacuate also lugolstadt, Philipps- 
burgh, and all the fortresses as far back 
asthefrontiersof the Heilditary States ; 
and that, within the same period, the 
French forces should retire from Palma 
Kuova, Legnago, Ozoppo, and the Itjd- 
ian fortresses as far as the Adige. 

136. Thisimpoidantmilitaiyconven* 
tion, which totally disabled the empire 
from making any effectual resistance to 
the French forces, was kept a profound 
secret, and only became known to the 
German princes when, from its provi- 
sions being earned into execution, it 
could no longer, in part at least, be con- 
cealed. ^ut, inahe mean time, it led to 
a verf great degreeof intimacy between 
Napoleon and Cobentzell, the Austrian 
ambassador at Rastadt, insomuch that 
theEujperor,whoperceivedthe extreme 
irritation which at that m 9 ment the 
French general felt against the repub- 
lican government Paris, offered him 
a principality in Qennany, with 250,000 
souls, in omer that ** he might be for 
ever placed beyond the reach of demo- 
cratic ingratitudi?.” But the French 
general, whose ambition was fixed on 
very different objects, declined the offer. 
To such a length, however, did the con- 
fidence of the two diplomatists proceed, 
that Napoleon made Cobentzell ac- 
quainted with his secret intention at 
some fiiture period of subverting the 
Directoiy. *‘An army/* said he, ‘‘is 

flimish, in any war which might ensue, and 
not even to suflbr them to be engaged in 
the defoueo of any fortified place : any viola- 
tion of this last article was to bo considered 
as a 8ufflcl<mt gnAnd for the resumption of 
hostiUties against Austria. Indemnities wero 
to be obtained, if possible, for the dispossessed 
princes on theleft babkof the Rhine; InU no 
acqui 9 ithn ms to be'propoted fOUt ^ of 
FrmHa^^SoQ the ArticliB in Cbrro- 
spondaim Con,fidewti^ de ffapoUont vU. 287, 
292 . 
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assembled on the coasts of the Channel 
ostensibly for the invasion of England ; 
blit my real object is to march at its 
head ta Paris, and overturn that ridicur 
lorn governments^ lawyers, which can- 
not much longer oppress France. Be- 
lieve me, two years will not elapse be- 
fore that preposterous scaffolding of a 
republic will fall to the ground. The 
Directory may maintain its ground dur- 
ing peace, but it cannot withstand the 
shock of war ; and therefore it is, that 
it is iudispen^ble that we should both 
occupy good positions.” Cobentzell 
lost no time in nfuk^g his cabinet ac- 
quainted with these extraordinary re- 
velations, which were highly acceptable 
at Vienna, and furnish the true key to 
the great influence exercised by Napo- 
leon over that government during the 
remainder of his residence in Europe 
lU’ior to the Egyptian expedition. 

137. Great was the consternation in 
Germany when at length it could no 
longer be concealed that the line of the 
Rhine had been aban^ned to France, 
and that all the states on thoisleft bank 
of that riter were to be sacrificed to the 
engrossing Ropublic. It was the more 
difficult for the Austrian plenipotenti- 
aries at Rastadt to reconcile the^dispos- 
sessed pr#pri6tors to this catastrophe, 
as the Emperor had officially announced 
to the Diet, shortlytafter the conclusion 
of the armistice of Leoben, ** that an 
aimistioe had been concluded b/the 
Emperor for the empire, on the base of 
the integrity ofih^ Gerrmnxo body” Re- 
monstrances and petitions in conse- 
quence rapidly succeeded each other, 
as suspicions of the fate impending over 
them got afloat, but without effect ; and 
soon the decisive evidence of facts con- 
vinced the moat incredulous, that a por- 
tion at least of Empire had been 
abandoned. Intelligence successively 
arrived, that MayencC bad been sur- 
I'ender^to theBepublicahson the 30th 
December* in preeence of, and without 
opposition froxoi the Austrian forces ; 
that Venice, stripi^, of all its riches, 
had been abandoned .to the Imperial- 
ists on the Iflth Janik^ ; and that the 
fort bn the Rhine, o]^^ite Mannheim, 
which refused to su^nder to the sum- 
mons of the French general, had been 


earned by assault on the 25th of the 
same mfmth; while the Austrian forces, 
instead of offering any resistance, were 
evidently retiring towards the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. A universal 
stupor seised on the German people 
when they beheld theraselves thus 
abandoned by their natural guardians, 
and the only ones capable of rendering 
them any effectual protection ; and 
their deputies expressed tliemselves in 
angiy terms to the Imperial plenipo- 
tentiaries on the subject. But M. Lehr- 
bach replied, when no longer able to 
conceal this dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, All tbe^world is aware of the 
sacriflcea which Anutria has made dur- 
ing the vfi^v ; and that the misfortunes 
whijjh have ocouiTed are nothing more 
than what she has uniformly predicted 
^'ould occur, if a cordial union of all 
the Germanic states was not effected to 
maintain their indepeudenca Singly, 
she bus made the utmost efforts to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire ; 
she has exhausted^her resources in the 
attempt; if she has bean unsuccessful, 
let those answer for it who contributed 
nothing towai'ds the common cause.” 
This defence was perfectly just ; Aus- 
tria had performed, and nobly perfoim- 
ed, ber part as head of the Empire ; its 
dismemberment arosefixtm the inaction 
of Prussia, which, v^tU an armed force 
of above two hundred thousand men, 
€md a I’evenue of nearly £6,000,000 
sterling, had done nothing whatever 
for the cause of Germany. It is not 
the cession of the left bank of the Rhine 
to Fraiice, it is the spoliation of Venice, 
'which at this period forms an indelible 
stain on the Austrian annals. 

X38. After the cession of the line of 
the Rhine to France was fina|jly divulged, 
the attention of the plenipoteatiarie.s 
was chiefly directed to the means of 
providing indemnities to the dispos- 
sessed princes, and the Republican en- 
voys mul already broached their fa- 
vourite project of secularisations ; — in 
other words, indemnifying the lay 
princes at the expense of the church, 
— when an event occurred at Vienna 
which threatened to produce an imme- 
diate explosion between the two gov- 
ernments. On occasion of the auniver* 
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sary of the general arming of the Vienna 
volunteers on April 13, in the pAsceding 
year, the youth of that capital expressed 
A strong desire to give vent to the ardour 
of their patriotic feeling by a fSte in 
honour of the glorious stand then made 
by their countrymen. It was hazardous 
to agree to such a proposal, as tlie 
French ambassador, General Berna- 
dotte, had testified his I'epugnance to 
it, and declared hia resolution, if it '^as 
persisted in, to give a dinner in honour 
of democratic principles at his hotel. 
But the Austrian goveimment could not 
withstand the wishes of the defenders 
of the monarchy : the proposed fSte 
took place, and tht#Fi*ench ambassador, 
in consequence, gave -a great^ entertain- 
ment to his friends, and hoisted im- 
mense tricolor flag before his gate, with 
the words “ LiheHi, E<jalit6j* inscribed 
upon it. The opposing principles being 
thus brought into contact with each 
other, a collision took place. The peo- 
jjle of Vienna conceived the conduct of 
the French ambassador to be a direct 
insult offered to their beloved Emperor, 
and flocked in menacing crowds to the 
neighbourhood of his hotel. The Aus- 
trian authorities, seeing the popular 
exasperation hourly increasing, in vain 
besought Bemadotte to remove the ob- 
noxious standard. He deemed his own 
honoiTrand thatofi^he Republic pledged 
to its being kept up ; and at length the 
multitude began to ascend ladders to 
break open the windows. A pistol dis- 
charged by a seiwant within, which 
wounded one of the assailants, ^nly in- 
creased the excitement ; the gates and 
windows wore sp^dily forced, the apart- 
ments pillaged, and the cai^lages in the 
yard broken to pieces. Fifty thousand 
persons assembled in the streets, and 
tlie French ambassador, barricaded in 
one of the rooms of his hotel, was only 
delivered at one o'clock in the morning 
by two regiments of cuirassiers, which 
the Imperial government sent to his 
relief. Justly indignant at this dis- 
graoeful outrSge, Beniadotte transmit- 
ted several angry notes to the Austrian 
cabinet ; and although they published 
a proclamation on the following day, 
expressing the deepest regret at the 
disorders which had occurred, nothing 


would appease the exasperated ambas- 
sador, Jind on the 15th he left Vienna, 
under a numerous . escort of cavalry, 
and took the road for Rastadt. 

I 139. When matters yere in this com- 
i bustible state, a spark bnly was required 
to light the conflagration. Conferences 
were opened at Seitz, in Germany, where, 
on the one hand, the Directory insisted 
on satisfaction for the insult offered to 
the ambassador of the Republic ; and, 
on the other, the Emperor demanded 
an explanation of the conduct of France 
in subduing, without tlie shadow of a 
pretext, the Helv|ti<? Confederacy, and 
extending its dominion through the 
whole of Italy. As the Austrians could 
obtain no satisfaction on these points, 
the Emperor drew more close his bonds 
of intimacy with the court of St Peters- 
burg; and the march of the Russian 
armies through Qallicia and Moravia 
ivas hastened, while the militaiy pre- 
parations of the Austrian monarchy 
proceeded with redoubled activity. 

140. The nejiptiations at Rastadt for 
the B^ttliment of the affairs of the Ger- 
mans empire proceeded slowly towards 
an adjustment; but their importance 
disapjieai’ed upon the commencement of 
the meu’e weighty discussions involved 
in the Seitz conferences. The French 
insisted upofl a variety of articles utterly 
inconsistent with tlwepirit^f the treaty 
of Oampo Formio or the independence 
of (jermany. They first demanded all 
the islands of thq Rhine, wnich were 
of very great importance in a military 
point of view ; next, that they should 
be put in possession of Kehl and its 
territory opposite to Strassburg, and 
Cassel its territory opposite to 
Mayence ; then that a piece of ground, 
adequate to the formation of a (ite-de- 
pont, should bs ceded to them at the 
Qetmon end of the bridge of Huniugeu ; 
tod, lastly, that the important fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein should be demolish- 
ed. The German deputation, on the 
other hand, inristed that the principle 

that is to' say, of the division of the 
▼alley by the middle of its princi^l 
stream. As a consequence of this prin- 
ciple, they refused to cede Kehl, Cassel, 
or Uu-de-pont at Huningen, or to 
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demolish the fortifications of Ehreu- 
breitsteiu, all of which lay on the Ger- 
man hank of the river. Subsequently, 
the French commissioners admitted the 
principle of th^haiveff, and, consented 
to the demoliti^ of (jassel and Kehl, 
and the Germans agreed to that of 
Ehrenbreitstedn ; but the Republicaus 
insisted on the cession of the island of 
Petersaw, whiohwould have given them 
the means of orossing opposite that im- 
poi'tant point Mattel's were in this 
unsettled state^ when the negotiations 
were interru^d by the march of the 
Russian troops throjigh Moravia, The 
French government upon that issued a 
note, in which they declared that they 
would consider the crossing of the Ger- 
man frontier by that army as equivalent 
to a declaration of war ; and as their 
advance continued without intemip'- 
tion, the negotiations at Rastadt virtu- 
ally came to an end. 

141. Seeing themselves seriously me- 
naced with an armed resistance to their 

states' by means of ex^^g riipolutions 
in their bosom, the Directoiy at length 
began to adopt measures to make head 
against the danger. The finances of 
the Republic were in a most a|jai^ing 
state. Notwithstanding the confisca- 
tion of two-thirds of the national debt, 
it was dis^veredf , that there would 
be a deficit of 200,000,000 francs, or 
£8,000,0(J() sterling, in the retunfs of 
the year. New tojs, chiefly on doors 
and windows, were imposed, and a de- 
cree passed, authorising national do- 
mains, to the value of 126,000,000 of 
francs, or J66,000,t)00 sterling, to be 
taken firom thd publiecreditors, to whom 
they had been surrendered in liquida- 
tion of their claims, and the property 
of the whole Frotei^xit clei^gy to be 
confiscated to the service of the state : 
thus putting, to support' their revolu- 
tionary conquests, the last hand to the 
revolutionary corifiscationa 

142. It rexUained tO|^o me- 

thod fottbe augmentatioh of the army, 
which had been'tery 

by sickness and desertion ' since the 
peace of Catppo ; The aksietons 

of the i^giiiieutB an^^^^ ncaik-clomm 
sioned officers remained ; but tiie ranks 
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exhibited large chasms, which the ex- 
isting otate of the law provided no 
means of supplying. The Convention, 
notwithst^ding theirenergy, had made 
no permanent provision for recruiting 
the army, but hadcontented themselves 
with two levi^, one of 300,000 and one 
of 1,200,000 men, in 1793, which, witli 
the voluntary supplies since furnished 
by the patriotism or sufiPerlng of the 
people, had been found adequate to the 
wants of the state. But now that the 
revolutionary fervour had subsided, and 
a necessity existed for finding a per- 
manent supply of soldiers to meet the 
wars into which the insatiable ambition 
of the governmentr. had plunged tho 
country, some lasting resource became 
tnd^pensable. To meet the difficulty, 
General Jourdan proposed the law of 
tile CONSCBIFTIOK, which became one 
of the most important consequences of 
the Revolution. By this decree, eveiy 
Frenchman from twenty to forty-five 
years, of age was declared amenable to 
military service. Those liable to serve 
wei*e divided into classes, according to 
the years of their birth, and the govern- 
ment were authorised to call out the 
youngest, second, or third class, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times. The 
conscription was to take place by lot, 
in the class fi'om which it was directed 
to be taken. This le^ was immediately 
adopted ; and the first levy of two hun- 
dred thousand men from France was 
ordered to be immediately enforced, 
while eighteen thousand men were re- 
quired from the affiliated republic* of 
Switzerland, and the like number fi'om 
that of Holland. 

143. Thus the justiceofHeavenmade 
,the revolutionary passions of Fi'ance 
the means of working out their own 
punishment The atrocious aggression 
on Switzerland, ihe fiamejs of Unter- 
walden, the subjugation of Italy, were 
registered in we book of fate, and 
brought about a dreadful and lasting 
retribution; Not the bayonets of the 
Allies, not the di^eaoe of their cohntay, 
occasioned tltia lasting scourge ; the in- 
yasion of other states, the cries of in- 
jured iimocence, first brought it into 
existence. ' They fixed upon its infatu- 
ated {leople that terrible law, which 
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eoon carried misery into evexy cottage, 
and bathed in tears ev^ry mother in 
France. Wide as had been the spread 
of the national sin, as wide was the 
lash of national punishment. By fur* 
nishing an almost inexhaustible supply 
of military levies, it fanned the spirit 
of universal conquest, and precipitated 
its people into the bloody career of 
Napoleon. It pi*oduced that terrible 
contest which, after exhausting the re- 
sources, brought about the subjugation I 
of that great kingdom, and wrung from 1 


its infuriated but not repentant in- 
habitants what one of themselves has 
styled tears of blood. It is thus that 
Providence vindicates its superintend- 
ence of the moral world ; that the 
guilty career of nati^s, equally as 
that of individuals, brings down upon 
itself a righteous punishment ; and 
that we feel, amidst all tho sins of 
inilers, or madness of the people, the 
truth of the sublime words of Scrip- 
ture : Ephraim is joined to his idols ; 
let him alone.** 


CHAPTEll XXVI. 

EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


1- ** By seizingthe Isthmus ofDarien,** 
said Sir Walter Raleigh, “you will 
wrest the keys of the world from Spain.** 
The observation, worthy of his reach 
uf thought, is still more applicable to 
the Isthmus of Suez and the country 
of Egypt. It is remarkable that its 
importance has never been duly ap- 
preciated, except ^ the greatest oon- 
qiierors of ancieut^and modem times, 
Alexander the Qreat and Napoleon 
Buonaparte. The geographical position 
of this celebrated oountiy has destined 
it to be the chief emporium of the com- 
merce of the world. Placed fn, the 
centre between Europe and Asia, on 
the confines of Eaetem wealth and 
Western civilisation ; at the extremity 
of the African oontiuent, and on the 
shores of the Hediterronean sea, it is 
fitted to bejOome the central point of 
communication for' the raried produc- 
tions of these difierent regions of the 
globe. The waters of the Mediterra- 
nean bring to it all the fabrics of Eu- 
rope ; the Red Sea wafts to its shores 
the riches of India and China ; while 
the Nile floats down, to its bossom the 
produce of the vast and unknown re- 
gions of Africa. Though it wem not 
one of the most fertile countries in the 


world— though the inundations of the 
Nile did pot annually cover its fields 
with rfthes— it would still be, from its 
situation, one of the most favouredspots 
on the earth. The greatest and most du- 
rable monuments of human iudustiy, 
accordingly, the earliest efforts of civi- 
lisation, the Bublimest works of genius, 
have been raised in (his primeval seat 
of pankind. The tcmpl^ of Rome 
havesdecayed ; the arts of Athens have 
perished ; but the pyramids “ still 
stand erect and ufishaken above the 
floods of the Nile.’* When, in the I'e- 
volution of a^s, civUisation shall have 
returned to its ancient cradle — when 
the desolation of MahomeiSIsm rule shall 
have ceased, and the light of reli^on 
have re-illumined the land of its birth 
— Egypt will again become one of the 
great centres of human industry. The 
mv^ntion of steam has already restored 
cinnmunicaiion with the East to 
its original channel; and the nation 
which shall revi];e the canal of Suez, 
and open a direct communication be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, will pour into its bosom those 
streams of wedth which in every age 
have constituted t^o principal sources 
of European opulence. 
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2. The great Leibnitz, in the time 
of Louie XIV., addreeaed to the French 
monarch a memorial, which i» one of 
the noblest monuments of pollticalfore- 
sight, “ Sire,V said he, “ it is not at 
home that yoiiNvill succeed in subdu- 
ing the Dutch ; you will not cross their 
dykes, and you will rouse Europe to 
their assistance. It is in Egypt that 
the real blow is to be struck# There 
you will find the true commercial route 
to India ; you will wrest tliat lucrative 
comnierce from Holland ; you will se- 
cure the etSmal dominion of France 
in the Levant ; •yon will fill Christen- 
dom with joy,’** Tnese ideas, however, 
were beyond the age, and they lay dor- 
mtmt till revived by the genius of Na- 
poleon. The eagle eye .of Alexander 
the Great, which fitted him to have 
been as great a benefactor as he was 
a scourge of the species, early dis- 
cerned the vast capabilities of this 
country; and to him was owing the 
foundation of that efty, the rival of 
Men«>his and Thebes^hich once boast- 
ed of six hundred monmn^ inhabit- 
ants, almost rivalled Rome in th% pleni- 
tude of its power, and still bears, 
amidst ruins and decay, the name of 
the conqueror of the East. IJ^apoleon 
was hardly launched into tfi'e career of 
conquest before he also perceived the 
importaiicg of thin country ; ‘and wh6n 
still struggling in the plains of l^taly 
with the armies of Austria, ha was 
meditating an exj^edition into those 

* possession of Egypt,” says he, in 
tbo same memorial, *‘wiU open a prompt 
oommumoatioti witli the richest countries of 
the East. It will unite the commeihe of tho 
Indies to tha^of France, and pave tho way 
for great captains to march to conquests 
wortny of Alexander. If tho Portuguese, 
whoso power is much inferior to that of 
France, had been able to obtain possession of 
Egypt, the whole of India would liave been 
long since subjected to them ; and yet, uot- 
vrithstanding the smallness of their numbers, 
they have made theiuselvos formidable to the 
people of those countries. Egypt once con- 
quered, nothing could bo easier than to take 
possession of the entire apast of the Rod fiea, 
and of tho innumerable islands which border 
it, Tho interior of Asia, destitute of both 
commerce and wealth, would range Itself at 
once beneath your dominion. The success 
of this enterprise would for ever secure tb» 
possession oi the Indies, the commerce of 
Asia, and the dominion of the world.”— ifs- 
inorittf, 1(172, Lkibnitz to LoouB XIV- 


Eastern regions, where alone, in his 
apprehension, great things could be 
achieved ; where kingdoms lay open to 
private adventure; and fame, rivalling 
that of the heroes €jf antiquity, was to 
be obtained. From his earliest yejtirs he 
had been infiueneed by an ardent de- 
sii*e to effect a revolution in the East : 
he w'as literally haunted by the idea of 
glory which had been there acquired, 
and firmly convinced that the power 
of England could never be effectually 
humbled except by a blow at its Indian 
possessions. ** The Persians,” said he, 
“ have blocked up the route of Tamei*- 
lane ; I will discover another.” It was 
his favourite opinifu through life, that 
Egypt was the true line of coiumiuii- 
ca^on with India; that it was there 
that the Eiiglislrpower could alone be 
^seriously affected ; that its possession 
would insure the dominion of the Medi- 
teirancan, and convert that sea into 
a ** Fl’cnch lake.” From that ceutml 
point armaments might be detached 
down the Red Sea, to attack the British 
possessions in India ; and an entrepot 
established, which would soon turn the 
commerce of the East into the channels 
which natiire had formed for its recep- 
tion — the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea, 

3. It was at Passeriano, however, 
after the campaigi^was concluded, and 
when his energetic mind turned abroatl 
to seek the theatre of fresh exploits, 
that the conception of an e^tpedition 
to Egypt first seriously occupied his 
thouAts. During his long evening 
walks in the magnificent park of his 
mansion, he spoke without intermission 
of the celebrity of those countries, and 
the illustrious empires Which have there 
disappeared, after overturning each 
other, but the memory of which still 
lives in the recollections of mankind. 

Europe,” said ** is no field for glo- 
rious exploits ; lip great empires or re- 
volutions are to be found but ixi tho 
East, where there are six hundred mil- 
lions of men.^’ Egypt at once presented 
itself to his imagination as the point, 
where a ^cisive impresrion was to 
be made; the weak point of the lino 
Where a breach could be effected, a 
permanimt lodgment secured, a path 
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opened to those Eastern i*egicns where 
the British power was to be des|royed, 
and immortal renown acquired. So 
completely had this idea taken posses- 
sion of his mind, that all of the books 
brought fi-om the Ambrosian library to 
Paris, after the peace of Campo For- 
mic, which related to Egypt, were sub- 
mitted to his examination, and many 
bore extensive marginal notes in his 
t»wn handwriting, indicating the power- 
ful grasp and indefatigable activity of 
his mind. And in his correspondence 
with the Directory he had already, more 
than once, suggested both the import- 
ance of an expedition to the banks of 
the Nile, and the |mount of force re- 
quisite to insure its success. 

4. Before leaving Italy, aftei^he treaty 
of Campo Foi*mio, he put the last lilnd 
to the affairs of the Cisalpine republic.^ 
Venice was delivered over, amidst the 
tears of all its patriotic citizens, to Aus- 
tria; the French auxiliary force in the 
new republic was fixed at thirty thou- 
sand men, under the oiders of Berthiet, 
to be maintained at thej expense of the 
allied state ; and all the republican or- 
gimisation of a directory, legislative as- 
semblies, national guards, and troops 
of the line, was put in hiU activity. 

You are the first people in history,'’ 
said ho, in his paHing address to them, 
“who have become free without fac- 
tions, without revortitions, without con- 
vulsious. W e have given you freedom ; 
it is your part to preserve it. You ai*©, 
after France, the richest, the most po- 
pulous republic in the world. • Your | 
position calls you to take a leadiiljo; part 
in the politics of Europe, To be wor- 
thy of your'destiny, make no law^a but 
inrhat are wise and moderate ; but exe- 
cute them with foi'ce and energy," The 
wealth and population of the beautiful 
provinces which composed this repiib - 1 
He, embracing 8,600,000 souls, the for- 
tress of Mantua, and the plains of Lom- 
bardy, formed indeed the elements of 
a powerful. state; but had Napoleon 
looked into tlie book of histoxy, or con- 
sidered the human mind, he would have 
perceived that, of all human blessing, 
liberty is the one which is of the slowest 
growth; that it must be won, and can- 
not be confeiTed; and that the institu- 


tions which are suddenly transferred 
from one country to another, pensh as 
rai^idly as the full-gix>wn tree, which is 
triinsplanted from the soil of its birth 
to a distant land. . r 
5. Napoleon's joum/y from Italy to 
Paris WiUj a continual triumph. The 
Italians, whose national spirit had been 
in some degree revived by his victories, 
behebl with regret the disappearance 
of that brilliant appa.ritiou. Every- 
thing he did and said was calculated 
to ixicreose the public enthusiasm. At 
Mantua, he combined wfth a fete in 
honour of Virgil a mtlitary procession 
on the death of GeiS^ral Hocho, who had 
recently died, after a short illness, in 
France ; and about the same time formed 
that friendship with Dosaix, who had 
come from the aimy of the Rhine to 
visit that of Italy, which mutual esteem 
was so well calculated to inspire, but 
which was destined to terminate pre- 
maturely on the field of Marengo. The 
towns of Switzerland received him with 
transport; triuim>hal ai'ches an4 gar- 
lands of ^owersT everywhere a'feted 
his apf roach ; he passed the fortresses 
amidst discharges of cannon ; and 
crowds from the neighbouring coun- 
tries liqpd the roads to get a glimpse 
of the helfo who had filled the world 
with his renown.* His progress in gen- 
eral was rapid; but^he dvvelt on the 
scenes of ancient renown or present in- 
teres^t At Borne, he asked an ominous 
question as to the amouiU of its treasure^ 
'which the senator to whom it was ad- 
dressed had tile prudence to state at 
half its real amount. He lingered long 
in the field of Morat, to examine the 
scene of the terrible defeat of the Bur- 
gundian chivalry by the Swiss pea- 
santry. Passing Bale, ho arrived at 
Rastadt, where the congress was estab- 
lished ; but foreseeing nothing worthy 
of his genius in the minute matters^ 
diplomacy which were there the smP 
jeot of discussion, he proceeded to Paris, 

* His woriis, thollgh few, were all such as 
were calculated to produce revolution. At 
Genova, he boasted tliat he would democra- 
tise England in three month.s; and that there 
were, In truth, but two republics lu Switzer- 
land— Geneva, without laws or govermneut ; 
l^lo, converted into the workshop of revolu- 
tion.— llAxm. V. 808, 
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where the public anxiety for his return 
had arim to the highest pitch. 

6. The successive arrival of Napo- 
leon’s lieutenants at Paris with the 
standards taken fi'om the enemy in his 
memorable campaigns, the vast con- 
quests he had achieved, the brief but 
eloquent language of his proclama- 
tions, and the limmense benefits which 
had accrued to the Republic from his 
triumphs, had raised to the very highest 
pitch the enthusiasm of the people. 
The public anxiety, accordingly, to see 
him was inSescribable ; but he knew 
enough of mankiacL to feel the import- 
ance of enhancing £ie general wish by 
avoiding its gratification. He lived in 
his own house in . the Rue Ohantereiue, 
in the most retired manner, went sel- 
dom into public, and surrounded him- 
self only by scientific characters, or gen- 
erals of cultivated minds. He avoided 
military society, seemed devoted to civil 
and Bci^tific pursuits, wore the cos- 
tume of the Institute, of which he had 
recently been elected a member ; fusso- 
ciat£#‘ constantly witn its letuling char- 
acters, such as Monge, Bei&old, La- 
place, Lagrange ; and admitted to his 
intimate society only Berthier, Desaix, 
Lefebvre, Oaffarelli, Kleber, apd a few 
of the deputies. On occasi^ of being 
presented to Talleyrand, minister of 
foreign affairs, h% singled out, amidst 
the splen<fld of public charac- 

ters by which he was surround€Ki, M. 
Bougainville^ and conversed with him 
on the Celebrated voyage which he had 
2)erform6dM Such was the profound na- 
ture of his ambition through life, that 
on eveiy occasion he look^ rather to 
the impressibn his conduct was to pro- 
duce on men’s minds in future, than 
the gratification he was to receive from 
their admiration of the past. He li- 
terally deemed nothing done, while 
anything remained to do.” * Even in 
the assumption of the dress, and the 
choice of the society of the Institute, 
he was guided by motives of ambition, 
and a profound knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. ** Mankind,” said he, “ are 
in the end governed always by superi- 
oiity of intellectual qualities, and none 

“Nil actum putaus, dum quid superes- 
setageudutn.”— Lucan, FAarsaiia, 


are more sensible of this than the mili- 
tary DTofeasion. When, on my re- 
turn h*om Italy, I assumed the dress 
of the Institute, I knew what 1 was 
doing; I was sure of not being mis- 
understood by the lowest drummer of 
the army.” 

7. Shortly after his arrival he was 
received in state by the Directory, in 
their now magnificent palace of the 
Luxembourg. The public anxiety was 
wound up to the highest pitph for this 
imposii^g ceremony, on which occasion 
Joubert was to present the standard of 
the Army of Italy, inscribed with all 
the great aotions it had performed; and 
the youthful conqqeror himself was to 
lay at the feet of government the treaty 
of Camp<^ Formio. Vast galleries were 
pref^ared for the accommodation of the 
^public, which were eaiiy filled with all 
that was distinguished in rank, char- 
acter) and beauty in Paris. He made 
his entry, .accompanied by M. Talley- 
rand, who was to present him to the 
Directory os the bearer of the ti'eaty. 
The aspect of the hero/ his thin but 
graceful figure, the Roman cast of his 
features, and fire of his eye — excited 
universal admiration; the court rang 
with ap 2 >lau 8 e. Talleyrand introduced 
him in an eloquent speech, in which, 
afber extolling his great actions, he con- 
cluded, — “ For a moment I did feel on 
his account that d&quietude which, in 
an infant republic, arises from every- 
thing which seems to destroy the equal- 
ity of the citizens. But I was wrung; 
individual grandeur, fSsr from being 
dang^uus to equality, is its highest 
triumph; and on this occasion, eveiy 
Frenchman must feel himself elevated 
by the hero of his country. And when 
I reflect on all that he has done to shroud 
from envy that light of glory; on that 
ancient love of simplicity which distin- 
guishes him in his favourite studies; 
on his love for the abstract sciences ; 
on his admiration for that sublime Os- 
sian which seems to detach lum from 
the world ; on his well-known contempt 
for luxury, for pomp, for all that con- 
stitutes the pride of ignoble minds, I 
am convinced that, far from dreading 
his ambition, wej^ shall one day have 
occasion to rouse it anew to allure him 
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from the sweets of studious retirements 
France will never lose its freedtyn ; but 

i >erhaps he will not for ever preserve 
Lis o^vn.” 

8. Napoleon replied in these words, 
— “ The French people, to attain their 
freedom, had kings to combat ; to se- 
cure a constitution founded on reason, 
they had eighteen hundred years of pre- 
judices to overcome. Religion, feud' 
ality, despotism, have, in their turns, 
governed Europe ; but from the peace 
now concluded dates the era of repzo- 
sentative governments. You have suc- 
ceeded in oi^anising the great nation, 
whose territory is only circumscribed 
because nature hejijpelf has imposed its 
limits. I lay at your feet the treaty of 
Campo Ponnin, ratified by*lho Empe- 
ror.* As soon as the happiness ofFilLnce 
is secured by the best organio latos^ th^ 
whole of Europe will lie free." The 
Directory, by the voice of Bai'raa, re- 
tiuued an inflated reply, in which they 
invited him to strive for the acquisi- 
tion of fresh laurels, and pointed to the 
shores of Great Britain os the place 
where they were to be gathered. On 
this occasion, General Joubert, and the 
, chief of the stafij Audr^ossi, bore the 
magnificent standard which the Direc- 
toiy had given to the Army, of Italy, 
and -^hich contained an enumeration 
of triumphs so wonderful that it would 
have passed for itbulous in any other 
age.f It was sufficient to intoxicate all 
the youth of Fiunce with the passion 
for militaiy glory. 

9. This fdte was followed by others, 
given by the legislative body tfud the 
minister of foreign aflairs. Napoleon 
* Napoleon had addod theso words in this 
place , — **• Tliat peace secures the liberty, the 
prosperity, and glory, of the Republic ; ’* 
but those words were struck out by order of 
t)je Blrectory--^a sufficient proof of their dia- 
approvfd of his conduct in signing it, and one 
of the many inducements which led him to 
turn his face to the East. — Hakd. v. 74. 

t It bore theso words:— “The Army of 
Italy has made 160,000 prisoners ; it iius 
taken 170 standards, 600 pieces of heavy ar- 
tillery, 600 ficld-pieoes, 6 pontoon trains, 0 
sinus of the line, TJ irigates, 12 corvettes, 18 
galleys. Armistice witli the Kings of Sar- 
dinia, Naples, the Dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, and the Pope. Preliminaries of T^o- 
bon ; Convention of Montebello with Genoa. 
Treaty of Tolcntino. Treaty of Campo Por- 
11110 . It has given freedom to the iieople of 


appeared at all these ; but they were 
foreign to his disposition, and he retired, 
as BOOH as politeness would permit, to 
his own house. At that given by M. 
Talleyrand, which was <liBtingui.shed by 
the good taste and eie|auce which pre- 
vail^, he was asked by Madame do Stael, 
in presence of a numerous cii^cle, who 
was, in his opinion, the greatest woman 
that evfr existed. “ She," he replied, 
“ who has had the greatest number of 
children," — an answer very different 
from Avhat she anticipated, and oingu- 
larly characteristic of his of iuious on the 
proper destiny of thesfemale character. 
At the Institute, ie was to be seen fil- 
ways seated between Lagrange and* La- 
place, apparently wholly occupied with 
the abstiact sciences. To a deputation 
of that learned body he returned an 
answer: **Iam highly honoured with 
the approbation of the distinguished 
men who compose the Institute. I 
know well that I must long be their 
scholar before I become their equal. 
The true conquests, the only ones which 
do not c^use a filar, are those whfbh are 
gainet over ignorance. The most hon* 
oumble, as well os the most useful oc- 
cupation of men is, to contribute to the 
extension of ideas. The power of the 
French* Republic should henceforth 
consist in this, that not a single new 
idea should exist which does not owe 
its birth to its exertions.*^ But it was 
oulj>for the approbation of these illiss- 
triouB men that he appeared solici- 
tous ; he was neve? seen in the streets ; 
went only to a concealed box in the 
opera; and when he assumed the reins 
of power after his return from Egypt, 
Bologna, Ferraro, Modena, *Massa-Can*ani, 
Romagna, Loml^dy, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Mantua, Cremont^ a part of the Veronese, 
Cbiaveuno, Bonnio. and the Valtchne; to 
the people of Qeiioa^ the Imperial^ fiefs, 
Corcyra, and Ithaca, Sent to Paris the 
chi’fs-d'cemre of Michael Angelo, Guorcino, 
Titian, Paul Veronese, Coreggio, Albano, the 
Caraccis, Rapliael, Leonamo da Vinci, dec. 
Wumphed m 18 pitched battles — Monto- 
nutto, Milessimo, Moudovi, Lodi, Boighetta, 
lAinato, Gastiglioife, Rovoredo, Bassano, St 
George’s. Fontana Viva, Caldicro, Areola, 
RivoB, Ia Favorite, the Tagliamcnto, Tar- 
vris, Neumarkt;” and then foUowcjd too 
names of 67 combats or lesser engagements. 
The legions of Geesar had not, in so short a 
time, so splendid a«rol] of achievements to 
exhibit 
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Ma personal appearance was still 
known to the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of Paris. 

10. But Ifapoleon’s was not a dis- 
position to remain satisfied with past 
glory ; the futmV— -yet higher achieve- 
ments— filled his mind. He knew well 
the ephemeral nature of popular ap- 
plause, and how necessary mystery or 
a succession of great , actions isj^to pm- 
long its transports. ‘‘They do not 
long i)reserve at Paris,” said he to his 
intimate friends, “the remembmnce 
of anything. ♦ If I remain long unem- 
ployed, I am undone. The renown of 
one in this great Balfylon speedily sup- 
plants that of anotlier. If 1 am seen 
three times at the opera, 1 shall no 
longer be an object of curiosity. You 
need not talk of the desire of the citi- 
zens to get a sight of me ; crowds at 
least as great would go to see me led 
out to the scaffold.” He nifule an ef- 
fort to obtain a dispensation with the 
Law which required tlie age of forty 
for one of the Directory; but, failing 
in that attempt, his ^srholo ^oughts 
and passions centered in the Easi^, the 
theatre of his original visions of glory. 
“ Bourrienne,” said he, “I am deter- 
mined not to remain in Parish there 
is nothing to be done here. Ivis im- 
possible to fix the attention of the 
people. If 1 remain longer inactive, 1 
am undond^ Everything liere passes 
away; my gloiy is already declining; 
this little comer of Europe is too small 
to supply it. We ratist go to the East; 
all the great men of the world have 
there acquired their celebrity. Never- 
theless, I am willing to make a tour 
to the coasts with yourself, Lanues, 
and Solkowsky. Should the expedition 
to Biitaln prove, as I much fear it 
will, too hazardous, the Anny of Eng- 
land will become the anny of the East, 
and we will go to Egypt.” These 
words give a just idea of the character 
of Napoleon. Glory was his ruling'^ 
passion ; nothing app^red impossible 
where it was to be won. The great 
names of Alexander, Cscsor, and Han- 
nibal haunted his imagination ; passing 
over the lapse of two thousand years, 
he fixed bis rivahy on those classical 
hei'oes, whose exploits have shed so 


imperishable a lustre over the annals 
of antiquity. While thus sustaining 
his rep^tion, and inscribing his name 
on the eternal monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur, he hoped to be still withiu 
reach of the march of events in Europe, 
and ready to assume that despotic com- 
mand which, he already foresaw, would 
soon be .called for by the incapacity of 
the Dii*ectory, and the never-ending dis- 
tractions of democratic institutions. 

11. In truth* the Directory, secretly 
alarmed at the reputation of the con- 
queror of Italy, eagerly sought, under 
the splendid colouring of a descent on 
England, an opportunity of ridding 
themselves of so formidable a rival. 
An extraordinary degree of activity 
prevailed all the harbours, not only 
of France and Holland, but of Spain 
%nd Italy: the fleets at Cadiz and 
Toulon Tvere soon in a condition to 
put to sea ; that at Brest only awaited, 
to all appearance, their amval, to issue 
forth, and forai a preponderating force 
in the Channel, where the utmost ex- 
ertions were making to construct and 
equip flat-bottomed boats for the con- 
veyance of the land troops. Moans 
were soon collected in the northern 
harboura for the transport of sixty 
thousand men. Meanwhile great part of 
the armies of the Rhine wore brought 
down to the maritime districts, ana 
lined the shores of Fiance and Holland, 
from Brest to the Texel ; nearly 
hundred and fifty thousand men were 
stationed on these coasts, under the 
name of the Anny of England.* This 
immense force might have occasioned 
groat disquietude to the British govern- 
ment, had it been supported by a 
powerful navy ; but the battles of St 
Vincent and Camperdown had relieved 
them of all apprehensions of a descent 
by these numerous enemies. It does 
not appeal’ that the Directory then 
entertained any serious thoughts of 
carrying the invasion into early exe- 
cution : although the troops were en- 
camped in the maritime departments, 

* It was stated at 276,000 men, all fully 
equipped, by the French Directory, in thoir 
communications to the Irish insurgents.— 
Secr^ JrtformxUUm as to hostile Preparations in 
t/te Prendi ^porU, February and March 1708 ; 
Castle7‘eaffh Papers, i. 106, 160. , 
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no immediate preparation for embarka- 
tion had been made. However, their 
language breathed nothing btft me- 
naces ; Napoleon was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Arniy of Eng- 
land, and he was despatched on a mis- 
sion to the coasts to superintend the 
completion of the armament. 

12. “ Crown," said Barras^ so il- 
lustrious a life, by a conquest which 
the ^'oat nation owes to its outraged 
dignity. Co, and by the punishment 
of the cabinet of London, stidke terror 
into the hearts of all who would mis- 
calculate the powers of a free people. 
Let the conquerors of the To, the 
Rhine, and the Tiber, march under 
your banners ; the Scean will be proud 
to bear them ; it is a slave s^U indig- 
nant, who blushes for his fetters, die 
invokes, in a voice of thunder, the^ 
wrath of the earth against the opjirea- 
sor of the waves. Pompey did not 
esteem it beneath him to wield the 
power of Rome against the pirates : 
Go and chain the monster who pres.ses 
on the seas ; go and punish in London 
the injured rights of humanity. Hardly 
shall the tricolor standard wave on the 
blood-stained shores of the Thames, 
ore a unanimous cry will bless your 
arrival, and that generous nation, i)er- 
ceiving the dawn of its felicity, will 
i-cceive you as libenitors, who come 
not to combat and Enslave, but to i>ut 

period to its calamities." Under 
these high-sounding declamations, how- 
ever, all parties concealed very diffei'ent 
intentiong. Immense preparations were 
made in Italy and the south of France, 
as well as on the shores of thr- Chan- 
nel ; the whole naval resources of the 
Mediterranean were put in I'equisitiou, 
and the SHte of the Army of Italy moved 
to Toulon, Genoa, and Civita Vccchia. 
The Directory were more desirous to 
Bee Ncq^oleon engulfed in the sands of 
Lybia than conquering on the banks 
of the Thames ; and he dreamed more 
of the career of Alexander and of Ma- 
homet, than of the descent of Cwsar on 
the shores of Britain. 

13. Indei)endent of his anxiety to 
engage in some enterprise which might 
immortalise his name, Napoleon was 

VOL. IV. 


desirous to detach himself from the 
government, from his strong and grow- 
ing aversion to the Jacobin party, 
whom the revolution of the 18th 
Fructidor had placed at the head of 
the Republic. Already he had, on 
more than one occasion, openly ex- 
pressed his dislike at the violent re- 
volutionaiy course which the Direc- 
tory wei^ pursuing, both at home and 
abroad ; and in private he gave vent, 
in the strongest terms, to his horrer 
at that gnisping insatiable democratic 
spirit, which, through his^ subsequent 
life, he set himself ^ vigorously to 
resist. “What," sail he, “would these 
Jacobins have ? Frauce is revolution- 
ised, Holland is revolutionised, Italy is 
rev<*lutioni8ed, Switzerland is revolu- 
tionised, Europe will soon be revolu- 
tionised. But this, it seems, will not 
suffice them. I know full well what 
they want : they want the domination 
of thirty or forty individuals founded 
on the massacre of three or four mil- 
lions; they want the constitution of 
1793, but they shall not have it, and 
death ho Kim who would demand it ! 
Fm* my own pai‘t I declare, that if I 
had only the option between royalty 
and the system of tliese gentlemen, I 
would u8t hesitate oue moment to de- 
clai’e for a king." 

14. In the middle of Februaiy, Na- 
poleon proceeded to ?he coafts, accom- 
panied by Lannes and Bourrieune. He 
visited, in less than ten days, Boulogne, 
Calais, Dunkirk, Aifbwerp, and Flush- 
ing, exhibiting everywhere his usual 
sagacity and rapidity of apprehension ; 
conversing with, deriving light frdm 
eveiy oue possessed of loeal informa- 
tion, and: obtaining in a few weeks 
what it would have taken others years 
to acquire. He sat up till midnight at 
every town, interrogating the sailors, 
fishermen, and smugglers : to their 
objections he listened with patient at- 
tention, to his own diffic\iltieS he drew 
their consideration. During this brief 
journey; he aoqtHred an intimate ac- 
quaint^ce with , the relative imisort- 
ance^of ^ese maritime atations : and 
to this period is tp be asri^ed the 
origin of - those great ccnj^|>t^ona con* 
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: jiniW^rp^ whicb^ under the 
ipio ex^iuHpn. ^ }M lengftfa, ha^ng^ 

obtained, he t^oade up hie Utind and 
ri^urn^ to Pane. ** It ie too doubtful 
a fihauoe/' said he^ '^ill not risk it; 
I ^ot haea^t OU such a throw, 
1}he fate of Fmnoe.'^ Thenceforward 
idi his euei^es were turned <towai'da 
the Egyptian expedition. 

15. It was not the difficulty of trans" 
porting Bixtr or eighty thdnsand men 
to the shores of Bri^in which deterred 
Kapoleon ; the kn^^ssibility of main* 
tainingh strict bloStade of an exten- 
siv^e line of coast, On a tempestuous 
sea, and the chance of getting over 
unseen, in baay weather, sufficiently 
demom^rated that such an attempt, 
however hamidous, was practicable 
under ' favourable circumstances. It 
was the obstacles in the way of main- 
taining them in the country after they 
were Imded, and supporting them by 
the necessary . storea and reinforce- 
ments, in presence of^a supqfior naval 
force, which was the decisive cohsider- 
ation. Supposing the iroops lauded, 
a battle gained, and London taken, it 
was not to be expected that JSngUmd 
would submit; and how to maintain 
the conquests made, and penetrate in- 
to the int^orof^he oountiy, without 
continual reinforcements, and an un- 
inteifKUpted communication witk the 
'Ootitineiit, was the insurmountable 
difficulty. There appeared no rational 
prospjsct at this period of accumulating 
a superior naval power in the Channel, 
or Meeting an open connection be- 
tween theinV;a^°E^^^^ shores 

of Stance ; and ibis being the case, the 
Republic^ army, however successful 
at, drgt, inusl^ to ell appearance, have 
BUnjk ;^ l^t under the continued ef- 
forts Wbiuve, numerous, and united 
peo^ , \Thenoe mey he seen the im- 
porisihce'^^f tto; battles of St 

Yinoeptii^l ’^ampei^on^ in the pre- 
'oeffihg the world 

,■ govem- 

prapaj^Uons' 

whii£weifO*%i^iatohoein s6 many 
ignorant- wh^i 


the blow was to fall, made every ar- 
rangement which prudence could sug- 
gest toward'off tbe impending danger. 
They had little apprehension as to the 
issue of a contest on the shores of Bri- 
tain’; but. Ireland was the vulnerable 
quarter which filled them with disquie- 
tude. 'The unceasing discontents of 
that coun^ had formed a large party, 
who were in opeu and ill-disguised com- 
munication with the French Directory, 
and the narrow escape which it liiid 
made by the dispersion of Hoche’s 
squadron in Bantry Bay proved tliat 
the utmost vigilance, and a decided 
naval superiority, could not always be 
relied on to secui*^ its extensive sea- 
coast from hostile invasion. Inthesecir- 
cumstanc^s, the principal efibi'is of the 
Adfniralty were direct^ to strengthen 
•thdfleetoff Brest and the Spanish coasts, 
from whence the menaced invasion 
might chiefly be expected to issue; 
while, at the same time, a small squad- 
ron WM detached under Kelson, by 
Admir^ St Vincent) from his squad- 
ron off Cadiz, which now amounted to 
eighteen ships of the line, to the 'Medi- 
terranean, which was afterwards raised, 
by the junction of eight ships of the 
line under Admiral Cuiiis, to thiiteeu 
line-of-battle ships, and oneof fifty guns. 
The most active preparations for de- 
fence were at the same time made on 
the whole coasts ; Ihe vigilance of the 
cruisers in the Channel was redoubled ; 
and the spirit of the nation, rising with 
the dangers which thi^tened it, pre- 
pared without dismay to meet the con- 
queror of Europe on the British shores. 

17. While all oyes in Europe, how- 
ever, were turned to the Channel, and 
the world awaited, in anxious suspense, 
the^terrible conflict which seemed to be 
approaching between the two powers 
whose hostiUty had so long divided 
mankind, the tempest had turned away 
in another direction. After consider- 
able difficulty, Napoleon succeeded in 
persuading the Direotoiy to undertake 
th<£^ expedition to Egypt. In vain they 
object that it was to expose forty 
thousand of the best troops of the Re- 
public to i(le)itruction ; that the chauce 
was tmoBbf escaping the English squad- 
rons ; 1. and tb«t Austria 'would not fail 
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to take ad^autageof the absen )6 of their 
beat general to regain her lost protincea. 
The ardent mind of Napoleon Aviated 
every objection ; and at length the gov- 
ernment, dazzled by the eplendour of 
the design, and secretly rejoiced at the 
prospect of ridding themselves of ,8o 
formidable a rival, even at the hazard 
of losing the noble force put at his dis- 
posal, agreed to his scheme, and gave 
him unlimited powers for carrying it 
into execution. Napoleon instantly ap- 
plied himself, with extraordinary activ- 
ity, to forward the expedition. He 
himself superintended everythingTvhi- 
structions succeeded each other with 
inconceivable rapidity ; night and Ay 
he laboured with his secretary, despatch- 
ing orders in every directions The Di- 
rectory collected for the expedition Jbrty 
thousand of the best troops of the Ann^ 
of Italy; the fleet of Brudys, consisting 
of thirteen ships of the line and four- 
teen frigates, was destined to convey the 
gi'eater part of the army ; while above 
000, 000 of francs of the treasure re- 
cently before tiiken at Berne, were 
granted by the Directory to meet the 
expenses of the expedition. It is pain- 
ful to think that this celebrated under- 
taking should have been preceded by 
so flagrant an act of spoliation ; . and that 
the desire to provide for the charges of 
the enterpnse out of the savings of the 
Swiss Ooufederaej^ during more than 


two hundri»l years, should have been 
one motive for the attack oh the inde- 
pendence of thatunplfbuding republic.* 
^ 18. N^pleph has thus stated the ob- 
jects whic|L he had in view in the Egyp- 
tian. expedition! '' 1: To establish, on 
the banks of the Nile, a Fi^ch colony, 
which coiild exist without slAt<^» 
supply the place of St Domingo. 2. To 
a»^ent for our maniifactures in 
Africa, Arabia^ and. Syria, and obtain 
for our commerce the producMons'.of 
these oountaies. 8. To set ou^ from 
Egypt, as a vast d^afmea ; to push 
forward an army of fl0,000 men to the 
Indus, rouse the llahrattas to a revolt, 
and excite against the English i^ie po- 
pulation of these vast countries; Sixty 
thousand men, half Europeans, half. na- 
tives, transported ou 50,000 camels, 
and 10,000 horses, carrying with them 
provisions for fifty days, and water for 
six, with 15Q. pieces of cannon, and 
double ammunition, would arrive in 
four monthsin India. The ocean ceased 
to be an obstacle when vessels were 
construoted y th% desert becomes pass- 
able tjiie moment you have camels and 
dromedaries in abundance.’* 

19. From his headquarters at Paris, 
Napoleon direoted the v^ preparations 
for tiiil amamont^ which were going 
forward with the utmost activity in all 
the ports^pf Italy and the sou^ of 
France. Four stations Wti'e assigned 


* The partisans of Napoloon are indignant 
at the irnputationof his having recommended 
or ccjjQciirred in' the inv^^on of Switzerland, 
in orocr to procure, in the treasure of Berne, 
funds for the equipment of Ids Emmiaan ex- 
pedition; but it is certain that, m his jour- 
ney tlirough Switzerland, ho aalccd tin omin- 
ous question os to the amount of thataudent 
store ; and, in his Secret Oorrespondeneo, 
there exists dooislve evidence that hS parti- 
cipated in the shameful act of robbiary which 
soon afterwards followed, and equiji^d his 
fleet out of the funds thus cbtained* On the 
Uth April 1798, he wrote td 
havo received, dtizon;;genersl, the letter of 
your idde^e-camp. - ThreO' mUUona have 
been despatched, by post^ on the 7th of this 
mouth, from Jkme/br You wfl^Ahd 

hereunto’ subjoined^' the order from' me 
Troasiiry to its agent lEift Ijyons tb foryrard it 
forthwith to Toulon, You will for this |»uj!w 
pose cause it to be emt^rked oh thb Bhoah; 
you will accompany it to Adgnon ; ai4 frdm, 
thence convoy it by post to Tohlon. po hi# ' 
fiiil to inform me bf wbat pieces the 

three millions consist*" Oq tlie ITfh Ajarfl 


he a^n writes to Lanhes;, ** From the in- 
formation I have reeved from Berne; the 
throe milUons, ahoulQ arrive; at the very 
latest, on 19th at Lyons. Forward them 
instantly oh their ani^ ; do not go to bed 
till this is done ; get ready la the mean timo 
the boats Jor their reoeptiou ; despatch a 
oourier to me the instant they arofoirly .on 
board." And on the same day he A^rote to 
the anthoritles charged at .Teulon with tho 

0 )arationoftheexiwdition: **Thc Treasury 
given orders three millions slmuld 
be forthwith forwarded tc Toulon. The sail- . 
ora of Bru^ys* squadron must:bo paid the. 
ihstant the three inilUeni qrHm yVeih 
Ahd, on the SiOtih ApvH, be wrote to the Qomr 
miafloners of the Traasipry at Paris : You , 
haVO0uiygivenopden*,<ao*oncommMoh«wi* , : 
for^e.traosmiiteicA 
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for the aaeeihbly of the convoys and 
the embiUEhationQf theiroops— 'Toulon, 
Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civita Vecchia ; at 
the Mt^ harbour, transports were 
moored alongside of the massy piers of 
Boman arohitecture to the bronze rings, 
still undeeayed, vrhich had been fixed 
in ^eir bkfcks by the Emperor Trajan. 
A numerous artilleiy, and three thou- 
sand cavalry, were collected at these 
different stations, destined to be mount- 
ed on the incomparable horses of Egypt 
The most celebrated generals of the 
Bepublio, D£aix and Kleber, as yet 
strangers to the fortunes of Napoleon, I 
as well as those wife had so ably se- 
conded his efforts in Italy — Lannes, 
Mui-at, J unot, Reynier, Barraguay d’ flil- 
liers, Vaubois, Bon, Belliard, and Dom- ; 
martin— were ranged under his com- 
mand. Caftarelli commanded the en- 
gineers; Berthier, who could hardly 
tear himself from the' fascinations of 
beauty at Paris, the staff ; the most il- 
lustrious philosophers and artists of the 
age, Monge, Berthollet. Fouiier, Larrey, 
Desgenettes, GeofiVoy*‘St Hijjure, and 
Deuon, attended the expeditionf* Ge- 
nius, in every department, hastened to 
range itself under the banners of the 
youthful hero. 

20. The disturbance at Viebna, on 
account of the fSte given by Bemadotte, 
the ambassador oLthe Republic at tlie 
Imperial c&rt, which has been aU'eady 
mentioned, retarded for fifteen daji^ the 
departure of the expedition. During 
that period, Europe Hwaited with breath- 
less anxietjv the couiue of the storm, 
which it was well hnowu was now about i 
to burst. Bourrlenn% on this occasion, 
asked NapplSon if lie was finally deter- 
mined to risk his fate on the expedition 
to Egypi^-^*‘Yes,” he replied; "I have 
tried everything, but they will have no- 
thirig to dp wiiSi me. . If 1 stayed here, 
it would be necessary to overturn them, 
and rbahe myself king ; but we must 
not think of that os yet; the nobles 
would not consent to . I have sound- 
ed, but 1 find the time for that has not 
yet arrived ; I must first dazzle these 
gentlemen by my exploits.” In truth, 
he was convinced, at this period, that 
he hod no chance of escaping destruo^ 
tioh but by pemWiJhg in his oriental 


expedition. The intelligence of the 
tumult at Vienna, and the appearahce 
of approaching hostilities between Aus- 
tria and Fi'anoe, induced Napoleon to 
change his plan,; and he earnestly re- 
presented to the Pir^tory the impolicy 
of continuing the Egyptian project at 
such a crisis. But the rulers of Frauce 
were now thorougldy awakened to the 
danger they ran from the ascendancy of 
Napoleon, and the only answer they 
made to bis representation was a posi- 
tive order to leave Paiis on the 8d May. 
This led to a warm altercation between 
him and the Directory, in the com*se of 
which he resorted to his former mau- 
osuvre of tendering Ipd resignation. But 
on this occasion it did not succeed. 
Presentinf him with a pen, Rewbell 
saidfcoldly, *'You wish to retire from 
^e service, general? If you do, the 
Republic will doubtless lose a brave and 
skilful chief ; but it has still enough of 
sons who will not abandon it.” Merlin 
upon this interposed, and put an end 
to BO dangerous an altercation ; and 
Napoleon, swallowing the . affront, pre- 
pared to follow out his Egyptian expe- 
dition — saying, in private to Bourrienne, 
“ The pear is not yet ripe ; let us de- 
part We shall return when the mo- 
ment is arrived.” 

21, Napoleon, having completed his 
preparations, arrived at Toulon on the 
9th May 1798, and iiftnediately took the 
command of the army. The realisa- 
tion of his long-cherished hopes filled 
the mind of the young hero witl^ the 
most enthusiastic anticipation ; like 
the fabled hero of Tasso, his mind 
burned with the prospect of glories in 
Egypt, and on the banks of Ihe Nile.^ 
Seldom had a more splendid armament 
appeared on the ocean. The fleet con- 
sisted of 13 ships of the line, two of 64 
guns, 14 frigates, 72 brigs and cuttem, 

i ^ He rides, revolving in his noble sprieUt 

Such haughty thoughts as fill the glorious 
mind ; 

I On, hard adventures was his whole delight. 

And now to wondrous acts his will incliJi’d ; 

Alone against the pagans would he fight, 

And kill their kings firom Egypt unto Indo ; 

From dnthSa'tt buls, and SlW unknown 
spring, 

He would fetch praise, and glorious con- 
quest bring.” • i 

Tasso, J&usalm J^elivered, v. 02. 
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and 400 transports. It bore thirty-six 
thousand soldiers of all aims, ai}d above 
ten thousand sailors. Before embai'k* 
ing, the general-in-chief,' after his usual' 
custom, addressed the following procla- 
mation to his troops : — Soldiers 1 You 
are one of the wings of the Anny of 
England ; you have made war in moun- 
tains, plains, and cities ; it remains to 
make it on the ocean. The Roman 
legions, whom you have often imitated, 
but not yet equalled, combated Car- 
thago, by turns, on the seas and on the 
plains of Zama. Victoiy never deserted 
their standards, because they never 
ceased to bo brave, patient, and united. 
Soldiers I the eye^of Europe are upon 
you ; you have great destinies to ac- 
complish, battles to fight, ^nger^ and 
fatigues to overcome ; you are about to 
do more than yoTi have yet done f(,ir 
the prosperity of your country, the 
happiness of man, and your own glory. 
The genius of liberty, which has ren- 
dered, from its birth, the Republic the 
arbiter of Europe, has now determined 
that it should become so of the seas, 
and of the most distant nations.” In 
such magnificent mystery did this great 
man envelop his designs, even when 
on the eve of their execution. One of 
the last acts of Napoleon, before em- 
barking, was to issue a humane procla- 
mation to the m^tary commissioners 
of the 9th division, in which Toulon 
was situated, in which he severely cen- 
sured the cruel application of one of 
the harsh laws of the 19th Fructidor to 
old men above seventy years ^of age, 
children in infancy, and women with 
cliild, who had been seized and shot for 
violating that tyrannical edict. This 
interposition gave universal satisfaction, 
and added another kutel of a jpurer 
colour to those which already encircled 
the brows of the gonerai 
22. At length, on the 19th May, the 
fleet set sail in the finest weather, 
amidst the discharges of cannoti and 
the acclamations of on immense crowd 
of inhabitants. The Orient grounded 
at leaving the harbom*. by reason of 
its enormous bulk : thjlB was taken as 
a sinister omen by the sailors, more 
alive than any other class of men to 
superstitious impressions. The fleet 


sailed in the first instance towards 
Genoa, and thence to Ajaccio and Ci- 
vita Castellana, and having effected a 

S bibn with the squadrons in those 
ouiis, bore away with a fair wind 
for MaltL In coasting the shores of 
Italy, they descried from on board the 
Orient the snowy summits of the Alps 
in the extreme distance. • Napoleon 
gazed with intense feeling at the moun- 
tains which had been the witnesses of 
his early achievements. ** I cannot,” 
said he, ** behold withoijj; emotion the 
land of Italy; these mountains com- 
mand the plains whSre 1 have so often 
led the French victory. Now. we 
are bound for the East; with them 
victory is still secure.” His conversa- 
tion was peculiarly animated during the 
whole voyagS; every headland, every 
promontory, recalled some glorious ex- 
ploit of ancient history; and his ima- 
gination kindled with fresh fire as the 
fleet approached the shores of Asia, 
and the scenes of the gi*eatest deeds 
which have ma^e illustrious the anuals 
of mankind. 

23.* On the 16th June, after a pros- 
perous voyage, the white cliffs aud 
superb fortifications of Malta appeared 
in daz^lii^ brilliancy above the unruf- 
fled sea. Tlxe fleet anchored before the 
harbour which had so gloriously resist- 
ed the whole force wf 'JJurlm under 
Solyman the Magnificent : its bastions 
wer^ stronger, its artillery more numer- 
ous, than under the heroic Lavalette ; 
but the spirit of the Order was gone. 
A few hundred chevaliers, lost in efie- 
minacyandindolence, intrusted to three 
thouSsndf eeble mercenaries and as many 
militia the defence of tfie place; aud 
its noble works Seemed ready to be- 
come the prey of any invader who had 
inherited the ancient spirit of the de- 
fenders of Christendom. Before leaving 
France, the capitulation of the place 
had been secured by secret intelligwce 
with the Grand Master and principal 
officers,* who hail, as the reward of their 

* ** Yon are aware that Malta has been <ur- 
tenderei and given up by the French officers, 
who, as the price qf their good and loyal ser- 
vices, have Men erased from the list of eml- 
g^ts, and pensioned.”— <Sserd Letter, from 
Jtastadt, July 26, 1198 ; Castlereagh Jhspm, 
L 268. 
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treachery,^ be©» struck off the list of 
French emigwnts. Desaix and Sa- 
Tary . landed, and advanced without 
opposition; to the foot of the ramparts. 
Terthsof accommodation were speedily 
agl*©ed on i the town Was surrendered 
on condition that the Grand Master 
should obtain 6*00,000 francs, a priuci- 
pality in Germany, or a pension for life 
of B00,000 francs ; the Frenclf oheva* 
liers were, promised a pension of 700 
francs a-year each ; and the tricolor flag 
speedily wav%d on the ancient bulwark 
of the Christian world. 

24. So strongly ^vere the generals 
impressed with their good fortune on 
this occasion, that, in passing through 
the impregnable defences, Caffarclli 
said to Napoleon—** It is well, general, 
that thei'e was some one within to open 
the gates to us : we should have had more 
troiible in making our way through, if 
the place had been empty,” On enter- 
ing into the place, idle French knew not 
how to congratulate themselves on the 
address on the one and pusillani- 
rnity on the other, which hadrob|ained 
for them, without firing a shot, so im- 
mense an acqiiisi tion. They were never 
weaiy of examining the boundless for- 
tifications, and stupendous monuments 
of perseverance, which it cout;uned; 
the luxury and magnificence of the 
palaces wh^b tho^Grand Masters had 
erected fdTiring the many centuries of 
their inglorious repose, and the idboni- 
parable harbour, Yi'-ich allowed the 
Orient to touch the quay, and was 
capable of containing six humired sail 
of the Hue. In securing and organising 
tl^e nevJ' coloyy, Napoleon displayed his 
wonted activity. It^ innumerable bat- 
teries were speedily armed, and Geue- 
i*al Yaubois.was left at the head of 
three thousand men to superintend it.«t 
defence. AH the Tiirki^ piisoners 
found in the galleys were set at liberty, 
and scattered through the fieet, in order 
to produce, a mdrd, infiueuce on the 
Mahometan populatipii in the countries 
to which their oour^ W^ bound. 

26. The Mcret of ijie easy conquest 
of this impregnable island by Napoleon, 
is to be found in the estrangement of 
the chevaliers of other nattons from 
Baron Homspech, the Grand Master, 


whom they disliked on account of his 
Oe^mav descent, and the intrigues long 
before carried on attiong the knights of 
French and Italian birth by a secret 
agent of Napoleon’s. Such was the 
division produced by thewj circum- 
stances that the ganison was incapable 
of making any resistance ; and tJie lead- 
ing knights, themselves chiefs in the con- 
spiracy, had so prejiared mu,tteiti, by 
disarming batteries, providing neither 
stores nor ammunition, and disposing 
the troops in disadvantageous situa* 
tions, that resistance was from the fii-st 
perfectly hopeless. No sooner, how- 
ever, were the gates delivered up, than 
these unwoi-thy successors of the de- 
fenders o^ Christendom repented of 
theq* weakness. The treasure of St 
John, the accumulation of ages, the 
%ilver plate of all the churches, palaces, 
and hospitals, were seized on with mer- 
ciless avidity; and all the ships of war, 
artillery,' and arsenals of the Onler, 
appropriated to the uses t)f the Repub- 
lic.* 

26. Having secured this important 
conquest, and left a sufficient garrison 
to mainbiiu it for the RepubHc, Napo- 
leon set sail for Egypt. The voyage 
was uniuteiTupted by any accident; 
and the general, enjoying the beautiful 
sky of the Mediterranean, remained 
constjintly on deck couvei*Bing with 
Monge and BerthoTlet on subjects of 
science, the age of the world, the pro- 
bable mode of its destruction, the forma 
of religion, the decline of the Byzantine 
empirq. These interesting themes were 
often interrupted, however, by the con- 
sideration of what would occur if the 
fleet were to encounter the squadron 
of Nelson. Admiral Bnn^ys, forcibly 

• So early ^ 14 th November 1797, Napo- 
leon had commencod his intrigues witli the 
Knights of Malta. Ou that day lue wrote to 
I’aUeyrandr “You will receive herewith a 
copy of the commission I have given to citi- 
zen Ppussoliguo, and my letter to the Consul 
of Malta. The true object of his mission is 
to put the finishing hand to the projod.s we 
have in view on Malta. ”—Cbw/. DtKp. Napo- 
LRox to TAU.EYaA»»; 14th Nov. 1797. In the 
January following his agent contrived, by 
liberal gifts, prikniscs, and entertainments, 
to seduce from their allegiance all that nu- 
merous part of too garrison and knights who 
wSre inclined to democratic principles.— 
Habp. v: 457, 460. 
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struck by the crowded state of the ships, 
and the encumbrance wliich the soldiers 
would prove in the event of ail action, 
and especially to the Orient, which 
had nearly two^thousand men on board, 
could not conceal his apprehensions of 
the result of such an engagement. Na- 
poleon, less accustomed to’ maritime 
affairs, contemplated the event with 
more calinucss. The soldiei’s were con- 
stantly trained to work the great guns ; 
and .as there were five hundred on board 
each ship of the line, he flattered him- 
self that in a close action they would 
succeed by boarding in discomfiting the 
enemy. 

27. Meanwhile^ Nelson's fleet had 
arrived on the 20th June before Na- 
ples; from thence he hasteiJbd to Mes- 
sina, where he received intelligoiffce of 
the surrender of Malta, and that tb^ 
French wehs steering for Candia. He 
iii.stantly directed his course for Alex- 
andria, where he arrived on the 29th, 
and finding no enemy there, set sail for 
the north, imagining that the expedi- 
tion was bound for the Dardanelles. 
It is a singular circumstance that, on 
the night of the 22d June, the French 
and English fleets crossed each other’s 
track, without either pariy discover- 
ing their ei^emy. During the night, 
as the French fleet approached Egypt, 
tlie discharge of ciiuuou was heairi on 
the right ; it wilb the signal which 
Nelson gave to his squadron, which at 
this moment was not more than Jive 
leayues distant, steering northwai'dfrom 
the coast of Egypt, where he had beon 
vainly seeking the French aintiameut. 
For several hours the two fleets were 
within a few leagues of each other. 
Had he sailed a litUe further to the left, 
or passed during the day, the two squa- 
drons would have met, and an earlier 
battle of Aboukir might have changed 
the fortunes of the world. 

28. At length, on the morning of thd 
Ist July, the shore of Egypt was dis- 
covered sti'etohing as far as the eye 
could reach from east to west. , Low 
sandhills, surmounted by a few scatter- 
ed palms, presented little of interest to 
the ordinary eye ; but the minarets of 
Alexandria, the needle of Cleopatra, 
and the pillar of Pompey, reawakened 


those dreams of ancient gi*andeur and 
oriental conqu^t whichhadlongfloated 
in the mind of Napoleon. It was soon 
learned that the English fleet had only 
left the i*oads two days before, and hud 
departed for the coasts of Syria in que.st 
of the French expedition. The general 
forthwith pressed the landing of the 
troops: it was begun on the evening 
of thei^ arrival, and continued with the 
utmost expedition through the whole 
night; and at one in the morning, as 
the state of the tide permitted the gal- 
ley on which he stood tef approach the 
shore, he immediately disembai'ked, 
and formed three thousand men amidst 
the sandhills of the desert. A^fiy- 
break, Napoleon advanced at thwnead 
of about five thousand men, being all 
that wave yet formed, towards Alexan- 
dria. The shouts from the ramparts, 
and the discharge of some pieces of ar- 
tillery, left no doubt as to the hostile 
intentions of the Mamelukes ; au assault 
was immediately ordered, and in a short 
time the French grenadiers reached the 
top of tjjie wal2li. Kleber was stmek 
by a hall on the head, and Mcnou thrown 
down from the top of the rampnit to 
the bottom ; but the ardoxir of the 
French soldiers overcame every resist- 
ance; knd the negligence of the Turks 
having left one of the principal gates 
open duiing the a^ault, the defenders 
of the walls wore speedily Jhken in rear 
by those who rush^ in at that entrance, 
and fled in confusion into the interior 
of the city. The (Jbnquerors were asto- 
nished to find a large space filled with 
ruins between the exterior walls and 
the inhabited houses— an ordinary fea- 
ture in Asiatic towns, wheJre the tyranny 
of the government usually occasions an 
incessaht diminution of population, and 
ramparts, even of recent formation, are 
speedily found to be too extensive for 
the declining numbers of the people. 
The soldiers, who, notwithstanding 
their military ardpur, did not share the 
eastern visions of their chief, were soon 
dissatisfied withthe poverty and wretch- 
edness which they found amongst the 
inhabitants; the brilliant anticipations 
of oriental luxury gave way to the sad 
realities of a life of privation; and men, 
in want of food and lodging, derived 
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little satisfaction from what they heard 
of the obelisks of the Ptolemies, or the 
sarcophagus of Alexander. 

29. Before advanciug into the inte- 
rior of the country, Napoleon is8ue<l 
the following proclamation to his troops : 
— “ Soldiers I You are about to under- 
take a conquest fraught with incalcu- 
lable effects upon the commerce and 
civilisation of the world l?ou will 
inflict upon England the most grievous 
stroke she can sustdn before receiving 
her deathbloy. The people wth whom 
we are about to live are Mahometans. 
Their first article? of faith is, * There is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 
pheV Contradict them not. Behave 
to them as you have done to the Jews 
and the Italians ; show the same regard 
to the Muftis and Imaums as you did 
to the Rabbis and Bishops; manifest 
for the ceremonies of the Koran the 
same i*espect as you have shown to 
the convents and the synagogues, the 
religion of Moses and that of Jesus 
Christ. The first tow^ we are about to 
enter was built by Alexander ^ at every 
step we shall meet with recollAstions 
worthy to excite the emulation of 
Frenchmen." This fiddress contains a 
faithful picture of the feeling^ of the 
French anny on religious subjects at 
this period. They not only considered 
the Christian faithf os an entire fabrica- 
tion, but v?ere for the most part igno- 
rant of its very elements, Lavefiette 
has recorded, that ^ardly one of them 
had ever been in a church; and in 
Palestine, they were ignomnt even of 
the names of the holiest places in sacred 
history. ^ 

30. Egypt, on which the French army 
was now fairly lauded, and which be- 
came the theatre of such memorable 
exploits, is one of the most singular 
countries in the world, not only from 
its geographical position, but its phy- 
sical conformation. It consists entirely 
of the valley of the Njfe, which, taking 
its rise in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
after traversing for six hundred leagues 
the arid deserts of Africa, and receiv- 
ing the tributary waters of the Bahr-el- 
Abiad, perhaps the greater stream of 
the two, precipitates itself by the cata- 


i-acts of Sennaar into the lower valley, 
two hupdred leagues long, which forms 
the country of Ejgypt Altogether the 
course of the Nile, from its source in 
the chain of Djebel-el-Kamar, is twenty- 
seven hundred miles long. This valley, 
though of such immense length, is in 
general — until it reaches the Delta or 
plain at its mouth, formed by the de- 
posits of its floods during a long succes- 
sion of ages — only from one to six 
leagues in breadth, and hounded on 
either side by the rocky mountains of 
the deserts. Its habitable and culti- 
vated portion is entirely confined to 
that part of tlie surface which is over- 
flowed by the inundations of the fertil- 
ising stream ; as far as the waters rise, 
the soil ifi of extraordinaiy fertility; 
beyond it the glowing desert is alone 
4,0 be seen. At the distance of fifty 
leagues from the sea, the Nile divides 
itself into two branches, which fall into 
the Mediterranean, one at Rosetta, the 
other at Uamiettiu The triangle hav- 
ing these two branches for its sides, 
and the sea for its base, is called the 
Delta, and constitutes tlie richest and 
most fertile district of Egypt, being 
perfectly level, intersected by canals, 
and covered with the most luxuriant 
vegetation. The soil of this singular 
valley was originally as barren as the 
arid ridges which adioin it ; but it has 
acquired an extraordinary degree of 
richness from the well-known inunda- 
tions of the Nile. These floods, arising 
from the warmth of spring, followed 
by the melting of the snow and heavy 
rains oV July and August in the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia, cause the met to 
rise gradually, during a period of nearly 
three months. It begins to swell in 
the middle of May, and cpiitiinies to 
rise till the end of August, when it at- 
tains the height of sixteen or eighteen 
feet above its ordinary level. The fer- 
tility of the country is just in j)ropor- 
tion to the height of the inundation ; 
hence it is watched with the utmost 
anxiety by the inhabitants, and public 
rejoicings are ordered when the NUo- 
meter at Cairo indicates a foot or two 
greater depth of water than usual. 

31. It never rains in Egypt. Cen- 
turies may elapse without more than a 
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shower of drizzling mist moistening the 
Burhice of the soil. It is said that it 
has not rained in Egypt for seventeen 
hundred years. Hence cnltivation can 
only be extended beyond the level to 
which the water rises by an artihcial 
system of irrigation ; and the efforts 
made in this I'espect by the ancient 
inhabitants, constitute, perhi||||L the 
most wonderful of the mauy^monu- 
ments of industry which they have 
left to succeeding ages. During the 
inundation, the level plain of Egypt is 
flooded with water ; the villages, de- 
tached from each other, communicate 
only by boats, and, surmounted by their 
palms and sycaii^res, appear like the 
islands on the Laguna) of Venice, in 
the midst of the watery wa:lte. “ The 
inundation,** says an eloquent obsAwer, 

begins in May, attains its full heigl^ 
in August, and thenceforth diminishes, 
’ until fj-eshJy swollen in the following 
year. The stream, economised within 
its channel as far as the first cataract, 
then spreads abroad its beneficent de- 
luge over the vast Vcalley. Then it is 
that Egypt presouts the most striking 
of its Protean aspects, becoming an 
archii>elago studded with green islands, 
and bounded only by the chain of the 
Libyan liills, and the purple range of 
the Mokattam mountains. Every isle 
is crowned with a village, or an antique 
temple, and shadBwy with palm-trees 
or acacia groves. Every city becomes 
a Venice, and the bazars display their 
richest and gayest cloths and tapestries 
to the illuminations that arc reflected 
from the streaming streets. The earth 
is sheltered from the burning sun under 
the cool bright veil of waters ; the la- 
bour of the husbandman is suspended, 
and it is the season of univereal festiv- 
ity. Boatmen alone are busy, but it 
would seem to be pleasant business ; 
for the sound of music is never silent 
beneath those large white sails, that 
now glitter iu the moonlight, and now 
gleam ruddily, reflecting the fi’agraut 
watch-fires on the deck.”* No sooner, 
however, have the floods retired, than 
the soil, covered to a considerable depth 
by a rich slime, is cultivated and sown ; 

* The OmeeTtt and the Cross, by Wabburton, 
vol. \. p. 37, 38. 


and the seed, vegetating quickly in that 
rich mould, and under a tropical sun, 
spiiugs up, and in three mouths yields 
a hundred and sometimes a hundred 
and fifty fold. During the whole win 
ter months the soil is covered with 
the richest harvests, besprinkled with 
flowers, and dotted by innumerable 
flocks ; but in Mai’cli the great heats 
begin, the earth cracks from excessive 
drought, vegetation disappears, and the 
country is fast relapsing into the ster- 
ility of the desert, when the annual 
floods of the Nile again* cover it with 
their vivifying watew. 

32. All the varAd pi*oduction8 of the 
temperate and the torrid zone flourish 
in this favoured region. Besides the or- 
dinary grains of Europe, Egypt produces 
the finest crops of rice, maize, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, and senna. It has no 
oil, but the opposite coasts of (3reeco 
furnish it in abundance; nor coffee, but 
it is supplied in profusion from the ad- 
joining mountains of Arabia. Hardly 
any trees are to be seen over its vast ex- 
tent; a %w and sycamores, in the 
villaj^ alone rise above the luxuriant 
vegetation of the plain. Its horses are 
celebrated over all the world for their 
beauty^ their spirit, and their incom- 
parable docility ; and it possesses the 
camel, that wonderful animal, which 
can support thirst* for days together, 
tread withoutfatigue the moving sands, 
andrtraverse like a living ship the ocean 
of the desert. Every year, immenso 
caravans an’jive at Cairo from Syria and 
Arabia on the one side, and the interior 
of Africa on the other. They bring all 
that belongs to the regions of the sun 
— gold, ivory, ostrich f<5athcrs, gum, 
a.romatics of all sorts, coffee, tobacco, 
spices, perfumes, with the numerous 
slaves which mark tlie degradation of 
the human species in those favoured 
countries. Cairo becomes, at that pe- 
riod, an entrepot for the finest produc- 
tions of the earth, of those which the 
genius of the Vfeat will never be able 
to rival, but for which their opulence 
and luxury afford a never-failing de- 
mand. Thus the commerce of Egypt is 
the only one in the globe which never 
can decay ; but must, tinder a tolerable 
government, cominue to flourish, aa 
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long as the waiiuth of Asia fnmishes 
articles which the imliistry and perse- 
vevaiico of Europe are desirous of pos- 
sessing. 

83. In ancient times, Egypt and 
Libya, it is well known, were the 
granary of Romo ; and the masters of 
the world depended for their subsis- 
tence on the floods of the Nile. Even 
at tlio time of its conquest by ihe Ma- 
hometans, the former is said to have 
contained twenty millions of souls, in- 
cluding those who dwelt in the adjoin- 
ing Oases of the desert. This vast 
population is by no means incredible, 
if the prodigious fl^ tility of the soil, 
wherever water can be conveyed, is 
considered ; and tlie extent to wliich, 
under a paternal government, the sys- 
tem of artiflcial irrigation can be car- 
ried. It is to the general decay of all 
the great establishments for the water- 
ing of the country, which the industry 
of antiquity had constructed, that we 
are to ^»J8cribe the present limited ex- 
tent of agriculture, jmd the perpetual 
encroachments which f he sau^ of the 
desert ai*e making on the regjii;»n of 
human cultivation. Alexandna, se- 
lected by the genius of Alexander the 
Great to be the capital of his vast em- 
pire, is situated at the opening* of one 
of the old mouths of the Nile, which, 
however, is now cli^^ked with sand, and 
only covei'fd with water in extraor- 
dinary floods. Its harbour, caje,ble 
of containing all the navies of Europe, 
is the only safe or &cocssible port be- 
tween Carthage and the shores of Pales- 
tine. Vessels drawing twenty-one feet 
of water can enter without difficulty, 
but those of larger dimensions only 
when lightened of their guns, Rosetta 
and Dainietta admit only barks, the 
bar at the entrance of their harbours 
having only six feet of water. 

84. At the period of this expedition 
to Egypt, the population of the country, 
consisting of two millions five hundr^ 
thousand souls, was ^vided into four 
classes ; the Mamelukes or Oircassians, 
the Janizaries, the Arabs, and the 
Copts. The Mamelukes, who were the 
actual rulei's of the country, consisted 
of young Circassians, brought in in- 
fancy fi*om their uafiye countiy, and 


transported into Egypt, to form the 
ai*med force of that province of the 
TurkisA empire. Bred up in camps, 
without any knowledge of their coun- 
try or relations, without either a home 
or kindred, they prided themselves 
solely on their horses, their arms, and 
their military prowess. This singular 
militjlkwas governed by twenty-four 
Beys^ie least considerable of whom 
was followed by five or six hundred 
Mamelukes, vbom they mainfcairied 
and equipped. This body of twelve 
thousand horsemen, each of whom was 
attended by two helots or servants, 
constituted the uiilitary strength of 
the country, and formed the finest 
body of cavalry in the W'orhl. The 
bits in tHeir horses' mouths are so 
powfrtul, that the most fiery steeds 
speedily checked, even at full 
cai'eer, by an ordinary hand. Their 
stiiTups are extremely short, and gi ve 
the rider great power both in com- 
manding his horse and striking with 
his sabre ; and the pommel and back 
art of the saddle are so high that the 
orsoman, though wounded, can scarce- 
ly lose his balance. He can even sleep 
without falling, as he would do in an 
arm-chair. The horse is burdened by 
no baggage or provisions, all of which 
are canied by the rider’s servants; 
while the Mameluke himself, covered 
with shawls and tufoans, is protected 
from the sti’okes of a sabre. They are 
all splendidly armed : in their girdle is 
always to be seen a mir of pistols and 
a poniard ; from the saddle is sus- 
pended?' another pair of pistols and a 
hatchet ; on one side is a sabre, on the 
other a blundei^buss ; and the servant 
on foot carries a carbine. They seldom 
parry with f^e sword, as their fine 
blades would break in the collision, 
but avoid the strokes of their adver- 
sary by skill in wheeling their horses, 
while they trust to his impetus to sever 
his head from his body, without either 
cut or thrust.*’ 

35. The office of Bey was not heredi- 
tary ; sometimes it descended to the 
son, more generally to the favourite 
officer of tile deceased commander. 
The Beys divided the country among 
them in feudal sovereignty ; were no- 
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mluiiUy equnJ, but necossirily subject 
to the ascendant of talent; they ex- 
hibited alternately the auarcU;^’ of feu- 
dal rule, and the severity of military 
despotism. The Mamelukes seldom 
have been iierpetuated beyond the 
third or fourth generation on the 
shores of the Nile ; and their numbers 
were only kept up by annual acciessions 
of active youths from the mountains 
of Circassia. The force of the Beys 
was at one period very considerable ; 
but it had been seriously weakened 
by the Iiu.ssiau conquests in (jleorgia, 
which cut off one source from which 
their numbers were recruited ; and at 
the time when tb^ French landed in 
Egypt, it was not a half of what it 
formerly had been — a ciAumstauce 
wJiich oontributed more than any either 
to the rapid success with which the ii\> 
vasion of the latter was attended. The 
Turks or Janizaries, forming the second 
part of the pojmlation, were introdu- 
ced on occasion of the conquest of 
Egypt by the Sultauus of Constanti- 
nople. They were about two hundred 
thousiind in number, almost all in- 
scribed on the books of the Janizaries, 
to acquii'e tlieir privileges ; but, as 
usual in the Ottoman empire, with a 
veiy few of their number in reality 
following the standard of the Prophet. 
Those actually in arms formed the 
guards of the Palha, who still main- 
tained a shadow of authority for tho 
Sultaun of Constantinople ; but tho 
great majqrity were engaged in trades 
and handicrafts in the towns, and kept 
ill a state of complete subjeJtion to 
the haughty rule of the Mamelukes. 

30. The Arabs constituted the great 
body of the population — at least two 
milliouB out of the two millions and a 
half of which tlie inhabitants consisted. 
Their condition was inhuitely various; 
some forming a body of nobles, who 
were tho chief proprietors of tho coun- 
try ; othens, the doctors of the law and 
the miuistors of religion ; a third class, 
the little proprietors, farmers, and cul- 
tivators. The whole instruction of the 
country, the maintenance of its schools, 
its mosques, its laws, and religion, was 
in their hands. A numerous body, 
living on the boi-dei*3 of tho desert, 


i*etained tho roving propensities and 
barbaric vices of the Bedouin I'ace. 
Mounted on camels or horses, driving 
numerous heids before them, escorting 
or pillaging the caravans which come 
to Cairo from Libya and Arabia, they 
alternately cultivated their fields on 
the banks of the Nile, or fled from its 
shores loaded with the spoils of plun- 
dered tillages. The indifference or 
laxity of the Turkish rule almost al- 
ways Buffei*ed their excesses to escape 
with impunity. Indust^ languished, 
and population declined in tho districts 
exposed to their Hivagt^s ; and the 
plundereiu, retreiAing into the desert, 
resumed the roving life of their fore- 
fathers, and reappeared on the frontiers 
of civilisation, only, like the moving 
saiids, to devour the traces of human 
industry. A hundi'ed, or a hundred 
and twenty thousand of these maraud- 
ers w’audored tlirough the wilderness 
which bordered on either side the val- 
ley of tho Nile : they could send into 
the field twenty thousand men, admir- 
ably m(.'|mted, and matchless in the 
skill *with which their horses were 
managed, but destitute of discipline, 
or of the firmness requisite to sustain 
the ntfaick of regular forces. 

37. The Copts constituted the fourth 
class of the people. They are the de- 
Bcendiinte of tho native inhabitants of 
the country — of those Egyptians who 
BO ^rly excelled in the aits of civilit»a- 
tion, and have left so many monuments 
of immortal endurance. N ow, insulted 
and degraded, on account of the Chris- 
tian faith which they still pixifess, they 
were cast down to the lowest stage of 
society— their numbei’s not exceeding 
two hundred thousand, and their occu- 
pations being of the meanest descrip- 
tion. By one of those wonderful revo- 
lutions which mark the lapse of ages, 
the greater part of the slaves in the 
country were to be found among the 
descendants of the followers of Sesostris. 
At the period of Vie arrival of the French, 
two Beys, Ibrahim Boy and MouradBey, 
divided between them the sovereignty of 
Egypt, The first, rich, sagacious, and 
powerful, was, by a. sort of tocit under- 
standing, invested with the civil govern- 
ment of the country ; the latter, young, 
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active, and enterprising, was at the head 
of its xnDitary establishments. His or- 
*‘dour, courage, and brilliant qualities, 
rendei'ed him the idol of the soldiers, 
who advanced confident of victory un- 
der his standard. 

38. The policy of Napoleon on invad- 
ing a country uniformly was, to raise 
the numerous governed against the few 
governors, and thus pamlyse its means 
of resistance by arming one pai*t of the 
population against the other. On ap- 
proaching Egypt, he at once saw that, by 
rousing the Arabs against the domina- 
tion of the Bey«^ not only would the 
power of the latter tie weakened, but a 
numerous and valuable body of auxi- 
Imries might be procured for the invad- 
ing force. To accomplish this object, 
it was necessary, aboKre all things, to 
avoid a religious war, which would in- 
fallibly have united all ranks of the 
Mussulmans against the invaders, and 
to gain the afiections of the Arabs by 
fia^ring their leaders, and indulging 
their prejudices. Foj, this pui^ose he 
left the administration of jiyitice and 
the affairs of religion exclusivelyHn the 
hands of the Scheiks, and addressed 
himself to the feelings of the multitude 
through the medium of their establish- 
ed teachers. For the Mahometan re- 
ligion and its precepts he professed the 
highest vejerationii for the restoration 
of Arabian independence the most ar- 
dent desire ; to the Beys alone he ^ore 
eternal and uncomuromiaing hostility. 
In this manner he noped to awaken in 
Ins favour both the national feelings of 
the most numerous port of the people, 
and the religious enthusiasm which is. 
ever so powerfiil in the East ; and, in- 
verting the passions of the Crusades, to 
rouse in behalf of European conquest 
the vehemence of Oriental fanaticism.* 

♦ “The French army," says Napoleon, 
“ since the Revolution, practised no sort 
of worship ; in Italy, even, the soldiers never 
went to church : we took advantage of that 
circumstance to i^resent the army to the 
Husaulmane as readily disposed to embrace 
their faith. I had many diacusaions with the 
8cbcik8 on this subject ; and after many weeks 
spent in fruitless discussion, they arrived at 
the conclusion that circumcision, and the 
prohibition against wine, ndght be diapeiisod 
with, provided not a tenth, but a fifth of the 
income was spent in oats of beneficence." 


SO. Proceeding on these principles, 
.Napoleon addressed the followingsingti- 
lar proclamation to the Egyptian peo- 
ple : — ** People of Egypt ! you will be 
told by our enemies that I am come to 
destroy yourreligion. Believe them not 
Tell them that I am come to restore your 
rights, punish your usurpers, and revive 
the ti“ue worship of Mahomet, which I 
venerate more* than the Mamelukes. 
Tell them that all men are equal in the 
sight of God; that wisdom, talents, and 
virtue, alone constitute the difference 
between them. And what are the vir- 
tues which distinguish the Mamelukes, 
that entitle them to appropriate all the 
enjoyments of life themselves ? If 
Egypt is their farm, let them show the 
tenure fi-ftm God by which they hold 
it. *No ! God is just, and full of pity to 
d;he suffering people. For long a horde 
of slaves, bought in the Caucasus and 
Georgia, have tyrannised over the finest 
part of the world ; but God, upon whom 
everything depends, has decreed that 
this tyranny should terminate. Cadis, 
Scheiks, Imaums, tell tlie people that we 
too are true Mu»6vhnam. Arewe not the 
men who have destroyed the Pope, who 
preached eternal war against the Mus- 
sulmans ? Are we not those wdio have 
crushed the chevaliers of Malta, becanee 
thosemadmen believed that they should 
constantly make war on your faith ? 
Are we not those who have been in every 
age the friends of the Most High, and the 
enemies of his enemies ? Thrice happy 
those who are with us; they shall prosper 
in all fheir undertakings ; woe to those 
who sHall join the Mamelukes to resist 
us ; they shall perish without mercy ! 

40. Napoleon was justly desirous to 
advance to Cairo before the inundations 
of the Nile rendered military opera- 
tions in the level country imx)05sible; 

Hie goneral-in-oh!of then traced out the plan 
nf a mosque, which was to exceed that of 
Jemilazar, and declared it was to be a monu- 
ment of the conversion of the army. In all 
this, however, he sought only to gain time. 
Namloon was, upon mis, declared the friend 
of the Prophet, and specially placed under 
his protection. The report spread generally 
that, before the expiry of a year, the soldiers 
would wear the turban. This produced the 
very best effect; the people ceased to regard 
them as idoUitors.— ifajp. Moxtuolom, ii 
211, 212. 
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but for this purpose it was recessary to 
accelerate bis movements, as the iseasoxi 
of the rise of the waters was fast ap- 
l)roaching. He made, accordingly, the 
requisite arrangements with extraordi- 
nary celenty ; left three thousand men 
in garrison at Alexandria under Ele- 
her, with a distinguished officer of en- 
gineers, to put the works in a jKjsture 
of defence ; established the civil gov- 
ernment in the persons of the Scheiks 
and Imaums; gave dii^ctions for sound- 
ing the hiu’bour, with a view to placiitg 
the fleet in safety, if the draught of 
water would permit the entiy of the 
larger vessels; collected a flotilla on 
the Nile to accomi'^ny the troops, and 
assigned to it as a place of rendezvous 
Ramanieli, a small town on ^hat river, 
situated on the route to Cairo, whether 
he proposed to advance acrossthe deserts 

Damanliour ; while at the same time 
he wrote to the French ambassador at 
(Jijnatfiutinople to assure the Porte of 
his anxious desire to remain at peace 
with the Turkish government* On the 
Cth July the army sot out on their 
march, being now reduced,’ by the gar- 
rison of Mi'ilta and that recently left in 
Alexandria, to thirty thousand men. 
At the same time Kleber s division, 
under the ordem of Dugua, was direct- 
cmI to move upon Rosetta, to secun*- that 
town, and facilitate the entrance of the 
flotilla into the Nil%. 

41. Desaix was at the head of the 
vangmu’d ; liis troops began their march 
in the evening, and advanced with tol- 
erable cheerfuluess during the cool of 
the night ; but when morning dltwiied, 
and they found themselves traveling a 
boiiudlcBB plain of sand, without water or 
shade — ^with a burning sun above their 
head, and troops of Arabs flitting across 
the horizon^ to cut off the weary or strag- 
glers— they were filled with the most 
gloomy forebodings. The sky glowed 

* *‘TJie army has an^ved; it has disem- 
barked at Alexandria, and canted that town ; 
we are now in full march for Cairo. Use 
your utmost oflforts to convince the Porte of 
our firm resolution to continue to live on the 
best t^ims with his government.^ An am- 
bassador to Constantinople has just been 
named for that piUlwsC, who will arrive 
tbero without delay .** — lUter to the Chargi 
d'Affairte at CoTuAomtmoplet 8th July 1798; 
Corres}). Secrite, v. 199. 


like a fieiy furnace ; not a breath of air 
was tOrbe felt, save when a light breeze 
brought a gust of the hot wind of the 
Moor^h desert to their wearied frames, f 
Already the desire for rest had taken 
possession of their minds ; they had 
flattered themselves that they were to 
find repose and a terrestrial paradise 
in Egypt; and when they saw them- 
selves, instead, surrounded by a path- 
less desert, pai'ched by thirst, and suf- 
fering from hunger, their discontent 
broke out in loud lamentations. All 
the wells on the road were either filled 
up or exhausted ; hJirdly a few drops 
of muddy and bra^ftkish water could be 
found to quench their burning thirst. 
At Damunhour, a few houses afforded 
shelter at njght only to the general's 
staff ; the remainder of the troops bi- 
vouacked ill squares on the sand, inces- 
santly harassed by the clouds of Arabs 
who wheeled round their position, and 
sometimes approached witliin fifty yards 
of the videttes. After » rest of two 
days, the army resumed its march across 
the saiid^j wildeAess, still observed in 
the dManco by the hostile Bedouins ; 
and soon the sufieriug fi‘om thirst be- 
came so excessive, that oven the sti'ong- 
est heads and firmest resolution gave 
way bel!ore it. The scene realised all 
that the ardent mind of Lucan had 
conceived of the sufiprings of Pompoy’s 
soldiers, all that the imagination of 
Tassb had figured of the burning wil- 
derness.t Lannes and Murat threw 
themselves on the sand, and gave way 

t “ As from a furnace flew the smoko to skies, 

Such smoko as that whoa damuod Sodom 
brent ; 

Within his caves sweet Zoph^srr silent lies ; 

Still was the air, the rack nor came nor wont, 

But o’er the lands with lukewarm brcatliiug 
flies 

The southern wind, from sunburnt Afric 
sent, 

Which, tiiick and warm, his intemipted 
blasts 

Upon their bosoms, throats, and fliocs casts ’* 
JerusaiUin Delivered, xiii. 66. 

t ** Ho that the gliding rivers erst had seen 

Adowu their verdant channels gently 
roll'd. 

Or falling streams which to tlia valleys 
green, 

Distill’dfrora tops of Alpine mountainscold, 

Those he desired in vain, new torments 
been 

Augmented thus with wish of comfortsold ; 
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to every expreBsion of despair.* In the 
midst of the general depression, a sud- 1 
den gleam of hope illuminated the coun- 
tenances of the soldiers ; a lake ap- 
peared in the arid Mdemess, with 
villages and palm-trees clearly reflected 
in its glassy surface. 

Conspicit ^iciuos sltieuscxercitus amnes. ''f 

Instantly the parched troops hustened 
towards the enchanting object ; but it 
receded from their steps : in vain they 
pressed on with burning impatience; 
it for ever flid from their approach : 
end they had at length the mortifica- 
tion of discovering ifciat they had been 
deceived by the mirage of the desertj 
42, The firmness and resolution bf 
Napoleon, however, triumphed over 
evezy obstacle ; the' approach ta the 
Nile was shortly indicated by the in- 
creasing bodies of Arabs, with a few 
Mamelukes, who watched the columns ; 
andat length the long-wished-for stream 
WAS seen glittering through the sand- 
hills of the desert. At the joyful sight 

“Those waters cool ho drank in vfuu oanccit. 
Which more increased his thirst, increased 
his heat. j 

The sturdy bodies of the warriors strong, j 
Whom neither marohing fiar, nor tedious < 
way, ‘ 

Nor weighty arms which on their shoulders ' 
hong. 

Could weaiw make, death Itself dismay. 

Now weakmid feeble, cast their lirnbsaluiig, 
Unwieldy burthens, on the burned clay ; 
And In each vein A smould'rlng fire there 
dwelt, . 

Which ^ried their fiesh, and solid bones did 
melt." 

J^riacAtim Delivered^ xlii. 60, 61. 

* The sufferings of the army are thus vividly 
depicted in Pet^ix’s despatch to Napoleon : 
“ If all the army does not pass the desert with 
the rapidity of lightning, it will parish. It 
docs not contain water to quench the thirst 
of a thousand men. The greater part of what 
it does is contained in cisterns, which, once 
emptied, am not replenished hy any peren- 
nial fountain* The villagm are huts, with- 
out resources of any kind. For heaven's sake, 
do not leave us in this situation ; order us 
rapidly to advance or retire. I am in de- 
spair at being obliged to wlte jbo you in the 
language of anxiety ; whin we are out of our 
present horrible position. I hope my wonted 
firmness will r©turn.”--4fem8p. Cov^, 4elfa~ 
poUon, V. 217. .r ’ 

f " The thirsting armj beholds at hand 
streams.*’— XilTOAK. ^ > 

t M. Monge, who accotnpOnied the oxpedi- j 
tion, published the following account of this | 
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the ranks were completely broken ; men, 
homes, aud camels, rushed simultane- 
ously td the banks, aud threw them- 
selves into the stream ; all heads were 
instiuitly lowered into the water; and 
in the transports of delight, the suffer- 
ings of the iireceding days were speed- 
ily forgotten. It was some time, how- 
ever, before repeated draughts restored 
strength and animation to their wearit'd 
frames.^ While the trooi>8 were thus 
assuaging their thirst, an alarm was 
given that the Mamelukes were ap- 
proaching ; the drums beat to arms, 
and eight hundred hoi'scmeu, clad in 
glittering armour, soon appeared in 
sight. Finding, hq&vever, the leading 
division prepai'ed, tney pas.sed on and 
attacked i(b& division of Desoix, which 
was liitill in march ; but the troops ra- 
|>id]y forming in squares, with the ar- 
tillery at the angle.*^, dispersed the as- 
sailants by a single dischaige of grape- 
shot. The whole anny soon came up, 
and the fiotilla having appeared in sight 
about the same time, the soldiers rested 

Angular illuaion :— ** Wlien thc> surface of the 
earth has been during the day tliorougbly 
heated by the rays of the sun, and towards 
evening logins to cool, the higher objects of 
tlie landscape seem to nse as mit of a gcncnil 
inundation. The villages api>car to rise out 
of a vast lake; under each is its imat/e in- 
verted, exactly as if it was in the midst of a 
glassy sheet of water. As yon approach tlio 
village it recedes fronfr the view; when y( mi 
ai-rivo at it, you find it is still in the midst of 
burning sand ; and the deception begins anew 
with some more distant uDjoct.'* The plio- 
nomcuon admits of an easy explanation uu 
optical principles.— Miot, 28, 32. 

§ “ Eager to drink, down rush the thirsty 
crowd, 

Hang o’er the banks, and troul^le all the 
flood. 

Some, while too fierce the fatal draughts 
they drain, 

Forget thogasping lungs th-at heave in vain; 

No breathing airs the Poking channels fill, 

But every spring of life at once sbuxJs still. 

' Borne drink, nor yet the fervent pest as- 
suage, 

‘With wonted fires their bloated entrail-s 
rage; 

With bursting sides each bulk enormous 
. heaves, 

Which still for drink the insatiate fever 
craves. 

At length, retuniing health dispersed the 
pain, 

Aud lusty vigour strung the nerves again.” 

Lucan, PAarmfia, book iv. 366. 
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in plenty for a whole day beside the 
stream. A severe action had tj^en 
place on the Nile, between thdP French 
and Egyptian flotillas ; but the Asiatics 
were defeated, and the boats arrived at 
the destined spot at the precise hour 
assigned to them. The landscape now 
totally changed j luxuriant verdure on 
the banks of the river succeeded to the 
arid uniformity of the desert ; incom- 
parable fertility in the soil promised 
abundant supplies to the troops ; and 
the shade of palm-trees and sycamores 
aflbrdedan enjoymentunknown to those 
who have never traversed an eastern 
wilderness. 

48. After a day’s rest, the army pur- 
sued its march along the banks of the 
Nile, towards Chebreiss. Mhurad Bey, 
with four thousand Mameluke^* and 
Fellahs, or foot-soldiers, lay on the road| 
his left resting on the village, and his 
right supported by a flotilla of gun- 
boats on the river. The French flotilla 
outstripped the mai'chof theland forces, 
and engaged in a furious and doubtful 
combat with the enemy before the ar- 
rival of the army. Napoleon immedi- 
ately formed his army in five divisions, 
each composed of squares six deep, with 
the artillery at the angles, and the gre- 
jjadiers in platoons, to support the me- 
naced points. The cavalry, who were 
only two hundred in number, still at- 
tenuated by the fSligues of the voyage, 
and wholly unflt to combat the formid- 
able cavalry of the East, were placed in 
the centre of the square. No sooner 
had the troops approached within half 
a league of the enemy than th^ Mame- 
lukes advanced, and, charging at full 
gallop,' assailed their moving squai-es 
with loud cries, and the most determin- 
ed iutre]>idity. The artillexy opened 
upon them as soon as they approached 
within point-blank range, and the rolling 
fire of the infantry soon mowed down 
those who escaped the grape-shot. Ani- 
mated by this success, the French right 
wing deployed and attacked the village, 
which was speedily carried. The Mame- 
lukes retreatediu disorder towardsCairo, 
with the loss of six hundred men, and 
the flotilla at the same time abandoned 
the scene of action, and drew off far- 
ther up the Nile. This action, though 


by no means decisive, sufficed to fa- 
miliaiise the soldiers with the now 
species of enemy they had to encounter, 
and to inspire them with a well-fouude(i 
confidence in the efficacy of their disci- 
pline and tactics to repel the assaults . 
of the Arabian cavalry. The troops 
continued thCir march for seven days 
longer towards Cairo; their fatigues 
were exti'eme ; and, as the villages were 
all deserted, it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that subsistence could be ob- 
tained. The Nile, however, supplied 
them with water, and the sight of the 
Arabs,, who constancy provned round 
the horizon, impi^ssed them with the 
necessity of keeping their ranks.' ' 
44. At length the ai*my arrived with- 
in sight of the Pyramids, and the city 
of Cairo. All eyes were instantly turn- 
ed upon the oldest monuments in the 
world, and the sight of those gigantic 
structures reanimated the spirit of tho 
soldiei-s, who had been bitterly lament- 
ing the delights of Italy. Mourad Bey 
had there cohered all his forces, con- 
sisting qf eigh^ thousand Mamelukes, 
and ^double that number of Fellahs, 
Arabs, and Copts. His camp was 
placed in tho village of Embabeh, on 
the left bank of the Nile, which was 
fortified by rude field-works and forty 
pieces of cannon ; but the artillery was 
not mounted on cqrrioges. and conse- 
quently could only fire in one direction. 
Between the troops and the pyramids 
extended a wide sandy plain, on which 
were stationed afiove eight thousand 
of the finest horsemen in the world, 
with their right resting on the village, 
and their left stretching towards the 
pyramids. A few thousand Arabs, 
assembled to pillage the vanquished, 
whoever they should he, filled up tlio 
space to the foot of those gigantic mo- 
numents. Napoleon no soonerdiscover- 
ed, by means of his telescopes, that the 
cannon in the intrenched camp were 
immovable^ and could not be turned 
from the dii*eoty>n in which they were 
placed, than he resolved to move his 
army farther to the right, .towards the 
pyramids, in order to be beyond the 
I reach, and out of the direction of the 
guns. The oolunjns accordingly begao^ 
to march ; Desaix with his division in 
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front, next B©y»ier, then Dogi^ and admirably mounted, and magnificently 
lastly Vial* and Boni The sig^t of dpeBS|d, rent the air with their cries, 
the pyramids, and the anxious nature The glitter of spears and scimitai's duz- 
of tile , m^f^mant, inspired the French zled the sight, while the eai*th groaned 
general wijth even more than his usual under the repeated and increasing thun- 
^ardour;, tlie sun glittered on those im- der of the horses' feet. The soldiers, 
mense masses, which seemed to rise in impressed but not panic-struck by the 
height with every step the soldiers ad- sight, stood firm, and anxiously waited, 
vanced, and the army, sharing his en- with theirpieces ready, the order to fire, 
thusiasm, 'gazed, as they marched, on 46. Uesaix's division being entangled 
the everlasting monuments. “ Remem- in a wood of palm-trees, was not com- 
ber,** said he, that from the summit pletely formed when the swiftest of the 
of those pyramids forty centuries con- Mamelukes came upon them ; they were 
template your* actions.” ' in consequence partially broken, and 

45. With his usual sagacity, Napo- thirty or forty of the bravest of the as- 
leon had taken extraordinary preoam sailants penetrated into, and died in the 
P tions to insure success agjiinst the for* midst of the square the feet of the oiTi- 
midable cavalry of the desert. The di- cers. Befoi-e, however, the mass anived, 
visions were ail drawn up as before, in the movement was completed, and ara- 
hollow squjire six deep, the artillery at pid fite of musketry and grape drove 
the angles, the generals and baggage in them from the front round the sides of 
the centra. When they were in march, the column. With dauntless intrepidity 
tho two sides advanced in column— they pierced through the inten'al be- 
those in front and i^or moved forward tween Besaix’s and Reynier’s divisions, 
in their ranks ; but the moment they and riding round both squares, strove 
were charged, the whole were to halt and to find an entrance; but an incessant 
face outwards on every Ada. WJien they fire from every front mowed them down 
were themselves to charge, the lliree aa fast as they poured in at the opening, 
front ranks were to break ofip and form Furious at the unexpected resistance, 
the column of attack, those in rear re- the Mussulman horsemen dashed their 
maiuiugbehind, still in square, but three horses against the rampart of bayonets, 
deep only, to constitute thei’eserva Na-, and threw their pistols at the heads of 
poleon had no fears of the result, if the the grenadiei's; while many who had 
infantry were 8teady<.hi8 only apprehen- lost their steeds, crept along the groimd, 
sion. was th^ his soldiers, accustomed and cut at the leg8*hf the front rank 
to charge, would yield to their impetu' with their scimitars. In vain thousands 
M osity too soon, and would not be brought succeeded, and galloi)ed round the flam- 
to &e immovable firmnem which this ing walls of steel; multitudes perished 
species of warfaierequired, MouradBey under the rolling fire wduch, without 
hosponer perceived the lateral move- intermission, issued from the muks, and 
ment of the French army, than, with a at length the survivors, in despair, fled 
promptitude <fiPdeci8ion worthy of a skil- towards the camp from whence they had 
ful general, he resolved to attack the issued. Here, howevei*, they were chaig- 
coiumns while in the act of completing ed in flank by Napoleon at tho head of 
it. ' An extraordinary movement was Hugua’s division, while those of Vial 
immediately observed in the Mameluke and Bon, on tfie , extreme left, stormed 
line; and «fpeedily seven thousand hoi'se- the intrenehments. The most horrible 
men detached tiietoselves from the re- confusion now reigned in the camp ; the 
> maindti^ of the. army andJ?ore down horsemen, driven into its enclosure in 
. upon the French^ colujnha , It was a disorder, trampled under foot the in- 
' terrible eighty capable of daunting tiie fantry, who, panic-struck at the rout of 
bravest troo|^,v^^n this immense body the cavalry, on whom all their hopes 
of cavaJ^abpr^Kmed at full gallop tho were placed, abandoned their ranks, 
squarcjs of; ,, , Thp, horijemeU; and rushed in crowds towards the boats 

VW cofanmited Kww'* ivteto uppn *<> 

this wjjifMjiou, Numbers saved themselves by swim- 
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ming, but a great proportion peiiahed Alexandria bad originally pointed. He 
in the attempt. The Mamelukes, ren- visited the principal Sobeiks, flattered 
dered desperate, soeii^ no possibility of them, held out hopes of the speedy re- 
escape in that direction, feU upon the establishment of the Arabian power, pro- 
columns who were approaching u'om the mised ample security for their, religion 
right, with their wings extended in or- and their customs, and at length com- 
der of attack ; but they, forming square pletely won their confidence, by a mix- 
again with inconceivable rapidity, re- ture of skilful nianagement with the 
pulsed theip with great slaughter, and splendid language which was so well 
drove them dnaUy off in the direction of circulated td captivate eastern imagina- 
the pyramids. The intrenched camp, tions. The great object was to obtain 
with dl its artilleiy, stores, andbaggage, from the Scheiks of the mosque of Je- 
fell into the hands of the victors. Seve- milazar, which was held jp the highest 
ral thousands of the Mafnelukes were estimation, a declaration in favour of 
drowned or killed ; and of the formid- the French ; and by Sidroitly flattering 
able array which had appeared in such their ambition, thil object was at l^gth 
splendour in the mo|niug, not more than gained. 

two thousand five hundred escaped with 48. A proclamation was issued by 

Hourad Bey into Upper Egypt. ‘I'he them, which announced the designs of 
victors hardly lost two hundred mfln in Napoleon for gaining the affections of 
the action ; and several days were occu^ the Egyptians. ** You are not igno- 
pied after it was over in stripping the rant,'* said the Scheiks, in this curious 
slain of their magnificent appointments, proclamation, which evidently bears 
or fishing up the rich spoils which en- the marks of the composition of Napo- 
cumbered the Nile. leon, that the French alone, of all the 

47. This action decided the fate of European naticms, have, in every age, 
Egypt, by the destruction of force which been the, firm mends of Mussulmaiis 
it effected, and the dispersion of what and Mahometism, and the enemies of 
remained which it occasioned. Mourad idolatoi's and their superstitions. They 
Bey retired to Upper Egypt, leaving are the faithful and zealous allies of our 
Cairo to its fate ; while Ibra^m Pasha, sovereim the Sultaun, ever ready to 
who had been a spectator of the combat give p^ofb of their affection, and to 
from the opposite side of the river, set fly to his succour ; they love those 
fire to the boats which contained his whom he loves, an(\ hate tho^e whom 
riches, and retreated to Salahieh, on the he hates ; and that is the ca^ of their 
frontiers of Arabia, and fi*om thence ruptare with the Russians, those irre- 
ucross the desert into Syrio^ Two days concilable enemies of the worshippers 
after the battle Napoleon entered Cairo, of the true God, who meditate the cap- 
where his soldiers found all the luxuries ture of Constantixiople, and incessantly 
of the East, which for a time cdmpen- employ alike violence and ai-tifioe to 
sated to them for their absence from subjugate the faith of Mahomet. But 
Europe. The division of Desaix was the attachment pf the Fx^nch to the 
destined to pursue Mourad Bey into Sublime Porte, and the poweiful suc- 
Upper Egypt ; the other divisions, dis- cours which they are about to brin^ to 
persed in the environs of Cairo, or ad- hin^,. will doubtless confound their im- 
vauced towards Syria in pursuit of Ibra- pidus designs. The Russians desire to 
him Pasha, tasted the sweets of ropose get possession of St Sophia, and the 
after their shoi't but fatiguingcampaign. other temples dedicated to the service 
No sooner was Napoleon established in of the true God, to convert them into 
Cairo, and his officers employed in ex- churches oonsecr|ited to the exenfises 
ploiing the pyramids and city of tombs, of their perverse fidth; but, by the 
which lay at their feel^ than he set him- aid of jHeaven, the French '^.enable 
self sedulously to follow up the plan for the Sultaun to conquer their couniiQr, 
acquiring the dominion over the coun- and extex^nate l^eir impious jueep'* 
try to which his proclamations from A species of Rtanx was 

VOL. IV. ' , . 
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them, in which they celebrated the 
overthrow of their Mameluke opprea- 
BOFB by the invincible soldiers of the 
West The Beys/* said they, ^‘placed 
their confidence in their cavalry ; they 
ranged their infantry in order of battle. 
3But the Favourite of Fortune, at the 
head of the brave jpen of the West, 
has destroyed their horses, and con- 
founded their hopes. As the rapouia 
which rise in the morning from the 
Nile are dissipated by the rays of the 
sun, so has t|^e army of the Mamelukes 
been disperse by the heroes of the 
West; for the Gi^at Allah is irritated 
against the Mamelfikes, and the sol- 
diers of Europe are the thunders of his 
right hand.** The battle of the Pyra- 
mids struck teiTor far into Asia and 
Africa. The caravans which came to 
M^ca from the interior of those vast 
regions, carried back the most dazzling 
accounts of the victories of the invin- 
cible legions of Europe; the destme- 
tion of the cavalry which had so long 
tyrannised over Egypt, excited the 
strongest sentiments* ’ of welder and 
admiration; and the orientals, <whoso 
imaginations were deeply impressed by 
the flaming citadels which had dissi- 
pated their terrible squadrons named 
Napoleon, Sultaun Kebir, or the Sul- 
taun of Fire. 

49. ^poleon, ip addition to the ter- 
ror inspired by his military exploits, 
strove to acquire a lasting hold o«i the 
affections of the people by the justice 
ATtd . impartiality of his civil govern- 
ment. He mjide all his troops join 
with the multitude in celebrating the 
festival in honour of the inundation of 
the Nile, wliich that year rose to an 
extraordinary height ; partook with 
the Scheiks and Imaums in the cere- 
monies at the Great Mosque; joined 
in the responses in their litanies like 
the faithful Mussulmans; and even 
balanced his body and moved his head 
in imitation of the Mahometan custom. 
Nor was it only by affected regard 
for their i^eligion &at he endearoured 
to co'nfirm his civil authority. He 
ermitted justice to be administered 
y the Scheiks and Imaums, enjoining 
only a scrupulous ^fpipartiakty in their 
decisions ; established at Qajro a divan 


or parliament, to make known the 
wanip of the people ; and others, in the 
different provinces, to send deputies 
to the Central Assembly; and vigor- 
ously repulsed the robbers of the 
desert, who for centuries had devas- 
tated with impunity the frontiers of 
the cultivated country. Never had 
Egypt experienced the benefits of re- 
gular government so completely as 
under his administration. One day, 
when Napoleon was surrounded by the 
Scheiks, information was received that 
some Arabs, of the tribe of Osnadis, 
had slain a Fellah, and carried off the 
fiocks of the village. He instantly or- 
dered that an officer of the staff should 
take three hundred horsemen, and two 
hundred uamela, to pursue the robbers 
and^ punish the aggressors. ** Was the 
^Fellah your cousin,** said a Scheik, 
laughing, that j^^ou are in such a rage 
at his death “ He was more/* re- 
plied Napoleon ; '*he was a man whose 
safety Providence had intrusted to my 
care.'* Wonderful I ** replied the 
Scheik : You speak like one inspired 
by the Almighty.*’ 

50. But while these great designs 
occupied the commander-imehief, an 
extraoi'dinaxy degree of depression pre- 
vailed in the army. Egypt had been 
I represented to the soldiers as the pro- 
mised land. They expected to find a 
region flowing wii4i milk and honey, 
and after a shoH period of glorious 
exile, to return with the riches of the 
East to their native country. A short 
experience was sufiicient to dissipate 
all these illusions. They found a land 
illustrious only by the recollections 
with which it was fraught ; filled with 
the monuments of ancient splendour, 
but totally destitute of modern com- 
foi-t : with the pyramids raising their 
everlasting summits to heaven, but ty- 
ranny, poverty, barbarism overspread- 
ing the earth. When the excitements 
of the campaign were over, and the 
troops had leisure to contemplate their 
situation, a mortal feeling of ennui and 
disquietude took possesrion of every 
heart. “They thought/* says Bour- 
rienue, “of their country, of their re- 
lations, of their amours— what do I 
say ?«of &te opera,*' * The prospect of 
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being banished for ever from Europe, 
on that arid shore, excited th^iuoat 
gloomy presentiments : and at %ngth 
the discontent reached such a height 
that Kapoleon was obliged to threaten 
death to any officer, whatever hie i‘ank, 
who should venture to make known to 
liim the feelings which every one en- 
tertained. 

51. It is a singular proof of the as- 
cendant which this great man had thus 
early act^uired over the minds of the 
soldiers, that, when they were in this 
state of peiilouB fermentation, he ven- 
tured to proceed in person with the 
divisions commanded by Dugua and 
Reynier to extinguish an insurrection 
which Ibrahim had excited in the 
eastern part of Egypt, and idrive him 
across the desert into Syria. ‘The 
French overtook the Mamelukes 
Salahioh, on the borders of the desert ; 
and, as their rearguard was heavily 
laden with baggage, the Arabs who ac- 
companied the cavalry strongly urged 
them to charge the retiring columns, 
who were posted near a wood of palm- 
trees. The disproportion of force was 
excessive, the Mamelukes being nearly 
thrice as numerous as the Europeans ; 
nevertheless Napoleon, confident of 
success, ordered the attack. But 
though the discipline of the Europeans 
prevailed over the desultory valour of 
the Mussulmans in a regular engage- 
ment, they had no such advantage in 
an affiair of outposts ; and on this oc- 
casion the skill and courage of the 
Mamelukes had well-nigh proved fatal 
to the beat part of the French^avalry. 
The charge, though bravely led by 
Leclerc and Murat, was as courageously 
received, and in the peculiar manner 
which in every age has proved so for- 
midable to European cavalry. The 
Mamelukes, as in the wars of the Cru- 
sades, yielded at first, but soon return- 
ing, with their wings extended, closed 
in on every side round their pursuei's. 
In the mSlee all the French officers had 
to sustain desperate peiaonal encoun- 
ters, and were for the most part sevew- 
ly wounded ; nothing but the opportune 
arrival of the infantry extricated them 
from their perilous situation, and pro- 
bably total destruction. The object^ 


' however, of the expedition was gained; 
Ibrahim crossed the desert into Syria, 
leaving Mourad Bey alone to maintain 
the war in Upper Egypt. 

52. The success which had attended 
Napoleon*s intrigues with the Knights 
of Malta induct him to extend his 
views beyond Egypt* for the dismem- 
bering of the Turkish empire. With 
this view he secretly despatched his 
aide-de-camp Lavaletto to Ali Pasha, 
the most powerful of the European 
vassals of the Porte, to endeavour to 
stimulate him to revoll? He bore a 
letter from the French general, in 
which Napoleon airged him to enter 
into immediate concert for metisuros 
calculated to subvert the Ottoman em- 
pire.* Lavalette found that Ali Pasha 
was with the army on the Danube; 
but, nevertheless, he contrived means 
to have the letter conveyed to him. 
The crafty Greek, however, did not 
conceive the power of Napoleon in 
Egypt sufficiently confirmed to induce 
him to enter into the proposed alliance, 
and accordingljf^this attempt to shako 
the iiiroue of we Grand Seignor failed 
of ofiect. 

53. While secretly conductiug these 
intrigues, as well as openly assailing 
one of the most valuable provinces of 
their empire, both Napoleon and the 
Directory left notl^^ng untried to pro- 
long the slumber of the OVboman gov- 
ernment, and induce them to believe 
that the French had no hostile designs 
whatever against Ihem, and that they 
were in reality inimical only to the Beys, 

* **The occasion appearing to mo favour- 
able, 1 have hostonod to write to you a 
friendly letter, and have liftrusted one of 
my aideS'de-camp with its delivery with his 
own hands. I have charged him also to make 
certain overtures on my part: and, as he dues 
not Understand your language, bo so kind as 
to make use of a faithful and confidential in- 
terpreter for the oonvcrsatioDB which he will 
have with yoiu I pSiy you to give implicit 
fhith to whatever heiuay say to you on my 
|>art ; and to send him hack qaickly With on 
answer, wiitten in Turkish with your own 
hant^.” — CorrMp. de Nap. v. 249. La- 

valette*8 tostructlous fropi Napoleon were to 
tell Ali, “ that, after having taken poseeasioA 
of Ifalta, and ruling in the Mediterraaewi 
with thirty ^ips of the line and fifty thou- 
sand men, 1 wish to establish confidential re- 
lations with him, and to know if I can rely 
on Ids oo-'operotion/*--LAVAL*rri^ j« 368, 
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the common enemy of both. With this 
view, Nimoleon wrote to the Grand 
Vizier a fetter full of assurances of the 
friendly dispositions both of himself 
and his government, and the eternal 
alliance of the Republic with the Mus- 
sulmans ; * while Talleyrand, who had 
been appointed ambaas^or at Constan- 
tinople, received instructions to exert 
himself to the very utmost to^perpe- 
tuatetho same perfidious illusion. Such 
was the ability of that able diplomatist, 
and Ruifin, the envoy at the Turkish 
capita], that Tor long the Divan shut 
their eyes to the«obvious indications 
which were afforded cf the real designs 
of France. Proportionally gi*eat was the 
general indignation when accounts ar- 
rived of the invjision of Egypt, and it 
became evident how completely they 
had been deceived by these perfidious 
representations. Preparations for war 
were made with the xitmost activity. 
The French chargd-d'affaires, Ruifin, 
was sent to the Seven Towers ; and the 
indignation of the Divan broke forth in 
one of those eloquentmffhifestoes, which 
a sense of perfidious injury selSoi*) fails 
to^ produce among the honest, though 
illiterate, rulers of mankind.t 
64. But while everything was thus 
prospering on land,* a desperate Reverse 
awaited N apoleon at sea, brought about 
by the genius of t^at illustrious man 
* Napolcoifis letter was in these terms: — 
** The French army, which 1 have the hc]|)Our 
to command,, has entered Egypt, to punish 
the Beys for the insultf^thcy have committed 
on the PVench coratticixHj. Citizen Talleyrand- 
P^rigord, minister of foreign afiTairs in F^rance, 

. has heen named, on the x)art of Fi'anco, am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and ho is fur- 
nished with full powers to negotiate and sign 
the requisite tifesties, to remove any difficul- 
ties that may arise from the occxipation of 
Egypt by the Ereneh army, and to consoli- 
date the ancient and necessary friendship that 
ought in exist between the two powers. But 
MS he may possibly not yet have arrived at 
Constantinople, I lose no time in making 
knovm to your Exee%ncy the resolution of 
the French government, not only to remain 
on terms o£Ug aTuHeni/riendihi^ wUhth^ Otto- 
man PorU^ but to procure for it a barrier of 
which it stands so much ir need against its 
natural enemies, who are at this moment 
leaguing toj^ther for its destruction.’ 

Aug. 22, U93 : Ooirretp. Qomfiii. dt Nap. vi. S, 4. 

t The mamfesto of Turkey, which was a 
most able state-paper, bears, **0n the one 
hand the French ambafsadors, resident at 
Constantinople^ making use of the same dis- 


wbo seemed to have been the instru- 
men^f Providence to balance the des- 
tiny OT nations, turn from Asiatic wilds 
to European revolutdouthecliaius of mi' 
Utary power, and pi-eserve safe, amidst 
the western waves, the destined ark of 
European freedom. After havingsought 
in .vain for the French fleet on the coast 
of Egypt, Nelson returned to Candia, 
and fi*om thence to Syracuse, where he 
obtained, with extraordinary rapidity, 
tlie supplies of which he stood so much 
in need. The failure of his pursuit 
was owing to a singular cause. Nelson 
had set sail from Sicily on the 21st 
June, and the French fleet on the 18th ; 
nevertheless, so muq]i more rapidly did 
his fleet move than his antagonist's, 
that he pamed them on the voyage, and 
arrived at Alexandria on the 28th, two 
^ays before the French squadron. Ho 
set sail immediately for Candia, upon 
not finding them there,* and thus, 
through, his activity and zeul, twice 
missed the fleet of which he was in 
search. But the time was now ap- 
proaching when his wishes were to be 
realised. He departed from Syracuse 
for the Morea on the 25th of Jidy, and, 
having received intelligence in Greece 
that the French fleet had been seen 
four weeks before, steering to the south- 
east from Candia, he determined to 
return to Alexandria. On the Ist 
simulation and treach^V which they have 
everywhere practised, gave to the Turkish 
government tl^o strongst assurances of friend- 
sliip, and sought by every art of dissimulation 
to blind it to their real designs, and induce it 
to cume to a rupture with other and friendly 
I) 0 wcr 8 ;<while, on the other, the commanders 
and generals of tho French troops in Italy, 
with the perfidious design of corrupting tlie 
subjects of his higliuoss, have never ceased 
to send into Koumolia, the Morea, and the 
islands of the Archipelago, emissaries known 
for their perfidy and dissimulation, and to 
spread everywhere incendiary publications, 
tending to excite the inhabitants to revolt. 
And now, as if to demonstrate to the world 
that Prance makes no distinction between its 
friends and its enemies, it has, In tho midst 
of a profound peace with Turkey, and while 
still professing to the Forte thO same senti- 
ments of friendship, invaded, without either 

E rovocatlon, oompfaint, ordeclaratiou olfwar, 
ut after the usage of pirates, Egypt, one of 
the most valuable provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, from which, to tills hour, it bos re- 
ceived only marks of fWend^ip.”— See tlio 
ManifiMo in HAUDENBaao, vi. 488, 493, dated 
10th Sept. 179)3. 
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August, about ten iu the Corning, his j 
fleet came in sight of the Pharoifi^ the 
port had beeu vacant and solitifey -when 
they last saw it, now it was crowded 
with ships, and they perceived^ with 
esLultatioii, that the tricolor flag was 
flying on the walls. The fleet of Bnidys 
was seen lying at anchor in the bay of 
Aboukir. The utmost joy animated 
the whole sailors on boaixl the fleet at 
the sight, and Nelson and bis officers 
now felt confident of the success which 
they hod so long hoped for. During 
the chase he bad repeatedly had his 
captains on board his ship, and explain- 
ed his plan of attack so completely that 
they were as much masters of, and pre- 
pared to execute it, as himself. For 
many days before, the anxiffcy of Nel- 
son had been such that he neith& ate 
nor si ept. He now ordered dinner to b® 
prepared, and appeared iu the highest 
spirits. “ Before this time to-morrow,” 
said he to his officers, when leaving liim 
to take the command of their vessels, ** 1 
shall have gained a peerage or West- 
minste^bbey.’* 

55 , dllmiral Brudys having been de- 
tained, by Napoleon’s orders, at the 
mouth of the Nile, and being unable to 
get into the harbo\ir of Alexandria, had 
drawn up his fleet in order of battle, in 
a position in the bay of Aboukir so 
strong that, iu the opinion of his best 
officers, the Engl^ would never ven- 
ture to attack it. The headmost vessel 
was close to the shoal on the north- 
west^ and the rest of the fleet formed a 
sort of curve, with its convex side to- 
wards the sea, and supported^ on the 
right by the batteries on the fort of 
Aboukir. In this way their broadsides 
were prepared to pour a concentric fire 
from all the ships, should, the English 
approach with ^e dreaded intention of 
breaking the line. Brudys had done 
Ms utmost to get his ships into the 
harbour of Alexandria; but, finding 
that the draught of water was too small 
for the larger vessels, he wisely deter- 
mined not to adopt a measure, which, 
by dividing his fleet, would have ex- 
posed it to certain destruction. After 
Napoleon was fairly established in 
Egypt, by the capture of Cairo, he sent 
orders to the admiral to go to Corfu, 


if he could not get the ships into the 
harbour of Alexandria; but till that 
event took place, he was in too pre- 
carious a situation to deprive himself of 
the assistance of his fleet ; and it was 
then too late to escape the danger, as 
the English were within sight of the 
ramparts of Alexandria. 

66. No sooner did Nelson perceive 
the sitfiatiou of the French fleet, than 
he resolved to penetrate between them 
and the shore, and in that way double 
with his whole force on payt of that of the 
enemy. “Where there is room for the 
enemy to swing,” said he, “there must 
be room for us to anchor.” His plan 
was to place his fleet half on the outer, 
and half on the inner side of the French 
line, and station his ships, as far as 
practicable, one on the outer bow, and 
another on the outer quarter of each 
of the enemy’s. Captain Berry, his flag- 
captain, when he was made acquainted 
with the design, exclaimed with trans- 
port, “ If we succeed, what will the 
world say ?” — ‘^There is no ‘ If ’ in the 
case,” r<^lied Nelson ; “ that we shall 
succJbd is certain ; who may live to tell 
the story is a very different question.” 
The number of ships of the line on the 
two syes was equal, * but the French 


^ The comparative strength of the two fleets 
wfw os follows : — 

SbljM. Uuni. Vni. 

L’Orient 120 1010 
I.e Franklin 80 800 

fjoTounant 80 800 

Tie'Guillaume 
Tell 80 800 

L6G^adrenx74 700 
Le Guerrior 74 700 

Lc CosiqufSr- 
ant 700 

Ije Hpartiato 74 700 

IjoTiraol6ou 74 700 

Le Pcuple 
Souveniin 74 700 

L’Heureux 74 700 

Le Mercure 74 700 

L'Aquilon 74 700 

L’Artimisa 88 SOO 

LaSiSrieuso 36 800 

L’Hercnle, 
bomb — 50 

La Fortune IS 70 

La Justice ■ 40 400 

La Diane 40 400 


Sbipti. 

Oani. 


Vanguard 

74 

595 

Orion 

74 

50(41 

CuUoden 

74 

500^ 

Belleropfaon 74 

600 

Defence 

74 

500 

Minotaur 

74 

040 

Alexander 

74 

500 

Audacious 

74 

500 

Zealous 

74 

500 

Swiftaure 

74 

590 

Majestic 

74 

500 

Goliath 

74 

S9l 

Theseus 

74 

500 

Leander 

50 

843 1 


1013 8068 

Jkgpatche^t i 
ix. SO, 87. 


1100 11,280 
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had a great advantage in the size of 
their vessels ; their sMps carrying 119G 
gunq(» and 11,230 men, while the Eng* 
lish had only 1012 guns, and 8063 men. 
The British squadron consisted entirely 
of seventy-fours ; whereas the French, 
besides the noble L’Orieut, of 120 guns, 
had two 80-guu ships, the Franklin and 
Guillaume Tell. The battery on Abou- 
kir fort was mounted with fouifpieces 
of heavy cannon and two mortal's, be- 
sides pieces of lighter calibre. 

57. The sqiq^ron advanced to the at- 
tack at half-past six in the afternoon. 
Every ship bore the red cross of St 
George and union-jfck. After dark, 
each British ship had four horizontal 
lights at the mizen-peak. Admiral 
Brudys at first imagined that the battle 
would be deferred till the following 
morning ; but tbe gallant bearing and 
steady course of the British ships, as 
they entered the bay, soon convinced 
him that an immediate assault was in- 
tended. The moment was felt by the 
bravest in both fleets ; ^ousauds gazed 
in silence, and with anxious hearts, on 
each other, who were never destined 
again to see the sun ; and the shoi’e was 
covered with multitudes of Arabs, an- 
xious to behold a fight on whicl^ to all 
appearance, the fate of their oountiy 
would depend. When the British fleet 
came within range, Chey were received 
with a steady fire from the broadsides 
of all the vessels and the batteiief on 
the island. It fell qght, and with ter- 
rible severity, on the bows of the lead- 
ing shi j)S ; buty without I'etuminga shot, 
they boi*e directly down upon the en- 
emy. Oaptoip Foley led the way in the 
Goliath, outsailing the Zealous, under 
Captain Hebd, which for some time dis- 
puted the post of honour with him ; 
and when he reached the van of the 
enemy's line, he steered between the 
outermost ship and the shoal, so as to 
interpose between the F^nch fleet and 
the shore. In ten minutes he shot away 
the masts of the Conqu^raut ; while the 
Zealous, which immediately followed, 
in the same time totally disabled the 
Gueriier. The other ships in that col- 
umn, viz., the Orion, Audacious, and 
Theseus, followed in their order, still 
inside the Fi'ench line ; while Kelson 


in the Vanguard, at the head of six 
ships, viz., the Minotaur, Defiapee, Bel- 
leropbodj Majestic, Swiftsure, and Alex- 
ander, passed along the French line on 
the outside, and cast anchor each by the 
stem opposite to their respective op- 
ponents. K elson himself anchored out- 
side of the enemy, within pistol-shot of 
their third ship, the Spartiate. The ef- 
fect of this manoeuvre was to bring an 
overwhelming force against two-thirds 
of the enemy's squadron, while the 
other third, moored at a distance from 
the scene of danger, could neither aid 
their friends nor injure their enemies. 

58. In taking up their respective po- 
sitions, the British vefsels had a terrible 
fire to sustain from the French line, 
which thej passed within pistol-shot ; 
for tllfe Republicans stood to their guns 
Mfith great firmness, find fired with 
equal precision and deliberation. Not 
a shot was returned from the British 
ships till they were all anchored, the 
men being aloft furling the sails, or on 
deck balding the braces. When the 
ships, however, had all taken their 
places, the advantage gaine<^^^as ap- 
parent Kelson had arranged his fleet 
with such skill that, from the moment 
that the ships took up their positions, 
the victory was secure. Five ships had 
passed the line, and anchored between 
the first nine of the enemy and the 
shore, while six had tiaken their station 
on the outer side of the same vessels, 
which were thus placed between two 
fires, and had no possibility of escape. 
Another vessel, the Leauder, was inter- 
posed abross the line, and cut off the 
vanguard from ell assistance from the 
rearmost ships of the squadron, while 
her guns raked right and left those be- 
tween which she was placed. The Ciil- 
loden, which came up sounding after it 
was dark, ran aground two leagues from 
the hostile fleets, and, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of her captain and 
crew^ could take no part fn the action 
which followed ; but her fate served as 
a warning to the Alexander and Swift- 
sure, which would else have infallibly 
struck on the shoal and perished. The 
way in which these smps, under the 
brave Captain Hallowell's dii’ectioii, 
entered the bay, and took up their sta- 
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tions amidst the gloom of mr^ht^ by the 
light of the increasing conuonade^ ex- 
cited the admiration of all wit- 
nessed it. 

59. The British ships, however, had 
a severe fire to sustain as they succes- 
sively j[>assed along the enemy's line to 
take up their appointed stations ; and 
the great size of several of the French 
squadron rendered them more than a 
match for any single vessel the British 
could oppose to them. The Vanguard, 
which bore proudly down, bearing the 
admiral’s flag, and six colours on diflei*- 
ent parts of the rigging, had every man 
at the first six guns on the forecastle 
killed or wounde(^ in a few minutes, 
and they were three times swept off* be- 
fore the action closed. Suolii however, 
was the vigour of the fire which •they 
opened, when their broadsides were de- 
livered, that in ten minutes the Guer- 
lier was dismasted, and in ten more the 
Conqu(!5rant and Spartiate were equally 
disabled, and struck their colours. The 
Spartiate surrendered first, and the 
sword of her captain was brought to 
Nelson «n his quarter-deck. Shortly 
after, the A quilon and the Peuple Souve- 
raiu hauled down their colours, and 
were taken possession of ; and the Heur- 
eux and Touuaut wore so disabled that 
their capture was considered ceitain. 
The Bcllerophon dropped her stem- 
anchor close uudftr the bows of the 
Oiieut, and, potwith&tanding the im- 
mense disproportion of force, continued 
to engage her fimt-rate antagonist till 
her own masts had all gone overboard, 
and almost every officer was eitber kill- 
ed or wounded, when she drifted away 
with the tide, overwhelmed, b\it not 
subdued— a glorious monument of un- 
conquerable valour. As she floated 
along, she came close to the Swiftsuro, 
which was coming into action, and not 
having the lights at the mizen-peak, 
which Nelson had ordered os a signal 
by which his own ships might distin- 
guish each other, she was at first mis- 
taken for an enemy. Fortunately Cap- 
tain Hallowell, who commanded that 
vessel, had the presence of mind to or- 
der his men not to fire, till he ascer- 
tained whether' the hulk was a friend 
or an enemy, and thus a catastrophe 


was prevented which might have proved 
fatal to one or both of these ships. The 
station of the Bellerophon iu combat- 
ing the Orient was now taken by the 
Swiftsure, whichopenedat once a steiwly 
fire on the quarter of the Franklin and 
the bows of the French admiral ; while 
the Alexander anchored on his larboard 
quarter, and, with the Leander, com- 
pleted ij^xe destruction of their gigantic 
opponent 

60. It was now dark, but both fleets 
were illuminated by the incessant dis- 
charge of above two thousand pieces of 
cannon, and the volumes of flame and 
smoke that rolledsaway from the bay 
gave it tho appearance as if a terrific 
volcano had suddenly buret foi-th in the 
midst of the sea. Victory, however, 
had already decisively declared for the 
British ; before nine, three ships of the 
line had struck, and two were dismast- 
ed ; and the flames wore seen buretiiig 
forth from the Orient, os she still con- 
tinued, with unabated eneigy, her he- 
roic defence. They spread with fright- 
ful rapidity ; tlfc fire of the Swiftsure 
was ^ir^ted with such fatal precision 
to the burning part, that all attempts 
to extinguish it proved ineffectual ; and 
the masts and rigging were soon wrap- 
ped inflames, which threw a prodigious 
light over the heavens, and rendered 
the situation of every ship in both fleets 
distinctly visible. The siglA redoubled 
the»ardour of the British seamen, by 
exhibiting the shattered condition and 
lowered colours ctf so many of their 
enemies, and loud cheers from the whole 
fleet announced every succeesive flag 
that was struck* As the fire approached 
the magseine of the Orient, many offi- 
cers and men jumped overboai-d, and 
were picked up by the British boats ; 
others were dragged into tho port-holes 
of the nearest British ships, who^ for 
that purpose suspended their firing; 
but the greater part of the crew, with 
heroic brevery, stood to their guns to 
the last, and continued to fire from the 
lower deck. A ten o'clock she blew 
up, with an explosion so tremendous 
that nothing in ancient or modeinwar 
WAS equal to it. Every ship in the 
hostile fleets was shaken to its centre ; 
the firingi by unfversal consent, ceased 
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on botli ^des, and the tremendous ex- 
plosion yras followed by a silence still 
more awful, interrupted only, after the 
lapse of seme minutes, by the splash of 
the shattered masts and yards falling 
into the water from the vast height to 
which they had been thrown. The 
British ships in the vicinity, with ad- 
mirable coolness, had made prepara- 
tions to avoid the conflagration ^ all the 
shrouds and soils were thoroughly wet- 
ted, and sailors stationed with buckets 
of water to extinguish any burning 
fragments wHich might fall upon their 
decks. By these moans, although large 
burning masses fells on the Swifbsure 
and Alexander, they were extinguished 
ivithout doing any serious damage. 

61. Afber a pause of ten minutes, the 
firing recommenced, and contimied 
without intermission till after midnight, 
when it gi'adually grew slacker, from 
the shattered condition of the French 
ships and the exhaustion of the British 
Bailom, numbers of whom fell asleep be- 
side their guns, the instant a momen- 
tary cessation of loading took place. 
At daybreak the magnitude of tli^ vic- 
tory was apparent ; not a vestige of the 
Orient was to be seen ; the frigate the 
Sdrieuse was sunk ; the Art^mise frig- 
ate, afber having hauled down her flag, 
had been fired by her own crew, who 
partly escaped on ^ore, and she burn- 
ed to the 'liter’s edge ; and the whole 
French line, with the exception of«the 
GuillaumeTellandGendreux, had struck 
their colours. Thesd ships, having been^ 
little engaged in the action, cut their 
cables, and stood out to sea, followed 
by the two frigates; they were gallantly 
pursued by ahe Zealous, which was ra- 
pidly gaining on them; but as there 
was no other ship of the line in a con- 
dition to fiup];tort her, she was recalled, 
and these ships escaped. Had the Ctd- 
loden not strack on the shoal, md the 
frigates belonging to the squadron been 
present, not one of the enemy's fleet 
would have ei^ped to convey the 
mournful tiding to Fftnce. 

62. Early in the battle, the British 
admiral received a severe wound on the 
head, from a piece of Iaa^idg;e shot. 
Captain Beny catlght him in ms arms 
ashewasfall^. Kel&oniandallaround 


him, thougjjit, from the great efiTusioD 
of blood, that the wound was mortal. 
His firat words addressed to Captain 
Berry were— “ I am killed : remember 
me to my wife." When he was carried 
to the cockpit, the surgeon quitted the 
seamen whose wounds he was dressing, 
to attend to the admiral. No," said 
Nelson ; " I will take my turn with my 
brave fellows." Nor would he suffer 
himself to be examined till every man, 
who had previously been brought down, 
was properly attended to. Fully be- 
lieving that he was about to die, as he 
had ever desired, in the moment of 
victory, he called for the chaplain, and 
desired him to deliver what he conceiv- 
ed to be his dying remembrance to 
Lady Nelion; and, seizing a pen, con- 
trivil to 'write a few words, marking 
his devout sense of the success which 
had already been obtained. When the 
surgeon came in due time, after having 
visited .the others, to inspect the wound 
— for no entreaties could prevail on 
him to let it be examined sooner — the 
most anxious silence prevailed; and the 
joy of the wounded men, and of the 
whole crew, when they found the in* 
juiy was only 8upei*flcial, gave Nelson 
deeper pleasure than the unexpected 
assurance that his life wa.s in no danger. 
When the cry rose that the Orient vras 
on fire, he contrived to make his way, 
aided by Captain Beftry, to the quaiiier- 
deck, where he instantly gave orders 
that boats should be despatched to the 
relief of the enemy. 

63. Nor were heroic deeds confined 
to the British squadron. Most of the 
captains of the French fleet were killed 
or wounded, and they all fought with 
the enthusiastic courage which is char- 
acteristic of their nation. The captain 
of the Tennant, Dupetit-Thouars, when 
both his legs were carried away by a 
cannon-ball, refused to quit the quarter- 
deck, and made his crew swear not to 
strike their colours as long as they had 
a man capable of standing to their guns. 
Admiral Bradys, a little after eight, 
Was struck by a cannon-ball in the 
middle, which nearly out him in two. 
His assistants approached to carry him 
below; but he refused, saying, "A 
French admiral should die on his qnar- 
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terdeck.” In a quarter of ajhour after, 
he died the death of the brave, still on 
his quarterdeck, exhorting histmen to 
continue the combat to the last extre- 
mity.* Casa Bianca, captain of the 
Orient, fell mortally wounded, when 
the flames were devouring that splendid 
vessel; his son, a boy of ten years of 
age, was combating beside him when 
he was struck, and, embracing his 
father, resolutely refused to quit the 
ship, though a gunboat had come along- 
side to bring him off. He contrived to 
bind his dying parent to the mast, 
which had fallen into the sea, and 
floated off with the precious charge: 
he was seen after tlm explosion by some 
of the British aquadi'on, who made the 
utmost efforts to save his lii»; but, in 
the agitation of the waves following 
that dreadful event, both were swallow-^ 
ed up and seen no more, f 

* Napoleon addressed the following noble 
letter to Madame Brueys on her husband’s 
death : — ** Your husband has been killed by a 
cannon-ball while combating on his quarter- 
deck. He died without au^ring ; the death 
the most easy and the most to m envied by 
the brave. Ifeel warmly for your grief. The 
moment which sepoxates us from the object 
which w'o love is terrible ; wo feel isolated on 
the earth ; wo almost experience the convul- 
sions of the last agony ; the focxilties of the | 
soul are annihilated ; its connection with the 
e.'irth is preserved only across a veil which 
distorts everj^thing. We feel in such a situ- 
ation that there is nothing which yet bind? 
us to life— that it weig far better to die ; but 
w hen, afber such first and unavoidable throes, 
we press our children to our hearts, tears and 
more tender sentiments arise ; life Incomes 
endurable for their sakes. Yes, madam, they 
will open the fountains of your heart ; you 
will watch their childhood, educate their 
youth ; yoti will speak to them of theu-father, 
of your present ^ef, and of the loss which 
they and the Ucpublic have sustained in his 
death. After baviiu resumed the interest in 
life by the chord of maternal love, you will 
perhapsfeol some consolation from the friend- 
ship and warm interest which 1 shall ever 
take in the widow of my ffieud." — (knrre^, 
Conjtd. V. 383. 

t This moving incident is thus beautifully 
treated by one of the greatest of modem lyric 
poets. 

** The boy itood on the barnins deck 
Wlienee all but he had fled j 
The flame that lit (be battle'e meek 
Shone round him on the dead, > 

Yei beautiful and bright he etood; 

Aa born to rule the etomi ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though ohild-Uke form. 

The flatnea roll'd on— he would not go 
Without hie ththerni word i 


64, Such was the battle of the Nile, 
for which he who gained it felt that vie- * 
tory was too feeble a word ; he called it 
conquest Of thirteen ships of the line, 
nine were taken and two burnt ; of four 
frigates, one was sunk and one burnt 
The British loss was eight hundred and 
ninety-five in killed and wounded; they 
had to lament the death of only one 
commiwider, Captain Westcolt, a brave 
and able officer. Of the French, five 
thousand two hundred and twenty-five 
were killed, wounded, or tiiken, and 
three thousand one hunefrod and five 
besides were sent on shore, in great 
part wounded, with all their effects, on 
their pai'ole not to serve again tillregu- 
larly exchanged, t-^an act of humanity 
which was ill requited by Napoleon, 
who incorporated the whole who were 
capable of bearing arms into different 
regiments of his ai‘my.§ The annals 

Tbat fitther, Iklnt in death below, 
iliB voice no longer heard. 

* Speak, flithor 1 ' once again he eried, 

* If I may yet be gone ! ' 

And but the booming BhotB replied. 

And faet ibe ||amet roll'd' on. 

Upof his brow he felt their breath, 

• And in hw waving hair, 

And look'd flrom that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair. 

And shouted but once more iloud, 

‘ My flither ! most I stay - 

While o'er him ftut, through sail and shroud, 
Tho wreathing fires made aa). 

They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 

They caught the flag on high, 

And stream’d abovqghc gallant child 
Like banners in tM sky. # 

There o«me a burst of thunder>sound— 

•• Tho boy— oh j where was he? 

Ask oftbe winds that flur around 
With fragments B(rew the sea i " 

. ^ Hkiians. 

! X ** Total crews, per certificates of officers, 

I ou board ships burned and taken 81^30 
i Bent ashoro on cartel . . 3105 

Escaped from Timolijoa . , 350 

From the Hercule, bomb . 00 

I Officers, &c. on board fleet . 200 

3705 


Taken, drowned, and missing . 5225 

HoxiATio Nklsok." 

JDeapatchfift iii. 65. 

§ “ The English,” says Klebcr, “have had 
tho disinterestedness to restore everything to 
t h eir prisoners; they would not permit an 
iota to be taken froiA them. The consequence 
Is, that they display in Alexandria a luxury 
and elegance which exhibit astrauge contrast 
to tho destitute condition of the land forces,” 
— JTegpateAfo Napolftwt, 22d Aug. 1 708 ; Bouit- 
RiXNNji^ it. 180. The wounded Fi-enck sent 
ashore are stated by^dmiral Goutheaume, 
in his official report^ to have amounted to 
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of the world do not afford an example 
• of so complete an overthi’ow of so great 
an ai'mament. The Arabs and Egyp- 
tians lined the shore during this ter- 
rible engagement^ and beheld with 
mingled terror and astonishment the 
destruction which the Europeans were 
inflicting on each other. The beach, 
for an extent of four leagues, was cover- 
ed with wreck, and innumerable bodies 
were seen floating in the bay, in Spite 
of the utmost exeiiions of both fleets 
to sink them. No sooner, however, 
was the conqSest completed, than a per- 
fect stillness pervaded the whole squa- 
dron ; it was the moiient of the thanks- 
giving which, by orders of Nelson, was 
offered up through all the fleet, for the 
signal success which the Almighty had 
vouchsafed to the British aims. The 
French prisoners remarked that it was 
po wonder such order was preserved in 
the English navy, when at such an 
hour, and after such a victoiy, their 
minds could be impressed with such 
sentiments.* 

65. Had Nelson pofsessed a few frig- 
ates or bomb-vessels, the whole #»ran8- 
ports and small craft in the harbour of 
Alexandria might have been destroyed 
in a few hours. So severely did he feel 
the want of them at this period that, 
in a despatch to the Admiralty, he de- 
clared, " Were I tqfdie at this moment, 
vjanto/ fril^atesyroxddhe found engraven 
on luy heart ! ” The want of such^ight 
vessels, however, rendered any attack 
on the shipping in %he shoal water o| 
Alexaudiia pei^ectly impossible ; and 
it was not without the utmost exer- 
tions, and the united co-operation of 
all the office^ and men, that the fleet 
was refitted so &r as to be able to pro- 

noarly eight thousand— an astonishing num- 
l>er, u correct, considemig that the whole 
Fren^ crows in the action did not exceed 
twelve thousand —See GaavUi^avMe't Report; 
Corresp. <U ifopoJAwi, v, 483. 

* Nelson’s order w^s w feUows 

” Vangitardt ^ the mouth of the 

Si Mug, ms. 

** Almighty Clad having fajes^ his Majes- 
ty’s arms with victory, the Admiral intends 
rotuming public thanksgiving for tho same, 
at two o’clock this day ; and he recommends 
every ship doing the same, as soon as conve- 
nient, 
ill 01. 


ceed to seii Having at length, how- 
ever, overcome every obstacle, and de- 
spatched an overland messenger to 
Bombay, to acquaint the government 
there with his success, he set sail from 
Aboukir Bay on the 18th August, leav- 
ing three ships of the line to blockade 
the harbour of Alexandria. Three of 
the prizes, being perfect wrecks, were 
burned; the remaining six arrived in 
safetv at Gibraltar. Honours and re- 
ward were showered by a grateful na- 
tion upon the heroes of the Nile. Nel- 
son was created Baron Nelson of t^ 
Nile, with a pension of £2000 a-year to 
himself and his two immediate succes- 
sors ; the Grand Sqjgnoi*, the Emperor 
of Russia, the King of Sardinia, the 
King of Naples, the East India Corn- 
pan made him magnificent presents ; 
^nd his name was embalmed for ever in 
the I'ecollection of his grateful country. 
With truth did Mr Pitt observe in par- 
liament,. when reproached for not con- 
ferring on him a higher dignity, ** Ad- 
miral Nelson's fame will be coequal 
with the British name, and it will be 
remembered that he gained the gi'eatest 
naval victory on record, when no man 
wiU think of asking whether ho bad 
been created a bai-on, a viscount, or; an 
earl" + 

t Napoleon, who never failed to lay every 
misfortune with which he was connected 
upon destiny, or tho^ffults of others, rather 
than his own errors, has laboured to excul- 
pate himself with regard to the disaster in 
Aboukir Bay, and declared, in his ofheial 
despatch to tho Directory, that on July 6, 
before leaving Alexandria, ho wrote to Ad- 
miral Bru4ys, directing him to retire within 
the harbour of that town, or, if that was im- 
possible, to make the best of his way to 
Corfu, and that the catastrophe arose trom 
his disobedience. It is time he sent an order, 
but it was conditional^ and as follows; — 

Admiral Bru^ys will cause the fleet, in the 
course of to-morrow, to enter the old harbour 
of Alexandria, if the time permits, and there 
is sufficient depth, of water, If there is not 
in the harbour sufficient draught, he will 
take such rieasures that, during the course 
of to-morrow, he may have disembarked the 
artillery ana Stores, and the individuals be- 
longing to the army, retatuiiig only a hun- 
dred soldiers in each ship of the line, and 
flmyin each frigate;. Tho admiral, in the 
course of to-morrow, will let the general 
know whether the ^uadron can get into 
Alexiuidrio, or can defend itself, while lying 
in the roads of Aboukir, against a superior 
enemy; and if it cmdowWier qfiheu thingt, 
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86. The battle of the Jile was a 
moi’tai stroke to Napoleon and the 
French army. He was too clear-«ighted 
not to perceive the fatal and irremedi- 
able nature of the loss there incurred. 
It had been his design, after the con- 
quest of Egypt was secured, to embark a 
great proportion of his forces, return to 
Toulon, and employ them on some other 
and still greater expedition against the 
power of Engliiud. By this irreparable 
loss he found these prospects for ever 
blasted ; the army exiled, without hope 
of return, on an inhospitable shore, all 
means of preserving his recent conquest 
frustrated, and himself destined, to all 
appearance, instead of changing the 
face of the world, to maintain an in- 
glorious and hopeless struggle in a 
corner of the Turkish empire. Al# his 
di'fjums of European couque.st8 and ori-, 
enttd i*ev(dution appeared at once to 
vanish, by the destruction of the re- 
sources by means of which they were 
to be realised ; and nothing remained 
but the painful certainty that he had 
doomed to a lingering fate the finest 

it wUl iicak’e tfi4 best of its way to Corfu, leaving 
ut A[ox.x]idria only the Dul>ois and Cauaso, 
with the , Diane, J unu, Alcestis, and. Artdmiso 
frigates." The order to proceed to Corfu, 
therotbi'c, Was couUitional~to take etfcctouly 
on failure to get into Alexandria, or to find 
a defensible roadstead ; luid, from the follow- 
ing letters. It appears that iJrn^ys, with the 
full knowledge of th# geuoral-in-chief, pro- 
ceeded to ofiupt tho prior alternative of tak- 
ing up a defensive position at Aboukir. Tho 
day before, Brudys had written to Napoleon ; 
"All the accounts I have hitlunto received 
are unsatisfactory as to ths possibility of getting 
into tke han^ur, as the boir lias only iwenty- 
two fcot six inches, which our smallest 
seventy-fours draw, so that entry is impos- 
sible. My present position is untenable, by 
rea-son of the rocks with which the bottom 
of the bay is- strewed ; and if att»ckod, I 
should be infallibly destroyed by the enemy, 
if 1 had the misfortune to await them in this 
place, Tho only tiling that I see practicable 
IS, to take shelter in the moorings qf 
(AboulurX whem the bottom is good, and 1 
euuld take suCh a position as would vender 
me secure from the enemy." On the 6th 
July, Bru^ys wrote to Napoleon, in addition 
to his letter of the 2d, ^*1 have neglected 
nothing which might permit the aliips of the 
line to get into tho old port ; but it is alabour 
which requires much time and patience. Tlie 
loas of a single vessol is too considerable to 
allow anything to be left to ohanoe: and 
hitherto it appears that we cannot attempt 
such a measure witliout incurring the great- 


army of the Republic, and endangered 
its independence by the sacrifice of so 
large a portion of its defenders. But, 
though in secret overwhelmed by the 
disaster, he maintained in public the 
appearance of equanimity, and suffer- 
ed nothing to escape his lips which 
could add to the discouragement ot 
his soldiers. ‘'Well,'* said he, “we 
must remain here, or issue from it as 
gieat as the ancients.” “ Yes,” replied 
Kleber, “ we must do great things : I 
am preparing my mind to go through 
them.” * 

67. But while the chiefs of the army 
thus endeavoured ti conceal tho gloomy 
presentiments which overwhelmed their 
minds, the inferior officers and soldiers 
gave unrestrained vent to the despair 
with which they were filled. Already, 
before they reached Cairo, the illusion 
of the exfiedition had been dispelled ; 
the expected riches of the East had 
given place to poverty and suffering ; 
tho promised laud had turned out an 
arid wilderness. But when intelligence 
anived oj the d^truction of the fleet, 
♦ 

est dangers: that is the opinion of all tho 
most experienced officers on board the fleet 
Admiral Villeiieuvo and Casa Bianca regani 
it as impossible. When I have sounded the 
roodsteau of Beckior, 1 will send you a report 
with regard to it. Want of provisions is 
severely felt in the fleet; on board many 
vessels there is only^bisciiit for fourteen 
days.” On the 7th July ho again wrote to 
Napoleon, "I thank you for the pi'ccaution 
you have taken in sending e7iginee7' and artil- 
lery officers to meet mci^n the Bay of Beckkr. 
1 shall concert measures with them os soon 
as W 0 are moored, and if 1 am fortunate 
enough to discover a position where batteries 
on shore may protect tho two extremities of 
my line, I shall regard the ppsitiou as im- 
pregnable, at least during sumrnor and 
autumn. It is the more desirable to remain 
there, because I can set sail en masse wlien 
I think fit ; whereas, even if I could got into 
the harbour of Alexandria, I might bo block- 
aded by a single vessel of the enemy, and 
should be unable to contribute anything to 
yonrglory.” On the l.’Jth July, he again wrote 
to Napoleon, “ I am fortifying my positwn, in 
case of being obliged to combat at anchor, l 
have demanded two mortars from Alexandria 
to put on the sanxi-fiank ; but I am less ap- 
prehensive of tiiat than the other extremity 
of the line, against which tho principal efforts 
of the enemy will in all probability be direct- 
ed." And on the 26th July, he wrote again, 
**Tho officers whom I have charged with the 
sounding of the port,Jiavo at length announ- 
ced that their labouni are conctuded j I shaU 
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and. with it of oU hope of returning to will be deAiiled hereafter, the coalition 
Europe, exoept as prisioners of war, they against the Republican government; 
gave veut to such loud complaints that and in 4ihe East, it at once brought on 
it required all the firmness of the gene- the Egyptian army the whole weight of 
rals to pi'event a mutiny breaking out. the Ottoman empire. The French am- 
Many soldiers, in despair, blew oat bassador at Constantinople had found 
their brains ; others threw themselves gi‘eat difficulty for long in restraining 
into the Nile, and perished, with their the indignation of the Stiltaun ; the 
arms and baggage. When the generals good sense of the Turks could not easily 
passed by, the cry, ** Thei'e go the mur- be pemuaded that it wasau act of friend- 
derers of the French ! ” involuntarily ship to the Porte to invade one of the 
burst from the ranks. By degrees, how- most important provinces of the Em- 
ever, this stunning misfortune, like pire, destroy its militia, and subject its 
eveiy other*disaster in life, was soft^ inhabitants to the dominion of a Eu- 
ened by tima The soldiers, deprived ropean power. No sooner, therefore, 
of the possibility dF returning, ceased was the Divan at liberty to speak its 
to disquiet themselves about it, and real sentiments, bg, the destruction of 
ultimately they resigned themselves the armament which had so long spread 
with much greater composure to a terror thiough the Levant, than they 
continued residence in Egypt, than gav6 vent to their indignation. War 
they could have done had the fleet re- ^waa formally declared against France ; 
mained to keep alive for ever in their the differences with Russia were ad- 
breasts the desire of returning to their justed ; and the formation of an army 
native country. was immediately decreed to restore the 

' 68. The consequences of the battle authority of the Crescent on the banks 
of the Nile were, to the last degree, of the Nile. Among the many won- 
disastrous to Fraud. Its pfiects in ders of this eventful period, not the 
Europe were immense, by reviving, as least surprising was the alliance which 

forthwith transmit tho plan, when I have re- gave to the land forces, tiiie admiral conceived 
ceived it, that you may decide what veeaele are it to be his duty not to abandon those seas." 
to enter.*’ On tho 30th, Napoleon wiyjtc in an- Bru^ys also said to Lavalettc, in Aboiikir 
swer, ** I have received all yonr letters. The Bay, on tho 2lst July, “ Since I could not get 
intelligence which 1 have received of the into the old harbour of Alexandria, nor re- 
soundings, induces mate believe that you are tire from tho coast of Egypt, without news 
by this tim# safely in* he port and ordered from the army, I hi^e established myself 
himfortiiwithtodoso, orprocccdtoGorfii On hero in as strong a position as I could." The 
the day after this last letter was writtcif, Nel- inference to bo drawn from these documents 
son’s fleet attacked Bru^ysin the Bay of Abou- is, that neither Napoleon nor Brudys was to 
kir. Napoleon, therefoiro, was perfectly aware bhuue for the disaster which happened in 
that tho fleet was lying in Aboukir Bay; and Aboukir Bay; that tho foiuier omurod the 
it was evidently retained there by his orders, fleet to enter Alexandria or to take a do- 
or with his approbation, as a support to the fonsibl^ position, and if the admiral cOuld do 
army, or a means of retreat in case of disaster, neither, then he was to proceed to Corfli; 
In truth, suebwosthe penury of the country, but that the latter was unable, from tho 
that the fleet could not lay in provisions at limited draught of water at the bar, to do 
Alexandria to enable it to stand out to sea. the first, and, agreeably to his orders, at- 
Ho was too able a man, besides, to harard tempted the second ; that the fleet lay at 
such an army without any means of retreat Aboukir Bay, with the full knowledge of the 
ill an unknown country ; and Bourrienne de- general-in-chief, and without his being ablo 
dares that, previous to tho taking of Cairo, he to prevent it, though his penetration m the 
often talked with him on ro-embarking the outset perceived the danger to which it was 
army, and laughed himself at the false colours exposed in so doing ; hnd that tho only real 
in which he bad represented tbe matter to culpability in the case belongs to Napoleon, 
the Directory. It is proved, by indisputable iu having endeavoured, after Bruiys’ death, 
evidence, that the fleet ^ss detained by the to blacken his diameter, by representing the 
orders, or with the concurrolnco of Napoleon, disaster to the Pirectory as exclusively im- 
"It may perhaps be said,” says Admiral putable to that officer, and as having arisen 
Ganthoaume, the secohd in command, who ffiom his disobedience of orders, when, in 
survived tbe defeat^ "that it would have fact, it arose from extroueousdreumstances, 
lioen moreprudeflt to have aviitted the coast over which the admiral had no control, hav- 
after the debarkation was efleeted; but, con- ing rendered it necessary for him to adopt 
eiderinff the orders of tM commander-in-chie^, the second alternative prescribed to him by 
and tho incalculable support whidi the fleet I his commander. 
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the French invasion of Egyji^p.'oduced hostile population, they were about to 
between Turkey and Russia, and the be exposed to the formidable forces of 
suspension of all the ancient animosity the Turkish empire. In these dis- 
between the Christiana and the Mus- oouraging circumstances, the fii-mness 
Bulmans, under the pre8sui*e of a dan- of Napoleon, far from forsaking him, 
ger common to both. This soon led to only prompted him to redouble his 
an event so extraordinary, that it pro- efforts to establish his authority firmly 
duoed a profound impression even on in the conquered countiy. The months 
the minds of theMussulman spectators, which immediately followed the de- 

69. On the 1st September, a Russian struction of the fleet were marked by 
fleet of ton ships of the line and eight an extraordinary degree of activity in 
frigates entered the Bosphorus, and every department. At Alexandria, 
united at the Golden Horn with the Rosetta, and Cairo, mills vrere estab- 
Turkish squadron ; from whence the lishcd, in which flour wasT ground as 
combined force, in presence of an im- finely as at Paris ; hospitals were form- 
inense concourse of spectators, whose ed, where the sickjiwere treated with 
acclamations rent Jbhe skies, passed the most sedulous care by the distiii- 
under the walls of the Seraglio, and guished talents of Larrey and Besge- 
Bwept majestically through tfie classic nettes j a foundery, in which cannon 
stream of the Hellespont. * The effect were cast, and a manufactory of gun* 
of the piwsage of so vast an ai’mament ^powder and saltpetre, rendered the 
through the beautiful scenery of the army independent of external aid for 
straits, was much enhanced by the its ammunition and artilleiy. An in* 
brilliancy of the sun, which shone in stitute at Caii*o, formed on the model 
unclouded splendour on its full-spread of that at Pans, concentrated the la- 
sails ; the placid surface of the water hours of the numerous scientific per- 
reflected alike the Russian masts and sons who accompihiied the army ; the 
the Turkish minarets; and the multi- geography, antiquities, hieroglyphics, 
tude, both European and Mussulman, and natural (listory of Egypt, began to 
were never weary of admiring the be studied with an accuracy unknown 
magnificent spectacle, which so forcibly in modem times ; the extremities and 
imprinted upon their minds a sense of line of tfle canal of Suez were explored 
the extraordinary alliance which the by Napoleon in person, with the most 
French Itevolution had produced, and extraordinaiy ardouj^* ; a flotilla was 
the slumber in whiih it had plunged formed on the Nile ; printirife-presses 
national antipathies the most violent, were «et agoing at Cairo ; the cavedry 
and religious discord the most inveter- and artillery remounted with tho ad- 
ate. The combined squadrons, not mirable horses of Arabia, the troops 
being required on the coast of Egypt, equipped in new clothing, manufac- 
steered for the island of Corfu, afid im- tured in the country; the fortifications 
mediately established a rigorous block- of Rosetta, Damietta, Alexandria, and 
ade of its fortress and noble harboui*, Salahieh, put in a respectable posture 
which soon began to feel the want of of defence ; while the skilful draughts- 
provisions. Already, without any for- men who accompanied the expodition, 
mal treaty, the courts of St Peters- prepared, amidst the wonders of Upper 
burg, London, and Constantinople Egypt, the ma^ficeut work which, 
acted in concert, and the basis of a under the auspices of Denon, has im- 
triple alliance was laid, and sent to mortalised the expedition. 

their respective courts for ratification. 71. As soon as the inundation of the 

70. The situation of the French Nile had subsided^ Desaix commenced 
army was now in the highest degree his march to Upper Egypt, to pursue 
critical Isciated from their countiy, the broken remains of Mourad Bey’s 
unable either to obtain succours from corps. On the 7th October, he came 
home, or to regain it in- case of dis- up with the enemy, consisting of four 
aster, pressed and blockaded by the thousand Mamelukes and .Arabs, and 
fleets of England, in the midst of a six thousand FellaKs, stationed in the 
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village Sidiman. The French were 
not more than two thousand three 
hundred strong : they formed three 
squares, and received the chfurges of 
the enemy as at the battle of the pyra* 
mids, of which this action in all its 
parts was a repetition on a smaller 
scale. The smallest square, however, 
was broken by the impetuous shock of 
the Mamelukes ; but the solders, with 
admirable presence of mind, fell on 
their faces, so that the loss was not so 
gi'eat as might have been, expected.^ 
All the efiEhrta of the cavalry failed 
against the steady sides of the larger 
squares ; and at lex^h, the Mamelukes 
being broken and dispersed, the village 
was stormed with great slaughter, and 
the soldiers returned to take a severe 
vengeance on a body of the enemy, 
who during the assault had committ^^ 
rsat carnage on those wounded in the 
roken square. This action was more 
bloody than any which had yet oc- 
curred in Egypt ; the French having 
lost three hundred and forty men killed, 
and one hundred aAi sixty wounded ; 
a great proportion, when evAy h’fc was 
precious, and no means of replacing it 
existed. It was decisive, however, of 
the fate of Upper Egypt. De.saix con- 
tinued steadily to advance, dfiving his 
indefatigable opponents before him; 
the rose-covered fields of Fayoum, the 
Lake M<jfris, the City of the Dead, were 
successively visited ; another clf ud of 
Mamelukes was dispersed by the roll- 
ing fire of the French at Samanhout ; 
and at length the ruins of Luxor open- 
ed to their view, and the astonished 
soldiers gazed on the avenues of 
Sphinxes, gigantic remains of temples, 
obelisks, and sepulchral monuments, 
which are destined to perpetuate to 
the end of the world the glories of the 
city of Thebes. 

* On thia as on other occasions, the scien- 
tific characters and draughtsmen who attend- 
ed the army, ^ere huddled with the 
into the centre, as. the only place of security, 
the moment that the enemy appeared. No 
sooner wore the Mameluke horse descried, 
than the word was given, Form sqnate ; 
artillery to the armies ; asses and eavans to 
the centre a command which afforded no 
small merrimeat to the aoldiers, and made 
them call the asstos tkiainsavons.— Las Gases, 
1225. 
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72- Wlfle Desaix was thus extend- 
ing the French dominion towards the 
catara^ of the Kile, a dangerous re- 
volt was extinguished in blood in the 
centime of Egypt. Notwithstanding all 
tho efforts of Napoleon to conciliate 
the Mussulman population, the Boys 
still retained a considerable influence 
over them, and the declaration of war 
by the Porte revived the spirit of re- 
ligious hostility, which ho had been at 
such pains to allay. In the end of 
October, the insurrection broke out, at 
a time when the French were so far 
from suspecting their danger, that 
they had very few troops within the 
town. Dupuis, t^e commander of the 
city, who pi'oce^ed with a feeble escort 
to quellathe tumult, was slain, with 
sei^ral of his officers ; a vast number 
of insulated Frenchmen were murder- 
ed, and the house of General Caffarelli 
was besieged and forced. The alarmc 
was immediately beat in the streets ; 
several battalions in the neighbourhood 
entered the town ; the citadel began to 
bombard the most populous qumiers ; 
and the Turks, driven into the princi- 
pal mosques, prepared for a desperate 
resistance. During the night they 
barricaded their posts, and the Arabs 
advanced from the desert to support 
their eflbrts ; but it was all in vain. 

I The French commander drove back 
the Bedouins int« the inundation of 
the Nile ; the mosques were forced ; 
the buildings which sheltered the in- 
surgents battered down or destroyed ; 
and, after the slaughter of above five 
thousand of the inhabitants, and the 
I conflagi'ation of a considerable part of 
the city, Caii'o submitted to the con- 
queror.' This teiTible disaster, with 
the cruel executions which followed 
it, struck such a terror into the Maho- 
metan population, that they never after 
made the smallest attempt to get quit 
of the French authority. 

73. Meanwhile Napoleon made an 
expedition in person to Suez, in order 
to inspect the line of the Homan canal, 
which united the Mediterranean and 
the Bed Sea. At that place he visited 
tho harbour, gave orders for the con- 
struction of new works, and the for- 
mation of an infant mazine ; and 
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passed the Bed Sea, in a dSr channel 
when the tide was out, on the identi- 
cal ground which had been tra?ersed, 
three thousand years befoi*e, by the 
children of Israel. Having refreshed 
himself at the fountains which still 
bear the name of the Wells of Moses, 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, and visited 
a great reservoir, constructed by the 
Venetians in the sixteenth century, he 
returned to repass to the African side. 
It was dark when he reached the shore; 
and in crossing the sands, as the tide 
was flowing, they wandered from the 
right path, and were for some time 
exposed to the most imminent danger. | 
Already the water^w.as up to their! 
middle, and still rapidly flowing, when I 
the presence of mind of Napsleon ex- 
tricated them from their perilous sHu- 
ation. He caused his escort to go in 
different directions, and any one to 
shout when he found the depth of 
water increasing, and that he had lost 
his footing ; by this means it was dis- 
covered in what quarter the slope of j 
the shore ascend^, and the party at 
length gained the coast of Egypt 
** Had 1 perished in that manner, like 
Pharaoh,” said Napoleon, “it would 
have furnished all the pi^achers of 
Christendom with a magmlicent text 
against me.” 

74. The suppression of therevolt drew 
from Kapoleou on^i of those singular 
proclamations which ai'e so character- 
istic of the vague ambition of his mind ; 
— “Scheiks, Ulemas, Orators of the 
Mosque, te^h the people, that those 
who become my enemies shall b&ve no 
refuge in this world or the next. Is 
there any one so blind as not to see that 
I am the Man of Destiny ? Make the 
people understand that from the begin- 
ning of time it was ordained, that, hav- 
ing destroyed the enemies of Islamism, 
and vanquished the Cross;! shouldoome 
from the distant ports of the West to 
accomplish my destined task. Show 
them, that in twenty passages of the 
Koran my coming is foretold I could 
demand a reckoning from each of you, 
of the most secret thoughts of his soul, 
since to me everything is known ; but 
the day will come when all shall know 
from whom I have derived my commis- 
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Sion, and that human efibrts cannot pre- 
vail against me.” Thus did Napoleon 
expect that he was to gain the confl- 
dence of the Mussulmans, at tbe very 
time when he was executing thirty of 
their number a-day, and throwing their 
corpses, in sacks, every n^ht into the 
Nile. “ Every night,” said Napoleon, 
in a letter to lieynier, “we cut off thirty 
heads, and those of several chiefs : that 
will teach them, I think, a good lesson.” 
The victims were put to death in prison, 
thfust into sacks, and thrown into the 
Nile. This continued sia? days after 
tranquillity was restored. The execu- 
tions were continued for long after, and 
under circumstances that will admit 'of 
neither extenuation nor apology. 

7 5. Being now excluded h*om all inter- 
course with Europe, and menaced with 
serious attack by land and sea fi*om 
the Turks, Napoleon resolved to assail 
his enemies by an expedition into Syria, 
where the principal army of the Sultaun 
was assembling. Prudence prescribed 
that he should anticipate the enemy, and 
not wait till, haSKng assembled their 
streng|jb> overwhelming force was 
ready to fall upon the French ai*my. 
But it was not merely defensive opera- 
tions that the general contemplated; his 
ai'dent nlind, now thrown upon its own 
resources, and deprived of all assistance 
from Europe, reiudiijged his visions of 
oriental conquest. To ad^^ce into 
Syi'iaivith a part of his troops, and rouse 
the poptdation of that country and Asia 
Minor against the Thrkish inile; assem- 
ble an array of fifteen thousand French ve- 
terans, and a huiidred thousand Asiatic 
auxiliaries on the Euphrates, and over- 
awe at once I’ersia, Turkey’ and India, 
formed the splendid project which filled 
his imagination. His eyes were continu- 
ally fixed on the deserts which separ- 
ated Asia Minor from Peifeia ; he had 
sounded the dispositions of the Persian 
court, and ascertained that, for a sum of 
money, they were willing to allow the 
passage of his army through their terri- 
tories; and he confidently expected to 
renew the march of Alexander, from 
the shores of the Nile to those of the 
Qanges. Having overrun India, and ibb- 
tablished a colossal reputation, he pro- 
jected returning to Europe, attacking 
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Turkey and Atistria\vitli the whole forces 
of the East, and establishing an empire, 
greater than that of the Romans, in the 
centre of European civilisation. Full 
of these ideas, he wrote to Tippoo Saib, 
that ^*he had arrived on the shores of 
theRed Sea with an innumerable and in- 
vincible army, and inviting him to send 
a confidential person to Suez, to concert 
measures for the destructimi of the 
British power in Hiudostan.” 

76. The forces, however, which the 
French general could command for the 
Syrian expedition, were by no means 
commensurate with these magnificent 
projects. They condsted only of thirteen 
thousand men ; for although the army 
had been recruited by above three thou- 
sand prisoners, sent back with misplaced 
and undeserved generosity by the Brit- 
ish after the battle of the Nile, and al-^ 
most all the sailors of the transports, 
yet such were the losses which had been 
sustained since the period when they 
landed, by fatigue, sickness, and the 
sword, that no laiger number could be 
sparedfromthedefeifijeof Egypt These, 
with nine hundred cavalrymans, foity- 
nine pieces of cannon, constituted the 
whole force with which Napoleon ex- 
pected to change the face of the world; 
while the reserves left on the*banks of 
the Nile did not exceed in all sixteen 
thousand men. 'pie artillery designed 
for the of Aero, the capital of the 
Pasha Bjezzar, was put on board three 
frigates at Alexandria ; and orders were 
despatched to Viheneuve at Malta to 
endeavour to escape the vigilance of the 
English cruisers, and come to support 
the maritime operations. 

77. On the 11th February, the army 
commenced its march over the desert 
which separates Africa from Asia. The 
track, otherwise imperceptible amidst 
the shifting sand, was distinctly mark- 
ed by iuumerable skeletons of men and 
animals, which had mrished on that 
solitery pathway^ the line of communi- 
cation between Asia and Africa, which 
from the earliest times had been fre- 
quented by the human race. Six days 
afterwards, Napoleon reached El Arish, 
where the camp of the Mamelukes was 
surprised during the night, and after a 
siege of two days the fort capitulated. 


The sufii^ngs of the troops, however, 
were extreme in crossing the desei-t; 
the eificessive heat of the weather, and 
thewant of water, produced the greatest 
discontent among the soldiers, and Na- 
poleon felt the necessity of bringing his 
men as rapidly as possible through that 
perilous district. The garrison were 
conveyed as prisoners in the rear of the 
army, which augmented their difficulty 
in obtaining subsistence. Damas was 
abandoned by the Mussulman forces at 
the sight of the Fi’ench squares of in- 
fantxy ; and at length the granite pillars 
were passed which, from the remotest 
ages, have marked the confines of Asia 
and Africa; the hitherto clear ondglow- 
iiig sky was streaked by a veil of clouds, 
some d» ps of rain refreshed the parch- 
ed ^ips of the soldiers, and ere long the 
suflering troops beheld the green val- 
leys and wood-covered hills of Syria. 
The soldiers at first mistook them for 
the mirage of the deseri, which had so 
often disappointed their hopes ; they 
hardly ventured to trust their own eyes, 
when they beheld woods and water, 
green meadows, and olive groves, and 
all the features of European scenery. 
At length, however, the appearance of 
verdant slppes and clear brooks con- 
vinced them, that they had passed from 
the sands of Africa to a land watered by 
the dews of heaven. But if the days 
were more refreshing, the nights wei-e 
far more uncomfortable than on the 
banks of the Nile ; the heavy moisture 
in the night, and the rains of Syria, 
soon penetrated the thin clothing of the 
troopd; and rendered their situation ex- 
tremely disagreeable; and, drenched 
with rain, they soon came to regret, at 
least for their night bivouacs, the dry 
sands and star-bespangled firmament of 
Egypt. 

78. Jaffa, the Jopjia of antiquity, 
was the firai considerable town of Pales- 
tine which presented itself to the French 
in the course of their march. It was 
invested on the 4th of March, and the 
bearer of U flag of iru6e, whom Napo- 
leon sent to summon the town, be- 
headed on the spot. The breach being 
declared practicable, the assault took 
place on 0th, and success was for 
some time doubtful; but greua- 
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dierd of Ron’s division ai^ength dis- 
covei-ed, on the seaside, an Opening left 
unguarded, by which they entered; 
and in the confusion occasioned by this 
unexpected success, the rampaiii was 
carried, and the Turks driven from the 
walls. A desperate carnage took place, 
and the town was delivered over to the 
horrors of war, which never appeared 
in a more frightful form.* During this 
scene of slaughter a largo paH of the 
garrison, consisting chiefly of Albani- 
ans and Aruouts, had taken refuge in 
some old caravanseries, where they 
called out from the windows tliafc they 
would lay down their arms, provided 
their lives were &po#ed; but that if not, 
they would defend themselves to the 
last extremity. The officei%, Eugene 
Reauharnais and Crosier, Napoleon’s 
own aides-de-camp, took upon them* 
selves to agree to the proposal, although 
the garrison had all been devoted by 
him to destruction ; and they brought 
them, disarmed in two bodies, the one 
consisting of two thousand five hun- 
dred men, the other of fifteen hundred, 
to the general’s headquarters. Napo- 
leon received them with a stern and re- 
lentless air, and expressed the greatest 
indignation against bis aides-de camp, 
for encumbering him with such a body 

* Though resolved utterly to exterminate, if 
he could, the Pasha of Acre, Napoleon kept up 
his usual system of eiAeavouring to persuade 
him that he invaded his country with no hos- 
tile intentions. On the 9th of March he wrote 
to him from Jaffa, yet reeking with the blood 
shedi n this terrible assault ‘ ‘Since my entry 
into Egypt, I have sent you several letters ex- 
pressive of my wish not to be invol vod in hos- 
tilities with you, and that my sole obj eet was to 
disperse the Mamelukes. The provinces of 
Gaza and Jaffa are in my power ; 1 have treated 
with generosity those who surrendered at dis- 
cretion — with severity those who violated the 
laws of war. Inafew days I shall march againat 
Acre ; but what cause of hostility have I with 
an old man whom I do not know? Wliat ore a 
lew leagues of territory to me? Since Godgives 
me victory, 1 wish to imitate his clemency, 
not only towards tho.peoplo, but their rulers. 
You have no reason for being my enemy, ainoe 
you were the foe of the Mamelukes ; become 
again my friend ; declare war against the PJng- 
lish and the Mamelukes ; and 1 will do you as 
much good as I have done, and con do, you 
evil.” The Paeba, however, paid no regard 
to this communication, and con^ued, with- 
out interruption, his preparations for de- 
fence.— Comsp. Coiifid. de J{<tpoUmf vi. 232. 
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of prisoners in the famished condition 
of the army. The unhappy wretches 
were made to sit down, with their hands 
^ied behind their backs, in front of the 
tents ; despair was already painted on 
their countenances. They uttered no 
ciies, but seemed resigned to death, with 
the patience which is in so peculiar a 
manner the characteristic of Asiatic 
habits and predestinarian belief. The 
French gave them biscuit and water ; 
and a council of war was summoned 
to deliberate on their fate. 

79. For two days the terrible ques- 
tion was debated, wllat W£is to be done 
with these captive ; and the French 
officers approached it without any pre- 
disposition to cruel measures. But the 
difficulties were represented as insur- 
mountable on the side of humanity. If 
they sent them hack, it was said, to 
Egypt, aconsiderable detachment would 
be required to guard so large a body of 
captives, and that could ill be spared 
from the army in its present situation : 
if they gave them their liberty, they 
would fyrthwitlf join the garrison of 
Acre;ior the clouds of Arabs, who al- 
ready hung on the flanks of the aimy ; 
if they wei'e incorporated unarmed in 
the ranks, the prisoners would add 
grievously to the number of mouths 
for whom, already, it was sufficiently 
difficult to procuM subsistence. No 
friendly sail appeared in tl{^ distance 
to tske ofi* the burden on the side of 
the ocean; hardly adequate subsist- 
ence for their own droops, without any 
foreign addition, could bo obtained; 
the difficulty of maintaining them be- 
came every day more insurmountable. 
The committee to whom the matter 
was referred unanimously reported that 
they should be put to death, and Na- 
poleon, with reluctance, signed the fatal 
order. It was carried into execution 
on the 10th March. The melancholy 
ti*oop were marched down, firmly fet- 
tered, to the sand-hills on the sea- 
coast, where th^ were divided into 
small squares, and mowed down, amidst 
shrieks which yet ring in the souls of 
all who witnessed the scene, by succes- 
sive discharges of musketry. No separ- 
ation of the Egyp^tians from the other 
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prisoners took place ; all met the same effaceable i|iot on his memory ; and so 
tragic fate. In vain they appealed to the it is considered by the ablest and most 
capitulation by which their lives had partial of his own military historians, 
been guaranteed ; bound as they stood The laws of war can never justify tho 
together^ they w^ere fired at for hours massacre of prisoners in cold blood, 
successively, and such as survived the three days after the action has ceased ; 
shot were despatched with the bayonet, least of all, of those who had laid down 

80. One young man, in an agony of their arms on the promise that their 

terror, burst his bonds, thi^^i^imsclf lives should be spared. The plea of 
among the horses of the French offi- expedience can never be admitted to 
cers, and embracing their knees, pas- extenuate a deed of cruelty. If it were, 
sionatcly implored that his life might it would vindicate the massacres in the 
be spared ; he was sternly refused, and prisons of Paris, the carnage of St Bar- 
bayoneted af tbeir feet. But, with this tholomcw, the burning of tJoaii of Arc, 
exception, all thtr other prisoners re- or any of the other foul deeds with 
ceivod their fate "vlith the fortitude which tlic page of history is stainetL 
which is the peculiar characteristic of Least of all should Napoleon recur to 
the Mussulman faith ; they calmly per- such an argument, for it justifies at 
formed their ablutions in the stagnant once all the severities of which he so 
pools among which they were placed, loudSy complained, when ap])lied in a 
and taking each other’s hands, after /niich lighter degree to himself at St 
having placed them on their lips and Helena. If tho peril arising from dis- 
their hearts, in tho Mussulman mode missing a few thousand obscure Albani- 
of salutation, gave and received an ans justified their indiscriminate mas- 
eternal adieu. One old chief, slightly sacre, what is to be said against the 
wounded, h«'id strength enough left to exile of him who had wrapt the world 
e.xcavate with his owif hands Ills grave, in flames? Nothing was efisier than 
where he was interred while yek alive to have disarmed the captives and sent 
by his followers, themselves sinking them away ; the Vendeans, in circuin- 
into the arms of death. After the mas- stances infinitely more perilous, had 
sacre had lasted some time, the hor- given a nob^c instance of such humaii- 
roi-s which surrounded them* shook ity, when they shaved tho heads of 
the hearts of many, especially of the eleven thousand of the Republican sol- 
yo anger part of the captives. Several diers, who had been made ijrisoners, 
at length ffroke their bonds, and swam and gave them thefr liberty. JCven if 
to a ridge of coral rocks out of the it jach they had all taken refuge in Acre, it 
of shot ; the troops made signs to them would, so far from strengthening, have 
of peace and forgiveness, and when weakened the defence of that fortress ; 
they came within a short distance, fired the deed of mercy would have opened 
at them in the sea, where they perish- a wideV breach than the Republican 
ed from the discharge or tlie waves, batteries. In reality, the iniquitous act 
The bones of the vast multitude still was as short-sighted as it was atrocious; 
remain in great heaps amidst the sand- and, sooner or later, such execrable 
hills of the desert; the Arab turns dkeds, even in this world, work out 
from the field of blood, and it remains their own j:>unishment. It was despair 
in solitary horror, a melancholy monu- which gave such resolution to the de- 
ment of Christian ati’ocity, fenders of the Turkish fortress. Napo- 

81. It would be to little purpose leon has said, that Sir Sidney Smith 
that the great drama of human events mode him miss his destiny, and threw 
were recorded in histjpry, if tho judg- him back from the Empire of the East 
‘ment of posterity were not strongly to a solitary island in the Atlantic ; in 
pronounced on the conduct of the prin- truth, however, it was not alone the 
cipal actors in the scene. Napoleon sword of his enemies, but also his own 
lived for posthumous celebrity ; in this cruelty, which rendered the battle- 
instance he shall hay^ his deserts. The ments of Acre invincible to his arms, 
massacre of Jaffa is an eternal and in- If tho fate of their comrades at Jaffa 
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had not rendered its garrisjfi desperate, 
all the bravery of that g^lant cheva- 
lier might have been exerted in vain ; 
and, instead of perishing by a lingering 
death on the rock of St Helena, the 
mighty conqueror might have left to 
his descendants the throne of Constan- 
tinople.* 

82. After this hideous massacre, the 
French army swept round the promon- 
tf)ry of Mount Carmel, and after defeat- 
ing a large body of hoi’se, under the 
command of Abdalhih Pasha, on the 
niountiiins of Naplouse, api)eared before 
Acre on the loth March. The long 
hies of infantry, cavalry, and nriillery, 
winding along th^ shore, realised to 
the amazed navigators of those solitary 
shores all that the fancy of 41'iisso had 
figured of the miu’ch of the Sultafin of 
Egypt. + This town, so celebrated fuf 
its long siege, and the heroic exploits 
of which it was the witness, in tho 
holy w’iir.s, is situated on a peninsula, 
which enables the besieged to unite all 
their means of defence on the isthmus 
which connects it with the mainland 
A Biijglor wall, with curtains flanked by 
square towers and a wet ditch, con- 
stituted its sole means of defence ; but 
these, in the linuds of Ottopian soldiers, 
were not to be despised. The Pasha j 
of Syria, Kara Yussuf, with all his 
treacures, arms, and artillery, had shut 
himself up in thtt stronghold, deter- 
mined to make the most desperate re- 
sistance. But all his efforts would pro- 

Napoleon, and all his eulogists, admit tho 
massacre, l)ut assert that it was justifiable, 
bocaiiso the garrison was partly composed 
of those who had been taken at El Arish. 
This is now proved to bo false. No part of 
tins garrison at Kl Arish was in Jada, but it 
was convoyed in tho rear of the French army. 
— IkiURBiKKNB, ii. 216 ; and JoMivi, x. 403. 
— O’Mbaba, i. 329. 

t “ 'The passengers to land- word turn’d thrir 
sight. 

And there saw pitched many a stately tent ; 

Holdicr and footman, captain, lord, and 
knight. 

Between the shore and city came and wont : 

Huge elephants, strung camels, coursers 

With horned hoofs the sandy waves out 
rent ; 

And in tho haven many a ship and boat 

(With mighty anchors £isteu’d) swim and 
float.” 

Tasso, Jerusalem Ddivered, xv. 11. 


bably have proved unavailing, had it 
not been for the desperation inspired 
by the previous massacre at Jalla, and 
the courage and activity of an English 
officer, Sir Sidney Smith,? who at that 

f Sidney Smith was bom in 1764, so that 
ho was five years older than Napoleon. Ills 
lather, Capbiin Kraith, having designed him 
for his own profession, the navy, entered him 
in that service at the ago of thirteou ; and he 
was alrtlhdy a lieutenant, at the age of six- 
teen, on board the Alcida 74, Ho was made 
commander in 1782 ; and, besides several 
lesser engagements, was cnjfpiged in the glo- 
rious victory of Rodney on ISitb April. A fter 
tho peace of 1783 ho was so wearied of tho 
monotony of pacific lifc^ tlnit he entered the 
Swedish service, wj^re he became so ,d*s* 
tingtiihlied in the wars with Russia, that ho 
received from Gustavus the Grand Cross 
of the order of the Sword, and was made 
a knight on his retiii'n by his own sove- 
reign. His ardent spirit, however, cfiiild not 
brook a pacific life ; and after a short stay 
at home, as all Christendom w'as at peace, 
he entered the Turkish service, where ho 
acquired that mtimato accpiaintance with tho 
Ottoman character and mode of fighting, 
which ho turned to such good account in the 
siege of Acre. 

His heart, however, was still at homo ; and, 
on the breaking i|ut of hostilities between 
Frant‘e anRi England, be purchased one of the 
smalltrigged craft of tho Archipelago, got to- 
gether at Smyrna a motley crow of English 
and foreign sailors, and with his vessel re- 
paired to Ijord Hood, then engaged in tho de- 
fence Toulon, and obtained the direction 
of the light craft intrusted with the destruc- 
tion of the French fleet in the liatbour, which 
he achieved with splendid succe.ss, and which, 
but for the blunder^bf the Sp^jgiish officers 
engaged with liim in the enterprise, would 
hav«| been complete. This brilliant exploit 
led to his being appointed, in 1704, to the 
command of tho Biaivond frigate of 44 guns ; 
and, soon after, he so skilfully conducted a 
duty with which ho was intruded, of rccon- 
noitermg tho Brest fleet under Villaret, which 
was putting to sea, that he got close their 
squadron, and passed in the Iliamond within 
bail of one of their seventy-fours without be- 
ing discovered. In May 1704 lie aided SirR. 
Sti'achan, in the destruction of a convoy of 
transports ; in July of the same year ho made 
a bold, though unsucccssfid attempt, on two 
French ships and their con v oy near La Hogue ; 
in tho end of September ho destroyed a cor- 
vette on the same station ; and in Morch 179C 
achieved a most brilliant exploit, having with 
his single iftigate, a brig, and lugger, driven 
ashore, under a battery, a French squadron 
consisting of a corvette, four brigs, two sloops, 
and a lugger, stormed tho battery, and burnt 
tho enemy’s whole vessels, with the excep- 
tion of the lugger, which fought bravely and 
escaped. 

These energetic actions rendered Sir Sidney 
the terror of the Fmnch coast, 'and he soon 
experienced the oflects of that feeling, in the 
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period commanded the squadron in the and Thcseil^i of seventy-four guns, and 
bay of Acre, some small^* vessels. This precious in- 

83. This celebrated man, who had terval ms actively employed by him in 
been wrecked on the coast of Prance, strengthening the works, and making 
and confined in the Temple, made his preparations for the defence of the place, 
escape a few days after Napoleon left On the following day, he was fortunate 
Paris to take the command oHhe Egyp- enough to capture the whole flotilla 
tian expedition. After a variety of ad- despatched from Alexandria with the 
ventures, which would pass for fabu- heavy ai*tillery and stores for the siege 
louB, if they had not occurred in real of the town, as it was creeping round 
life, ho arrived in England, where his the headlands of Mount C<irmel ; and 
enterprise and talents were immediate- the guns, forty-four in number, were 
ly put in re^isition for the command immediately mounted on the ramparts, 
of the squadron in the Archipelago, fmd contributed, in the moat iinportjint 
Having received information from the manner, to the defence of the place. 
Pasha of Syria thatc^cre was to bo at- At the same time, Colonel Philippeaux, 
tacked, he hastened to the scene of dan- a French officer of* engineers, expatri- 
ger, and arrived there just two days ated from his country by the Revolu- 
beforo the appearance of the Fi*ench tion, exerted his t;ileiits in repairing and 
araiy, with the Tiger of eighty-four, annhig the fortifications ; and a large 

treatment which he experienced from his cue- from N apoleoi i. Tic took Philippeaux with 
iniea 071 a reverse of fortune. IJeing stationed him, who was appointed the chief engineer 
off Jiavru-dc-Grace in Ajiril 1796, ho captured of Acre ; and to the extraordinary skill and 
witli his boats a large privateer ; and the undaunted courage of these two men, the de- 
taken vessel was, by the flowing tide, floated feat of Naiwldou at Acre, and the destruction 
into the mouth of the Seine alxive the forts, of all his projects of Oriental conquest, is bo- 
In endeavouring to Iiaul their prize out of yond all doubt mainly to bo ascribed. Thus, 
this dangerous situation^- the Britj.sh boats the late of tho woiTd was bound up in the cs- 
were suddenly attacked byaninnnMiscly&u- capo of an English and French officer from 
ponor force of the enemy, and Sir Sidiitfy and llie dungeons of the Temple. 

Gigliiceu of his followers were made prison- After his splendid achievements at Acre 
ers, the Diamond being nnuhlo, from the dead Sir Sidney Smith and some of his officers 
calm, to render any assistance. He was un- made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; and such 
mediately brought to Paris by the, French was the venemtion in which ho was held by 
government, who affected to treat him as a the Turks, that ho was permitted to visit the 
spy, and sent him to tlio Abbaye, where he Holy City armed,— a privilege never before 
was detained in close confinement with the granted to any save a Turk. Jle was subso- 
utmost scV(^Hty, Air attempt to effect his quently engaged in the descent of tho Ihirks, 
escafie by tho aid of the wife of an emigrant, which afterwards ternimated in such disaster 
who was one ot his fcllow-priscjiiors, failed in at Al>oukir. Hip effective naval co-oiieratiou 
conscqiiciico of the plan being di.scovcrcd comjiolled Klebcr to accede to the Conveii- 
wheii on the eve of acaimphsbihent, and ho tiou c»f El Arish; and by the vigour of his 
was confined with more rigour tlian over, arm, he sustained tlic defence of Gaeta in 
He succei’ded in getting off, however, by 1806, when on the point of surrondoriiig to 
inciins ot fictitious orders which his friends the Frcrioli. Ifo commanded the light squh- 
procurod, piirfiortingtoorderbistransforcucc drou in the same year which burned the 
from the Abbaye to the Temple, Tho real Turkish frigates in the Danlancllcs at the 
stamp of the seal of the minister of tho into- time of Sir John Duckworth's passage ; and 
rior liad boon obtained by means of a bribe ; by tlie oxtriiordinary vigour of his counsel, 
and with such skill was the stratagem con- and activity of bis conduct, he succeeded In 
ducted by tho French officers who wore privy extricating the Portuguese royal fi^mily from 
to it, that with them Sir Sidney suticocded iu tho grasp of Junot and the French army, 
getting clear off in company with M. Philip- when they approached Lisbon in 1808. Alto- 
])caux, who afterwards aooorapanied him to gothcr, the life of this extraordinary man, 
Acre, and was the chief engineer in tho do- both by sea and by shore, with Christians 
fence of that town against the assaults of Na- and with Mussulmans, in comliating kiiig.s 
poleon. After remaining some days in liis- mid emperors, iu turning aside Napoleon 
guise in Rouen, he suocei^ed in getting over from Asia, and fixing tlic first European 
with Philippeaux to London in May 1798. His royal family in America, was so extraordi- 
escapefrom the far-famed prison of theTemiile nary as would have passed for romance in 
was the sulyect of uncommon congratulation any other ago of the world ; and, if report 
in England, and ha was immediately appoint- bo true, he found that favour in the eyes of 
ed to tho ooramand of the Tiger of 80 guns, ladies of high degree, which was the bright- 
with which he wasdospatohed to the coast of est reward of the knights of chivalry.— Zi/fe 
Syria, u> aid iu repellingithe attack upon that of Sir 8, SmiUi, and Naval Biography, 478, 
province which was immediately oxf^ected 493. 
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body of soamen and mar fees, headed 
by Sir Sidney himself, we^ landed to 
co-operate in the defence of tlj^e works. 
It is not the least curious fact in that 
age of wonders, that the engineer offi- 
cer, whose talents so powerfully contri- 
buted, at this crisis, to change the fate 
of Napoleon, had been his companion 
at the Military School at Brienne, and 
passed his examinations with him, pre- 
vious to their joining their respective 
regiments. 

84. The irreparable loss sustained by 
the capture of the flotilla reduced the 
battering cannon of the assailants to 
four bombs, four twelve, and eight 
cight-poundera. N^itavithstanding, how- 
ever, these slender means, such was the 
activity and perseverance of'Ihe French 
engineei*H, that the works of tHh be- 
siegers advanced with great expedition^ 
a sally of the garrison was vigorously 
re])ulsed on the 15 ,t)th, and a mine having 
been run under one of the principal 
towers which had been severely bat- 
tered, the explosion took place two 
days after, and a practicable bresich was 
effected. The grenadiers instantly ad- 
vanced to the assault, and, running ra- 
pidly forward, amvecl «it the edge of the 
couiiterscarj ). They were there arrested 
by a ditch, fifteen feet deep, which was 
only half filled up with the ruins of the 
wall. Their ardour, however, speedily 
overcame this obsfticle ; they descended 
into the fosse, and, mounting the breach, 
effected a lodgment in the tower j but 
the impediment of the counterscarp 
having prevented them from being ade- 
quately supported, the Turks returned 
to the charge, and, after a despemte 
struggle, succeeded in expelling them 
from that part of the ramparts, and 
driving them, with great slaughter, back 
into their trenches.* 

85. This repulse convinced the French 
that they had to deal with very different 
foes from those whom they had mas- 

* A striking instance of the attachment of 
the soldiers to Napoleon appeared on this 
Qctaision. In the trenches, a bomb, with the 
fusee burning, fell at his toot; two groinir 
(liers instantly seized him in their amm, and, 
covering him with their bodies, carried him 
out of danger. They got him into safety be- 
fore the explosion took place, and no one was 
iiljured —Las Cases, i. 235. 


sacred at Jaffa. A second assault, on 
the 1st April, having met with no better 
success, the troops were withdrawn into 
the works, and the general-in-chief re- 
solved to await the arrival of the heavy 
artillery from Damietta. Meanwhile the 
Ottomans were collecting all their forces 
on the other side of the Jordan, to raise 
the siege. Napoleon had concluded a 
sort of alliance with the Druses — a bold 
and hardy race of mountfiineers, inha- 
biting the heights of Lebanon, who only 
awaited the capture of Acre to declare 
openly for his cause, and throw off* the 
yoke of their Mussidman rulers. The 
Turks, however, Cli their side, had not 
been idle. By vast exertions they had 
succeeded in rousing the Mahometan 
population of all the surrounding i>ro- 
vinces ; the remains of the Mamelukes 
of Ibrahim Bey, tlie J auizaries of Aleppo 
and of Damascus, joined to an innumer- 
able hoi’de of irregular cavalry, formed 
a vast army, which had already pushed 
its advanced posts beyond the Jordan, 
and threatened soon to enveloj) the be- 
sieging Jorce. !ie French troops occu- 
pied^he mountains of Naplousc, Cana 
in Galilee, and Nazareth — names for 
ever immortal in holy writ, at which 
the devout ardour of the Crusaders 
burned with generous enthusiasm, but 
which were now visited by the descend- 
ants of a Christian people without either 
interest in, or knowledge ol^^the inesti- 
mable benefits which were there con- 
ferred upon mankind. 

86. Napoleon n7)W saw that he had 
not a moment to lose in marching to 
attack the cloud of enemies which were 
collecting in his rear, and ' preventing 
a general concentration of the hostile 
forces by sea and land against the camp 
before Acre. For this pui*pose he or- 
dered Kleber, with his division, to join 
J unot ; Mui-at, with a thousand infantry 
and two squadrons of horse, were sta- 
tioned at the bridge of Jacob, and he 
himself set out from the camp before 
Acre with tlie division of General Bon, 
the cavali*y, and eight pieces of cannon. 
Their arrival was not premature * for 
the advanced posts of the enemy had al- 
ready crossed the Jordan, at the bridge 
of Jacob, and vjere pressing in vast 
multitudes towai-ds the mountain-ridga 
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'which separates the valley of that river 
from the maritime coast. Kleber, on 
his march from the camp at Acre to 
join Junot, encountered a body of four 
thousandhorse on the heights of Loubi; 
but they were defeated and driven be- 
yond the Jordan by the same rolling 
fire which had so often proved fatal to 
the Mamelukes in Egypt. On the day 
following, a gmnd sortie, headed by 
English officers, and supported by some 
marines from the fleet, took place from 
Acre, and obtained at first considerable 
advantages ; tfut the arrival of reinforce- 
ments from the camp at length obliged 
the assailants to retite into the tov/n. 

87. Kleber had leftNaaareth with all 
his forces, in order to make an attack on 
the Turkish camp ; but he was antici- 
pated by the enemy, who advanced to 
meet him with fifteen thousand cavalry 
and as many infantry, as far as the vil- 
lage of Fouli. Kleber instantly drew 
up his little army in squares, with the 
artillery at the angles; and the forma- 
tion was hardly completed when the 
immense mass came tnuuderi^ down, 
threatening to trample their nar^dful 
of eiioiniea under their horses’ hoofs. 
The steady aim and rolling fire of the 
Frond) veterans brought down the fore- 
most of the assailants, and soon f ormed 
a rampart of dead bodies of men and 
horses ; behind wj^ich they bravely 
maintained! the unequal combat fur six 
hours, until at len^h Napoleon, with 
the cavalry and fresh divisions, amved 
on the heights whfbh overlooked the 
field of battle, and, amidst the multi- 
tudes with which it was covered, dis- 
tinguisheddiis men by the regular and 
incessant volleys which issued from 
their ranks, fortning steady fiaming 
spots amidst the moving thi’oug with 
which they were surrounded. He in- 
stantly took his resolution. General 
Letoureq was despatched, with the cav- 
alry and two pieces of light artillery, 
against the Mamelukes who were in re- 
serve at the foot of f^e mountains of 
Naplouse ; while the aivision of Bon, 
divided into two squares under Ram- 
pon and Vial, advanced to the attack 
of the flank and rear of the multitude 
who were surrounding KlebeFs divi- 
sion ; and Napoleon, with the cannon 
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and GuideSjtere^ed still further round 
their rear irf the direction of Nain. A 
twelve-jiounder, fired from the heights, 
announced to the wearied band of he- 
roes the joyful intelligence that succour 
was at hand ; the columns all advanced 
rapidly to the attack, while Kleber, i-e- 
siiming the offensive, extended his ranks, 
and charged with the bayonet the mass 
who had so long oppressed him. 

88. The immense superiority of Eu- 
ropean discipline and tactics w'as then 
apparent.. The Turks, attacked in so 
many quarters at once, and exposed to 
a concentric fire from all the squares, 
were unable to make any resisbince; 
no measures, either ^-o arrest the enemy 
or secure a retreat, were taken ; and 
the motley throng, mowed down by the 
disclftirges of grape-shot, fled in confu- 
^on behind Mount Thabor, and, finding 
the bridge of Jacob seized by Murat, 
rushed in desperatiop, in the night, 
through the Joixlan, where great num- 
bers were drowned. Genej'al Junot 
had commanded one of these squjires 
which heroically resisted the Ottomans. 
His valour and steadiness atti'acted the 
especial notice of Napoleon, who had 
the names of the three hundi'ed men of 
which it WR!^ composed engraved on si 
splendid shield, which he presented to 
that officer, to be preserved among the 
archives of his family. This great vio- 
tory, gained by six ihousand veteran.-) 
over a brave but undisciplined mass of 
thirty thousand Oriental militia, com- 
pletely secured the flank and rear of 
Napoleon’s army. The defeat had been 
compleffe; the Turkish camp, with all 
their baggage and ammunition, foil into 
the hands of the conqnerois ; the army 
which the people of the country called 
“ innumerable as the sands of the sea 
or the stara of heaven,” had dispersed, 
never again to reassemble. Kleber 
occupied in force the bridge of Jacob, 
the forts of Saffet and ’J'abarieh ; and, 
having stationed patrols along the banks 
of the Jordan, fixed his headquarters at 
the village of Nazareth, while Napoleon 
returned with the remainder of the 
army to the siege of Acre. 

89. The French cruisers having at 
length succeeded in debarking three 
twenty-four and six eighteen-pounders 
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at Jaflfii, they were forthwttli brouglit 
up to the ti’enches, and iJ heavy fire 
opened \ipon the tower, which lyid been 
the object of such vehement contests. 
Mines were nm under the walls, and 
all the resources of art exhausted to 
effect the reduction of the place, but in 
vain. The defence under Philippeaux 
w^as not less determined nor less skilful 
than the attack ; he erected some exter- 
nal works in the fosse, to take the gre- 
nadiers in flank as they advanced to 
the assault; the mines of the besiegers 
were countermined, and constant sor- 
ties made to retard their approaches. 
In the course of those desfieratc con- 
tests, Caffarelli, commanded the 
engineers of the assailants, was slain, 
and Philippeaux, who directed the oper- 
ations of the bcjsieged, died of fatigue. 
The vigour and resolution of the garri- 
son increased with every hour the siege 
continued. Hapoleon, by a desperate 
effort, for a time succeeded in effecting 
a lodgment in the ruined tower; but 
his men were soon driven out with im- 
mense loss, and tlie Turks regained pos- 
session of all their foi-tifications. The 
trenches had been open and the breach ! 
practicable for nearly two months, but I 
no sensible progress was as yet made i 
in the reduction of the place. 

90. At length, on the evening of the 
7th May, a few sails were seen from 
the towers of Act’e, on the furthest 
verge of the horizon. All eyes were 
instantly turned in that direction, and 
the besiegers and besieged equall}^ flat- 
tered themselves that succour was at 
hand. The English cruisers irfthe bay 
hastily, and in doubt, stood out to re- 
connoitre this unknown fleet; but the 
hearts of the French stmk within them 
W'hcn they beheld tho two squadrons 
unite, and, the Ottoman crescent joined 
to the English pendant, ajiproach the 
roads of Acre. SoAi after a fleet of 
thirty sail entered the bay, with seven 
thousand men, and abundance of artil- 
lery and ammunition from Rhodes. 
Napoleon, calculating that this rein- 
forcement could not be disembarked 
for at least six hours, resolved to anti- 
cipate its arrival by an assault during 
the night. Accordingly, tho division 
of Ron, at ten at night, drove the 
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enemy from their exterior works. The 
artillery took advantage of that circum- 
stance to approach to tho counterscarp, 
and batter the curtain. At daybreak, 
another breach in the I'ampart was de- 
clared practicable, and an assault or- 
dered. The division of Lannes renewed 
the attack on the tow'er, while General 
Rambaud led the column to the new 
breach.. The grenadiers, advancing 
with the most heroic intrepidity, made 
their way to the summit of the ram- 
part, and the morning sun displayed 
the tricolor flag on the otfter angle of 
the tower. The fir^of the place was 
now sensibly slacV^Jiied, while the bq- 
siegera, redoubling their boldness, were 
seen intrenching themselves, with sand- 
bags and dead bodies, in the lodgments 
they had formed, the points of their 
I bayonets only appearing above the 
bloody parapet I'he troops in the 
I roads were embarked in the boats, and 
were ])ulling as hard as they could 
across the bay ; but several hours must 
elapse before they could aiTive at the 
menaced point • 

91a Iff this extremity, Sir Sidney 
Smith lauded the crews of tho Bhip^^, 
and led them, armed with pikes, to the 
breach. The sight reanimated the 
couragd of tho besieged, who were be- 
ginning to quail under the prospect <»f 
instant death, and^they mj)unted the 
loiig-(b’sputed tower, amidstltud shouts 
froni the brave men who still defended 
its ruins. Immediately a furious con- 
test ensued ; the bftsieg^d hurled down 
large stones on the assailants, who llred 
at them within half pistol-shot; tlie 
muzzles of the muskete touched each 
other, and tho spear-headi^ of the stan- 
dards were locked together. At length 
the desperate daring of the French 
yielded to the unconquerable fu’muess 
of the British and the heroic valour of 
the Mussulmans ; the grenadiers were 
driven from the tower, and a body of 
Turks, issuing from the gates, attacked 
them in flank while they crossed the 
ditch, and drov^ them back with great 
loss to the trenches. But while ‘this 
success was gained in one quarter, ruin 
was impending in another. The divi- 
sion headed by Rambaud succeeded in 
reaching the suinmit of the rampart; 
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and, leaping down into the tower, at- 
tained the very garden of the Pasha’s 
seraglio. Evei^hing seemed lost ; but 
at the critical moment Sir Sidney Smith, 
at the head of a regiment of Janizaries, 
disciplined in the European method, 
rushed to the spot. The progress of 
the assailants was stopped by a tremen- 
dous fire from the house-tops and the 
barricades which surrounded th^ serag- 
lio; and at length the French, who had 
penetrated so far, were cut off from the 
breach by which they had entered, and 
driven into •a neighbouring mosque, 
where they owed J:.heir lives to the hu- 
mane intercession Sir Sidney Smith. 
In this bloody affair the loss of lives was 
very great on both aides : Rambaud was 
killed, and Lannes severely wounded. 

92. Notwithstanding this disaster, 
Napoleon was not yet sufficiently sub- 
dued by misfortune to order a nitreat. 
“ The &te of the East,” said he, “ is in 
yonder fort ; the fall of Acre is the ob- 
ject of my expedition ; Damascus will 
bo its first fruit.” Although the troops 
in the fleet were now«landed, and the 
force in the place greatly incrias^, he 
resolved to make a last effort with the 
division of Kleber, which had been re- 
called in haste from its advanced post 
on the Jordan. Early on the 1 0th May, 
he advanced in person to the foot of the 
breach, and, seeiug^that it was greatly 
enlarged ^*y the fire of the preceding 
days, a new assault was ordered. fThe 
summit of the ruined wall was again 
attained ; but the ‘troops were there 
anested by the m\irderous fire which 
issued from the barricades and iutreuch- 
ments, with which the garrison had 
strengthened the interior of the tower. 
In the evening the division of Kleber 
arrived, and, proud of its triumph at 
Mount Thabor, eagerly demanded to be 
led to the assault ** If St jjipan d’Acre 
is not taken this evening,” said one of 
the colonels, as he was marching at the 
head of his regiment to the assault, 
“ be assured Veuoux is slain.” He kept 
his word : the fortresl held out ; but 
he lay at the foot of the walls, 

93. A little before sunset, a dark 
massy column issued from the trenches, 
and jidvanced with a firm and solemn 
step to the breach, assailants were 
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permitted tp ascend unmolested to the 
summit, <3''''scend into the garden 
of the pofilia ; but no sooner had they 
reached that point, than they were 
assailed with in.*esistible fury by a 
body of Janizaries, who, with the sabre 
in one hand, and the daggerin thcfjther, 
speedily reduced the whole coliiiuii to 
headless tnmks. In vain other columns, 
and even the Guides of Napoleon, his 
last reserve, advanced to the attack; 
they were all repulsed with dreadful 
loss. An\ong the killed in this last en- 
counter was General Bon, and among 
the wounded, Crosier, aide-de-camp of 
the general-iu-chief, and a large propor- 
tion of his staff. Pn this occasion, as 
in the assault on Roudschouk by the 
Russians, tin 1808, it was proved that, 
in aVersonal stniggle, the bayonet of 
the European is no match for the Turk- 
ish scimitar. Success being now hope- 
less, preparations were made for a re- 
ti’eat, after sixty days of open trenches; 
a proclamation was issued to the troops, 
announcing that their return was re- 
quired to withstand a descent which was 
threatened from the island of Rhodes; 
and the fire from the trenches was kept 
! up with such vigour to the lust mo- 
ment, that t^e Turks were not aware of 
I the intentions of the besiegers. Mean- 
while, the baggage, sick, and field-artil- 
lery were silently defiling to the rear, 
the heavy cannon Were buried in the 
I sand, and on the 20th May, Napoleon, 
for the first time in his life, ordered a 
retreat. 

I 94. No event, down to the retreat 
I from Mbscow, so deeply affected Napo- 
leon as the repulse at Acre. It had 
cost him three thousand of his bravest 
troops, slain or dead of their wounds ; 
a still greater number were irrecover- 
ably mutilated, or had in them the 
seeds of the plague, contracted during 
the stay at Jaffa. ^ Worse than all, the 
illusion of his invincibility was dispel- 
led. But these disasters, great as they 
were to an army situated as his was, 
were not the real cause of his cbagi in. 
It was the overthrow of his dreams of 
Oriental conquest which cut him to 
the^ heart. Standing on the mount 
which still bears the name of Richard 
Coour-de-Lion, on tho evening of the 
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fatal assault when Lannes was wounded, 
he said to his secretary BJurrienne — 

Yes, Bourrienne, that misemhle fort 
has indeed cost me dear ; but matters 
have gone too far not to moke a last 
effort. If I succeed, as I trust I shall, 
I shall find in the town all the treasures 
of tlie Pa.sha, and arms for three hun- 
dred thou.sand men. I shall raise and 
arm all Syria, which at this moment 
unanimously prays for the success of 
the assault. 1 will march on Damascus 
and Aleppo ; I shall swell my army as 
1 advance with the discontented in 
every country through which 1 pass ; 
I will announce to the people the break- 
ing of their chains, 4 md the abolition of 
the tyranny of the Pashas. Do you 
not see that the Druses waiJti only for 
the fall of Acre to declare themselVes ? 
Have 1 not been already offered the^ 
keys of Damascus ? I have only linger^ 
ed under these walls because at present 
I could derive no advantiige from that 
great town. Acre taken, I will secure 
liJgypt ; on the side of Egypt cut off' all 
succour from the Beys, and proclaim 
Desaix general-in-chief in that country. 
I will arrive at (Constantinople wi& 
armed masses ; overturn the empire of 
the Turks, and establish new one in 
the East, which will fix my place with 
posterity ; and perhaps I may return 
to Paris by Adrianojde and Vienna, 
after having annililated the House of 
Austria.'* 

95. Boundless as these anticipations 
were, they were not the result merely 
of the enthusiasm of the moment, but 
were deliberately repeated by N a’^leon, 
alter the lapse of twenty years, on the 
rock of St Helena. “St Jean d'Acre 
oncetakeu,” said he, “ the French army 
would have flown to Aleppo and Da- 
mascus ; in the twinkling of an eye it 
would have been on the Euphrates,* the 
Christians of Syria, the Druses, the 
Christians of Armenia, would have join- 
ed it ; the whole population of the East 
would have been agitated.” Some one 
said, he would soon have been rein- 
forced by a hundred thousand men ; 
“Say rather six hundred thousand,” 
replied Napoleon ; “ who can calculate 
what would have happened ? I would 
have reached Constantinople and the 


Indies ; I would have changed the face 
of the world.” Splendid as his situa- 
tion afterwards became, he never ceased 
to regret the throne which he relin- 
quished when he retired from Acre, and 
repeatedly said of Sir Sidney Smith, 
“That man made me miss my des- 
tiny.” 

96. Napoleon, who had been hitherto 
accustomed to an uninteiTupted career 
of victory, achieved frequently with in- 
considerable means, did not evince in 
this siege the patience requisite for 
success ; he began it witll too slender 
resources, and wasted the lives of his 
bmve soldiers in ah«aiilts which, against 
Turkish and British troops, were little 
better than hopeless. Richer, whose 
disposition was entirely different, and 
who shared in none of the ardour which 
led him to overlook or undervalue 
these obstacles, from the beginning 
predicted that the siege would fail, and 
loudly expressed, dtiring its progress, 
his disapprobation of the slovenly, in- 
sufficient manner in which the works 
of the siege weA> advanced, and the 
dreai^ul Dutch ery to which the soldiers 
were exposed in so many hopeless as- 
saults. Though grievously mortified 
by this failure, the French general 
evincerf no small dexterity in the art 
with which, in his proclamation to his 
troops, he veiled ^is defeat : — “ Sol- 
diers ! You have traversed ftie desert 
whi«h separates Asia and Africa with 
the rapidity of the Arab horse. The 
mmy which was advancing to invade 
Egypt is destroyed; you have mafio 
prisoner its general, its baggage, its 
camels ; you have captured all the 
forts which guiird the wells of the 
desert; you have dispersed on the field 
of Mount Thabor the innumerable host 
which assembled from all paite of Asia 
to sluu’e in the pillage of Egypt. 
Finally, after having, with a handful 
of men, maintained the war for three 
months in the heart of Syria, taken 
forty pieces of cannon, fifty standards, 
and six thousana prisoners, razed the 
fortifications of Gaza, Jaffa, Caff'a^ and 
Acre, we are about to re-enter Egypt i 
the season of debarkation demands it. 
Yet a few days, and you would have 
tal^en the Pasha m the midst of his 
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palace ; but at this moment such a 
prize is nob worth a few days* combat ; 
the bmve men who would have perish- 
ed iu ifc are essential for farther opera- 
tions. Soldiers 1 we have dangers and 
fatigues to encounter ; after having dis- 
abled the forces of the East, for the 
remainder of the campaign we shall 
perhaps have to repel the attacks of a 
part of the West** t. 

97. The army occupied two days in 
the retreat to Jaffa, and remained there 
destroying the faHiheations for three 
more. The ft eld-artillery wfis embark- 
ed, in order to avoid the x^^i^ful piis- 
sage over the deser% but it all fell into 
the hands of Sir Sidney Smith, who 
followed the movements of tho army, 
and harassed them incessantly with 
the light vessels of his squadron. All 
the horrors of war were accumulated 
on the troops and the inhabitants of 
tho unha[)py villages which lay on the 
line of the retreat. A devouring thirst, 
total want of water, a fatiguing march 
through burning sands, reduced the 
soldiers to despair, anft shook the firm- 
ness even of the bravest officet’s. f. The 
seeds of tho plague were in the army, 
and, iudejjendently of the number who 
were actually the victims of that dread- j 
ful malady, the sick and wounded suf- j 
fered from the unbounded rapprehen- 
sions of all who apj^voached them. The 
dying, lalll down by the side of the 
road, exclaimed with a faltering wpice, 
“ I am not sick of the plague, but only 
wounded;” and to •prove tho truth qf 
what they said, tore their bandages 
asunder, and lot their wounds bleed 
afresh. The heavens were darkened 
duidng the ‘day by the smoke which 
rose from the burning villages ; the 
inarch of the columns at night was il- 
luminated by the fiames which followed 
their steps. On their right wtis the 
sea, on their left and rear the wilder- 
ness they had made ; before them the 
desert with all its horrors. In the 
general suffering, Napoleon set the 
example of disinterested self-denial; 
abandoning his horse, and those of all 
his equipage, for tlxe use of the sick, 
he marched himself ^t the head of the 
troops on foot, inspiring all around him 
with cheerfulness and resolution. 
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98. At ^ffa he himself visited the 
plague hosjttal, inviting those who had 
Biiffioieut strength to rise to raise them- 
selves on their beds, and endeavour to 
get intp the litters prepared for their 
u.se. He walked through the rooms, 
aflected a careless air, striking his boot 
with his riding-whip, in order to re- 
move the ai>prehensions which had 
seized all tho soldiers in regard to 
the contagious nature of the malady. 
Those who could not be removed were 
Iioisoncd by ordem of the general; 
their numbere did not exceed four 
hundred; and, as the Turks were with- 
in an hour’s march of the jjlace, their 
recovery hopeless, ^and a cruel death 
awaiting them at the hands of those 
barbariaiw tho moment they arrived, 
the fJaiuful act may perhaps be jiisti- 
;ped, not only on the ground of neces- 
sity but' of humanity.* Napoleon diil 
not expressly admit the fact at St. 
Helena; but he reasoned iu such a 
manner as jdainly implied that it was 
true. He ai'gued, and argued justly, 
that, in the circumstances iu which he 
was placed, it could not be considered 
ns a crime. “ Wbat man,” said he, 
“ would not have xn'eferred immediate 
death to tli^ hoiTor of being exposed 
to lingering tortures on the part tif 
these barbarians ? If my own son, 
whom X love as well as any man can 
love his child, weretti such a situation, 
my advice would be, that he shoulil bo 
treated iu the same manner ; and if 1 
were so myself, 1 would implore that 
the same should be done to mo.” 
While history, however, must acquit 
Napoleon of criminality in this matter, 
the more especially as the Turks mur- 
dered all tho prisoners and sick who 
fell into their hands, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of tho British offi- 
cers, it must record with admiration 
the answer of the chief of the medical 

* Sir Robert Wilson states the number of 
those poisoned at 580 ; Miot says racrcly. 
** If we are to trust the reports of the wmy 
and general rumour, whicli ts often tho organ 
of tardy truth, which power seeks in vaiu lo 
suppress, some of the wouuded at Mumit 
Carmel, and a large part qf eich in iM hoft- 
pital of Jaffa^ died of what was administerod 
to them in the feitn of medicine.”— Wilson, 
176; Miot, m 
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ptaff when the proposal for Jjhe poison- 
ing was made by NapoleA to him, 
vocation is to prolong life, and 
not to extinguish it.” 

99. The army reached El-Arish on 
the Ist of Juno, and, after a painful 
march over the desert, in the coui*8e of 
which numbers of the sick and wound- 
ed perished from heat and suffering, 
at length exchanged the privations and 
thii’st of the wildernobs for the riches 
and comforts of Egypt. During this 
march the thermometer in the shade 
rose to 33° of Reaumur, ,and when the 
globe of mercury was plunged in the 
sand, it stood at 45°, corresponding to 
109° and 133“ of i'ahronheit. The 
Avater to be met with in the desert was 
so salt, that numbers of horse* expired j 
shortJy after drinking it ; and, not\^th- 1 
standing their repeated experiences 
the illusion, such was the deceitful 
appearance of the mii*age which oon- 
Btuntly jn’esented itself, that the men 
frequently rushed toward the glassy 
btreams and lakes, which vanished on i 
their approach into air. It is a curious 
fact, illustrative of the inconceivable 
effect of such seasons of horror on the 
human mind, that while the soldiers 
who wei'o ill of the plaguy expressed 
the utmost horror at being left behind, 
and rose with difficulty from the bed 
of <leath to stagger a few steps after 
their departing ct^rades, their fate 
excited little or no commiseration in 
the more fortunate soldiers who had 
escaped the pestilence. “ Who would 
not have supposed,” says Miot, “that 
in such an extremity, the comrades of 
the unhappy sufferers would have done 
nil they could to succour or relieve 
them ? So far from it, they were the 
objects only of horror and derision. 
The soldiers avoided the sick as they 
did the pestilence with which they 
AVfire affiicted, and burst into immoder- 
ate fits of laughter at the convulsive 
eliorts which they made to rise. ‘ He 
has made up his accounts,* said one ; 

* He will not get on far,’ said another; 
and Avhen the poor wretch fell for the 
last time, they exclaimed, * His lodging 
is secured.* The terrible truth must 
be told ; in such a crisis, indifference 
and egotism are the ruling sentiments 


of the army ; and if you would stand 
well with your comrades, you must 
never need their assistance, and remain 
in good health.** Facts' of a similar 
description were very conspicuous dur- 
ing the Russian retreat, and in the 
Spanish war. 

100. Though Egypt in ^nei*al pre- 
served its tranquillity during the ab- 
sence o§ Napoleon, disturbances of a 
threatening character had taken place 
in the Delta. A chief in Lower Egypt, 
Avho had contrived to asscuji)le together 
a number of Mamelukes and discon- 
tented characters, gat^o himself out for 
the angel El-Modjfc* and jjiit to the- 
sword the gamson of Damanhour ; and 
it was not till two different divisions 
hail been sent against him, that the 
insurrection was suppressed, and its 
leader killed. Meanwhile Desaix, pur- 
suing with indefatigable activity his 
gallant opponent, had followed the 
course of the Nile as far as Sleim, the 
extreme limit in that direction of tho 
Roman empire, where he learned that 
Mourad Jjjey had ascended beyond the 
catarat(,s, and retired altogether into 
Nubhi. A bloody skirmisb afterwards 
took place near Thebes, between a br)dy 
of French cavalry and a paity of Mame- 
lukes ; and Mahommed-Klfi, one of the 
most entei^rising of their officers, sus- 
tained so severe a ifcfeat at Souhama, 
on the banks of tho Nile, thSt out of 
tweh^ hundred horse, only a hundred 
and fifty escaped into the Great Oasis 
in the desert. This success was counter- 
balanced by tho destruction of the flo- 
tilla on the Nile, containing the wound- 
ed and ammunition of Dqsaix’s divi- 
sion, and which, when on the point of 
being taken by tlie Arabs, Avas blown 
up by the officer commanding it. At 
length Davoust gave a final blow to 
the incursions of the Arabs by the 
defeat of a large body at Bcnyhady, 
when above two thousand men were 
slain. After this disaster, Upper 
Egypt was thorq^ughly subdu^, and 
the French division took up its can- 
tonments in the villages which formed 
the southern limits of the Roman em- 
pire. Such Avas ^ wisdom and equity 
of Desaix*s adminl^tratiou in those dis- 
tant pi’ovinces, that it procured for 
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him the appellation of “the Just Sul- 
taun.” * 

101. Napoleon, ever anxious to con- 
ceal his reverses, made a sort of tri- 
umphal entry upon his return into 
Cairo, and published a deceitful pro- 
clamation, in which he boasted of leav- 
ing conquered in all hia engagements, 
and ruined the fortifications of the 
Pasha of Acre. In trnth, th€>ugh he 
had fiuled in the principal object of his 
expedition, he had effectually prevent- 
ed an invasjpn from the side of Syria 
by the terror which his arms had in- 
spired, and the 'desolation which he 
had occasioned oi^Che frontiers of the 
desert; and he had abundant reason 
to pride himself upon the vast achieve- 
ments of the inconsiderable body of 
men whom he led to these hazardous 
exploits. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, however, the discontents of 
the army increased to the highest de- 
gree after the disastrous issue of the 
Syrian expedition. They did not arise 
from apprehensions of danger, but the 
desire to return honfe, whicl^ torment- 
ed their minds the further that tk.eir re- 
turn seemed removed from the bounds 
of probability. Every day some gene- 
rals or officere demanded, under various 
pretexts, leave of absence to return to 
Europe, which was alw^a^s granted, 
though with suchf cutting expressions 
* Perhaps the private coiTORponrlence of 
liaw conqueroi'8 would bear the ligbfc; but 
unhappily the confidential letters and onlers 
of Napoleon at this period bear evidence of 
^eut and unnecessary cruelty. On the 28th 
June 17&9, he wrote to General Dugua; — 
" You will cause to be shot, citisen -general, 
Joseph, a hativo of Cberkene, near the Black 
Sea. and Selim, a native of Constantinople, 
botli prisoners in the citadel.” On the 12th 
July: “You will cause to be shot Hassan, 
JouSvSot Ibrahim, Saleh, Mahomet Bekir, Hadj 
Saleh, Mustapha Mahomet, all Miunelukes.” 
And on 18th July. “ You will cause to be shot 
Ijachin and Emir Mahomet, Mamehikos.” 
What crimes these persons liad been guilty of 
towards tlio French army does not appear ; but 
Irom tbo circumstance of their execution being 
intrusted to the flench oificers, and not to the 
civil authorities of the country, there seems 
no reason to believe that they had done any- 
thing further than taken a share in the effort 
to liberate their country from the yoke of the 
French ; on attempt which, however mueix it 
might authorise measuaes of hostility in the 
field, could nevorjustiflpxecutlons in prison, 
■without trial, in cold wood.— Cf»^l 
iU jyaji. Vi. 374, 392, m. 
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as rendered the concession the object 
of dread tt> every honourable mind. 
Berthiar himself, consumed by a ro- 
mantic passion for a lady at Paris, 
twice solicited and obtained his dis- 
missal, and twice relinquished the pro- 
ject, from a sense of honourable shame, 
at abandoning his benefactor. With 
Kleber, the general-in-chief had seve- 
ral warm altercations ; and to such a 
height did the dissatisfaction arise, 
that the whole army, soldiers and offi- 
cers, for a time entertained ■the design 
of marching fi;om Cairo to Alexandria, 
to await the first opportunity of return- 
ing home — a project which the great 
personal ascendauiy of Napoleon alone 
prevented them fi*om carrying into 
effect.+ m 

lt)2. Influenced by an ardent desire 
, to visit the indestructible monuments 
of ancient grandeur at Thebes, Napo- 
leon was on the point of setting out 
for Upper Egypt, when a courier from 
Marmont, governor of Alexandria, an- 
nounced the disembarkation of a largo 
body of Turks in Aboukir Bay. They 
had appeared there on the 10th July, 
and landed, under the protection of 
the British navy, on the following day. 
This intelligence was received by Na- 

t It deserves notice, os on indication of 
the total disregard of Napoleon and the 
French ai’my for the Christian religion, that 
all his 2 >rod[amationa and addresses to tliu 
powers or people of^Igypt, or the East, at 
this period, set out with the wonls:— “In 
the name of the merciful G('d ; there is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” — 
Letters to SuJta'un Darfour, 30th Juno 1799, 
and 17tli July 1709 ; to ifu ISchtrif of Meccan 
.30th Jftno 1799 ; ProeUimat^CfH to the'pmpk of 
I'i^l'b July 1799; avO to the Sultauns of 
Morocco and Tripoli^ 16th August 1799, — 
Corresp. Conjld. de Nap. vi. .377, 391, 402, 436. 
“ After all,” said he, at Bfc Uelena, “ it is by 
iion3e.'W»a impossible but that circumstances 
might have induced mo to ombraco Islatn- 
ism; but I would not have done so till I 
came to the Euphrates. Henry IV. said, 
truly, Paris is worth a niosa. Bo you think 
tlic empire of the East, jiossibly tlic subjuga- 
tion of all Asia, was 7iot worth a turban aiid 
trousers : for, after cUl, the mailer cotms to 
that? The army would undoubtedly have 
joined in it. and would only have made a 
joke of its eouversiou. '^Sonsider the conse- 
quences ; 1 would have taken Europe in rear ; 
its old institutions would have been beset on 
all sides; and who, after that, would have 
thought of interrupting the destinies of 
France, or tho regeneration of the ago?”— 
Las Cases, ill. 91. 
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poleon on the evening of the loth at 
Cairo; he sat up all uiglj dictating 
orders for the direction of III the divi- 
sions of his army, and on the 16th, at 
four in the morning, he was on horse- 
back, and all his troops in full march. 
On the 23d he aiTived at Alexandria 
with the divisions of Mui*at, Lannes, 
and Bon, where he joined the gai'dson 
under Marmont, which, had not ven- 
tured to leave its intrenchments in pre- 
sence of such formidable enemies. The 
division of Desaix was at the same time 
ordered to fall back from Upper Egypt 
to Cairo ; so that, if necessary, the whole 
French force might be biought to the 
menaced point. M#unid Bey, in con- 
cert with the Turks at Aboukir, de- 
scended from U|)per Egypt vith three 
thousand horse, intending to cutfhis 
way across to the forces which had^ 
lauded at Aboukir; but he was met and 
encountered near the lake Natron by 
Murat, at the head of a body of cavalry, 
and after a severe action obliged to re- 
trace his steps, and take refuge in the 
desert. 

103. The army which landed at Abou- 
kir, nine thousand strong, consisting of 
the forces which had arrived at the 
close of the siege of Acre from Rhodes, 
and liad been transported thence to the 
mouth of the Nile by Sir Sidney Smith’s 
squadron, though almost destitute of 
cavalry, was mucH more foimidable 
than any which the French troops hod 
yet encountered in the East. It was 
composed, not of the miserable Fellahs 
who constituted the sole infantry of the 
Mamelukes, but of intrepid Jajnzaries, 
admirably equipped, and well disci- 
plined, accustomed to dischai^e their 
firelock and thi'ow themselves on the 
enemy with a sabre in one hand and a 
pistol in the other. The artilleiy of 
tho.se troops was numerous and well 
seiTed; they wei*o supported by the 
British squadron ; and they had re- 
cently made themselves masters of the 
fort of Aboukir, after putting its gani- 
son of three hundred men to the sword. 
This fort was situated at the neck of 
an isthmus of sand, on which the Turk- 
ish forces were disembarked : the pen- 
insula there is not above four hundred | 
tuises in breadth ; so that the^ posses- 1 


sion of it gave them a secure place of 
retreat in case of disaster. It was the 
more necessary for Napoleon to get quit 
of this army, as there was reason to ex- 
pect that a new host of invader's would 
ere long make their appearance on the 
side of Syria 

104. Napoleon arrived within sight of 
the peninsula of Aboukir on the 25th 
July, aiid, though his force did not ex- 
ceed eight thousandmen, includingKle- 
ber'sdivision, which had just arrived and 
was in reserve, he no sooner saw the dis- 
positions of tlie enemy, thaif he resolved 
to make an immediate attack. The 
Turks occupied thi^peninsula, and had* 
covered the approach to it with two 
lines of intrenchments. The first, which 
ran across the neck of land, about a mile 
in front of the village of Aboukir, from 
the lake Maadieh to the sea, extended 
between two mounds of sand, each of 
which was strongly occupied and cov- 
ered with artillery, and was supported 
in the centre by a village, which was 
garrisoned by two thousand men. The 
second, a mile in iftie rear, was strength- 
ened ju uie centre by a redoubt, con- 
structed by the Fi*ench, and termi- 
nated at one extremity in the sea, at 
the other in the lake. Behind the two 
lines wrfs placed the camp. In rear of 
all was tlio fort or castle of Aboukir. 
The firat line was gilded by four thou- 
sand men, the second by five tfLousand, 
and supported by twelve pieces of can^ 
non, besides those mounted on the fort. 
So strongly was thef mind of Napoleon 
already impressed by the great desti- 
nies to which he conceived himself 
called, that when he arnved in sight of 
these intrenchments, he said to Murat 
— “ This battle will decide the fate of 
the world.” — “ At least of this ai’ihy,” 
I’eplied the other; ** but you should feel 
confidence from circumstance, that 
all the soldiers feel they must now con- 
quer or die. The, enemy have no ca- 
valry— ours is brave ; and be assured, if 
ever infantry were charged to the teeth 
by cavalry, the Turks shall be to-mor- 
row by mine.” 

105. The dispositions of the general 
were speedily m^e. Lannes, with two 
thousand men, au|LGked the left of the 
first line; d’Estaiug, with the like force, 
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the right ; while Murat, whose cavalry 
was arranged in three divisions, was des- 
tined at once to pierce the centre and 
turn both wings, so ai) to cut off all 
communication with the reserve in the 
second iutrenchment. These meiisures 
were ere longcrowned with success. The 
Turks maintained their ground on the 
height on the left, till they saw it turned 
by Murat’s cavalry; but the imoraent 
that was done, they fled in confusion 
to the second line, and, being chinked 
in tljeir flight by the French horse, 
rushed tumultuously into the water, 
where almost tke whole were either 
drowned or cut drwn by grape-shot. 
The same thing occurred at the other 
extremity of tjhe line. D’Estaiiig at- 
tacked the heiglit on the right, while 
the other division of Murat’s cavalry 
turned it. The Turks broke at the first 
onset, , and were driven by Murat into 
the seji. Launos and d’Estaing. now 
united, attacked the village in the cen- 
tre. The Janizaries defended them- 
selves bravely, calculating on being sup- 
ported from the second line^; but the 
column detached for that purpos^p from 
the fort of Aboukir having been charged 
in the interval between the two lines, 
and routed by Murat, the village 'was 
fit length carried with tlie baydnet, and 
its defenders, who refused wl quarter, 
put to the swordf or drowned in the 
W'ater. • 

100. The extraordinary success Af this 
first attack in-spired Napoleon with the 
hope that, by repeating the same maii- 
eeuvre with the second, the whole re- 
mainder of the army might be destroyed. 
For this purpose, after allowing a few 
houra' repose to the troops, and estab- 
lishing a batteiy to protect their opera- 
tions, he Gomiuenced a new attack upon 
the interior and more formidable line of 
defence. On the right atrench joined the 
fori of Aboukir to the sea ; but on the 
left it was not carried quite so far, leaving 
asmall open space between the intrench- 
luent and the lake ^aadieh. Napo- 
leon’s dispositions were made accord- 
ingly. On his left d'Estaing was to at- 
tack the intyonchment, while the prin- 
cipal effort was directed against the 
enem/s left, where Jihe whole cavalry, 
mai'chiug under cover of Lannes' divi- 
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sion, were^to enter at the open apace, 
between tip trenches and the lake, ami 
take the line in rear. At three o’clock 
the charge was beat, and the troops 
advanced to the attack. U’Estaiug led 
his men gallantly forward, arranged in 
echelons of battalions ; but the Turks, 
transppHied by their ardour, advanced 
out of their intrenchments to meet 
them, and a bloody conflict took place 
in the plain. In vain the Janizaries, 
after discharging theirfusils and pistols, 
rushed to tho attack with their formi- 
dable sabres in the air; their desperate 
valour at length yielded to tlie steady 
pressure of the European bayonet, and 
they were borne b^ck, contesting every 
inch of ground to tlxe foot of the iii- 
treiichms'iits. Here, however, the plung- 
ing*'fire of the redoubt, and the sus- 
jtained tlisdiargo of musketry from tho 
top of th(3 works, arrested the Ifrench 
soidier-s ; Letoureq was killed, Fugieres 
wounded, And the column, in disonler, 
recoilcil from the field of carnage to- 
wards the exterior line. Nor was Murat 
moi’e successful on his side. Lannes in- 
deed forced the intrenchments toward.^ 
the extremity of the lake, and occupied 
some of the houses in the village ; but 
when the cavalry attempted to pass the 
iijUTow dcnle between the works end 
the lake, they were fissailed by such a 
terrible five from the gun -boats, that 
they were repeatefiy forced to retii*e. 
The attack had failed at both extremi- 
ties, and Napoleon waa doubtful whether 
he shoulvl continue thp combat, or rest 
contonteil witli the advantage already 
gained. 

107. From this perplexity he was re- 
lieved bv tho imprudent conduct of the 
Turks themselves. No sooner did they 
see the column which had assailed their ' 
right retire, than they rushed out 6i 
the i*edoubt of Aboukir, in the centre, 
and began to cut ofif the heads of the 
dead bodies which lay scattered over 
the plain. Napoleon instantly saw his 
advantage, and quickly turned it to tho 
best accouni Advancing rapidly with 
his reserves in admirable order, he ar- 
rested the sortie of the centre, whil« 
Lannes returned to the attack of the 
intrenchments, now in a great measur<||t 
denuded of their defenders, and d’Es- 
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taing re-formed his troops for another 
effoi-t on the lines to the Jighfr. All 
ihese attacks proved succlaHfi^; the 
whole line of redoubts, now almost des- 
titute of troops, was captured, while 
several squadrons, in the confusion, pe- 
netrated through the narrow opening 
on the margin of the lake, and got intc» 
the rear of the second line. The Turks 
upon this fled in confusion towards 
tlie fort of Abcukir ; but the cavalry of 
Murat, which now inundated the space 
between the second line and the fort, 
( harged them so furiously in flank, that 
they were thrown into the sea, Jind al- 
most all perished in the waves. Mumt 
peueU’ated into the damp of Mustiipha 
Pasha, where, with his own hand, ht; 
made that commander pri 80 l^e^, and 
shut up the remnant of the arhiy, 
iimounting to about two thousand men, 
111 the fort of Aboukir. Heavy cannon 
were immediately planted against the 
ff)rt, which surrendered a few days after. 
Five thousand corpses floated in the 
liay of Aboukir; two thousand had per- 
ished in the battle, and the liko num- 
ber were made prisoners of war in the 
fort. HiU'dly any escaped; a circum- 
stance almost uuexiunpled in modem 
warfare. ^ 

108. The day after this extraordi- 
nary battle, ]S'aj)oleon returned to Alex- 
andria. He had ample subject for me- 
ditation. Sir Sidney timith. having des- 
patched a flag of truce on shore to settle 
an exchange of prisoners, sent some files 
of English newspapers, which made him 
acquainted with the disasters expeii- 
eucftd by the Directory in EurojTe, the 
conquest of Italy, the reverses in the 
Alps, the retreat at Zurich. At the same 
time he learned the capture of Corfu by 
the Russians and Turks, and the close 
blockade which promised soon to de- 
liver over Malta to the enemy.' His re- 
solution was instantly taken. He de- 
termined to return alone, braving the 
English fleets, to Europe. All prospects 
of great success in Egypt- were at an 
end, and he now only wished to regain 
the scene of his early triumphs and pri- 
mitive ambition in France. Orders were 
immediately given that two frigates, the 
llpuiron and the Carr^re, should be made 
^ady for sea; and Hapoleon, preserv- 


ing the utmost secresy as to his intended 
departure, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
drew up long and minute instructions 
for Kleber, to whom the command 
the ai*my was intrusted, and immedi- 
ately returned to Alexandria. On the 
22d August ho secretly set out from 
that town, accompanied by Bcrthier, 
Lannes, Murat, Marmont, Andr<5ossy, 
Berthollftt, Monge, and Bourrienne, and 
escorted only hy a few of his faithful 
Guides. The party embarked on a soli- 
tary part of the beach, on board a few 
fishing-boats, which conveyed them out 
to the frigates which kiy at a little dis- 
tance from the shosip. The joy which . 
animated all these persons when they 
were told that they were to return to 
France, can hardly be conceived. De- 
sirous to avoid a personal altercation 
with Kleber, whose rude and fearless 
demteanour led him to apja’chend some 
painful sally of passion on receiving the 
intelligence, Napoleon communicated 
to him his resolution by letter, which 
he was aware could not reach Cairo till 
several diws after liis departure. Kle- 
ber afterwards expressed the highest 
indignation at that circumstance, and 
in a long and impassioned report to the 
Directory, charged Napoleon with leav- 
ing the may in such a state of destitu- 
tion, that defence of the country for 
any length of time impossible. 

109. It wiis almost dark wlien the 
boats k'eached the frigates, and the dis- 
tant lights of Alexandria were faintly 
deseri^ by the gUmftiering of the stars 
on the verge of the horizon. How dif- 
ferent from the pomp and circumstance 
of war which attended his airival on the 
same shore, — ^in the midst of a splendid 
fleet, surrounded by a powerful army, 
with the visions of hope glittering be- 
fore hia eyes, and dreams of Oriental 
conquest captivating his imagination 1 
Napoleon directed that the ships should 
steer along the coast of Africa, in order 
that, if escape firom the English cruisers 
became impossible, he might land on 
the deserts of Libya, and force his way 
to Tunis, Oran, or some other port, de- 
claring that he would run any danger 
rather than return to Egypt. F or three- 
and-twenty days tj/ey beat against ad- 
verse winds along the coast of Africa ; 
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and at length, after passing the site of 
Carthage^ a farourable wind from the 
south-east enabledthem to stretch across 
to the western side of Sardinia, still 
peeping near the shore, in order to niii 
aground, if necessaiy, to avoid the ap- 
proach of an enemy. The sombre dis- 
quietude of this voyage afforded the 
most striking contrast to the brilliant 
anticipations of the foimer. o His fa- 
vourite aides-de-camp were all killed ; 
Caffarelli, Bmdys, Cosa-Bianca, were no 
more ; the illusions of hope were dis- 
pelled, the*" visions of imagination ex- 
tinguished; no iifeore scientific conversa- 
tions enlivened thf weary hours of na- 
vigation, no more historical recollec- 
tions gilded the headlands which they 
passed. One only apprehension occu- 
pied every mind, the dread of falling in 
with British cruisers ; an object of ra-, 
tiona] disquietude to every one on bdard, 
but of mortal anxiety to Kapoleon, from 
the overthrow which it would insure of 
the fresh ambitious projects which al- 
ready occupied his mind. 

no. Contrary wiiftls obliged the ves- 
sel which conveyed him to pi^t into 
Ajaccio in Corsica, where he revisited, 
for the first time since his prodigious 
elevation, the house of his Others and 
the scenes of his infancy. Ho there 
learned the result of the baMe of Novi 
and the death of Jpubert This only in- 
creased^ne feverish anxiety of his mind ; 
and he began to contemplate with hoi^ 
ror the ennui of the quarantine at Tou- 
lon, where he prclposed to land. His 
project at times was to make for Italy, 
tske the coiilmand of the Italian army, 
and gain a victory, the intelligence of 
which he lioped would reach Paris as 
soon as that of his victoiy at Aboukir. 
At length, after a sojourn of eight days 
at the place of his nativity, he set sail 
with a fair wind. On the following even- 
ing, an English fleet of fourteen sail was 
descried in the midst of the rays of the 
setting sun. Admiral Qabtheaumo pro- 
posed to return to Cprsioa ; but Napo- 
leon replied — *'No ! Spread every sail; 
every man to his post ; steer for the 
north west,” . This order proved the 
salvation of the ships ; the English saw 
the frigates, and m^e signals to them ; 
but concluding, fhom the view they got 


with their glasses, that they were of Ve- 
netian cozt traction, Venice being then 
at peace with Great Britain, they did 
not give chose. The night was spent in 
the utmost anxiety, during which Na- 
poleon resolved, if escape otherwise was 
impossible, to throw himself into a boat, 
and trust for safety to his oars ; but the 
morning sun dispelled these apprehen- 
sions, by disclosing the British fleet 
steering peaceably towards the north- 
east. All sail was now spread for France. 
At length, on the 8th October, the loiig- 
wished-for mountains of Provence ap- 
peared ; and the frigates shortly after 
anchored in the Bay of Frejus. The 
impatience and enthusiasm of the in- 
habitant.^, when tljiey heard of his ar- 
rival, kr^ew no bounds; the sea was 
coffered with boats eager to get a glimpse 
of the Conqueror of the East ; the qua- 
rantine laws were, by common consent, 
disregarded ; and Napoleon landed in a 
few hours; and set off tho same day for 
Paris. 

111. The expedition to Egypt demon- 
strates one fact of more importance to 
mankind than the transitory conquests 
of civilised nations over each other. It 
can no longer be doubted, from the con- 
stant triuiqphs of a small body of Euro- 
pean troops over the whole forces of the 
East, that the invention of fireanna and 
artilleiy, the improvement of discipline, 
and the establishtheiit of regular sol- 
diers as a separate profession, have given 
the European a decided superiority over 
the other nations of the world. The suc- 
cesses, under circumstances still more 
maiw^llouH, of small bodies of Briti.sh 
troops against the vast forces of Asia in 
Hindostan and the Punjaub, illustrate 
the same truth. Europe, in the words of 
Gibbon, may now contemplate without 
apprehension an irruption of the Tai*tar 
horse ; Barbarous nations, to overcome 
civilised, must cease to W barbarous. 
The progress of this superiority since 
the era of the Crusades is exti'eroply re- 
markable. On the same ground where 
the whole feudal array of France, under 
St Louis, perished by the arrows of the 
Egyptians, the Mameluke cavahy was 
dispersed by half the Italian army of 
the Republic ; and ten thousand 
rans could with ease have wrested thaP 
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Holy I^and from the hojrdes of Asia, 
which S.'ihidiii siiccesnl^lly defended 
ogaiiist the united foi-ces of France and 
England under Richard Cmur-de-Lion. 
Civilisation, thereff)re, has given Europe 
a decided superiority over barbaric val- 
our ; if it is a second time overwhelmed 
by savage violence, it will not be be- 
cause the means of resistance are wAjiit- 
hut because the courage to wield 
them hfis decayed. 

1 J 2 . It is a curious speculation, what 
wouhl have been the fate of Asia and 
the world if Napoleou liadtiiot been ar- 
rested at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith, and 
lind accomplished his project of arming 
the Christian population of Syria and 
A sill Minor against the Mussulman 
j)ower. When it is recollected yiat, in 
the j>artH of the Ottoman empire where 
the Turkish population is most abun- 
dant, the number of Christians is in 
general equal to, sometimes double, and 
even tiipl e, t h at of th eir oppressors, there 
can be little doubt that, headed by that 
great genend, and disciplined by the 
French veterans, a force could have been 
formed which wouhl have subvei*ted the 
tottering fabric of the Turkish power, 
and i)ossibly secured for its ruler a name 
nf' terrible as that of Goi^ghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. “ With the French infantry 
and the Mameluke hoi’se;” said Napo- 
leon, ‘'I would conquer the world.” But 
there seems no ifason to believe that 
such a sudden apparition, how spileudid 
soever, would have permanently altered 


the destines of mankind, or that the 
oriental empire of Napoleon would have 
been more lasting than that of Alex- 
ander or Nadir Shah. With the life of 
the hero who had formed it, with the 
energy of the veterans who had cement- 
ed it, the vast dominion would have 
perished. The Crusades, though sup- 
ported for above a century by the in- 
cessadt ^tide of European enthusiasm, 
wore unable to fonu a lasting establish- 
ment in Asia. It is in a different re- 
gion, from the arms of another power, 
that we are to look^for the pernnmenb 
'subjugation of the Asiatic powers, and 
the final cstablislftnent of the Cliristiau 
religion in^ the regions where it first 
arose. The north is the quarter from 
whence all the great settlements of man- 
kind have coipo, and by its inhabitants 
all the lasting conquests of history have 
been effected. Napoleon indirectly 
paved the way for a pennanent revolu- 
tion in the East ; but it W'as destined 
to be accomplished, not by the capture 
of Acre, but ^ the conflagration of 
Mosco'ir. The recoil of his ambition to 
Euitipe, which the defeat in Syria oc- 
casioned, still further increased by mu- 
tual slnugbier the warlike skill of the 
Euroj^an states ; and from the ati-ife of 
civilisa\mu at hast has arisen that gigan- 
tic power which now overshadows tho 
Asiatic empires, ^d is poi\$ing down 
upon the corrupted regions of the East 
the^euergy of northern valour and the 
blossiugs of Chris^an civilisation. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1790.— PHOM THE RENEWAL OP THE WAR, TO THE 
BATTLE OP THE TREBBlA. 


1. The cannon of Nelson, which de- 
stroyed the Frehch fleet at Aboukir, 
re-echoed from one end of Europe to 
|the other, and everywhere revived the 
l^pirit of resistance to the ambition of 
the Republic. That great event not 
VOL. IV. 


only destroyed the charm of her invin- 
cibility, but relieved the Allies from 
the dread arising from the military 
talents of Napoleon and his terrible 
Italian anny, whom it seemed perma- 
nently to sever from Europe, The sub-- 
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jugation of Switzerland and the con- 
quest of Italy were no longer looked 
upon with mere secret apprehension ; 
they became the subject of loud and 
impassioned complaint over all Eu- 
rope ; and the Allied sovereigns, upon 
this auspicious event, determine<l to 
engage in open preparations for the re- 
sumption of hostilities. 

2. Austria felt that the momoiA was 
approaching when she might regain 
her lost provinces, restore her fallen 
influence, ancUoppose a bsirrier to the 
revolutionary torrent which was over- 
whelming Italy, hiul accordingly 
been indefatigable iif her exertions to 
recruit and remodel her armies since 
the treaty of Leoben; and 'they were 
now, both in point of discipline, num- 
bers, and equipment, on the moat for- 
midable footing. She had two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men, support- 
ed by an immense artilleiy, ready to 
take the field, all admirably equipped 
and in the finest order ; and to these 
were to be added fifbj^, thousand Rus- 
sians, who were advancing uii^er the 
renowned Suwarroff, flushed with^the 
storming of Ismael and Warsaw, and 
anxious to measure their strength with 
the conquerors of southern Europe. 
The Emperor of Russia, thourf^ he had 
been somewhat tardy in following out 
the desigQp of his ilt'astrious predeces- 
sor, hfid at length engaged warmly in 
the common cause ; the outrage com- 
mitted on the Ord^ of Malta, which 
had chosen him for their protector, 
filled him with indignation; and he 
seemed desirous not only to send his 
armies to the siippon of the Germanic 
states, but to guarantee the integrity 
of their Confederation. Turkey had 
forgotten its ancient enmity to Russia, 
in animosity against France for the un- 
provoked attack upon Egypt ; and its 
fleets and armies threatened to enclose 
the conqueror of the pyramids in the 
kingdom he had won. Thus, while the 
ambition of the Uireokory in Switzer- 
land and Italy roused againt them the 
hostility of the centre of Europe, their 
impolitic and perilous expedition to the 
shores of Africa a^yed against France 
the fury of Musimlmau sse,!! and the 
weight of Russian power. 


3. On the^Gth December 1798, a 
treaty of allnuce, offensive and de- 
fensive, wis concluded between Great 
Britain and Russia, for the purpose of 
putting a stop to the further eucroach- 
meuis of France. By this treaty, Rus- 
sia engaged to furnish an auxiliary 
force of forty-five thousand men, to act 
in conjunction with the British foi*ces 
in the north of Germany ; and Eng- 
land, beside.s an immediate advance of 
£226,000, wsis to pay a montlily sub- 
sidy of £75,000. The Emperor Paul 
immediateljit entered, with all the ve- 
hemence of his character, into the pro- 
secution of the war. He gave an asylum 
to Louis XVIII., in ttie capital of Cour- 
laud, behaved with munificeuco to the 
Frencj^ enfigrants who sought refuge 
in his dominions ; accepted the office 
oC Grand Master of the Knights of St 
John of Malta, and excited by every 
means in his power the spirit of resist- 
ance to the advances of republican am- 
bition. All his eftbris, however, failed 
in inducing the Prussian cabinet to 
swerve from the cautious policy it had 
adopted ever since the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the neutrality 
it hiid observed since the treaty of Bale. 
That power stood by in apparent in- 
diffe].*ence, while a desperate strife wna 
raging between the hostile powers, in 
which her own independence was at 
stake, when her arxffy, now two hun- 
dred thousand strong, might have in- 
terfered with decisive effect in the 
struggle ; and she was rewarded for 
her forbearance by the battle of Jena. 

4. Great Britain made considerablo 
exertions to improve the brilliant pro 
spects thus unexpectedly opened to her. 
Parliament met on the 20th November 
1798, and shortly after entered on the 
arduous work of financial arrangement. 
To meet the increased expenses which 
the treaty with Russia, and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war in other 
countries, wei*e likely to occasion, Hilr 
Pitt proposed a new tax, hitherto un- 
known in tliis island — ^that on incomes. 
No income under £60 a-year was to 
pay any duty at all ; those from £100 
to £105 only a fortieth part, and above 
£200 a tenth. The total income of th4 
nation was estimated at £102, 000, 000^ 
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including £20,000,000 as the rent of 
lauds ; and the estimat^^ produce of 
the tax, on this graduai^d eeale, was 
£7,. '>00, 000. This tax proceeded on the 
principle of raising by taxation as large 
a poiiiion as possible of the supplies of 
the yeiu' within its limits, and com- 
pelling all persons to contribute, ac- 
cording to their ability, to the exigen- 
cies of the state — an admirable prin- 
ciple, if it could have been fully carried 
into effect, iind one which, if practi- 
cable and uniformly acted upon, would 
have prevented all the financial em- 
barrassments consecpient on the war. 
But this was very far iu<leed from being 
the case. The etpeusea incurred so 
far exceeded the income, even in that 
very yeai*, that a supplemeu^ry budget 
w’as brought forward «n June fi,*1799, 
which very much augmented the an- 
nual charges. Between the two bud- 
gets, loans were contracted to the 
amount of £15,000,000 ; and the total 
expenditure — including £1 3,653,000 
for the army, £8,840,000 for the navy, 
and a subsidy of £§25,000 to Russia — 
amounted, exclusive of the charges of 
the debt, to no less than £31,000,000. 

5. The principle of making the sup- 
plies of the year as iieai^ly os possible 
keep pace with its expenditure, is the 
true system of public as well as private 
finance , which has suffered, in every 
cf)untry, from nothing so much as the 
convenient but ruinous plan of borrow- 
ing for immediate exigencies, and lay- 
ing tbo permanent burden of interest 
upon the shoulders of posterity. But 
a greater , eiTor iu finance never was 
committed than the introduction of the 
income-taXf without any graduation but 
that arising from amount of revenue to 
correct its mauifold inequalities. In 
apjieamuco the most equal, such a tax 
is in reality the most unequal of bur- 
dens ; because it assesses at the same 
rate many classes whose resources are 
widely different. The landed proprie- 
tor, wliose estate is worth thirty years' I 
purchiise of the rentiil at which it is I 
assessed ; the fundholder, whose stock 
is worth twenty or twenty-five of the 
same annual rate ; the merchant, whose 
^profits one year may be swallowed up 
by losses the next; the profession^ 


man, whoso present income is not worth 
five yoara’ purchase ; the young annui- 
tant, whose chance of life is tis twenty, 
luid the aged spinster, iu whom it is 
not two, are all assessed at the same 
annual rate. The tax, iu consequence, 
falls with excessive and undue severity 
upon one class, and with unreasonable 
lightness upon others ; it extinguishes 
the infant accumulations of capital, 
and puts an end to the savings of labori- 
ous industry ; while it is comparatively 
unfelt by the great capit^ists and the 
opulent landed proprietors. Unlike the 
indirect taxes, whic^i are paid without 
j being felt, or foiigotteii iu the eujoy- 
I ments of the objects on which they are 
I laid, it brings the bitterness of fixation, 

1 iu undisguised nakedness, homo to every 
individual, and produces, in conse- 
quence, a degi’ee of discontent and ex- 
asperation which nothing but the ex- 
citement of continual wai’fare, or a sense 
of uncontrollable necessity, can induce 
a nation possessing but the shadow of 
real freedom to^bear for any consider- 
able tii^e. 

a considerable addition was made 
to the army this year. The laud forces 
were raised to 138,000 men ; the sea 
to 12l).000, including 20,000 marines ; 
and 10*1 ships of the line were put in 
cumnii^on. Besides this, 80,000 men 
were embodied inathe milit^ of Great 
Britain, and 40,000 in Ireland — an ad- 
mirable force, which soon attained a 
very high degree of discipline and effi- 
ciency ; proved, through the whole re- 
maiuder of the war, the best nui-sery 
for the troops of the line ; and was in- 
ferior only in the quality .^u<l composi- 
tion of its officers to the regular army. 

7. The forces with which France was 
to resist this formidable confederacy 
were by no means commensurate either 
with the ambition of the Directory, or 
the vast extent of territory which they 
had to defend. Both externally and 
interuidly the utmost discontent and 
dissatisfiiction fxisted. The Republi- 
can armies, which in the outset roused 
division among the inhabitants of so 
many states by the delusive promises 
of liberty and equality, had excited 
universal hatred by the exactions which 
they had made, and the stern tyranny 
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to which they had eveiywheresu^hjecfced 
their uew allies. Their most devoted 
.idherents no longer attempted to palU- 
ate their conduct. From the frontier 
of the J ura to the extremity of Calabria, 
one univej’sal cry had arisen against the 
Relfish cupidity of the Directory, and 
the insatiable rapacity of its civil and 
military officera The Swiss democrats, 
who had called in the French toPi'evo- 
liitionise their country, made theloudest 
lamentiitiona at the nnrolentingseverity 
with which tl^ groat contributions, to 
which they were so little accustomed, 
liad been exacted ffom the Inird-eamed 
fruits of their industfy. The Cisalpine 
republic wiis a prey to the most vtdie- 
lueiit divisions ; furious Jacobinism 
reigned in its legislative Ji&.seiiiblies ; 
the authorities imposed on tliom by tln^ 
French bayonets were in the highest 
degree unpopular; while in Holland, 
the whole respectable class of citiv^ens 
felt the utmost diasatislliction at the 
violent changes made, both in their 
govern ineiit and representative body, 
by their imperious allies, Friun the 
affiliated republics, therefore, no •effi- 
cient support could be expected; while 
the French government, nevertheless, 
was charged with the burden of their 
defence. From the Texei to C^abria, 
then* force, s were expanded om* an im- 
mense HiD^vce, in grAit, but still insuffi- 
cient nunmers ; while the recent occu- 
pation of Switzerland had opened ifp a 
new theatre of w;irf«y'e hitherto uiitrod 
by the Republican soldiers. 

8. During the two years which Iiad 
elapsed since the terminati<ui of hostil- 
ities, the military force of Franco haVl 
signally declined. The fervour which 
had filled,, tlie ardent spirit which had 
sustained, the armies of the Republic 
in the first years of hostilities, were no 
more. To them had succeeded the lan- 
guor and depression which, in nations 
not less than individuals, invariably 
succeeds a vehement burst of passion. 
Sibkuess and desertioii^had greatly di- 
minished the ranks of the anny ; tw'clve 
thousand discharges had been granted 
to the aoldierij, but more than ten times 
that number had left their colom*H, and 
lived without disguise at tlieir homes, 
in such numbers as rendered it neither 


prudent nor practicable to attempt en- 
forcing their return. Forty thousand 
of the best tSoops were exiled under 
Napoleon on a distant shore ; and 
though the addition of two hundred 
bliousaud cwuLscripta hsid been ordered, 
the levy proceeded but slowly, and some 
months must yet elapse before tlicy 
could be in a condition to take the 
field. The result of the wliole was, 
that for the act mil shock v)f war, from 
the Adige to the Maine, the Directory 
could only count on one hundred and 
seventy thousand men ; the remainder 
of their great forct'?. being buried in the 
Itiilian peninsula, or too far rcim^ved 
from the theatre of hostilities to be able 
to take an active j)art in the approach- 
ing contesH The .‘ulministr.ition of the 
armies was on tlm most corrupt foot- 
ii*g; the officers had become rapacious 
and insolent in the conmiaml of the 
comjuered ‘ countries ; and the civil 
agents either lived at free (juortevs on 
the inhabitants, or plundered without 
control the public money and st(»rc,s 
which passed through their hands. 
Revolutionary energy had exhausted 
itself ; j-egular and steady gov(?rninent 
was unknown ; and the evils of a dis- 
ordwod rule, an unrestrained demo- 
cracy, and an abandoned admin istr’a- 
tiiui, were begiimiirg to recoil on those 
who luul pr-odiiced them. 

9. The disposition^Jif the Republican 
armies was as follows : — Of one liun- 
dred and ten thousand men who were 
stjitioned in J baly, thirty tliousand un- 
der Macdonald were lost in the Neapo- 
litan domiuioii.s, and the r<‘mainder so 
dispersed over the extensive provinces 
of Lombardy, Tuscany, and the lioman 
states, that only fifty thousand could 
be collected to bear the weight of the 
contest on the Adige. For*ty-two thou- 
sand, under General Jourdaii, wore 
destined to carry the war from the 
Upper Rhine, across the Black Forest, 
into the valley of the Danube. Massena, 
at the head of forty-five thousand, was 
stationed in Switzerland, and intended 
to dislodge the Imperiali.-^ts from the 
Tyrol and the upper valley of tbo Adige. 
Thirty thousand, under Berua<lotte, 
were destined to form a corps of ob.ser-| 
vation on the Lower Rhino from Dus-^ 
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Reltlorf to Mannheim ; while Bruno, at 
the head of fifteen tlioijiand French, 
and twenty thousand DutOh troops, 
was intrusted witli the defence of tlio 
Batavian Repuhiic. The design of the 
Directory Avns to turn tho position of 
the ImporiiilistH on the Adige by get- 
ting possession of the mountains winch 
enclosed the up[)er part of the stream, 
and then to drive the enemy before 
them, with the united armies of Switz- 
erland (iinl Italy, across the moTiiitains 
of (^arinthia; while that of tlie Tipper 
Rhine, descending the coui*se of the 
Danube, was to unite with them under 
tho walls of Vienna. 

10. The forces 'ftf tho Austrians wore 
both superior in i)oint of number, bet- 
ter ('(juipped, and statioufcd irj^ more 
advantageous situations. Their armies 
were collected behind the Tjech, in the 
Tyrol, and on the Adige. The fimt, 
under the command of tho Archduke 
Charles, consisted of fifty-four thou- 
sand infantry and twenty -four thou- 
sand caviUry; iu the (Irisons and Tyrol, 
foi’ty-four thousand infantry and two 
thousand five hundred horse were 
assembled under tlie banners of Bollo- 
garde and Laudon ; twenty-four thou- 
sand foot-soldiers and » one thousand 
four liundred horse, under the corn- 
inand of Hc^tze, occupied tlie Voral- 
befg; while the army on the Adige, 
seventy -two tlnf^isand strong, includ- 
ing eleven thousand cavalry, obeyed 
the orders of Tvray ; and twenty-four 
thousand on the Maine, or in gairisou 
at Wiii’tzbiirg, observed tl^ French 
forces on the Lower Rhine. Thus two 
hundred and forty -six: thousand men 
\vere oonccntnited between the Maine 
iiwii tho To, their centre resting on the 
mountiiins of the Tyrol - a vast fortress 
which had often alfoi-ded a sure refuge 
in case of disaster to tho Imperial troops, 
and whose inhabitants were wfirmly 
attached to the house of Austria. Above 
fifty thousand Russians were expected; 
but they could not arrive in time to 
engage in operations either on the 
Danube or the Adige at the commence- 
ment of the campaign. 

11. These dispositions on both sides 
were made on the principle that the 
possession of the mouifbaius insures 


that of the plains, and that the key to 
the A iistrian monarchy was to be found 
in the Tyrolese Alps — a great error, 
and one which has been since abun- 
dantly refuteej by the campaigns of Na- 
poleon, and the reasoning of the Arch- 
duke (Charles, ^fhe true road to Vienna 
is the valley of the Danube ; it is there 
that a serious blow struck is at once 
deci.sive, and that the gates of the mo- 
narchy are laid open by a single great 
defeat on the frontier. Tt was not iu 
the valley of the Inn, no|* in the moun- 
tains of tho Grisons, but on tlie heights 
of Uliii and in till* plains of Bavaria, 
that Napoleon ]>>o.strated the strength 
of Austria iu lb05 and 1809 ; and of all 
tho numerous defeats which that power 
experienced, none was felt to he irre- 
trievable but than of Hoiienlinden, on 
the banks of the Iser, in 1800. There 
is no analogy between tlie descent of 
streams from the higher ttj the lower 
grounds, and tho invasion of civiHse»l 
armies from mountains to the adjacent 
plains. Militaj^ strength jiscends from 
plainsyind groat rivers to tlie summits 
of Sie adjacent ridges ; it does not de- 
scend like water from the mountains to 
the level fields at their foot. In tactics, 
or the art of handling troops on a field 
of bat^^‘, the ctise is different ; the pos- 
session of the heights which command 
the plain is ofte.l of decit^jje iiiiport- 
aiice ; but the principle of strategy, or 
tne directions of armies in a campaign, 
is in general just reverno, A ridge of 
glaciei-8 is an admirable fountain for the 
perennial supply of rivers, but the worst 
possible bjise for militaiy operations. 

12. By the invasion o£ Switzerland, 
the French government had greatly 
weakened, instead of having strength- 
ened, their military position. N othing 
was so adviintiigeous to them as the 
neutrality of that republic, becau.^e it 
covered the only defenceless frontier of 
the state, and gave them the means of 
carrying on the campaigns iu Germany 
and Italy, for jvhich the fortresses on 
the Hhiue and in Piedmont afforded 
an admirable base, \vithout tlie fear of 
being takeii in rear by a reverse in the 
mountains. But all these advantages 
were lost when the contest was con- 
duoted in the higher Alps, and the line 
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of the Rhine or the Adige was liable to 
be turned by a singie reverse on the 
Aar or the St Gothard. The surfuce 
over which military operations were 
carried, was by this conquest immense- 
ly extended, without any proportionate 
addition either to the means of offen- 
sive or defensive warfare. The Tyrol 
W!iH a great central fortress, in which 
the Imperialists had often found shelter 
in moments of disaster, but no such 
advantage could vbe hoped for by the 
Republicans f^’om their possession of 
the hostile or discontented cantons of 
Switzerland ; while* no avenue to the 
heart of Austria was ifo difficult as that 
which lay through the midst of the 
brave and indomitable inhabitants of 
the foraier almost inaccessible province. 
Nor had the invasion of the Roman 
and Neapolitan states, and the banish- 
ment of Napoleon to the sands of Egypt, 
contributed less to weaken the formid- 
able power with which, two yeai*s be- 
fore, he liad shattered the Austrian 
monarchy. Now was a%^n the sagacity 
with which he had chosen the^iue of 
the Adige for tenacious defence, find 
the wisdom of the declaration, that if 
he had listened to the suggestions of the 
Directory, and advanced to Rome, ho 
would liave endangered the Rjufjublic. 
Thougli the forces in the Peninsula 
were abov^one hundred and ten thou- 
sand, and were soon increased by ^le 
arrival of conscripts to one hundred 
and thirty thousand ,men, the Repub- 
licans were never able to meet tbe Im- 
perialists in equal force on the Adige ; 
and Itfily was lost, and the retreat of 
the army from Naples all but cut off, 
while yet tm overwhelming force, if it 
could only have been assembled at the 
decisive point, existed in the peninsula. 

13. Notwithstanding the deficient 
state of their military preparations, and' 
the urgent repi'esentations of all their 
generahj, that the actual force under 
their command was greatly inferior to 
the amount which theeBirectory had 
led them to expect, the French govern- 
ment, led away by ill-founded audacity, 
and eager to replenish the now ex- 
hausted coffei'R of the Republic by the 
plunder of the adjoiming states, re- 
solved to commence hostilities. The 


Austrian cabinet having returned no 
answer to t |0 peremptory note, in 
which thS Directory required the send- 
ing back of the Russian troops. Jour- 
dan received orders to cross the Rhine, 
which was immediately done at Kehl 
and Huningen, and the Republicans ad- 
vanced in four columns towards the 
Black Forest. A few days after, Ber- 
nadotte, with ten thousand men, took 
possession of Mannheim, and advanced 
against Philippsbnrg, which refused to 
capitulate, notwithstanding an angry 
summons from the Republican general 
Upon receiving intelligence of these 
movements, the Archduke i)!iSBcd the 
Lech, and aidvanced^ln thi'ee columns 
towards Biberach, Waldsee, and Ra- 
vensbq»-g, ife the bead of thii*ty'Seven 
thousand infantry.and fifteen thousand 
cawalry ; while Starray, with thirteen 
thousand men, was moved upon Neu- 
marckt, and six thousand men were 
thrown into the fortifications of UJm. ^ 
14. While the hostile armies were 
thus approaching each other, in the 
space between the Rhine and the Da- 
nube, the contest had commenced, on 
the most extended scide, in the moun- 
tains of the Grisons.* During the mght 
of the 5th Mftrcli, Maasena marched 
upon Sargantz, and having summoned 
the Austrian general, Aufi'enberg,^ to 
evacuate the district, his troops ad- 
vanced at all points to cit>ss the Rhine. 
The left wing, under Oudinot,+ after- 

* Boo the descriptions of the theatre of 
war m tids memorable campaifjji in Switzer- 
land and tlio Orisons in Chap xxx viii. at tbe 
commencement. 

f Cliarlcs Nicolas Oudinot, afterwards Duke 
of Reggio, was born at Bar-snr-Ornain, on 
the 25th April 1767. He was' originally in- 
tended for commerce ; bnt hanlly had he 
attained his sixteonth year, when an invin- 
cible attraction drew him into the profession 
of arms He entered, in 1781, into the rogi- 
meut of Mddoc; but, at the earnest ontreatiea 
of his old father, quitted it in 1787, and re- 
turned to his paternal homo, where he re- 
mained till 1769. During the tumults of 
July in that year, which were so general in 
the kingdom, he dJstingnisbed himself by 
the energy and intrepidity with which, col- 
lecting a Ixujd of voluntecis, he checked the 
deprivations of a band of rioters who had 
begun to plunder Dar-sur-Omain. In 1792, 
when the war with Austria broke out, he 
was, from his acquaintance with tlm military a 
art, elected his comrades chief of the ^ 
third battalion of the Volunteers of the 
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wards Duke of Reggio, **a geiieral,” 
said Napoleon aftemard?, “ tried in a 
hundred battles," was de&tiued to make 
a false attack on the post of Feldkiroh, 
so as to hinder Hotze, who command- 
ed at that impoi*tant point, from send- 
ing any succour to the centre at Coii'e, 
and the led at Reichenau ; the right 
wing, under Dumont, was destined to 
cross at the latter place, and turn the 
position of Coire by the upper part of 
the stream ; while Massena himself, in 
the centre, was to force the passage op- 
posite to Liiciensteg, and carry the in- 
ti-onchmoiits of that fort. Subordinate 
to these principal attacks, Loison, with 
a brigade, was dimcted to descend from 
the valley of Unsem upon Disentis, 
and support the attack of Dumont. At 
the same time I^ecourbe, who 'lay at 
Bellinzona, received orders to penetrate 
over the snowy summit of the Bernard- 
ine, and down the stupendous defile of 
the Via-mala, by Tusis, into the Eugad- 
ine, and open up a communication with 
the Italian army on the Adige. 

15. These attacks w'ere almost all 
successful The Rhine, yet charged j 
with melting snows, was crossed under 
a murderous tire ; after an obstinate 
resistance, the fort of Luciensteg was 
carried by the intrepidity of the French 

Mouse, in which capacity he distiu^uishod 
liimsolf by the defence of the fort of Kitsch, 
and by several suctvssfhl ocitions against the 
I’ruBsiiuiR in the close of the campaign of that 
year. These services led to his obtaining 
tlie commsuid as colonel of the regiment of 
IMciirdy. where his personal influence and 
entreaties had the eHcct of retaining in their 
command a Urge proportion of ttio officers 
who had intended to emigrate. On the 2d 
June 1794 ho gloriously dt.stinguishod him- 
self, at the head of his rogimout, in resisting 
a greatly superior lorcc of Austrian cuiros- 
aiers—a service which immediately procured 
lor him the rank of general of brigade. In 
July of the same year he mode himself mas- 
ter, by a bold advance, of tlio town of Trdvea, 
of which he obtained tho cominaud, «and re- 
mained there till the end of 1796, when he 
joined the army of the Bldne and Moselle. 
He took an active part in tI»o campaign which 
followed in 179(1, between Moreau and the i 
Archduke Charles, and distinguished himself 
at Nurdliiigeu, Donauwcrlh, and Ingolstadt 
In tho latter action he wsis severely wound- 
ed, but he soon rejoined his regiment, and 
charged, with his arm in a slingf at Btton- 
hoim, whore he made prisoners an entire 
battalion . — £ioffraphie des Hofnmet VivanU^ 
iv. 673-4. 1 


chasseurs, who scaled an almost inac-> 
cessible height which commanded it, 
and eight hundred men, with five pieces 
of cannon, were made prisoners. Mean- 
while Dumont, having forced tho pass 
of Kuukol, and made himself master of 
the central point and important bridge 
of Reichenau, situated at the junction 
of the two branches of the IChine, not 
only succeeded in maintaining himself 
there, but made prisoners an Austrian 
detachment which had resisted Loison 
at Disejjtis. The result of this move- 
ment was, that Aufienfierg, who fell 
back slowly, coutastiug every inch of 
ground, towards'^Coire, found his re- 
treat cut off by the Rhine : and, being 
surrounded there by superior forces, 
he had no alternative but to lay down 
his arms, with two thousand men, and 
ten pieces of cannop, while a battalion 
he had stationed at Ems underwent 
the same late. 

16. While these successes were gained 
on tho centre and right, Oudinot ml- 
vanced against Feldkirch. Hotze in- 
stantly colhcthd his troops, and ad- 
vuunea to meet him,' in order to pre- 
serve his communication with Aufien- 
berg ; but, after maintaining bis gi'ound 
for a whole day, he was at length driven 
back m the iutrenchments of Feldkirch, 
with thu loss of a thousand men and 
several pieces of cannon. At the same 
time, Lecourbe, having brokto up from 
BiUinzona, crossed the Bemardine, yet 
encumbered with snow, and arrived at 
Tusis by the terrible defile of the Via- 
mala, where he divided his forces into 
two columns, one of which moved over 
the Julian Alps, towards the sources 
of the Inn, while the otlrer, under Le- 
courbe in person, began to ascend the 
wild and rocky valley of the Albula. 
The intention of the Republicans was 
to have supported this irruption by 
Dessoles, who received orders to de- 
bouch from the Valteliue into the val- 
ley of tl^e Upper Adige ; but the march 
of the latter column across the moun- 
tains having been retarded by unavoid- 
able accidents. General Bellogarde, who 
commanded the Austrian forces in that 
quarter, made preparations, by occupy- 
ing all the passes in the neighbourhood, 
to envelop the invaders. 
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, 17. Martinsbniclt in consequence was 
assailed by Looourbe without success ; 
but although Laudon, in his turn, made 
an attack with his own troops, com- 
bined with its gai'risou, in all fourteen 
thousand men, upon the French forces, 
he was unable to gain any decisive ad- 
vantage; and the Republicans, await- 
ing their reihfoi'cements, suspended 
their operations for ten days.« At 
length, Dessoles having come up, and 
other reinforcements amved, Jjecoui’be 
commenced a general attack on Lau- 
don*s forces, Idlidinghis division against 
Martinsbruck ; while Dessoles was di- 
rected to cross the nmuntains into the 
M unstersthal, and cut oif their retreat. 
To arrive at that vidlcy, it wtis neces- 
sary for the division of the former to 
cross, amidst ice and snow, ridges which 
might have deterred the most intrepid 
chjisseurs. With undaunted courage 
his soldiers ascended the glaciers of the 
Wurmser Joch, which separates the 
sources of the Adda from one of those 
of the Adige. After having turned the 
fortifications on the lammit, which 
the Imperialists 'V)ccupied in f)or^ect 
security, he descended by the wild and 
rocky bed of the ton'cnt of Rambach, 
amidst frightful precipices, where a 
handful of men might have anj^ed an 
army, surprised the post of ^PRufFers, 
which Laudon had ^rtified with care, 
anri totally routed its garrison, after a 
desperate resistance, with the I 0 S.S of ftfar 
thousand prisoners and all its artillery. 
The situation of thd* Austrian general 
was now altogether desperate; for while 
Dessoles was achieving this decisive 
success, Loison had seized upon Nau- 
ders, and Leoburbe forced the post and 
passage of Maii;insbruck in his rear; so 
that all the avenues by which his re- 
treat could be effected were cut off, and 
he had no resource but to throw him- 
self, with three hundred men, into the 
gladerd of Uebatch, from whence, after 
undergoing incredible hardships, he at 
length reached the valley of Venosta, 
and joined General Bell^farde, who was 
marching to his I'elief. After this glo- 
rious success, achieved with forces 
hardly half the number of the van- 
quished, and which cannot he appre- 
ciated but by ihoacwwhb have traversed 


the rugged and inhospitable ridges 
among whiclqit was effected, Dessoles 
advancedfrto I’llurns; and the French 
found themselves masters of tlie upper 
extremities of the two great vfilleys of 
the Tyrol, the Tun and the Adige. But 
here their advance was arrested by 
General BellegJirde, w’ho had collected 
nearly forty thousand men to oppose 
their progress; and by the intelligence 
of events in other quarters, which re- 
stored victory to the Imperial stand- 
ards. 

18. The intelligence of the first suc- 
cess ill tlie Orisons reached Jourdan 
on the lltli, and induced him to move 
forward. On the IJJth he passed the 
Danube, and advanced in four inarches 
to Pfullen^orf and Meiigen, between 
that liver and the lake of (Constance. 
Judging, however, that he was not in 
sutecieut strength to attempt anything 
until the j)ostof Feldkirch was carried, 
the French *genei‘al urged Msissena to 
renew his attacks in that quarter. 
That important town, situated t>n a 
rocky eminence in the middle of the 
valley, and supported by intrenchments 
extending from the river 111, which 
bathed its feet, to inaccessible clifis on 
either side, was repeatedly assaulted 
by Oudinot, af the head of the French 
grenadiers, with the utmost impetu- 
osity; but all his efforts recoiled before 
the steady courage oftthe Impcritdists. 
Massena, conceiving this post to be of 
the last impoi’tance, from its command- 
ing the principal passage from the Vo- 
ralberg into the Tyrol, united the whole 
division Menard to the troops of 
Oudinot, and advanced in person to 
the attack. But the great strength of 
the works, and the invincible tenacity 
of the Austrians, defeated all his effoi-te. 
In vain the French sought to establish 
themselves on the right of the position ; 
the Tyrolese 6har|)shooters ascended 
the adjacent eminences, and assailed 
the Republicans with such a close and 
destructive fire, as i-endered it impos- 
sible forthem to maintain their ground ; 
and Massena, after beholding the flower 
of his army perish at the foot of the 
intrenchments, was obliged to draw off 
his forces, wi^ the loss of three thou- 
sand men, to Luciensteg and Coire, 
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while Oudinot rccroRsed the Rhine, 
and established himself at Rheiucck. 

1 9. 'While the wru* was thil? fuipously 
raging amidst the precipices of the Alps, 
events of still greater importimce had 
taken jilace under tlie Archduke in 
])ers(>n, between the Upper Rhine and 
the Dsmibe. Jourdan, to compensate 
the inferiority of his force, had taken 
up a strong position between the Lake 
of Constance and the Danube. Two 
torrents, the Ostrach and the Aach, 
flowing in opposite directions — tlie one 
into the Danube, the other into the 
lake— from a marsh in his centre, ran 
along the front of his position. St*Cyr, 
^^ith the left, was .stationed at Mongen ; 
Souham, with the centre, at Pfullen- 
dorf ; Ferino, with the right, ^ Bjurns- 
d(»rf ; while Ijpfobvre, with the advarfeed 
guard, occupied the heights behind the 
village of Ostmeh. That point was 
the most accessible of the line : placed 
at the source of the two torrents, it 
was to be reached by a chaussee, which 
crossed the marshy ground from which 
they descended. It was against this 
part of the line that the fa’incipul efforts 
of the Imperialists were directed, while 
subordinate attacks were simultaneous- 
ly commenced on the right and left 
against St-Cyr and Ferino. * The force 
brought to bear against Ostrach, under 
the Archduke in person, was long re- 
sided, notwithstanding the groat suiie- 
riority of numbers in the attacking 
columns, by the Rep\iblicans under 
.loiirdau; but at length the left, under 
St-Cyr, having been outflanked at Men- 
gen, and the centre being on th5 point 
of sinking under the increasing masses 
of the assnilauts, a geuend retreat was 
ordered; and such was the danger of 
the left wing that it was continued, 
without intermission, on the day fol- 
lowing, till they reached the position 
of Stockaoh. 

20. This aftair did not cost above two 
thousand men to the vanquished party, 
and the loss of the victors was nearly 
as great ; but it had the most import- 
ant effect upon the fate of the cam- , 
paign. It broke the charm of Republi- 
can invincibility, compelled the French 
standards openly to retreat before the j 
Imperial, and gave to the Austrians all | 
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the advantages of a first success. Now 
appearcil the good use which they had 
m^e of their time during Ihe short 
interval of peace. Their cannon, well 
served and formidable, were much more 
numerous in proportion to the troops 
engaged than they hud been in the 
former war ; and the light artillery in 
particular, formed on the French mo- 
del, had atttdned a degree of perfec- 
tion which entirely dejnived the Re- 
publicans of their advantage in that 
imp6rtant weapon of modern warfai-e. 

21. Jourdan clearly sawliho import- 
ance of the village of •Stockach, where 
all the roads to Smibia, Switzerland, 
and the valley of the Neekai’, unite, 
and beyond which he could not con- 
tinue his retreat, without abandoning 
bis cominimicutions with Mcissena ;uid 
the G rison.s. Perceiving that the A rch- 
duke was pi'eparmg an attack, ho re- 
solved to anticipate him, and obtain 
the advantage of the initiative, always 
an objeett of importance in the com- 
mencement of a campaign. The Aus- 
trians were by thB^ lime iu great force 
ou thc^SA>ckach, a small stream whicli 
flows m a winding channel before the 
village of the satne name, and termi- 
nates its devious course ixi the Lake of 
Constau%( 5 ; their centre occupied the 
plateau ot'iNellenberg in front of the 
river, their right extended along the 
same jflateau towai-ds Lipting^, their 
left floni iSolibruck to 'Wahlweis. On 
the side of the Republictins, Bonham 
commanded the centre, Ferino the right, 
and St-Cyr, whose vangiuu-d was led by 
Soult> the left wing. This last body 
was destined to attack Liptingen, where 
Meeifeld was stationed ; and it was iu 
that quarter that the princijml effort 
was to be made, with a view to turn 
the Austrians, and force them to re- 
treat by the single chaussde of Stock- 
ach in their rear, where they of neces- 
sity must, in case of disaster, have lost 
all their artilleiy. At five iu the morn- 
ing all the columns were in motion, 
and the advanced* guard of Soult soon 
came in sight of the videttes of {leer- 
'feld. The Imperialists were soon at- 
tacked so vigoroxisly by that .general 
and St-Cyr, that they were driven from 
Liptingen, and thrawn baedt in confu* 
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fiion into the woods which lay along 
the road to Stockach. Speedily they 
were expelled from that stronghold; 
the infantry in great disorder retreated 
to Stockachi and the cavalry on the road 
towards Mmskireh. Meanwhile the two 
armies were engaged along the whole 
line. Souham and Ferino in the centre 
and right repulsed the light troops of 
the enemy as far as Wahlweis and Or* 
Bingen on the Stockach, and menaced 
the plateau of Nellenberg^ A violent 
cannonade was heard along the whole 
front of th£ anny ; a decisive success 
had been gained one point, the Aus- 
trian right was Jumed, the victory 
seemed already decided. 

22. No sooner, however, did the Arch- 
duke perceive the impression which the 
French had made on his right wing, 
than he set off at the gallop for that 
quarter of the field, followed by twelve 
squadrons of cuirassiers, after whom 
succeeded six battalions of grenadiers ; 
wliile a powerful body of cavaliy was 
Etationed on the plateau of Nellenberg 
to protect the retrelt of the army, in 
c;use of its becoming nccessaiV have 
recourse to that extremity. These 
dispositions, rapidly adopted at the de- 
cisive moment, changed the fortunes of 
the day ; and their effect was^'icreased 
by a faulty step of Jourdax, who, in- 
stead of supporting the menaoe<l point 
with alrtiis disposable force, sent orders 
to St-Cyr to ^vauce to Mceskiiih, in 
the hlea of cutting off* the retreat of the 
Impeiialists. A violent struggle now 
ensued in the woods near Liptingen, 
which Boult had gained in die first 
moment of success. The Archduke 
attacked them with fresh troops, the 
Republicans defended them with heroic 
valour ; and one of the most furious 
combat that occurred in the whole 
war continued, without intermission, 
in those copses for several hours. Three 
times the French advanced out of the 
wood to meet their enemies, and three 
times, notwitha!tandl|g the most vigor- 
ous e£foi*te, they .were ropiilfied by the 
obstinate perseverance of the Oenuans. 
At length the Iinperialiets became the 
assailants; the Archduke charged in 
person at the head />f the Hungarian 
grenadiera Prince JHirstemhuig and 


Prince Anhalt -Bemburg were killed 
while leading on their respective regi- 
menta an^r the Aower of the army on 
both sides perished under the terrible 
fire which ovempread the field of battle. 
Jourdau, who felt that St-Cyr hud 
gained what, if properly supported, 
might have become a decisive success, 
long and obstinately maintained his 
ground; hut at length, finding that the 
priucip^ efibit of the Austrians viras di- 
rected against his left wing, and that 
their reseives were coming into action, 
he ordered Soult to evacuate the wood, 
and retire into the plain of Liptingen. 
This j>erilous movement was performed 
by that able officei in presence of a vic- 
torious enemy, and when his rearguard 
was almost enveloped by their cuirns- 
sie^, with admirable steadiness ; but, 
when they reached the open country, 
they were chai'ged by KoUowrath, at the 
head of the six battalions of gi’eriadiers 
and twelve squadi^ons of cuirassiers, 
whioh the Ai‘chduke had brought up 
from the reserve. This eifoi’t proved de- 
cisive. In vain J ouidau charg^ the Aus- 
trian cavalry with the French horse ; they 
were broken and diiven back in disorder 
by the superior weight and energy of the 
cuirassiers, and the general-in-chief nw’- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner in 
the flight. This overthrow constrained 
the i^antry to a disastrous retreat, 
during which twoft*egiments were en- 
veloped and made prisoners ; and St- 
Cyr, who was now entii’ely out off from 
the centre of his army, only escaped 
total destruction by throwing himself 
acro8s*the Danube, the sole bndge over 
which he was fortunate enough to find 
unoccupied by the enemy. 

23. This great success, , and the con- 
sequent separation of .St-Cyr from the 
remainder of the army, was decisive of 
Uie victory. Soulutm and Ferino, with 
th*e centre and right, had maintained 
their position, notwithstanding the 
superiority of force on the pai’t of their 
opponents ; but they had gained no ad- 
vantage, and they were toUiUy unequal, 
now thi^ the lefb wing of the army was 
separated, andunahleto render any assis- 
twee, to maintain their ground against 
ike victorious troops of the Archduke. 
Although ^erefore, the French had 
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bravely withstood the superior forces of 
the enemy, and the loss on both sides 
was nearly equal, amounting to about 
five thousand men to each party, yet, 
by the separation of their left wing, they 
had sustained all the consequences of a 
serious defeat ; and it became heoessary, 
renouncing all idea of co<operatiug with 
the Republicans in Switzerland, which 
could not be accomplished without the 
sacrifice of St-Cyr and his wing, to en- 
deavour to reunite the scattered divi- 
sions of the army by a retreat to the 
jN'isses of the Black Forest. Jourdan 
was so much disconcerted with the re- 
sult of this action, that, after reaching 
the defiles of that fon«t, he surrender- 
e<l the command of the army to Ernouf, 
the chief of the staff' and set Dut for 
Paris, to lay in person his complaints 
u)i to the state of the troops before the 
Dij'cetory. 

24. With suj>erior forces, and twenty 
tliousand cavalry in admirable order, 
tlie Austnans had now an opportunity 
of overwhelming the French army in 
the course of its retreat to the lUiine, 
biudi as never again occurred to them 
till the battle of Leipsic. The Archduke 
clearly perceived that there was the im- 
jjortaut point of the campaigp : and had 
be been the unfettered master of his ac- 
tions, he would, in all probability, have 
constrained the enemy’s army to a re- 
treat as disastrous a&Hhat from Wiirtz- 
burg in l79fi, But the Aulic Council, 
influenced by the erroneous idea that 
the key to ultimate success was to be 
found in the Alps, forbade him to ad- 
vance towards the Rhine till Switzer- 
land was cleared of the enemy. He was 
compelled, in consequence, to put his 
Jinny into cantonments between Engen 
and Wahlweis j while the Republicans 
leisurely effected their retreat through 
the Black Forest, by the valley of Kiy- 
zig and that of Hell, to the Rhine, which 
stream tliey crossed at Old Brisach and 
Kehl a few days after, leaving only posts 
of observation on the right bank. This 
retreat compelled Bemadotte, who, with 
his little army of eight thousand men, 
had already commenced the siege of 
I’hilippsburg, to abandon his works 
^th pi'eci])itation, and regain the left 
hank; so that, in a month after the 


campaign had been commenced with so 
much presumption and so little consi- 
deration by the Directory, their anuies 
on the German frontier were every- 
where reduced to the defence of their 
own territory. The bad success of their 
armies at the opening of this campaign, 
to which the French had been so little 
accustomed since the brilliant era of Na- 
poleon’s victories, might have proved 
fatal to the government at Paris, hod it 
not been for an unexpected event which 
occurred at this time, and Restored to 
the people much of the enthusiasm and 
vigour of 1 793. This ^as the massacre 
of the French plenif oteutiiu'ies at the , 
Congre.««s of Rastadt. 

25. Though at war with Austria, 
FraJice was yet at peace with the Ger- 
man empire, and tlie Congi'ess at Ras- 
Jiadt was still continuing, under the safe- 
guard of neutrality, its iutenninablo 
labours. When the victory of Stockach 
had placed that city in the power of the 
Imperialists, the cabinet of Vienna or- 
dered the Count L^hrbach, their mini- 
ster pleuinotentiaiy, to 'endeavour to 
obtain •intelligence of tho extent to 
which the princes of the emi)iro had 
m;]de secret advances to the i>irectory. 
The Count conceived the most effectual 
way wouA^be to seize the papers of the 
French emtffissy at tlie moment of their 
leaving the city; anj^for this purpose 
he solicited and obtained from hft court 
authoPity to require an armed force from 
the Archduke Charles. That gallant 
officer refused, iu the first instance, to 
comply with the request, alleging that 
his soldiers had nothing to do with tho 
concerns of diplomacy ; but f^esh orders 
from Vienna obliged him to submit, and 
a detachment of the hussars of Szeckler 
was in consequence placed at the dis- 
posal of the Imperial plenipotentiary. 

26. Towards the end of April, the 
communications of the ministers at 
Rastadt having been interrupted by 
the Austrian *patrola, the Republicans 
addressed an enei^tic note on the sub- 
ject to the Austrian authorities, and 
the remonstrance having been disre- 
garded, the Congress declared itself 
dissolved The departure of the di- 
plomatic body was, fixed for the 28th 
April, but the Austrian colonel gave 
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them otdm to 'set out on the 19th, as 
th© town was to be occupied on the 
f?£)l][QWing day by the Imperial troops, 
tthd refused to grant the escort which 
they demanded, upon the plea tliat it 
was "wholly uimecessary. The French 
plenipotentiaries, in eoiwecjuence, Jean 
foebry, Bonnier, and Uoberjot, set out 
on the same evening for Strassburg ; 
buVibey had scai-cely left the gates of 
Rastadt, when they were attacked by 
/some drunken hiitisArB of the regiment 
of Szeckler, who seized them, dragged 
them out if their windages, slew Bon- 
nier and Roberjet, liotmthetanding the 
heroic efforts of |he wife of the latter 
to save her husband, and struck down 
Jean Debry, by sabre blows, into a 
ditch, where he escaped destruction 
only by having the presence of mind 
to feign that he was already dead, The^ 
assassins sei^sed and earned off the 
papers of the legation, but committed 
no other spoliation ; and leaving two 
of their victinia lifeless, and one des- 
perately woUhded, on the ground, dis- 
appeared in the obscurity o^the night 
Jean Debry, w’^hose wounds* not 
jnpHal, contrived tp make his way, 
after their departure, into llostndt, and 
presented himself, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, .at the Initel of M. ^oertz, the 
Prussian envoy, • 

27. This atrocious violation of thel^w 
of natfbus excited the utmost indigna- 
tion luid hotTor throughout IXlrope, 
The lionour of the Oennans felt itself 
serlousily wounddU by the calamitous 
event, and ^he members of the depu- 
tation, who regained at the Congress 
unanimotisly^i^od a declaration ez- 
pressiva of det^tation at its authors. 
It is, perhaps, the strongest proof of 
the high character and unstained hnn-, 
our of the Emperor Frimeis and the 
Archduke Charies, that although the 
crime was committed by persons in 
the Austrian uniform, apd the hussars 
of Szeokler had bee^ detached from 
the army of the ;^hdhk^ to the en- 
virons of Rastadt^ ho suspicion fell up- 
on either of these exalM pmions as 
having been accessary to the nefarious 
procee<Ung. That it ivitt committed 
for pbUti^' purpoi^es, and not by com- 
mon robbers, is erjidaii^ their 


having taken nothing but state papei-s ; 
and although the Directory has not 
escaped dl.e suspicion of having been 
the secret authors of the crime, in 
order to inflame the national spij’it of 
the French, there seems no ground for 
imputing'tQ them so atrocious a ])ro- 
ceediug, or ascribing it to any other 
cause than an unauthorised excess by 
druuken or brutal soldiers in the dis- 
charge of a duty committed to them 
by their govewiment, requiring more 
than ordinary discretion and forbear- 
ance. But though Austria has escaped 
the imputation of having been acces- 
sary to the guilt of murder, she can- 
not escape from the disgrace of having 
been remotely the cause of its perpe- 
tnition^. of having authoi-iscd mi attack 
upbn the sacred pci*sons of ambassa- 
dors, whic'h. though not intended to 
have been followed by assassination, 
was at best a violation of the law of 
nations, and a breach of the slender 
links W’hich unite hupieuity together 
during the rude conflicts of war, and 
of having taken guilt to herself by 
adopting ' .no judicial ‘steps for the dis- 
covery of the peipetrators of the of- 
fence, As such, it is desetving of 
the severest reprobation, and, like all 
other tmjustiflable actions, its conse- 
quences speedily recoiled upon tlie 
head of its authors. The military 
spirit of the Frenih, languid since the 
recommencement of hostilities, was 
immediately roiiswl the liighest 
pittdi by this outrage upon their am- 
baasadm-s. TSo difficulty was any longer 
experienced in completing the levies 
of the conscription ; and to this burst 
of national feeling is, in a great mea- 
sure, to be ascribed the rapid aug- 
mentation of Masaena's army, and the 
subsequent disasters which overwhelm- 
ed the Imperialists at the conclusion 
of the campaign. 

38. While . an implacable w’ar was 
breaking out to the nbrth 6f the 

* The Queen of Naples was the real insti- 
gator of this atrocio4is,act though the catas- 
trophe in which it terniiaatcfi was os little 
intended by her as by the single-hearted gOTi- 
eral who detached from his arti»y the hussars 
by whom it was oominitted.—D’ABRAVtES 
ii. 304. 
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Alps, reverses of a most serious oha- 29, Tlie Auetriaus had, with mat 
racter attended the first commence* foresight, ati*enigthimed their portion 
• meut of hostilities in the ItalAn plains. * ou the Adige during the cessation of 
The approach of the Russians, under hostilities. Lognago, comi^anding a 
Suwarroff, who, it was expected, would bridge over that river, had be6ome a 
reach the Adige by the middle of April, formidable fortress ; the castles of 
rendered it an object of the lost im- rona were amply supplied with the 
portauce for the Republicans to force nxeansof defence ; ^ bridge of boats at 
their opponents from the important Polo enabled them to communicate 
line formed by that stream before the with the intrenched camp of Paptrengo, 
arrival of so powerful a reinforcement ; on the eastern slope of the Monte-Bal- 
but by the senseless dispersion of their do ; Venice, placed beyond the reach 
viist armies, ,4uggested by the desii*e of of attack, contained their great maga* 
plunder, through the whole peninsula, zines and reserves of artill^y stoics ;• 
they were unable to collect a sufficient all the avenues by winch it could be ' 
body of men in the plains of the Min* approached were carefully fortified j A 
‘ in the coinmencemeut of the cam* flotilla of forty boats, carrying three 
paign to effect that object The total hundred pieces of Cannon, w-os prepar- 
force commaiidod by l:>eherer on tbe ed, either to defend the Lagunse of that 
Adige was now raised, by the arrival''of capital, or carry the supplies of the army 
conscripts, to fifty-seven thousand men; up the Po : while bridges, established 
Macdonald was at the heiul of thirty*' dver the Piave and, the Tagliamento, 
four thousand at Romo and Naples; secured the communication of the ai*my 
ten thousand were in the Oisal|jiiie re- in the field with the reseiTes by which 
public, tlie like number in Piedmont, it was to be auppoited. Scherer had 
five th isand in Liguria ; but these obtained the command of the {French 
latter u'ces were too far removed to be tirm ^ — an officer wfio had served with 
able to render any assistance at the de- distinction^ in the l^renees and the 
cisive point ; while, on the other baud, Alps during the campaign of 1796 ; 
th-.! Imperial troops consisted of fifty- but, being unknown to the Italian army, 
eight thousand combatants, including he possessed the confidence neither of 
six thousand cavalry, cantoned between the officer^ nor soldiers ; while Moreau, 
Tagliamento and the Adige, be- tlie commander of tlie retwat through 
sides a reserve of twenty thousand in- the Black Forest in 1190, occupied the 
fiintry and five thoutsdud horse in CiU'- unworthy situation of inspectoi^f in- 
inthia and Croatia. Their field-artil- faiitry.^ On the side of the Austrians, 
lery amouuted to a hundred and eighty Melos had obtained, upon the deaf^' of 
pieces; the park of the army to a him*^ thd Piiuce of the supi^me 

dred and seventy more ; and a heavy oommanth-v-aa officer of consid^^rable 
trein of eighty bnttering-guus, admir* experience and abiUty, but whose age^ 
ably provided with horses and ainmu* above se^ntyyears^ rendered JhimlitSe 
nition, was ready at Palmf^NuoVa, for competent to, cope with the enteijris- 
the siege of any of the fortresses that iug generais of the Eepublic.. Untile 
might be attacke<l. The summary is his arrive^ bowev^, troops were . 
sufficient to demoustratt'. the erroneous under thA. orders of General Kray, a 
principles on which the Directory pro- Hungarian by birth, and one of 
cecded in their plan of the campaign, most, disti^uislied officers of the 
and their total oblivion of the lessons pire, ActJVe, intrepid, and indefati- 
taught by Napoffion as to the import- gable; gifted wilih acpol head and OU ^ 
ance of tbe line of tlxe Adige to the admirable 0 £wp-d/<!^nn danger,, he 
fate of the peninsula While the Im- one of the mc^t Illustrious geMprala pi 
perialists were collecting all their forces the'lmperial army, and,- after^thS Arcfe ' 
for a decisive blow in that quarter, duke Charies* has left the mbstrbril- ^ 
half tbe French ti-ooi)a lay inactive liapt imputation in its:' 
and scattered along the whole extent of diives of the last centuiy, " 

its surface, from Piedmont to Calabria. 80. The plan of 'I|irects^*y Vvfts 
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for S^ererio jpasB near Ve- 

rona» drive the Austrians over the 
Piave and the Brenta^ while the right 
’wi^ of Hyena's army, commanded 
LiH;ourbe; vt^ais tp form a junction 
with a corps detached the Italian 
al^my into the Valteline, and fall, by 
Brixen and Botaen, on the right flank 
of the Imperial army4 But at tihe very 
time that they meditated these exten- 
sive operations, they detached Qeneml 
Gauthier, with five thousand men, to 
occupy Tiiscany — a conquest which 
was indeed easily effected, but was as 
utdustifiable it was inexpedient^ 
both by weakening the effective force 
on the Adige, and affording an addi- 
tional example of that insatiable desire 
for conquest and plunder which the 
AllM powers so loudly complained of 
in tne ]^publican government. Mean- 
while Scherer, having collected his 
forces, established himself on the right 
bank of the Adige, opposite to the Aus- 
trian army, the right at Sanguinetto, 
the left at Peschiera ; and immediate- 
ly made preparations for crossing the 
river. A^ ^e same time Krsy threw 
eight thousand men into thk intrench- 
ed camp of Pastrengo, under Generals 
Gottesheim and Elnitz, while the divi- 
sions Kaim and Hohenzollern, twenty 
thousand strong, wereestablished round 
Verona, with detachments at Areola ; 
Froelioti and Meroantin, with an equal 
force, were encamped hear Bevilacqua ; 
and Klenau, with four thousand, was 
stationed near Arqiia; and the re- 
serves, Tinder Ott and Zoph, moeived 
orders to draw near to the Brenta. ^ 
si. French general ha^g been 
led to imagine that the bulk of the Aus- 
trian for^ were encamped at Fast- 
refigOj between Verona and the lake of 
Garde, resolved to make his principal 
effort in qtteHer. With this view, 
the three idl^imoiis of the left wing, 
commanded by Sernribr, Belmas, and 
Grenier, werp rnoted in that direction ; 
while MmwkTi, .the divisions of 
Hatry an<i Victor, received orders to 
make a false attack hear Verona, and 
on the, extreme right Montrichard was 
to advance against te^agb. Kray, on 
his p^ being led»t6 believe that their 
priucipri force was directed against 


Verona, repaired in haste to Bevil- 
acqua, where he concerted with Kle- 
nau pu at ack on the right fiank of the 
Republioaua Thus boto parties mutu- 
ally deceived as to each other's designs, 
manoeuvred as if their object had been 
reciprocally to avoid each other ; the 
bulk of the Austrian foroes being di- 
rocted against the French right, and 
the principal part of the Republicans* 
against the Imperial left. 

32. At three in the morning of the 
26th March, the whole French left 
wing was in motion, while the fiotilla 
on the lake of Garda set sail during the 
night to second their operations, lu 
this ‘quarter th'^y met with brilliant 
success. The redoubts and intreiich- 
meuts. of Pastrengo were carried, Ki- 
voii fell into their hands ; and the gar- 
rison of the intrenched camp, crossing 
in haste the bridge of Polo, left fifteen 
huudi'ed prisoners and twelve pieces of 
cannon in the hands of the Republi- 
cana In the centre, the action did not 
begin till near ten o'clock, but it soon 
became there also extremely warm. The 
villages in front of Verona were obsti- 
nately contested, but, after a desperate 
resistance, the Republicans pressed for- 
ward, and nearly reached the walls of 
that town. At this sight, Kaim, who 
was apprehensive of being 'attacked in 
the town, made a general attack on the 
front and fiouks f the assailants with 
frosh forces ; and the village of San Mas- 
simo, taken and retaken seven times 
during the day, finally remained in the 
possession of the Austrians till night 
separated the combatants. The im- 
perialists sensibly lost ground, how- 
ever, upon the whole, in that quarter ; 
and the post of Saint Xjucio, also the 
theatre of obstinate contest, was c^tr- 
ried by the Republicans. But while 
fortune favoured their arms on the left, 
and divided her favours in the centre, 
the right was overwhelmed by a su- 
perior force, conducted by •Kray in 
person. General Montrichairi advanced 
m that quarter to Legnogo, and had 
already commenced a cannonade on 
the place, when Frcelich debouched in 
three columns, and commenced a furi- 
ous attack along the dikes which led 
to the French column, while the divi- 
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sion of Heroantin advanced as a re- 
serve. The Kepublicans.were speedily 
. routed ; attacked at once in i^ont and 
both flanks, they lost all their artfllery, 
and were driven with great loss behind 
Torre on the road to Mantua, 

33. The loss of the French in this 
battle amounted to four thousand men, 
while that of the Imperialists was neu,^ 
ly seven thousand; but nevertheless, 
as the success on the left and*centre 
was in some degree balanced by the 
disaster on the right, the former were 
unable to derive any decisive advan- 
tage from this large difference in their 
liLVoiir. The capture of the camp at 
l^astrengo and of thejbridge of Polo 
WHS of little importance, as the Aus- 
trians held Verona, and the onl^ road 
from thence to the plain passed through 
that town. Kray, abandoning the pur- 
suit of Montrichai'd, hastened to Ve- 
rona with the divisions of Mercantin 
and Frmlich, leaving a few battalions 
only to gi\ai^ the line of the Lower 
Adige ; while the Republicans recross- 
ed the upper part of that river above 
Verona, and retired towai-ds Peschiera. 
Thus the bulk of the forces on both 
sides were assembled pejir Verona, 
wliich was felt to be the key to the 
Adige equally by the Imperi^sts and 
Ke[»ublican8. Already the courage of 
the Austrians was elevated by the bal- 
anced success which ^h^y bad obtain- 
ed; and, from the hesitation of the 
ouoiiiy in following up his advantage 
at Pasti'eugq, they perceived with plea- 
sure that the genius of Napoleon had 
not been inherited by his successor.* 

34. After much irresolution, and as- 
sembling a council of war, Scherer re- 
solved to descend the Adige with the 
bulk of his forces, to attempt a passage 
between Verona and Legnago at Boj^co 
or Albaredo : while Serurier, with one 
division, was thrown across the uppef 
stream, at Polo, to distract the attention 
of the enemy, ^^poratoiy to this de- 
sign, the army was countermarched 
from left to right, a complicated opera- 

* ' ‘ The cotirago of the Sagimtinos increased, 
heeausu they hiwl succoodod in their resistance 
beyond tbcir hopes; wliile the Carthaginian, 
bee.ni.so lie liad not conqnorod, felt iw van- 
quished.” — Livv, xxi. 9. 


tion, which fatigued and embarrassed 
the fioldiers Without any adequate ad- 
•vantage, At length, On the 30th March, 
while the main body of the army was 
descending the river, Serurier crossed 
with seven thousand men at Polo, and 
boldly advanced towards Verona on the 
high-road leading to Trent ; Kray, de- 
bouching from the central point at 
Verona, as^led the advancing columns 
with fl^en thousand men of the divi- 
sions Froelioh and Elnits, and attacking 
the iiepublicauBwithgreat vigour, drove 
them back in disorder to the Mdge, and 
pressing forward, approi^hed so near, 
that it would have fallen into his hands, 
if the French had not'lxmk thb boats of, 
winch it consisted. The situatioh of' 
Serurier was now altogether despemte; 
part of his men dispersed and saved 
themselves in the mountGuns; a few 
eftcaped over tiie river at Rivoli; but 
above fifteen hundred were made pri- 
soners, and the total loss of his division 
was neai’ly three thousand men, 

85. N otwithstanding this severe check, 
Scherer persisted inl^ design of pass- 
ing the^dige below Verona, After 
countermarching his troops, without 
any visible reason, he concentrated 
them below Villa-Franca, between the 
Adige and the Tartaro ; his right en- 
camped near, Porto-Le^ago, the re- 
mainder in the position of Magnano. 
Kray, perceiving the'^defects om their 
situatiem, wisely resolved to bring the 
weight of his forces to bear on the Re- 
publican left, so as 1x> threaten their- 
communications with Lombardy. For 
this puroose he directed Hohenzollem 
and St Julian to the Monte-Baldo wd 
the.road to Trent; while Wukkssowich, 
who formed part of Bellegarde’s corps 
in the Tyrol, was to move on La Chiess, 
by the western side of the lake of Gai*da, 
and be himself debouched from V erons^ 
at the head of the divisions of Kaim, 
Zoph, and Mercantin, right against the 
Republican centre at Maguauo. The 
pei^il of the left wmg of the Frem^ was 
now extreme^ and It became indispen- 
salde to move the light and centre to- 
wards it, in brdfr to avoid its total de- 
struction. Had Kray, whose army was 
now raised, by the airival of his re- 
serves, to forty-flve thousand, attacked 
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on the 4th' Aprils he would have sur- 
pHsed the Fi’ench in the midst of their 
later^ movements, and probably have** 
destTOyed two of their divisions ; but 
by delaying the action till the day fol- 
lowing, the perilous change of position 
was completed, and the opportunity lost. 

36. It was just when the lateral move- 
ment W'as on the point of being accom- 
plislied that the hostile amiss encoun- 
tered each other on the plains of Mag- 
NATs’O. The French force amounted to 
thirty-four thousand infantry and seven 
thousand® cavalry ; the Austrians were 
superior, haviifg nearly forty-five thou- 
sand in the field, ^)f whom five thousand 
were horse. Mercantin was intrusted 
w'ith the attack of the French right; 
Kaiin of the centre, and Zoph of the 
left ; w’liile Froslich, at the heiid of a 
j>owerful reserve, was to follow the ste^^s 
of Eaim, and Hohenzollern was moveh 
forward against V ilia Francaon the road 
to Mantua. The marshy plain to the 
south of M^gnano is intersected by a 
multitude of streams, which fall into 
the Tariaro and tne Menago, and rem 
der the deploying of infanfry^ difficult, 
that of cavalry impossible. The right 
wing of the French, commanded by 
Victor and Grenier, overwhelmed the 
division of Mercantin to which it was 
opposed. But while thds success at- 
tended the Rcpi^hlicans in that quarter, 
the Af^istrian centre, under Kaiin, pene- 
trated, without opposition, betvTeen the 
rear of Mouiriclnu’d and the front of 
Delmas, who wefein the act of complet- 
ing their lateral movement from right to 
left, and occupied a sidient angle in the 
centre of^the French position. Had the 
Imperialists been in a situation to have 
supported thisadvantage by fresh troops, 
it would have been decisive of the fate 
of tlieday; but Kray, alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the Republican right, vrtis at the 
moment hastening to support Mercantin 
with the i^erve of Frmlich ; and thus 
time was giveri to Moreau and Delmas, 
not only to restore^ffiurs in that quar- 
ter, by causing th«ar rear and vanguards 
to form in line to resist the further pro- 
gress of the enemy, but even to attack 
and carry the village of Buttapreda, not- 
withstanding the most vigorous resist- 
ance from Kaim’s division. On the left, 


Moreau, having arrived at the open plain, 
favourable to the operations of cavalry, 
excQutef* several brilliant charges, and. 
drove the Austrians from all the villages 
which they occupied, almost into the 
walls of Verona. 

87. Victory on every side seemed to 
incline to the Republican standards, 
though decisive success was no longer 
to be expected from tbo iiisiilated situ- 
ation o*f all the divisions, and the uncon- 
nected operationswhich they were seve- 
rally cari-ying on. But K ray changed tl le 
fortune of the day by a decisive operation 
against the French right. Tl acing himself 
at the head of the reserve of Frcclich, .sup- 
ported by two batteries of henvy ariil- 
lery, he fell unaw'ares upon the division 
of Girnier, and put it to the rout ; Vic- 
tor, trying to restore the combat, was 
charged in flank by the Jmperifil horse, 
and driven back in disorder, while tlic 
overthrow of that wing was completed 
by the attack of Mercontin’s division, 
which had now rallied in its rear. Mean- 
while, Moro.iu continued to maintain 
his ground in the centre, and Sernrier 
made himself master on the left of Villa 
Franca, and advanced near to Verona. 
But the rout of the right wing, which 
w’as now driven a mile and a half from 
the field of battle, so as to leave tho 
centre entirely uncovered, w^as decisive 
of the victory. Before night, Scherer 
drew off his shattered forces behind the 
Tariaro, carrying with them tw'o thou- 
sand prisoners and several i»ieoe.s of can- 
non— a poor oornpensation IVtt the loss 
of four thousand, killed and W’oundcd, 
fou^ tliousand prisoners, seven stan- 
dards, eight pieces of cimnon, and forty 
caissons, which had fallen into the hands 
of the Imperialists. 

88. This victoiy, one of the most 
glorious in the annals of the Austrian 
monarchy, wag decisive of the fate of 
Italy. Thenceforth, the French fell 
from one (Bsaster into another, till 
they were ^iven the •Maritime 
Alps, and expelled from tho whole 
peninsula— a striking example of the 
importance of early victoiy to tho 
whole fate of a campaign, and of tlie 
facility with which the confidence and 
vigour resulting from long continued 
triumphs may, by a single well-timed 
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success, he exchanged for depress 
sion and irresolution which are the sure 
foreru mid's of defeat. Tb# advantages 
gained by the Imperialista were mainly 
owing to the possession of the fortified 
posts of Verona and Legiiago, and the 
interior line of operations which they 
afforded them on tlie Adige — another 
instance, among the many which this 
war exhibited, of the inestimable im- 
portance of a central position in the 
hands of one who can avail himself of 
it, and the degree to which it may 
sometimes, in the hands of a skilful 
general, counterbalance the most de- 
cided auj>eriority in other respects. 
The Republicans, tlirown into the deep- 
est dejection by this defeat, retired on 
the following <lay behind thqiMincio ; 
and not feeling themselves in eedhrity 
there, even with the fortn'ss of Mantua 
on one flank and that of J^esehiera oJ 
the other,* Scherer continued his re- 
treat behind the Uglio, I'liid then the 
Adda. This retrograde movement was 
performed in such confusion, that it 
entirely lost that general the little con- 
sideration which remained to him with 
his troops, and they loudly demanded 
the removal of a leader who had torn 
from their brows the laurels of Rivoli 
and Areola. The Austrians, astonish- 
ed at their own success, luid fearful, 
of endangering it by a precipitate ad- 
vance, moved sloM^y after the beaten 
army. Eight *days after the battle 
elapsed before they crossed the Mincio, 
and established themselves at Castil- 
laro, after detaching Elnitz, with ten 
tliousaml men, to observe M aniJUa, and 
three battalions to fonn the investment 
of Peschiera. 

39. While tlie Republican fortunes 
were thus sinking in Italy, another dis- 
aster overtook them in the capture of 
Corfu, which surrendered to the combin- 
ed forces of Russia and Turkey, shortly 
after the commencement of hostilities ; 
and thuF tljflsyvere deprived of their 
last footing in the Ionian isles. Thus 
oil every side the star of the Republic 
seemed to be on the wane, while that 
of Austria was rising to the ascendant. 

40. While these impoi-taut. events 
VOL. IV. 


were in progress to the south of the Alps, 
the Austrians evinced an unpardonable 
tardiness in following up their success 
at Stockach. In vain the Archduke 
urged the Aulic C^oimcil not to lose 
the precious moments. Uesirous not 
to endanger the advantages which they 
had already gained, they peremptorily 
enjoined him to confine his operations 
to clearing the right bank of the Dan- 
ube by detached parties. After several 
engagements, the French were finally 
expelled from the (lerinau side ; but 
in their retreat they, with needless 
barbarity, burned tl^ celebrated wood- 
en bridge at Schinhausen, the most 
perfect specimen of that species * of 
architecture that existed in the world. 
Massena, to whom the command of 
the aimy on the Rhine, as well as of 
that in the Alps, was now intrusted, 
found himself, by these disasters, un- 
der the necessity of changing entirely 
the disposition of hia forces. Turned 
on the one flank by the Imperialists 
on the lake of Constance, and on the 
other bv the advance of Kray beyond 
the -4dige, he was comi)elled to retire 
into the central parts of Switzerland ; 
and the Directory soon found how 
grievous an en*or they had committed 
in attacking that country, and render- 
ing its rugged frontiers the centre of 
military operation*^ 

41. Deprived of the sheltft* which 
the;f had hitherto found for their flanks 
in the neutral ridees of the Alps, the 
Republicans were^now compelled to 
maintain one uninterrupted line of de 
fence from the Tex el to the gulf of 
Genoa, and any considerjiJble ^saster 
in one part of that long extent weak- 
ened their oi>eratioiis in every other. 
Massena was well aware that a moun- 
tainous countiy, in appearance the 
most easy, is frequently in reality tho 
most difficult of defence ; because the 
communication from one part of the 
line to another is often so much ob- 
structed, and it is so easy for a skilful 
adversary to bring an overwhelming 
force to bear against an unsupported 
part. Impressed with these ideas, he 
drew back his advanced posts at Tau- 
fers, Glurus on tl^e Adige, and Finster- 
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xnuntz on the Inu, and arranged his 
forces in the following manner. The 
right wing was composed of the divi- 
sion Lecourbe in the Eugadine, that 
of Menai'd in the Grisoiis, and that of 
Loiges in the valley of the Rhine, as 
far down as the lake of Constance; 
the centre, consisting of four divisions, 
supported by an auxiliary Swiss corps, 
occupied the line of that riveit as far 
as Huningen. Headquarters were es- 
tablished at Bdle, which put in a 
respectable posture of defence. The 
left wing, scattered over Huuingen, 
Old Brisach, Kohl, and Mannheim, 
was destined to project the line of the 
Rhine below that place. The whole 
of these forces amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand men, of whom about 
two-thirds were stationed in Switzer- 
land and in the Orisons. 

42. Three impetuous streams, each 
flowing within the other, descend from 
the snowy ridges of the Alps towards 
the noi*th, and form, by their junction, 
the great riv^r of the jihiue. The firat 
of t^ese is the Rhine itself^ which, 
rising in the glaciers near the St ^oth- 
ard, and flowing through the Orisons to 
the north, loses itself in tlie great lake of 
Constance ; issues from it at Stein, 
and flows to the westward as far as 
Bide, where it commences its majestic 
and perpendicular course towards the 
sea. Tms river covers the whole of 
Switzerland against an enemy advanc- 
ing from the eastvvard, and contains 
within the ample cWuit of its course 
all the secondary streams. The second 
is formed by the course of the Linth, 
which, risipg fn the Alps of Olarus and 
the Wallenstiitter See, forms in its 
course the charming lake of Zurich,, 
and issuing from its northern extrem- 
ity at the town of the same name, un- 
der the appellation of tlie Limmat, 
falls into the Aar, not far from the 
junction of that river with the Rhine. 
That line only covew a part of Switz- 
erland, and is of mu<^ smaller extent 
than the former ; but it is more con- 
centrated, and offers a far moix? ad- 
vantageous position for defence. Last- 
ly, there is the Reuss, which, descend- 
ing from the St Ooi^ard through the 
precipitous valley of Schollenen, swells 


into the romantic lake of the Four 
Cantons at Altdorf, and, leaving its 
wcrod-cl^d ch'ii's at Luzern, falls into the 
Aar, near its junction with the Rhine.- 
All these lines, shut in on either side 
in the upper part of their course by 
enormous mountains, strengthened by 
deep rivers, and intersected by vast 
lakes and ridges of rock, present the 
greatest advantages for defence. M;iissena 
soon found that the exterior circle, that 
of the Rhine, could not be maintained, 
vvitU the troops at his disposal, against 
the increasiiig forces of the Austrians, 
and he retired to the inner line, that of 
the Limmat and Linth, and established 
his headquarters sot Zm*ich, in a posi- 
tion of the most fonnidable strength. 

43. M^tsmwhile Hotze and Bellegarde 
were*^ combining ii general attack upon 
the whole line of the RepubheaUs in 
iiie Orisons. Towards the latter end 
of April, their forces wei*e all in motion 
along icthe jinmense extent of inoiiu- 
taiuB from the valley of Coire to the 
Eugadiue. After a vigorous attack, 
Bellegai^o was repulsed by Lecourbe, 
from the fortified post of Ramis, in the 
Lower Engadine ; while a detachment 
sent by the Col de Tcherfs to Zernetz 
was cut to pieces, with the loss of six 
hundred prisoners, among whom was 
the young Prince de Ligne. But, as the 
Impenalists were advancing through 
the valleys ou his flanks, Lecourbe re- 
treated in the night, and next day was 
attacked by Bellegarde at Suss, whence, 
after an obstinate resistmicc, lie ivas 
driven with great loss tu the sources 
of the'^Albula. At the same time a 
general attack was made, in the valley 
of the Rhine, ou the French posts; 
but though the Imperialists were at 
first so far successful as to drive back 
the Repqblicans to Luciensteg and the 
heights of Mayenfield, yet, at the close 
of the day, they were obliged to fall 
back to their former position. 

44. This general bpbn the 

French line in the Orisons was com- 
bined with an insurrection of the pea- 
sants in their, rear and in the small 
cantons, where the desire for revenge, 
on account of the cruelties of the Re- 

ublicans during the preceding year, 

ad become extremely strong. This 
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feeling had been worked up to a per- 
fect fury l>y an attempt of the Direo- 
tory to complete the auxittai-^ forced of 
eighteen thousand men, which Switzer- 
land was bound to funiiBh, by levies 
from the militia of the different can- 
tons. Determined to combat rather 
ajgainst than for the destroyer of their 
liberties, ten thousand men took up 
arms in the small cantons and adjoin- 
ing districts of tlie Grisons, and fell 
with such rapidity upon the French 
posts in the rear, that they not only 
made themselves masters of Disentis 
and Ilnntz, but surprised the important 
bridge of Reichenau, which they strong- 
ly barricaded, thus^cutting off' all com- 
muiiicatiou between the divisions of 
Lecourbe, at the sources of t^e Albula, 
and the remainder of the army. * Had 
the attack of Hotzo mid Bellegart^ 
succeeded at the same time that this 
formidable insurrection broke out in 
their- rear, it la highly probable tliat 
Massena’s right wing would have been 
totally destroyed ; but the check of 
Hotze at Luciensteg gave the Republi- 
cans time to crush it before it had ac- 
quired any formidable consistency. 
Mabsena, aware of the vital importance 
of early, success in subdqiiig an insur- 
rection, acted with the greatest vigour 
against the insurgents ; Menai'd moved* 
towards Reichenau, which was aban- 
doned at his apj^oacb, and pursued j 
the peasants to llantz nud Disentis. 
At this* latter place they stood firm, 
in number about six thousand; and, 
though destitute of artillei'y, made a 
desperate resistance. At leu^h, how- 
ever, they were broken, and pursued 
with great slaughter into the moun- 
taius, leaving about one thousand men 
slain on the spot. At the same time, 
Sonlt proceeded with his division to 
Schwytz, where he overthrew a l^pdy 
of peasants; and, embarking on the 
lake of Luzern, landed, in spite of the 
utmost Tesisfeiflce, at Altdorf, and cut 
to pieces a column of three thousand 
men, supported by four pieces of can- 
non, who had taken post in the defiles 
of the Reuss about that place. The 
broken remains of this division fled by 
Wasen to the valley of Schollenen, but 
there they were met and entirely dis- 


persed by Lecourbe, who, after sub- 
duing the insurrection in the Val- 
leviuitiiia, had crossed the St Gothard, 
and fallen upon the fugitives in rear. 

45. In this affair, above two thou- 
sand peasants were killed and wound- 
ed ; and such was the consternation 
excited by the military executions 
which followed, that the people of that 
pai*t ctf Switzerland made no further 
attempt, during the progress of the 
campaign, to take a pai't in hostilities. 
They saw that their e^rts w'ere of 
little avail amidst the immense miisses 
of disciplined meiJ by whom their 
country was trav^-sed ; and, sufferipg 
almost as much, in the conflicts whicli 
followed, from their friends as from 
their enemies, they resigned them- 
selves, in indignant silence, to be the 
spectators of a contest, from which 
they had nothing to hope, everything 
to fear, and which they had no power 
to prevent. These movements, how- 
ever, rendered it indispensable for the 
French to evaci^ate the Engadiue, us 
great {^rt of the troops who formed 
the Mne of defence had been drawn in- 
to the real* to quell the insurrection. 
Loison retired from Tirrano, and join- 
ed Locourbe at St Giacomo; and as 
the Imperialists, w’ho w^re now far 
advanced in liombardy, were collecting 
forces at Lugano, evidently with the 
design of seizing upon the St uothard, 
au<r8o turning the flank of Massena’s 
position, that active general instantly 
crossed the Bemar3ine, and desccntliug 
the Misocco, advanced to Bellinzona, 
in order to protect the extreme right 
of his interior line, w'hich nested on the 
St Gothard, the lake of IJui ich, and the 
Limmat. 

46. The Archduke, convinced that 
it was by turning the right of Massena 
in the mountains, that he would he 

I most easily forced from this strong 
line of defence, strengthened Hotze by 
fresh troops, and combined a general 
attack on Lecoi^be for the 14th May; 
The forces they brought into action 
on that day were very considerable, 
amounting to not less than thirty thou- 
sand men ; while those of Menard, 
since the greatey part of Lecourbe’s 
division had retreated to Bellinzona, 
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did not exceed fourteen thousand. 
Lucienstegy eince it fell into the hands 
of the Republicans, had been greatly 
etrengthoned; a narrow’ defile, bounded 
by the precipices of the Alps on one 
side, and a rocky eminence bathed by 
the Rhine on the other, was crossed by 
strong intrenchinenis, mounted with a 
foiTuidable artillery; but the intelli- 
gence which the Archduke received of 
the approach of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians to support his army, who had 
already arriv|d in Oallicia^ deteimiued 
him without delay to commence offen- 
sive operations. Svccordingly, on the 
12th May, the colymns were every- 
where put in motion on the mountains, 
and two days aftemards tliis impoi’tant 
post was attacked. The assailants wei*e 
divided into four columns; one was 
destined to engage the attention of the 
enemy by a false attack in front ; the 
second to make a circuit by the Alps 
of Mayenfeld, and descend on the in- 
trench ments in rear; a third to cross 
the Suvisir Alps; ai^ the fourth, to 
which the cavaliy and artillery were 
attached, to assail the pass caTle<f« the 
Slapiner Joch. Hotze commanded in 
person the attiick in front, while Jel- 
lachich directed the other columns. 
After twelve hours of fatiguing march, 
the latter succeeded in bringing his 
troops in rear to attack the inlircnch- 
ments. SVhen the animating sound of 
their huiTa was heard, Hotze pressed 
forward to assail tlie works in front, 
and, after a stout resistance, the bar- 
riers were burst open, and the fort car- 
ried, with the loss to the Republicans 
of fifteen hundred prisoners. 

47. This important success occasion- 
ed the immediate I'etreat of the French 
armies from the Orisons. Their left 
fell back by Sargans to Wallenstatt; 
the centre by the gorge of Vettis ; the 
right by Reichenau, llantz, and Disen- 
tis, into the valley of Unseni. The 
centre of the army was forced ; and 
had Bellegarde been hand to follow 
up the successes of Hotze, it would 
have been all over with the Republi- 
cans in Switzerland, As it was, they 
did not effect their retreat from the 
Orisons without su^>aiiiing a loss of 
three thousand men in prisoners alone; 


while the total loss of the Imperialists 
was only seventy-one men — an extra- 
ordinary^ bi4i well-authenticated proof 
of the immense advantage of offensive 
operations in mountain warfare, and 
the great disasters to which even the 
best troops are subjected by being ex- 
posed, when acting on the defensive, 
to the loss of their communications, 
by their adversary turning their posi- 
tion. This catastrophe obliged Massena 
to alter entirely his line of defence. 
The right wing in the Alps being 
driven back, it w'as no longer j)ossible 
to maintain the line of the lake of 
Constance and the Rhine from Stein 
to Eglisau. In cSnsequence, he fell 
back from the Rhine behind the Thur; 
Lecourbsereceived orders to evacuate 
the St Qothard, and concentrate his 
ijgirces below the Devifs Bridge, in the 
valley of the Reuse ; while the bulk of 
his army was assembled round the 
headquarters at Zurich, all the ap- 
proaches to which wore fortified with 
the utmost care. 

48. Notwithstanding the strength of 
this position, Lecourbe would have 
been unable to have maintained his 
ground with the right wing against 
the impetuops attacks of Hotze, had 
that enterprising general been support- 
fsd by Bellegarde. But the Aulic Couu- 
cil, conceiving that Italy was to be the 
theatre of decisive iterations, directed 
the latter to descend into Lombardy, 
and reinforce the army thei*e, now 
commanded by Suwarroff, leaving only 
ten thousand men to guard the Valte- 
line and gain possession of the Bt 
Gothard. In pursuance of these orders 
he crossed the Splugen, and proceeded 
by the lake of Como to Milan ; while 
Ilotze vigorously pursued the retreat- 
ing enemy in the valley of the Rhine, 
an4, everywhere drove them back to 
the Swiss fron'tiers. Encouraged by 
these successes, 'and the near japproach 
of the Russian auxiliidi^ to^ pi%h the 
war with vigour, the Archduke pub- 
lished a proclamation to the Swiss, in 
which he announced that he was about 
to enter their territory to deliver them 
from their chains, and exhorted them 
to take up arms against their oppressors. 
At the same time the Rhine was pa.s.sed 
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at all points ; a large column crossed at 
Stein, under Nauendorf : another at 
Eglisaii ; while Hotze crowed the u^er 
part of the stream in the Orisons, and 
penetrated, by the source of the Thur, 
into the Toggenberg. To prevent the 
junction of the Archduke and Hotzo, 
Massena left his intrenchments on the 
Limmat, and commenced an attack on 
the advanced guard of Nauendorf. A 
desultory action ensued, which was 
maintained with great vigour on both 
sides ; fresh troops continually can^e up 
to reinforce those who were exhausted 
with fatigue; and, though undecisive 
upon the whole, Oudinot gained a con- 
siderable advanta^ over an Austrian 
division, commanded by Petrasch, which 
was defeated with the loss of fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners. N oth withstanding that 
check, however, the object was gained; 
the Archduke marched on the following 
day towards Winterthur, while Hotze 
descended with all his forces to support 
him. The important post called the 
Steigpass was attacked at noon, and 
carried by that intrepid geneml ; while 
the Archduke effected his junction with 
the left wing of his army at Winterthur 
:md Kestenbach. Massena, upon this, 
foil back to Zurich, and the Republicans 
confined themselves to their defensive 
l->osition on the Limmat. • 

49. While the Fi'ench centre was thus 
forced back to th<jfc' interior line of de- 
fence, the right wing, under Lecourbe, 
was still more severely pressed by the 
Imperialists. No sooner had Bellegarde 
arrived in Lombardy, than Si\wm’roff* 
w'ho had now arrived and assumed the 
general command in Italy, detached 
General Haddick, with ten thousand 
men, to drive the French from the St 
Gothard. Loisou’s division, defeated at 
the Monte Cenere by Hohenzollern, re- 
tired up th^ valley of the Tessin® to 
Airolo, where it was reinforced by seve- 
ral ad^ifioijgJ battalions, in order to 
maintain the pjisSkge of the St Gothard, 
and give time for the baggage and artil- 
lery to defile to Altdorf, Overwhelmed 
by numbers Loison was at length driven 
over the snowy summit of that rugged 
mountain, through the smiling valley of 
Unsem, and down the deep descent be- 
low the Devil’s Bridge, to W asen,with the 


loss of six hundred prisoners. An Aus- 
trian brigade even chased him from 
Wasen down to Amsteg, within three 
miles of Altdorf, on the lake of Luzern ; 
but Lecourbe, justly alarmed at so near 
an approach, sallied forth from that 
place, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, and attacked them with 
such vigour, that they were obliged 
to retrace their steps in confusion up 
the whole valley of Schollenen, and 
could only prevent the irruption of 
the enemy into the vallfcy of Unsern, 
by cutting an arch of the Devil’s Bridge, 
At the same time, General Xaintrailles, 
at the head of a sflkong French division 
which Massena had despatched to the 
support of the army of Italy, attacked 
and routed a body of six thousand pea- 
sants, who had taken post at Leuk, in 
the upper Valais, and made himself 
master of Brieg, the well-know7i village 
at the foot of the Simplon. 

50. Meanwhile, the bulk of the Aus- 
trian forces were concentrated in the 
environs of Zurifh, where Massena still 
maintained, with characteristic obsti- 
nacy his defensive position. The 
French lines extended from the in- 
trenched heights of Zurich, through 
those 9f Kegensberg, and thence to the 
Rhine, in^a direction nearly parallel to 
the course of the Aar, The camp around 
Zurich was strengthened bvAhe most 
fortyiidable redoubts, at which the army 
had laboured for above a month ; while 
the whole country by which it could 
he approached, situated between the 
Glatt, the Limmat, and the Aar, filled 
with wooded heights, and intersected 
by precipitous ravines, presented the 
greatest obstacles to an attacking army. 
On the 5th June, the Archduke, having 
assembled all his forces, assailed him 
along the whole line. The chief weight 
of his attack was directed against Mae- 
8ena*fl centre and right. At the latter 
point, Hotze gained at first what seem- 
ed an important success ; his advanced 
posts even penettated into the suburbs 
of Zurich, and carried the whole in- 
trenchments which covered the right 
of the army. But before the close of 
the day, Soult, coming up with the re- 
serve, regained t^e lost ground, and 
forced back the ImperiaUsts^ after a 
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desperate struggle, to the ground they 
had occupied at the commencement of 
the action. The combat, at the same 
time, raged in the centre with uncertain 
success ; and at length the Archduke, 
seeingthc repulse of Hotze, and deeming 
the Zurichberg the decisive point, de- 
tached General Wallis, with a portion of 
the reserve, to renew the attack, while the 
Prince of Loirainc made a aimultfeeous 
efibrt on the side of the Attisbei’g. 
Wallis at first made a great impression, 
carried the fitrm of Zurichberg, and, 
jvfber a vehement jstmggle, arrived at 
the palisades of the intrench men ts ; but 
Massena, seeing the ganger, flew to the 
spot at the head of a column of grena- 
diers, and assailed the Imjterialists in 
flank, while a tremendouH fire of grape 
and muskctiy from the summit of the 
works tore down the foremost of their 
i-anks.' Notwitlistauding all their ef- 
Jorts, the Austrians were unable to force 
the intrench ments ; Uotze himself was 
severely wounded ; and, after a bloody j 
conflict, they rctiredtover the Qlatt, ; 
leaving three thousand killfd and 
wounded on the field of battle. • 

51 . N oway s discouraged by this check, 
the Archduke, after a day’s I’epose, made 
arrangements for a renewal of /he at- 
tack ; and, taught by cxiierieuce, adopt- 
ed such dispositions as mnsl have in- 
sured success. Jieftfi’e daybreak on the 
morning of the 6th, two column^, of 
eight thousand men each, were destined 
to assault the Zurichberg and the Wip- 
cheugerberg, while all the left, the re- 
sen'e, and part of the centime, were to 
suj[»port theii' attack. But Massena, ap- 
lu'ebeiisive «f the result, retreated dur- 
ing the night, defiled over the bridges 
of Zurich and Wettingen, and took post, 
between Luzern and Zurich, on Mount 
Albis, a rocky ridge stretching from the 
hike of Zurich to the Aar, in a position 
even stronger than the one be had left. 
The retreat was effected without loss 
under cover of night; but the great 
arsenal of Zurich, contidumg a hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon, and immense 
warlike stores, fell on the day following 
into the hands tjf the Imperialists. The 
evacuation of the intrenched camp at 
Zurich drewr after it <he dissolution of 
the forces of the Swdss Confederacy in 
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the interest of France. The battalions 
of Berne and Soleure, already much 
we&kened desertion, were entirely 
dissolved by that event; w'hile those 
of Zuiich and Turgovia, menaced with 
military execution on their dwellings 
if they continued longer with the ene- 
my, made haste to abandon a cause of 
which they wera already ashamed in 
their hearts. In a week the battalions 
of the Pays de Vaud, and a few hun- 
dreds of the most ardent of the Zu- 
rich democrats, alone remained of the 
eighteen thousand auxiliaries firat £is- 
sembled under the tricolor standard. 
At the same time, the ]>rovi8ional gov- 
ernment of Helvetia* no longer in safety 
in Luzern, set off fi)r Berne; the long 
file o{ its damages excited the ironical 
contempt of the peasantry, still ardently 
attached to the institutions of their fa- 
thers, in the rural districts through 
which they passed. 

52. The details which have now 
been given of the campaign of tho AI]w, 
though hardly intelligible to those who 
have not traveraed tho country, or stu- 
died the positions with care in an ex- 
cellent map, ofifer the most remarkable 
spectacle, in a military point of view, 
wliich* the revolutionary war had yet 
exhibited. From the 14th May, when 
•the attack on the fort of Luciensteg 
commenced, to the fith June, when the 
j intrenched camp a^Zurich wan aban- 
I doned, was nothing but one continual 
combat, iu a vast field of battle, extend- 
ing from the snowy summits of the Alps 
to the qjiifluence of the great streams 
which flow from their perennial foun- 
tains. Posterity will hardly Mieve that 
gi*eatarmiescouldbemaiutained in such 
a situation, and the same unity of opera- 
tions communicated to a line one hun- 
dred and fifty miles long, exteudingfrom 
Belltinzuna to Bdle, acix>8^ the highest 
mountains in Europe, ns to a small body 
bf men manccuvriug on Hj^ynoiit favour- 
able ground for military operations. 
The consumption of human life during 
these actions, prolonged for twenty days 
— the forced marches by which they 
were succeeded — ^the sulierings and pri- 
vations which the troops on both sides 
endured — ^tho efforts necessary to find 
provisions fur large bodies in those in- 
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hospitable regions, in many of wliich 
the traveller or the chainuis*huuter can 
often hardly find a footir^g, c<dmbini!d 
to render iJiis warfare both the moat 
memorable and the most animating 
which had occurred since the fall of the 
Roman empire. 

53. While success was thus attending 
the Imperial standards on the Rhine 
and the Alps, events of a still more de- 
cisive ohartictcr occurred on the Italian 
pi ain s. A fe w days after the important 
buttle of Magnauo, twenty thou.sand 
Russians, under ISuwarrodj joined the 
Impend army, still encamped on the 
shores of the .iliucio. Thus were the 
forces of the uorthf for the first time 
since the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, brought into collision ^•ith those 
of the south, and that desperate contest 
begun which was destined to inflict such 
terrible wounds on both empires; to 
wrap in flames the towers of the Krem- 
lin, to bring the Tartars of the desert 
to the shores of the Seine, and ultimate- 
ly to establish a new balance of power 
m Europe, by arraying all its forces 
under the banners either of Asiatic des- 
potism or Europoau ambition. The 
Emperor Paul, who now entered, wdth 
all the charact(‘ristic impejuosity of his 
character, into the ' alliance against 
Eraiice, had embraced the most exten-* 
sive and visionary ideas as to the ulte- 
rior measures whiJii should be adopted 
upon the overthrow of the French i*e- 
volutionary power. He laboured to ac- 
ooinidisli tho formation, not only of a 
cordial league between all the sovereigns 
of Europe, to stop the pr(.»gress of an- 
archy, but of a system which should 
efl’ect tho resto^ition of all the poten- 
tates and interests which had been sub- 
verted by tho French aims, and the 
closing of the great schism between tho 
Greek and Catholic Churches, wlpch 
had so long divided the Christian world. 
He w^. ^ven so far as to contemplate 
the udTon oT'tl?b"Catholica and Protes- 
tants, the stilling of all the controver- 
sies which distracted the latter body, 
and the assemblege of the followers 
of Chri.st, of whatever denomination, 
under the banners of one Catholic 
Church, Captivating ideas, which will 
never cease to attract the euthusiastio 


and benevolent imevery age, but which 
the experienced observer of human 
events will dismiss to the regions of 
imagination, and class with the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, or the probable 
extinction of death which amused tho 
reveries of Condorcet. 

54. The troops thus brought against 
the Republicans, though very different 
fi'om the soldiers of Eylau and Boro- 
dino, were still formidable by their 
discipline, their enthusiasm, and their 
stubborn valour. Theii^ cavalry, in- 
deed, was po«>rly equipped, and their 
artillery inferior in i&ill and science to 
that of the Frcncly but their infantry, 
strong, hardy, ancT resolute; yielded to^ 
none in Europe in the energy and ob- 
stinacy so essential to military success. 
hHeld-marKbal Stjwaruoff, who com- 
manded them, and now as.sumerl the 
general direction of the allied army, 
though the singularity of his mauner 
and the extravagance of his ideas in 
some i)articulars have detracted, in the 
estimation of foiyigners, from his well- 
earned jeputatiou, was yet unquestion- 
ablyone of the most remarkable gene- 
rals of the last age. Impetxious, onthii- 
siastic, and impassioned, brave in con- 
duct, invincible in resolution, endowed 
with tfie confidence and ardour which 
constitute* the soul of the conqueror, 
rather than the vigilance or foi*esight 
which are requisite to the general, ho 
was* better fitted to sweep over tho 
world with the fierce tempest of Scy- 
thian war, than to conduct the long 
and cautious contests which civilised 
nations maintain with each other. No 
ra?m ever understood so wpll the pecu- 
liar chiu’actcr of the troops he was 
called to command, or tumeJ to such 
good account that ardent spirit and 
mingled enthusiasm and superstition 
which distinguish the Sclavonic charac- 
ter, His favourite W'eapon was the 
bayonet ; his system of war incessant 
and vigorous attack ; and his gi'cat ad- 
vantage the impression of superiority 
and invincible power which a long 
course of success under that method 
bad taught to his soldiera The firtt 
orders he gave to General Chastelar, 
chief of the staff to the Imperialists, 
were singularly charaoteristic, both of 
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his temper of miud and system of tac- 
tics. That general having proposed a 
reconnoissance, the marshal answered 
■warmly, “ Reconnoissance ! I am for 
none of them ; they are of no use but 
to the timid, and to inform the enemy 
that you are approaching. It is never 
difficult to find your opponents when 
you really wish it. Form column; 
charge bayonet ; plunge into the centre 
of the enemy : these are my reconn ois- 
sauces;" words which, amid some ex- 
aggeration, jinfold more of the real 
genius of war than is .generally sup- 
posed. • 

55. Pierx’e Alexis 'jjp'asiltowich, Count 
Suwarroff, was bom in 1730 atSuskoi, 
in the Ukraine ; so that, when he took 
the field against the French in 1799, he 
was already sixty-nine years of age. 
His father was an officer, and sent him 
early to the school of young cadets at 
St Petersburg. At the age of seventeen 
he entered the army, and made his first 
campaign against the Swedes in 1748. 
But his encigy and ^valour was soon 
called to a greater theatre, an<yu com- 
bating the Prussians under the ftreat 
Frederick during the Seven Years’ War, 
lie found an enemy alike worthy of his 
imitation, and fit to arouse his rivalry. 
Ho took an active part in the terrible 
battle of Cunnersdorf, where^the invin- 
cible steadiness of j^he Russian troops 
first becitme known to all Europe, and 
was with the detachment which after- 
wards gained possession of Berlin. He 
distinguished himself subsequently in 
severa) lesser affairs in the same war, par- 
ticularly at Landsberg, near Schweid- 
nitz, when made General Corbidre 
and a considerable body of tlie Prussians 
prisonei^. On the conclusion of peace 
between the cabinets of St Potersbuig 
and Berlin in 176C, he returned to his 
own country, where he was soon pro- 
moted to the rank of colonel, which 
was ere long exchanged for that of 
brigadier-general. 

. 56. His genius for^militaiy affairs 
having now become known to the war- 
office at St Petersbui'g, he was employ- 
ed, when hostilities next broke out, in 
more important commands. In 1768 
lie. commanded a briffl^© which, in the 
first Polish war, took Cracow by assault; 
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and by the rapidity of its marches, and 
the ability with which if was conducted, 
reudered the most essential service dur- 
ing the campaign. When the Turkish 
war broke out in 1773, he was intrusted 
with the command of a separate corps, 
with which he swam across the Danube, 
attacked and beat the enemy in two 
encounters, and gained a victory at 
Hirsova. Soon after, under Kamiu8ki’.s 
orders, he contributed to the decisive 
victory of Korlidgie; and in 1782 effect- 
ed the reduction of the Nogay Tailars, 
who ha^l revolted against the govern- 
ment of Catlierine. War having again 
broken out with the Turks in 1785, he 
was unexpectedly %ittacked by a large 
body of Osmaiili horse, in the town of 
Kinburnf when his corps, dispersed in 
the Adjoining country, could ill con- 
centrate, and in consequence they gain- 
ed at first great suceess over one of his 
generals. Instead of showing any agi- 
tation when- the news arrived, he went 
instantly to church, caused ‘^Te Deiim” 
to be chanted as for a decisive victory, 
in which he feiwently joined ; and hav- 
ing meanwhile collected a small body 
of troops, he sallied forth when the 
service was concluded, attacked the 
enemy, who^wei’e alrejuly approaching 
in strength, and, by the vehemence of 
uhia onset, drove them back to a consi- 
derable distance. In the middle of his 
success, however, hd^was wounded, and 
Ills soldiers, discouraged by the disap- 
pearance of their beloved commander, 
again foil into oonfusion and fled, upon 
which Suwarroff leapt from the litter 
in whiefa be was carried, mounted bleed- 
ing as he was on horseback, and ex- 
claiming, “My children, I am still alive," 
again led them against the enemy, The 
attack was now so vigorous that the 
Turks were driven down to the water’s 
edg^, and all killed or taken, to the 
number of six thousand men. 

57. Shortly after this glorious ex- 
ploit, he took part in 

the siege of Ocziikoff, on which memor- 
i able occasion he commanded the right 
I wing of the army, and received a severe 
i wound in the neck, and was soon after 
nearly killed by the blowing-up of a 
powder magazine. These injuries con- 
fined him for some months to bed. In 
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1789, however, being recovered from 
his wouinis, he again commanded a di- 
vision of the Muscovites on the Danube^ 
and gained the brilliant victory of Fok- 
Bchiiny. Shortly after, the Turks hav- 
ing received immense reinforcements, 
the Grand Vizier advanced at the head 
of a hundred thousand men against the 
Austrian army under Cobourg, which 
was reduced by sickness and the losses of 
the campaign to eighteen thousand com- 
Uatants. Their destruction appeai*ed in- 
evitable ; for the Osmanlis, who had en- 
tirely surrounded the Austrian general, 
had reg.'iiued all their ancient audacity, 
ami confidently anticipated his immedi- 
ate surrender. But Stfworrofl* no sooner 
beard of his danger than he flew at the 
head of ten thousjuid Russian.^ to^his 
relief ; and, skilfully concealiiig his 
march from the enemy, c6mbiiied his 
jxttack with Gobourg with such ability, 
that he gained a complete victory. The 
victorious Russian.? immediately in- 
vested Ismael, which was can’ied by 
btoi’in after a dreadful struggle, in which 
twelve thousand of the victoi's,^ and 
twenty-four thousand of the vanquish- 
ed, fell. The booty was immense; but 
Suwarroff, without retaining an article 
to liiiriself, surremlered his jrhole shiu’c 
to lii.s soldiers. His despatch to the 
Empress announcing this triumph was 
laconic and clnu'acteristic — “ Mother,* 
Ismaul is at your feft.” 

The conquest of l*olaiid and sack 
of Praga, which was the next achieve- 
ment of the conqueror of Ismael, has 
affixed a darker spot on his memory, 
for the carnage was terrific, and fell in 
great pai*t on the citizens. Yet, even 
cm that dreadful day, when the Vistula 
ran rod with Christian blood, and Po- 
land expiated the popular insanity of 
five centuries, impartial justice mu.?t 
admire the skill of his design, the irre- 
sistible fury of his attacks, the iron 
aim wh^i.fjgrnynatod a war and ex- 
tingnisitfed a naflMii in a single day. 
“ You know,’* said Catherine, in reply 
to his despatch announcing this deci- 
sive triumph, “ that I never promote 
an officer before his turn ; I am in- 
capable of doing injustice to his senior ; 

* Tljo usual expression of the soldiers in ad- 
dressing the Empress. 


but you have made yourself field-mar- 
shal by the conquest of Poland." 
Shortly after, the Empress died ; and 
Suwarrotf, who had the most profound 
veneration for her, was far from being 
equally submissive to her successor 
Paul, whose minute and peremptory 
regulations about the soldier's dress, 
proved exceedingly vexation.? to the 
old field^ai*shjil. “Hair-powder," said 
he, “ is not gun])owder, and pig- tails to 
the hair are not bayonets." These, and 
a variet3’' of similar sallies, ^occasioned 
his hauisbmeiit from the court ; but 
the army loudly murftmred at bis dis- 
grace, and, on the I^’eakiug out of tho 
war with France in 1799, he was al- 
most as a matter of course placed at 
the head of the anny. 

.'>9. Siiwarroff was not only a general 
^ of tho very highest ol der, hut he was 
a man of a character and turn of mind 
peculiar to Russia, and which belong 
perhaps exclusively to tlie Sclavonic 
rac,e. He united, in the most eminent 
degree, the enthus'^istic ardour with the 
nice perception and address in manner 
whiefiMistinguisheH that great family 
of mankind. Eminently national in 
his ideas and attachments, he often af- 
fecjted tjie dress, liabit,?, and manners 
of his Tartar ancestors ; and the bizarre 
^contrast wWich this afi’orded to tho re- 
finements of a luxuiious court jud ele- 
gant pobility, frequently gave occasion 
ameng foreigners to misconception and 
8uri)riso, But althpugh, to maintain 
his influence over his troops, to whom 
such peculiarities were inexiirossibly 
dear, he retained these habits, he had 
the whole diplomatic finesse of tho 
Russian in his character. He was 
highly educated, polished in his man- 
ners, could speak and write seven lan- 
guages with facility, had reiid much, 
especially on the art of war, and no one, 
when necessary, could assume a more 
refined and courtly address. When 
introduced to the Empres.? Catherine, 
he often, to amuse her, spoke at first 
in the uncouth strains of the soldiers, 
and sometimes like a mere buflbon ; but 
when she said, “Come now, general, 

I we have had enough of this, let us pro- 
ceed to business, "•no one brought for- 
ward more lucid views, or more clearly 
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etnick at the essential points of the 
subject. He had the greatest admiru* 
tion of Naptdcon, and was peculiarly 
captivated by the vehemence and dar- 
ing of his campaign in Italy, which was 
entirely in accoi;^ance wdth his own 
fiery temperament in war. Alone, per- 
haps, of all the statesmen and warriors 
in Europe, he saw the necessity of 
straining every neiwe to arrestf his dan- 
gerous ascendancy. In 1797, he said 
to General Koves, “They should in- 
stantly sen j me to combat Buonaparte; 
if not, he will ere long pass over the 
body of Qcrmahy, and ivill end by 
coming to seek u.’^at our hearths.*’ 

60. No general, in ancient or modem 
times, understood better the spirit of 
the soldier and the moi'al incitements 
which have so material an influence in 
war. He had also, like Alexander mid 
Hannibal, that great quality which is 
perhaps of still higher importance in 
gaining their aflTecfcions, a constitution 
of iron, and a patience under privation 
which enabled him* to share without 
difficulty all their hardships. Often, 
w'hen provisions were scarce, In pro- 
claimed a fast for a day, telling his 
soldiere that their sins called for such 
a mortification ; and it was cheerfully 
obeyed, for he set the first example of 
abstaining from food dui*ftig the jire-# 
scribed period hhnself. Like Napo- 
leon, he frequently shared ilie Bo|j,lier*s 
bivouac, and partook of his fare he 
marched on foot with the infantry, 
rode at the head of the cavalry, labour- 
etl in the trenches with the pioneers, 
and often strove to pull a gun out of 
the mud j\dth the artillerymen. To 
inspire confidence in his men was his 
great object. When the Grand Vi25ier 
threatened him with an immediate at- 
tack at Uimiiiski, and the danger was 
imminent, as the Austrians under Co- 
bourg had not yet arrived, seeing that 
two hours must elapse before the ac- 
tion commenced, he retired to a warm 
bath after his dispositions were made, 
and when the intelligence arrived that 
the heads of the Austrian columns were 
in view, he .came out, dressed in pre- 
sence of the soldiers, and led them to 
the attack. And whif»n his leading files 
were repulsed at the foot of the St 


I Gothard by the French posted in the 
rocks, he desired a grave to be dug, 
Ind oiKler#d his soldiers to place him 
in it, for he would not survive his chil- 
dren’s discomfiture. He was perhaps 
the only general, after Marlborough, 
recorded in history, who never sus- 
tained a defeat; a fact which speaks 
volumes as to his military capacity, 
for none ever exceeded him in the dar- 
ing and hardihood of his attacks. 

Ul. Fearless and impetuous in con- 
vei'Kation as action, the Russian veteran 
made no secret of the ultimate designs 
with which his imperial master had 
entered into the WiU*. To restore eveiy- 
thing to the statd in which it was be- 
fore the French Revolution broke out ; 
to o^veiiKiru the new republics, re-estab- 
lish, without exception, the dispossess- 
ed princes,* restrain univer.sally the 
spread of revolutionary ideas, punish 
the author-s of fresh disturbances, and 
substitute for the cool policy of calcu- 
lating interest, a frank, generous, dis- 
interested system, was the only way, 
he constantly maintained, to put down 
effectually the Gallic iism’pution. Tho 
Austrian officera, stiirtlcd at such novel 
ideas, carefully reported them to the 
cabinet of yienn% where they excited 
no small disquietude. To expel the 
French from the whole Ihilian peniu- 
snla, and, if possible, raise up an effec- 
tual ban-ier againft any future incur- 
sions in that quarter from their ambi- 
tion, was, indeed, a favourite object of 
their policy ; but it was no part of 
their Resigns to sanction n universal 
restitution of the xiossessions acquired 
since the commencement of tbc war, 
or exchange the distant and rebellious 
province of Flanders for tlje rich and 
submissive Venetian territories adjoin- 
ing the Hereditary Stjvtea, and afford- 
ing them at all times a secure entniuce 
into the Italian iflaius. Hence a secret 
jealousy and distrurt i^efi dj lj arose 
between the coalescSSHpowers ; and ex- 
perienced observers already began to 
predict, from the very rapidity of the 
success with which their arms were at 
first attended, the evolution of such 
causes of discord as would ultimately 
lead to the dissolution of the confedc- 
I'acy, 
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G2. The plan of operations concerted 
between the Archduke and Suwjirroff 
was to sepai'atc entirely tile Ei'euch^ 
nrinies of Switzerland and Italy, and 
to combine the movements of the two 
allied annies by the conquest of the 
Italian Alps, Lonibai-dy, and Piedmont, 
in order to jjenetrate into France on its 
most defenceless side, by the Vosges 
mountains and the defiles of the Jui*a 
— the same quarter on which the great 
invasion of 1814 was afterwards eifect- 
od. It was oil this principle that they 
maintained so vigorous a contest under 
llellegardo and Hotze, in the Valde- 
vaiitina and the Grisons ; and by their 
huccesaos the right ^ing of Massena 
“WHS forced to retire : the ImperiJilists 
were interposed in a salient anlfle Jbe- 
tween the Republican armies, and the 
onu of these thrown back on the line 
of the Po, the other on that of the 
Aar. Moreau succeeded Sclierer in 
the command of the army of Italy at 
this momentous crisis, lie found it 
reduced by sickness and the sword to 
twenty-eight thousand combatants ; 
and, after a vain attempt to maintam 
the line of the Oglio, the troops retired 
towards Milan, leaving tlie immense 
military stores and ^eser^j^|e artillery 
parks at Cremona to the conquerors ; 
while a bridge equipage, which was de- 
hccndiiig the Miucio from Mantua, 
with a view to gaii^the Po, also fell 
into the hands of the Allies. 

68. Moreau, finding himself cut off 
frf»m his connection witli Mjwsena in 
tlie Alps, and being unable to face the 
Allies in the plains of Lombaray, re- 
solved to retire towanls tlie mountains 
of Genoa, in order to facilitate his junc- 
tion with Macdonald, who had received 
orders to evacuate ^e Parthenopoion 
republic, niid retire upon the Apen- 
nines. Mantua was blockaded ; and fUl 
the frontier towns of the Cisalpine re- 
public i^re ^jandoned to their own re- 
sources. Soon olft?!', Peschiera was in- 
vested, Ferrara besieged, and Brescia 
summoned. Kray, to whom the right 
wing was intrusted, cfU'ried the latter 
tow n without opposition ; and the gar- 
rison, eleven hundred strong, who had 
retired into the castle, soon after sur- 
rendered at discretion. The French now 


retired behind the line of the Adda, a ra- 
pid stream, which, descending from the 
lake of Lecco, runs in a deep and swift 
torrent, over a surface of twenty-four 
leagues, to the Po. The right bank is 
almost everywhere so lofty as tb com- 
mand the left ; and the bridges at Lec- 
co, Cassano, Lodi, and Pizzighitone are 
dcfejided either by fortified towns or 
strong U^es-de-pont On the 25th April 
the Allies approached this formidable 
line ; and a sharp skirmish ensued he- 
ween the Russians, under frinco Ba- 
GRATHiON, destined to meet a glorious 
deatli on the field of Bbrodino, and the 
Pi'euch, before the ^’alls of Lecco, in 
W'hich the former were repulsed ; com- 
mencing thus a contest which was 
never destined to be finally extinguish- 
ed till the Russian standards waved on 
^the heights of Montmartre. 

64. Suwarroff left twenty thousand 
men, under Kray, to besiege Peschiera 
n9id blockade Mantua, and prepared to 
foi'ce the passage of the Adda. To 
frustrate this intention, Moreau accu- 
mulated Ij^ia troops in masses on that 
X>art oi^the river which seemed chiefly 
threatened. But while actively en- 
gaged in this design, the Austrian di- 
vision of General Ott succeeded in 
throwing over a bridge during the 
might at Trt.zzo, and before morning 
his whole troops ha»i crossed ^vor to 
the r^ht; while, at the same time, 
Wukassowich surprised the passage at 
Brivio. The Freuch^liue was thus di- 
vided into three parts ; and Seruriei-’s 
division, eight thousand strong, whiish 
formed the extreme left, was not only 
cut off from all support, but •even from 
receiving any orders from the I'emain- 
der of the army. The divisions of Ott 
and Zoph commenced a furious attack 
on Grenier's men, and, alter a brave 
resistance, drove them back towards 
Milan, with a loss of two thousand four 
hundred men, including eleven hun- 
dred prisoners ; while Serurier, whose 
division wjis entiwly isolated by the 
passage of Wukassowich at Brivio, took 
post at Verderio, in a strong position, 
determined to defend himself to the 
lost exti’emity. Guillet, with the bri- 
gade under his orders, who was retuiii- 
ing from the Valteline, escaped destruo- 
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tion by embarking on the Lake of Como, 
steering for Menagio, and making his 
way to the Lake of Lugano by the 
beautiful valley, so well known to tra- 
vellers, which loads from that place to 
Porle^a. By remaining in his position 
at Verderio while the allied army was 
advancing, Sonnier necessarily was 
soon enveloped by their columns; 
evincing thus rather the coiA’age of a 
soldier who disdains to retire, than 
tho conduct of an officer who knows 
how to ejtricate his men from diffi- 
culties. Ke was soon surrounded on 
all sides by the Imperialists ; and, after 
an honourable r^istance, finding his 
retreat cut off, and the assailants triple 
his own force, laid down his ai*ms with 
seven thousand men. At the same 
time, Afelas carried the tHe‘de-pont at 
Casaano, and pursued the fugitives^ 
with such vigour that he passed the 
bridge pell-mell with them, and pushed 
on before night to Gorgonzale, on tMte 
road to Milan. 

65. The situation of the French was 
now ill the highest degree cr^'tical. In 
these engagements they had los*' above 
eleven thousand men, and could now, 
even with all the reinforcements which 
they received, hardly muster in their 
retreat twenty thoujsand to meet the 
great army of the Allies, •above sixty 
tliousjyid strong, *which was advancing 
in pursuit. In these disastroijB cir- 
c\im3tanccd, Milan was abandoned, and 
the army witbdrg.wn behind the Tes- 
sino. Suwarroff, the same day, made 
his triumphal entry into that capital, 
amidst the transports of the Catholic 
and aristocratic pariy, and the loud ap- 
plause of the multitude, who greeted 
him with the same acclamations which 
they had lavished, on asimilar occasion, 
on Napoleon three years before. The 
Republican army, having left a garri- 
son of two thousand men in the castle, 
moved slowly in two columns towards 
Turin in' deep dejection, and heavily 
burdened with the numerous families 
compromised by the Revolution, who 
now pursued their mournful way to- 
wards the frontiers of France. 

C6. Nothing now remained to Mor- 
eau but to retire to^such a position, as 
might enable him to rally to his stan- 


dards the yet unbroken army which 
Macdonald was bringing up from the 
CsoutliRof tFhe peninsula. For this pur- 
pose ho divided his forces into two 
columns, one of which, under his own 
command, escorting the parks of artil- 
lery, the baggage, and military chest 
took the i^oad to Turin, while the other, 
consisting of the divisions of Victor 
and Laboissi^re, moved towards Ales- 
sandria. with a view to occupy the de- 
files of the Bochetta and the approaches 
to Genoa. Having effected the evacu- 
ation of the town and the arsenal of 
Turin, provided for the defence of the 
citadel, in which he left a gairison of 
three thousand ‘men, under Gcntjral 
Fiorilla, and secured the communica- 
tiops With the adjacent passes of the 
Alps, the French general moved the 
remainder of his army into the plain 
between the Po and the Tanaro, at the 
foot of the northern slope and prin- 
cipal debmiehes of the Apennines, where 
I they encircle the Bay of Genoa and join 
the Maritime Alps. This position, — ex- 
tending only overa front of four leagues, 
supported on the right by Alessandria, 
and on the left by Valence, affording 
the means of manccuvring either on 
the Bormi^a or the Po, aud covering at 
once the roads from Asti to Turin and 
Coni, and those from Acqui to Nizza 
and Savona, — 'was better adapted than 
any other that coifld have been selected 
to enable tho Republicans to maintain 
their footing in Italy, until they were 
reinforced by the anny of Macdonald, 
or received assistance from the interior 
of France. 

07. Master of all the plain of Lom- 
bardy, tuid at the head of an over- 
whelming force, Suwarroff did not 
evince that activity in pursuing the 
bi^ken remaius of his adversary which 
loight have been expected from the 
general vigour of his character. For 
above a week he gjje Jiijftaglf up to 
festivities at Milan, trfiile^an arniyluird- 
ly a third of his. own was in full retreat, 
by diverging columns, before him. At 
length, finding his active disposition 
wearied with triumphal honours, he 
set out for Alessandria, leaving Latter- 
man to blockade the castle of Milan 
with four thousand men. At the same 
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time drci, Novi, Peschiei-a, and P’zzig- 
hitoiie surrendered to the Allies, with a 
hundred pieces of cannon, t^^ntjf guut 
boats, a siege equipage, and immense 
stores of ammunition and provisions ; 
an advant/ige which enabled Kray to 
draw closer the blockade of Mantua, 
and despatch Hohenzullei’u to assist at 
the siege of the castle of Milan.. On the 
9th the Allies reached Tortona, blew 
open the gates and drove the French 
into the citadel ; while their advanced 
posts were piwhed to San Juliano, Garo- 
fulo, and Novi. Meanwhile, though a 
reinforcement of six thousand Russians 
arrived at Tortoiia, Mt)reau remained 
iirm in his position b^iind the Po and 
the Tanaro. To divei’t his attention, 
the Russian general extended kis left 
from Novi to Serravalle and Gftvi, 
threatening thereby his communica- 
tions with Genoa and France ; but this 
was a mere feint, intended to mask his 
real design, which w^aa to cross the Po, 
turn Moreau’s loft, and force him to a 
general and decisive action. 

CS. The right, or southern bank of 
the Po, fi*om the junction of the Ta- 
naro to Valence, is more lofty than the 
north mi, which is low, marshy, and 
approachable only on dykes. Bomo 
laige islands opposite Mugarone hav- 
ing afforded facilities for the passage, 
liO-senberg, who commanded one of 
SuwaiToll'’s division* directed against 
Valence, was induced, by his militaiy 
ardour, to attempt to cross it in that 
quarter. In the night of the 11th, he 
tlirew six thousand men across the 
T)rincipal arm into a wooded, i^and, 
from whence they shortly passed over, 
some by swimming, others by wading, 
with the water up to their armpits, 
and took possession of the village of 
Mugarone. Moi-eau no sooner heard 
of this descent, than he directed ap 
overwhelming force to the menaced 
point ; the Russians, vigorously attack- 
ed ill th^jflRTgti, * icre soon compelled 
to retire ; in vain they formed squares, 
and, under Prince Rosenbei'g and the 
Archduke Constantine, defended them- 
selves with the characteristic braveiy 
of their nation ; assailed on every side, 
and tom to jiieces by a murderous fire 
of grape-shot, they were driven back, 


first into the island, then across to the 
northern bank, with the loss of eight 
hundred killed and wounded, four 
pieces of cannon, and seven hundred 
prisoners. No sooner was Suwarroff 
informed of the first success of Rosen- 
berg’s attack, than he pushed forward 
two tlivisions to support him, while 
another was a(wanced towards Maren- 
go to effect a diversion ; but the bad 
success of the enterprise, which failed 
because it w'as not combined with suf- 
ficient support at the first, rendered it 
necessary that they thould Be recalled, 
and the allied army w^is concentrated 
anew in the iiitrenclmd camp of Garo- 
falo. A few days affer this, Suwairoff’ 
raised his camp at Ban Juliano, with 
the design of crossing the Po near 
Casa Tenia, and marching upon Sesia. 
The attempt was not attended with 
‘decisive success. A warm action en- 
i sued between the division of Victor, 
which had crossed the Boimida near 
Alessandria, and the Russian advanced- 
guard, nine thousaiyi strong, under the 
ordere of Generals Bngrathion and 
Liisigntn.* Victory was long doubt- 
ful, and although the French were at 
length forced to retreat under shelter 
of the cannon of Alcssandi’ia, the de- 
monstration led to no serious impres- 
f^on at the thne on the position of the 
Republican general. ^ 

69. Tired with tne unsatisActoiy 
nature* of these mancuvures, Suwan'olf 
resolved to march with the bulk of his 
forces upon Turin, wfiere the vast ma- 
gazines of artillery and military stores 
of the French army were assembled, in 
the hope that, by reducing i^ citadel, 
and occupying the plains of Piedmont 
to the foot of the Alps, the position of 
Moreau on the Po ,aiid the Tanaro 
might be rendered no longer tenable, 
from the interruption of his communi- 
cations with France. By a singular 
coincidence, not unusual in wai', at the 
very time that the Russifui marshal 
was adopting this, resolution, Moreau 
had resolved, on his part, to retire by 
Asti, upon Turin and Coni, tuid, aban- 
doning tlie line of the Ai>ennines, con- 
centrate his forces upon the inhospit- 
able ridges which qounect them with 
the Alps for the preservation of his 
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communication 'with France on the 
one hand, and with Macdonald ’ b army, 
approaching through Tuscany from the 
south of Italy, on the other. Invincible 
necessity compelled him to adopt this 
retrogTJide movement Qreat pait of 
Piedmont was in a state of insuri’cc* 
tioD : a lAi*g6 body of peasants hiid re> 
cently occupied Ceva, another had made 
themselves masters of Mondtwi, which 
closed the principjil line of retreat for 
the army, the only one then practicable 
for artillery and carriages. The recent 
success of*^the Itussians towards Ales- 
sandria led hiili to believe ‘that the 
weight of their fj|rco -was to bo moved 
in that direction, and that he would 
soon be in danger of having his com- 
inuuicati<uis with Franco cut off. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, he 
detached the division of Victor, with- 
out artillery or baggage, by the moun-* 
tain paths, t<» wards Genoa, in order to 
maintain the crest of the Apennines, 
and reinforce, when necessary, the 
army of Macdonajd, which was ap- 
proaching from Naples ; whjle he him- 
self, having first thrown three tlr)usand 
men into Alessandria, retired by Asti 
towai’ds Turin, with the design of main* 
tjiiuing himself, if possible, at Coni, the 
hist fortified place on the Ittilian side of 
the Alps, until ho receifed the pr<>* 
inised reiuforcenjents from the interior 
of Frsiice. 

70. No sooner was Suwarroff inform- 
ed of the retreat of Moreau, than he 
occupied Valence and Casale, which 
htid been abiuidoued by the Kepubli- 
cans ; and, after hayingmoved forward 
a strong tody under Schwiekowsky to 
form the investment of Alessandria, ad- 
vanced himself with the main body of 
the army towards Turin. Wukassovich, 
who commanded the advanced-guard, 
with the aid of some inhabitants of the 
town who favoured his designs, sur- 
prised one of the gates, and wpidly 
introducing his troops, compelled the 
Flench to take in the citadel. 

The fruits of this conquest were two 
hundred and sixty-one pieces of can- 
non, eighty mortars, sixty thousand 
muskets, besides an enormous quan- 
tity of ammuuitiorvand military stores, 
which had been accumulating in that 
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city ever since the first occupation of 
Italy by the arms of Napoleon This 
lgreat,str(^e, the success of which wais 
owing to the celerity and skill of the 
liussian generals, deprived Moreau of 
all his I'csources, and rendered the si- 
tuation both of his own army and that 
of Macdonald in the highest degree 
ci'itlcaL At the Sfimc time, intelli- 
gence was received of the fall of the 
castle of Milan, after four days of open 
trenches — ^an advantage which permit- 
ted the division of Hohenzollern to re- 
inforce the besieging army before Man- 
tua ; wliile the artillery was despatched 
to Toi-tona, the citadel of which was 
now closely invifeted. 

71. Unable from these ^disjisters to 
niainttfiu his ground in the basin of 
PiSdmont, Moreau now thought only 
of regaining his position on the ridge 
of the Apennines, and covering the ap- 
proaclies to the city of Genoa — the only 
rallying point where he could still hope 
toeflVeta jimctioii with Macdonald, mid 
which covered the principal line of re- 
treat for both aimies into France. For 
this purpose he retired to SuvigUano, 
having first moved forwawl an advanced 
guard, under Grouchy, to clear the road 
he wtis to follow, by retaking Mondovi 
and Ceva, into the latter of which the 
Austrijms had succeeded in throwing a 
small garrison to support the iiisui'geuts 
who had occupied.’ it. That general re- 
took Mondovi ; but all his efforts fiiilcd 
before tfie ramparts of Ceva. The clos- 
ing of the great road through this ti iwn 
rendered Moreau’s situation apparently 
hopeless. Suwarroff, with a superior 
force, was close in his rear ; the only 
route piiicticable for artillery by which 
he could regain the Apennines w'as 
I blocked up ; and he could not retire by 
the Col de Tende into France, without 
Abandoning all prospect of rejoining 
Macdonald, and leaving the army of that 
general to certain dj^^sti^gtion. From 
this desperate sitiltftiomth? Republi- 
cans were extricated by the skill and 
vigour of their chief, aided by the re- 
sources of Guilleminotand the engineer 
corps under his directions. By their 
exertions, and the indefatigable efibrts 
of one-half of the French amiy, a moun- 
tain path, leading aci'oss the A pen- 
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nines from the valley of Garessio to the 
coast of Genoa, was, in four days, render- 
ed practicable for artillery audch^‘iots;i 
and as soon os this was done, the block- 
ade of Ceva was raised, three thousand 
men were thrown as a garrison into Coni, 
which was abandoned to its own re- 
sources i and the remainder of the army, 
after a strong rear-guai-d had been post- 
ed at MuritUto to Co^rer the passage, 
defiled over the narrow and rocky path, 
and arrived in safety at Ijoauo, on the 
southern side of the mountains. No 
sooner were they arrived there than 
they formed a junction with Victor, 
who had successfully accomplished his 
retreat by Acqui, JSpegno, and Dego, 
and occupied all the passes leading to- 
wards Genoa over the Apennines; Vic- 
tor was intrusted with the Importltnt 
post of Portremoli, while the other di- 
visions placed themselves on the crest 
of the mountains from Luauo to the 
Buchetta. 

72. Suwarroff, on being informed of 
the retreat of Moreau from the plain of 
1 ‘iedmont, spread his ti'uops over its rich 
surface, and up the glens which run from 
thence into the heart of the Alps. The 
Russian divisions entered into the beau- 
tiful valleys of Suza, ISt Jean de Muuri- 
emie, and Aosta. Froilich pushed his 
advanced posts to the neighbourhood 
of Coni : Piguerol capitulated ; Suza 
surrendered at discroliou ; and the ad- 
vanced posts of the Allies, everywhere 
appeiu'iug on the summit of the Alpine 
passes, spread coiisteriiation over the 
ancient frontiers of France. At the same 
time the citadel of Turin was cfosely 
invested ; the sieges of Tortona and 
Alessandria were pushed with vigour ; 
while intelligence was received that a 
detachment, sent by Kray from before 
Mantua, had made itself master of Fer- 
rara; that a flotilla from Venice ha^ 
Mir^)rised Ravenna, and an insurrection 
Jiad broke# out in the mountainous 
parts of T(i3®iy and the Ecclesiastical 
IStates, which threatened Ancona, and 
had already wi*ested Arezzo and Lucca 
fr’om the Republicans. 

73. Thus, in less than three months 
after the opening of the campaign on 
the Adige, the French standards were 
driven back to the summit of the Alps ; 


the whole plain of Lombardy was re- 
gained, with the exception of a few of 
its strongest fortresses ; the conquests of 
Napoleon had been lost in less time 
than it had taken to make them : and 
the Republican armies, divided and dis- 
pirited, instead of carrying the thunder 
of their victorious arms over the Ital- 
ian peninsula, were reduced to a pain- 
ful and hfizardous defence of their own 
frontiers. A hundred thousand men 
vrere spread over the plain of Lombardy, 
of whom forty thousand were grouped 
under Suwarrofi* round Tiiiili. History 
has not a more brilliant or decisive 
series of triumphs to record ; and they 
demonstrate on howr flim.sy and inse- 
cure a basis the French dominion at 
that period rested ; how much it was 
dependent on the genius and activity 
of a single individual ; how inadequate 
the revolutionary government was lo 
the long-continued and sustained eflui'bs 
which wove requisite to maintain the 
contest from their own resources ; and 
how easily, by a copibined effort of all 
the powers at that critical period, when 
Napoletn was absent, and time and wis- 
dom had not consolidated tlie conquests 
of democracy, they might have been 
wrested from their gi’Jisp, and the peaco 
of Europi* established on an equitable . 
fecundation. • Rut, notwithstanding all 
1 their reverses, the JJaropean govoru- 
mciits were not as yet suthcientlyawak- 
ened to the dangers of their situation. 
Prussia still kept aloof in dubious neu- 
tndity ; Russia was not irrevocably en- 
gaged in the cause ; and Great Britain, 
as yet conflniiig her efforts to the sub- 
sidising of other powers, ha^ not de- 
scended as a principal into the field, or 
begun to pour forth, on land at least, 
those streams of blood which were 
destined to be shed before the great 
struggle was brought to a termination. 

74. These successes, great as they 
were, were yet not such as might have 
been achieved, if the Russian general, 
neglecting all minor considerations, and 
blockading only the principal fortresses, 
had vigorously followed up with his 
overwhelming force the retreating army 
of the Republicans, and driven it over 
the Maritime Alps, Unabl^ to with- 
stand 80 formidable an assailant^ they 
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must have retired within the French 
frontier, leaving not only Mantua and 
Qenon, but the army which occupied 
the Neapolitan territory, to its fate. 
This bold and decisive plan of opera- 
tions was such as suited the ardent cha- 
racter of the Russian general, and the 
one which, if left to himself, he would 
\mquestionably liave adopted ; but his 
better judgment was oveiTufed by the 
cautious policy of the Aulic Council, 
who, above all things, were desirous to 
secure a fortified frontier for their Ve- 
netian acq^iisitions, and compelled him, 
much against his will, to halt in the 
midst^f the career of victory, and be- 
siege in form the. fortresses of Lombardy. 
Something was no doubt gained by 
their reduction; but not to bo compar- 
ed with what might have been expect- 
ed if an overwhelming mass had been 
interposed between the French armiesj 
and the conquerors of Naples had been 
compelled to lay down their arms be- 
tween the Apennines and the Po.* 

75. While these disastrous events were 
in progress in. the north of the Penin- 
sula, the affairs of Fruuce were not in 
a more favourable train in its southern 
provinces. The Pfu^henopeian repub- 
lic, established at Naples in the first 
fervour of revolutionary sudoess, had 

* A RusBian oflBcor of Suwarroff’s staff fft 
this juncture wrotst to Count llosbopchin at 
Petersburgr; — “ Our glorious operations 
are thwarted by those very persons Vlio aro 
most interest eel in their success. Far from 
applauding tite brill taut triumphs of our arms, 
the cursed cabinet of Vienna seeks only to re- 
tard their marcln It iuHists that our groat 
Smvarroff aihould divide bis army, and direct 
it at once to several points, which will Siive 
Moreau from total destruction. That cabinet, 
which fears a to^rapid conquest of Ibily, from 
designs which it dares not avow, as it knows 
well those of our magnauimous Plmporor, 
lioa, by the Aulic Council, forced the Arch- 
duke Ohurles into, u state of inactivity, and 
enjoined our incompamble chief to secure his 
conquests rather than extend them ; that the 
army is to waste its time and strength in the 
siege df fortresses which would fall of them- 
selves if the PYoneli army were destroyed. 
What terrifies thorn even more than the ni- 
pidity of our conquests, is the generous x>ro- 
jeet, openly announced, of restoring to every 
one what ho has lost. Deceived by Ids min- 
isters, the Emperor Francis has, with his 
own hand, written to our illustrious general 
to pause in a Giroer of Conquest of which the 
very rapidity fills hiokwith alarm."— -Hard. 
rii. 249, 250. 
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been involved in those consequences, 
the invariable attendant on a sudden 
iconcqssioji of power to the people — 
spoliation of the rich, misery among 
the poor, de.struction of credit, and iii- 
extricablo embarrassment in the fin- 
fmces of the state. In truth, the Di- 
rectory, pressed by extreme pecuniary 
difficulties, looked to nothing so much 
in their conquests as indemnifying them- 
selves for the expenses of their expedi- 
tions, and invariably mode it the fir.st 
condition with all the revolutionary 
states which they established, that they 
should pay the costs of the war, and 
take upon them.selvea the solo support 
of the armies whicli were to defend 
them. In conformity with these in- 
structions, the first fruits of democratic 
ascendancy in Naples wore ft»und to be 
bitter in the extreme. The successive 
contributions of twelve and fifteen mil- 
lions of franca levied on the capital and 
provinces, of which mention has al- 
ready been made, excited the utmost 
dissatisfaction, which was greatly in- 
creased soon after by the exjierienccd 
insolence and rapacity of the civil agents 
of the Directory. A jirovisional gov- 
ernment was establislied, which intro- 
duced innovations that excited general 
alarm ; the Jacobin clubs speedily be- 
gan to diffuse the arrests and terror of 
revolutionary times; the national guard 
totally failed in pi'oducingaiiy efficient 
force to insure the public safety ; while 
the confiscation of the church property, 
and the abolition of its fe-stivals, spread 
dismay and horror through that large 
portibn of the population who were 
still attached to tho Catholic faith, or 
lived on its charities. These circum- 
stances speedily produced partial in- 
surrections. Cai’dinal Ruffo, in (Cala- 
bria, succeeded in exciting a revolt, and 
led to the field an army, fifteen thousand 
strong, composed of the descendants 
of the Bi‘uttians and LuccaiHans ; while 
another insurrectioif, less for- 

midable, broke out in the province of 
Apulia. But these tumultuary bodies, 
imperfectly armed, and totally undis- 
ciplined, were unable to withstand the 
vetexan troops of France. Traiii, where 
the principal force of the insurgents of 
the latter province had established 
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thempelvea, was carried by assault with 
great slatigliter ; but, on the other hand, 
iiuflb, in Calabria, defeated an attack 
on Castellucio by the demoA.*atiti bsmas 
of the new republic ; and, encouraged 
by this success, marched uito Apulia, 
whei'o his forces were soon greatly aug- 
mented, and he was reinforced by some 
regular ti-oops despatched from Sicily. 

76. Affairs were in this dangerous state 
in tlfc Neapolitan dominions, when or- 
ders reached Macdonald to evacuate, 
without loss of time, the south of Italy, 
ill or<ier to liring his army to support 
tlie Republican arms in Lombardy. He 
immediately assembled all his dispos- 
able forces, and aftenhaving left gand- 
sons in fort St Elmo, Capua, and Gaeta, 
set off for Rome at tbe head ol^twenty 
thousand men. His retreat, conducted 
with great rapidity and skill, was ex- 
posed to serious dangers. The pea-i 
Ran try, informed by the English cruisers 
of the disasters experienced by the 
Fi'onch in Upper Italy, broke out into 
insurrection in every quarter. Duhesme 
left Apulia in open revolt, and had a 
constant fight to maintain before ho 
reached Capua ; a few hundred English 
landed at Salerno, and, aided by tbe 
jieasautry, advanced to Vietri and Ca»- 
tel-a-Mare ; while the insurgents of the 
Roman and Tuscan states, becoming 
daily more audacious, interrupted all 
the coniniunicationq^with the north of 
Italy. Notwithstaudingthese menacing 
circumstances, Macdonald effected his 
retreat in the best order, and without 
sustaining any serious loss. He ar- 
rived at Rome on the 16th, where he 
reinforced his army by the divisions of 
Grenier, continued his route by Acqua- 
pendente to Florence, whore he rallied 
to his standards the division of Gau- 
thier and Montrichard, who were in 
the environs of Pistoia and Bologna, 
and established his headquai-ters fit 
Lucca in the end of May. The left 
wing, cowipiffiKsd <if the Polish division 
Homhrowsky, took post at Carzanaand 
Aula; the centre occupied the great 
road from Florence ‘to Pistoia; the 
right, the high-road to Bologna, and all 
the passes into Modena, with an advan- 
ced guard in the city of Bologna itself. 

VOL. IV, 


77. Ill this situation^ Moreau and 
Macdonald were in open communica- 
tion ; and it was concerted between 
them tliat the chief body of their united 
forces should be brought to bear upon 
the Lower Po, with a view to threaten 
the communications of the Allies, dis- 
engage Mantua, and compel their re- 
treat from tlie plain of Lombardy. For 
this pujTpose it was agreed that Mac- 
donald should cross tlie Apennines and 
advance tovvai'ds Tortona, his left rest- 
ing on the mountains, his right on tbe 
right bank of the Po, wAile Moreau, 
debouching by the Bcchetta, Gavi, and 
Serravallo, should move into the plain 
of that river. As^tlie weight of the 
contest would in this view fall upon 
the former of these generals, the divi- 
sion of Victor, which formed the east- 
ern part of Moreau's army, was placed 
under his orders, and a strong division 
directed to descend the valley of the 
Trebbia, in order to keep up the com- 
munication between the two ai'mies, 
and support either as occasion might 
require. 

78. Tlift positions of the allied armies, 
ivhen these well-combined^preparations 
were making to dislodge them from 
their coiiquestrs, were as follows 
Kray, who commanded the whole forces 
on the Lojver Po, had twenty-four 
thousand men under his orders, of 
whom one-half werl engaged® in the 
siege *of Mantua,, while five thousand, 
under Hohenzollern, had been des- 
patched to cover Modena, and six thou- 
sand, under Ott, watched the mouths 
of the lateral vaReys of the Taro and 
the Ti-ebbia. The main body of the 
ai-my, consisting of the divisions Zoph, 
Kaim, and the Russians, amounting 
to twenty-eight thousand men, w^as en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Turin, 
with its advanced posts pushed into 
the entrance of the Alpine valleys. 
Froehch, with six thousand men, ob- 
served Coni; Wukassowich, with five 
Ihousand seven hundred, occupied 
Mondovi, Ceva, and Salicetto ; Lusig- 
nan, with three thousand combatants,, 
blockaded Fenestrelles ; Bagrathion, 
with a detachment of fifteen hundred 
men, was posted in Cezanna, and the 
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Col de TAaietto ; Schwiekowsky, with, a bloody enpgement, driven out with 
six thousand men, invested Tortona the loss of fifteen hundred men. Had 
and Alessandria; the corjis of Count t^e right wing of the Republicans punc- 
IMlegai'de, fifteen thousand strong, de- tually executed their instructions, and 
toch^ from the Tyrol, was advancing occupied the i*oad to Ferrara, during 
from Como to form the siege of these the combat round the town, the whole 
two foriresses': while that of Haddick, of the Imperialists would have been 
numbering fourteen thousand bayonets, made prisoners. Immediately after this 
which kept up the communication be- success, Macdonald advanced to Parma, 
tween the real' of the army and the driving the Austiian cavalry before 
left wing of the Archduke Charles, was him ; while Ott, who was' stationed at 
prepai'ing to peneti’ate into the Valais the entrance of the valley of the Taro, 
by the Simplon and the pass of Kuf- seeing that his I'etreatwas in danger of 
feneu. * being cut off, retired to Placentia, leav- 

79. Thus, though the Allies had above ing the road open to Victor, who u^on 
a hundred thousand men in the field, thatdebouchedentirelyfromtheApen- 
they could hardly a&semble thirty thou- nines, and effected his junction with 
sand men at any one point; so im- Macdonald at Borgo San Uouino, to the 
mensely had they extended themselves north oj the mountains. On the day 
over the plains of Lombardy, and so following, Placentia was occupied by 
obstinately hati the Aulio Council ad- the Republicans, and their whole army 
hered to the old system of es^blishing > established in the neighbourhood of 
a cordon of troops all over the temtory that city. 

which they occupied. This vast dis- 81. NosoonerwasSuwarroffinformed 
persion of force was attended with little of the appearance of Macdonald’s army 
dangei;' as long as the shattered army in Tuscany, than he adopted the same 
of Moreau alone was in the field; but energetic resolution by which Napoleon 
the case was widely different viben it had repulsed the attack of Wurmser 
was supported by thirty »five thousand on* the Adige three years before. All 
fi'esh troops, prepared to penetrate into his advanced posts in Piedmont were 
the centre and most unprotected paii; recalled ; the brigade of Lusiguan near 
of their line. Had Macdonald been FenostreUei», the divisions Froclich, 
able to push on os rapidly from Flor-^ Bagrathion, and Schwiekowsky, began 
euce as he had do^e in advancing to their march on the some day for the 
he might, have crushed the divisions of general rendezvoi^ at Asti ; and Kray 
Klenau, Hohenzollern, and Ott; before received orders instantly to raise the 
theycould possibly have been succoured siege of Mantua, despatch his artillery 
from other quaiiiefs ; but the time con- with all imaginable speed to Peschiera 
sumed in reoiganising bis in Tus- and Verona^ and hasten with all his 
cany,, and concerting operations with disposable force to join the main army 
Moreau, g^ve Suwarroff an op]portunity in the neighbourhoodof Placentia. The 
of repairing what was faulty in the dis- vigour of the Russian general commu- 
position of his forces, and assembling nicated itself to all the officem of his 
a sufficient body of men to resist the army. These movements were all punc- 
attack at the menaced point. tually executed, notwithstanding the 

SOt. Macdonald, having at length excessive rains which impeded the 
completed his prenaraiious, raised his nfovements of the troops ; the castles 
ciunp in the neighbourhood of I^toia of Milan and Piisfirighitone were provi- 
on the 7tli June, with an army, in- sfoned, a great inri'^nchfd oomp was 
eluding Victor’sdivision, of thirty-seven formed near the tete-de-pont of V alence, 
thousand men, and marched across the and all the stores recently captured, 
Apennines to RolOjgha. HohenzioUern, not necessary for the siege of the cita- 
who commanded in the adjoining ter- del, were removed from Turin. By 
ritory, Modena, wiHidrew his posts into these means the allied army was ra- 
the town of the s^ipe name, where he pidly reassembled, and on the 15th 
was attacked in a few days, and, after June, although Kray with the troops 
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from Maiitiia had not yet arrived, thirty 
thousand infantry and six thousand 
cavalry were encamped at^Gaijpfalo,^n. 
ground they had occupied sfx weeks 
before. 

82. The intelligence of SuwarroATs 
approach induced Macdonald to concen- 
trate his force.s ; but, nevertheless, he 
flattered himself that he wouJd succeed 
in overwhelming Ott before he could 
be supported by the succours \^hieh 
were advancing. Three torrents, flow- 
ing parallel to each other in a noiihern 
direction from the Apennines to the 
1\», intersected the plain occupied by 
the French army ; the Nura, the Treb- 
srA, and the Tidumi. Tlie bulk of the 
Republican forces were on the Nura; 
the division.^ Victor, Dorubroysky, and 
Rusca, were in advance on the ^reb- 
hia, and received orders to cross it, in 
order to overwhelm the Austrian div^ 
sion stationed behind the Tidone. For 
this purpose, eai’ly on the morning of 
the 17th, they passed both the Trebbla 
and the Tidone, and assailed the Itn- 
perialists with such vigour and supe- 
riority offeree, that they were speedily 
driven hack in great disorder ; but fcJu- 
warroir, aware, from the loud sound 
of the cannonade, of what was going 
forward, despatched Chitstellar, with 
the lulvanced-guard of the main army,^ 
which speedily ro-establislied aflairs. 
By degrees, as they successive troops 
came up, the superiority passed to the 
side of the Allies ; the Austrians ral- 
lied, and commenced a vigorous attack 
on tlie division of Victor, while the 
Russian infantry, under Bagl-athiou, 
sup|)orted the left of the Imfierialists. 
Soon after, Dombrowsky, on the left, 
liaviug brought up his Polish division, 
by a sudden charge captured eight 
pieces of cannon, and pushed forward 
^o Caramel; but at this critical mo- 
ment Suwarroff ordered a chiirg^ iu 
flank by Prince GortschakoflF, with two 
. regimaitj^’^tif Cfossacks, and four bat- 
talions, while Ott attacked them in 
front. This movement proved deoi- 
, siye ; the Poles were broken, and fled 
in disorder over the Tidone. Mean- 
^vhile the right of the Republic^is, 
composed of Victor's division, with- 
stood all the efforts of^agrathion, and 


was advancing along the Po to gain 
possession of the bridge of St Giovaui, 
when the rout of Dombrowsky’ s divi- 
sion obliged them to retire, Thisretreat 
was conducted in good order, till the 
retiring columns were charged iu flank 
by the Cossacks who had overthrown 
the Poles ; in vain the French formed 
squares, and received the assailants 
with » rolling fire ; they were broken, 
great part cut to pieces, and the re- 
mainder fled in disorder over the Treb- 
bia. The Russians, iu the heat of the 
pursuit, plunged like th% Romans of 
old into that classi»J stream ; ‘hut they 
were received with so destructive a 
fire of musketry llnd gi'ape-shot from 
the batteries of the main body of the 
French on the other side, that they 
were forced to retire with great loss ; 
and the hostile armies respectively bi- 
vouacked for the night on the same 
ground which had been occupied two 
thousand years before by the troops 
of Hannibal and the Roman legions.'*^ 
83. During the night, Suwarroff 
brought up air his forces, and, en- 
couijpgfd by the success of the preced- 
ing day, made his dispositions for a 
general action. Judging, with great 
sagacity, that the principal object of 
Macdonald would bo to maintain his 
ground on the mountains, by which 
his communication with Mui^jau was 
to be preserved, he directeeP towards 
his bwn right, which was to assail that 
quai'ter, his best infantry, consisting of 
the divisions Bagi^ithion and Schwie- 
kowsky,* under the orders of Prince 
Rosenberg. These troops received or- 
ders to pass the Trebbia, qnd advance 
* It is remarkable that the fate of Italy has 
tlirice been decided on tho same spot ; once 
in the battle between tho Homans and Car- 
thaginums, again, in IT'iO', in that between 
the Austrians and French, and -in ITW, be- 
tween tho French and Ruseiaus, A similar 
coincidence will li’oquently again occur in tho 
course of this work, particularly at Vitoria, 
Ijeipsic, lAitzou, Fleurus, and many others ; 
a striking proof how permanent ax’c the oper- 
adon of t^ ciWBCS, under every variety of 
the military art, which conduct hostile na- 
tions, dt remote periods from each other, to 
the same fields of battle— See AncanuKic 
CuARtiSS, il. 61 . The author visitcKl this field, 
in 1818 , along with his valued fWend, daptain 
Basil Hall : the lapse of nearly two ^ousand 
years had altered none of the features describe 
ed by the graphic pea of Livy* 
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by Settimo to St Giorgio, on the Nura, 
in orderto interpose between the French 
left and the mountains. Mehjs com- 
manded the centre, suppoi-ted by a 
powerful reserve under Froelich ; while 
Ott, with a small corps, foimed the 
left, and was established on the high- 
road to Placentia, rather to presei-ve 
the ' ouminunication with its castle, 
than to take any active pai*t«in the 
engagement. The day was the anni- 
versary of the battle of Kolin ; and 
SuwaiToff, to stimulate the ardour of 
the Austrians, gave for the watchword, 
** Theresa and Kdliii,*’ while the gen- 
eral instructions to the army were to 
combat in large misses, and as much 
as possible with the bayonet. 

84. . Macdonald, who intended to have 
delayed the battle till the day follow- 
ing, had only the divisions Victor, 
Dombrowsky, and Rusoa, with the 
brigade of Salm, in position on the 
Trebbia; those of Olivier and Mont- 
richani could not arrive inline till noon. 
A furious action commenced at six 
o’clock, between the troops of Bagra- 
thion and Victor’s division,^ 'ifhich 
formed the extreme left of the French, 
and rested on the mountains. The 
French general, seeing he was to be 
att{icke<l, crossed the Ti’ebbia, &nd ad- 
vanced against the enemy. • A bloody 
conflict ensued oij the ground inter- 
sected the Tomdella, till at length, 
towards evening, the steady valohr of 
the Russians prevailed, and the Repub- 
licans were driveii back with great 
slaughter over the Trebbiu, ••followed 
by the Allies, who advanced as for as 
Settimo. Qn the French right, Salm’s 
division, enveloped by superior forces, 
retreated with difficulty across the 
river. In the middle of the day, the 
divisions of Olivier and* Montrichard 
arrived to suppoxii the centre; but 
though they gained at first a slight od- 
vant^e, nothing decisive occurred, and 
at the appi'oaoh of night, they retired 
at all ppints over the Trebbia, which 
again formed the line of separation be- 
tween the hostile armies. 

85. Worn out with fatigue, the 
troops on both sides lay down round 
tlieir watchfires, on tjie opposite shores 
of the Trebbia, whiw as in the 


days of Hannibal, flows iii a gravelly 
bed, between banks of considerable 
bfight, closed with stunted trees, 
brambles, and underwCod.* The corps 
of Rosenberg alone had crossed the 
stream, and reached Settimo, in the 
rear of the French lines ; but, disquiet- 
ed by its separation from the remain- 
der of the army, and ignorant of the 
immense advantages of its position, it 
passed an anxious night, in square, 
with the cavali-y bridled and the men 
sleeping on their guns, and before day 
break withdrew to the Russian side of 
the river. Towai*da midnight, three 
French battalions, misled by false r^ 
ports, entered, inr disorder, into the 
bed of the Ti’ebbia, and oi>ened a fiiv 
of muskestry upon the Russian videttes, 
uporf which the two armies immedi- 
ately started to their arms ; the cavalry 
bn botli sides rushed into the river, 
the artillery played, without discrimi- 
natioi), on friends and foes, and the 
extraordinary spectacle was exhibited 
of a nocturnal combat by moonliglit, 
carried on by hostile bodies up to the 
middle in water. At length the officers 
succeeded in putting an end to this 
useless butchery, and the rival armies, 
separated only by the stream, sank in- 
to sleep within a few yards of each 
other, amidst the dead and the dying. 

86, The sun arose for the third time 
on this scene of slarghter ; but no dis- 
position appeared on cither side to give 
up the contest. SuwaiTofl‘, reinforced 
by five battalions and six squadrons, 
which hod come up from the other 
side of 'the Po, again strengthened his 
light, retewed to Rosenborg the orders 
to press vigorously on in that quarter, 
and dirocted Melas to be ready to sup- 
port him with the resoive. Hours, 
feven minutes, were of value ; for the 
Ri^sian general was aware that Morcaq 
had Ifeffc his position on the Apennines, 
and that the foroe opposed to him was 
totally inadequate to^arrlSSb Ris pro- 
gi’ess. In extreme anxiety, he was in 
momentary expectation of heai'ing tlie 
* ** Between the armies was a rivulet, bor- 
dered on each side with very high banks, and 
covered around vrith marshy plants, and with 
the brushwood and brambles with whicli un- 
cultivated places are generally overspread 
— liXVY, XXI. 54. 
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distant sound of liis cannon in the rear 
of the army. Everything, therefore, 
depended on a vigorous p^se{;ution»of 
the advantages gained on the two pre- 
ceding days, BO as to render the co- 
operation of the Republiotjn armies im- 
))os3ildo. On the other hand, Mac- 
donald, having now collected all his 
forces, and reckoning on the arrival of 
Moreau on the following day, resolved 
to resiimo the ollensive. llis plan was 
to turn at once bf)th flanks of the 
enemy; a hazardous operation at all 
times, unless conducted by a greatly 
sui>enor army, by reason of the dis- 
persion of force which it requires, but 
doubly BO in the prfeent instance, from 
the risk of one of his wings being 
driven into the Po. The battle Ajas to 
be cfAnmonccd by Dombrowsky mov- 
ing in the direction of Niviano to out- 
flank the corps of Rosenberg, while 
llusca and Victor attacked it in front; 
Olivier and Montrichatvl were charged 
with the tjisk of forcing the passage of 
the river in the centre ; while the ex- 
treme right, composed of the brigade 
of Salm and the reserve of Watrin, 
were to drive back tbe Russian loft by 
interposing between it and the river Po. 

87. Such was the fatigi^o of the men 
tjji both sides, that they could not cora- 
,inence the action before ten o’clock. i 
SuvvarrofF at that hour was begiuning 
to put his troops i‘JI motion, when the 
French a])peared in two linos on the 
opposite shore of the Trcbbia, with the 
intervals between the columns filled 
with cavfilry; and instantly the first 
line, exactly as the Romans had done, 
crossed the nver with the water up to 
the 8t)ldiers’ arm-pits,* and advanced 
fiercely to the attack. Dombrowsky 
pushed on to Rivalta, and soon out- 
flanked the Russian right ; and Suwar- 
roff, seeing the danger in that quarter, 
ordered the division Bagrathion to 
throw baclj;^ its j/’ight in order to face 
the enemy, \nd, after a wai-m contest, 
that general succeeded in driving the 
Poles across the river. But that mau- 

* “ But when, in pursuit of the flying Kumi- 
d ian s, they outcred the water, (and it was swol- 
len by rain in the night «« 

then in truth the bodies of all, on landing, 
were so boiiumbcd tliat tliey wore bcurcely 
able to hold, their arms.'’-^LiVT, xxi. c. 54. 


oeuvre having uncovered the flank of the 
division Schwiekowsky, it was speedily 
envelolied by Victor and RuBca, driven 
back to Casaleggio, and only owed its 
safety to the invincible firmness of tbe 
Russian infantry, who formed square, 
faced about oh all sides, and by an in- 
cessant rolling fire maintained their 
greund till Bagrathion, after defeating 
the P(des, came up in the enemy’s reai*, 
and Chastellar brought up four bat- 
talions of the diviHou of Forster to at- 
tack them in front. The Poles, en- 
tirely disconcerted by tlioir repulse, 
remained inactive ; 'and, after a mur- 
derous strife, thtv Frencji were over- 
whelmed, and Victor and Rusca driven, 
with great loss, over the Trebbia. 

88. Ill the Centro, Olivier and Mont- 
richard had crossed the river, and at- 
tacked the Austrians under Molas, with 
such vigour that they made themselves 
masters of some pieces of artillery, and 
threw the line into disorder. Already 
Montrichard was advancing against the 
division Forster, in the middle of the 
Russia^ line, when the Prince of Lich- 
tensffciu, at the head of tlie reserve, 
composed of the flower of the allied 
army, whidi at that moment was de- 
filing towards tlie right to support 
Schwiekowsky, suddenly fell u}>on their 
flank, alreftdy somewhat disordered by 
success, and thre \'4 them in^> confu- 
sion, which was soon increased into a 
defeat by the heavy fire of Forster on 
the other side, Tljis circumstance de- 
cided the fate of the day. Forster was 
now so far relieved as to be able to 
succour Suwarroff on tbe right, while 
Melas was 8ui)ported by the reserve, 
who had been ordered, in the first mo- 
ment of alarm, in the same direction. 
Prince Lichtenstein now charged the 
division of Olivier with such fury, that 
it was forced to retire across the river. 
At the extreme left of the Allies, Watrin 
advanced, without meeting any resist- 
ance, along the Po ; but he was ulti- 
mately obliged to retreat, to avoid 
being cut ofl‘ and driven into the river 
by the victorious centre. Master of 
the whole left bank of the river, ISuwar- 
ipff made several attempts to pass it ; 
but he W{is constantly repulsed by the 
firmness of the French reserves, and 
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nighi at length closed on this scone of 
carnage. 

89. Such was the terrible b^tle of 
the Trebbia> the most obstinately con- 
tested and bloody which bad occurred 
since the commencement of the war, 
since, out of thirty-six thousand men 
in the field, the French, in the three 
days, had lost above twelve thousand 
in killed and wounded,^ and the* Allies 
nearly as many. It shows how much 
more fierce and sanguinary the war 
w'as destined^to become when the iron* 
bands of Russia were brought into the 
field ; and how little albthe advantages 
of skill and exijerieijce avail, when op- 
posed to the steady perseverance and 
heroic valour of northern states. But 
though the losses on both sides were 
nearly equal, the relative situation of 
the combatants w'aa very different at 
the termination of the strife. The 
Allies were upon the whole successful, 
and soon expected great reinforcements 
from Hohenzollern and Kleuan, who 
had already occupied Parma and Mo- 
dena, and would more than 

their losses in the field ; whereaC the 
Republicans had exhausted their last 
reserves, "Were dejected by defeat, found 
themselves cut off’ from Moreau, and 
had no second army to fall bock upon 
in their misfortunes. These considera- 
tions d^ermined Ilacdonald; he de- 
camped during the night, and retired 
over the Num, directing his march 
with the vicvv of reicnteriug the Apen- 
nines by the valley of the Taro. 

90. Early on the following inorning, 
a despatch was intercepted from the 
French general to Moreau, in which he 
repx^sented the situation of his army 
as almost desperate, and gave informa- 
tion as to the line of his retreat. This 
information filled the allied generals 
with joy, aud made them resolve to 
pursue the enemy with the utmost 
vigour. For this purpose, all their 
divisions were instantly despatched in 
pursuit ; Rosenberg, suppoi’ted by For- 
ster, moved rapidly towards the Nura, 
while Melas, with the divirions Ott and 
Froelich, advanced to Placentia. Vic- 
tor’s division, which fomed the rear- 
guard on the Htxraf'was speedily as- 
sailed by superior forces both in froht 


and flank, and, after a gallant resist- 
ance, broken, great part made prison- 
eiV', ancl therremainder disperaed over 
the mountains. Melas, on his side, 
quickly made himself master of Placen- 
tia., where the French wounded, five 
thousand in number, were taken jpri- 
Boners, including the gefierals Olivier, 
Ruscti, SaJm, and Cambray ; and had 
he not imprudently halted the division 
Prcelich at that town, the vrhole troops 
of Watrin would have fallen into his 
hands. Macdonald, on the following 
day, retired to Pai*ma, from whence he 
dislodged Hohenzolleni, and w-itli in- 
finite difficulty rallied the remains of 
his army behind th'ti Larda, where they 
were reorganised in three divisions. 
The ijieltihcholy survey showed a ebasm 
in his ranks of above fifteen thousand 
men since crossing the Apennines. At 
me same time Lapoype, defeated at 
Casteggio by aRussian detachment, was 
driven from the high-rotid, and with 
great difficulty escaped by mountain 
paths into the neighbourhood of Genoa. 
All the French wounded fell into the 
hands of the Allies; they made pri- 
soners in all, during the battle and in 
the pursuit, four generals, five hundred 
and six officers, and twelve thousand 
seven hundred nnd seventy-eight pri- 
vate soldiers. The pursuit of Suwar- 
roff was not continued beyond the 
Larda, in consequ<?iice of intelligence 
which there reached him of the pro- 
gress of Moreau. Macdonald retired, 
therefore, unmolested to Modena and 
Bologn^, where he repulsed General 
Ott, who^made an attack on his anny 
at Sassecolo, and regained the positions 
which ho had occupied before the ad- 
vance to the Trehbia. 

91, In effect, the return of Suwar- 
roff towards Tortoua had become in- 
dispensable, and the dangerous situa- 
tion of matters in his rear showed the 
magnitude of the peril frozg, which, by 
his rapid and decided conduct, ^he had 
extricated his omy. Moreau on the 
16th debouched foom the Apennines by 
Gavi, and moved in two columns to- 
wai*^ Tortoha, at the head of fourteen 
thousand men. He advanced, how- 
ever, with such circumspection, that 
on the 18th he had not passed Kovi 
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and Seravalle ; and on that day the 
fate of Macdonald’s army was deter- 
mined on the banks of tjje ’^rebbi^ 
Bellegarde, unable with fqur brigades 
to arrest his progress, retired to a de- 
fensive position near Alessandria, leav- 
ing Tortona uncovered, the blockade of 
which was speedily raised by the French 
general. Immediately after, Moreau at- 
tacked Bellegarde with forces immense- 
ly superior, and defeated him, after a 
sharp action, with a loss of fifteen hun- 
dred prisoners and five pieces of can- 
non. The Austrians, in disorder, sought 
refuge behind the Bormida, intending to 
full back under the cannon of Valence ; 
and Moreau was stfdvancing towards 
Placentia, when he was informed of 
the victozy of SnwarrolF audethe fall 
of the citadel of Turin. * 

92. The vast military stores found 
by the Allies in the city of Turin hacP 
enabled them to complete their pre- 
parations for the siege of its citadel 
with great rapidity. A hundred pieces 
of heavy cannon speedily armed the 
trenches ; forty mortars were shortly 
after added ; the batteries were opened 
on the night of the XOth June, and on 
the 19th the second parallel was com- 
pleted. Without intermi^ion the be- 
siegers from that time tfiundered on 
the walls from above two hundred 
2 )ieces of artilleiy ; and such was the 
effect of their fire,»that the gan-isou 
capitulated within twenty-four horn's^ 
after it commenced, on condition of 
being sent back to France. This con- 
quest was ‘of immense importance. Be- 
sides disengaging the besieging force of 
General Kmm, which instantly set put 
to reinforce Bellegarde, and rendering 
the Allies masters of one of the strong* 
geat fortresses in Piedmont, it put into 
their hands 61 8 pieces of cannon, 40,000 
muskets, and 60, 000 quintals of powder, 
with the loi» of only fifty men. 

98. No sooner was Suwarroff inform- 
ed, upAj the Larda, of the advance of 
Moreau and the d^eat of Bellegarde, 
than, without losing an instant, he 
wheeled about, and marched with the 
utmost expedition to meet this new 
adversary. But Moreau Ml bach as 
rapidly as he approached, and after 
I'evictualUng Tortona, retired by Novi 


and Qavi to his foimer defensive posi- 
tion on the Apennines. The Allies oc- 
cupied Novi, and xjushed their advanced 
posts far up the valleys into the moun- 
tains, while the blockade of Toriona 
was resumed ; and the besieging force, 
which had been removed from the lines 
before Mantua, sat down again before 
that important fortress, Macdonald 
commenced a long and painful retreat 
over the Apennines into Tuscany and 
the Genoese territory ; a perilous laterid 
opemtion at all times in presence of an 
enemy in possession of th6*plain of the 
Po, and doubly bo* after the recent 
disaster which had been experienced. 
Fortunately for thi French, Suwarroff 
had received at this time ijositive orders 
from the Aulic Council, ever attached 
to methodical proceedings, to attempt 
no operation beyond tbe Apennines 
till the fortresses of Lombardy were 
reduced ; in consequence of which he 
was compelled to remain in a state of 
inactivity on the Orba, while his antag- 
onist completed his hazardous move- 
ments. Macdonald arrived, leaving 
only^ detachment on the Apennines 
near the sources of the Trebbia, at Ge- 
noa by Lerici, in the middle of July, in 
the most deplorable state — his artillery 
dismounted or broken down, the ca- 
^valry and taisaons without horses, the 
soldiers half-naked^ without shoes or 
linen of any sort, more like Spectres 
than* men. How different from the 
splendid troops which, three years be- 
fore, had traversed^he same country, 
in all tbe pomp of war, under the 
standai^s of Napoleon ! 

94. Mutual exhaustion, ^nd the in- 
^tervening ridge of the Apennines, now 
compelled a cessation of Imatilities for 
above a inonth. Suwarroff collected 
forty-five thousand men in the plain 
between Tortona and Alessandria, to 
watch the Republicans on the moun- 
tains of Genoa^ and cover the sieges of 
those places and of Mantua, which were 
now pressed with activity. The French, 
in deep dejection, commenced the re- 
otganisation of their two armies into 
one; Macdonald was reddled, and yield- 
ed the command of the right wing to 
St Cyr; Perignoq was intrusted with 
centre, and Lemoine, who brought 
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up twelve fresh battalions from France, 
put at the head of the left. Montrich- 
ard and Lapoype were disgrao^d, and 
Moreau continued in the chief com- 
mand. Notwithstanding all the rein- 
forcements he had received, this skilful 
general was not able, wdth both armies 
united, to reckon on more than forty 
thousand men for operations in the 
field ; the poor remains of above a hun- 
dred thousand that might have been 
assembled for that purpose at the open- 
ing of the campaign. 

95. The Remarkable analogy must 
strike the most inattentive observer, 
between the conduct of Suw'arroff pre- 
vious to the battle bf the Trebbia, and 
.that of Napoleon on the approach of 
Wurmser to succour Mantua. Imitat- 
ing the vigour and activity of hia 
great predecessor, the Russian general, 
though at the head of an army con- 
siderably inferior to that of his adver- 
saries, was superior everywhere at the 
decisive point. The citadel of Turin, 
with its immense magazines, was cap- 
tured by an army of only foHy thou- 
sand men, in presence of twti f^hose 
united force exceeded fifty thousand ; 
foralthough Suwarroff ordered up great 
part of the garrison of Mantua to rein- 
force his army previous to the battle of 
the Trebbia, they w'ere prevented from 
joining by an autograph older of the 
EmperoV, who deemed the acquisition 
of that fortress of greater impoi’fance 
than any other consideration to the 
Austrian empire. '‘The Russitm gen- 
eral, therefore, had to contend not only 
with the ai-mies of Macdonald and Mor-< 
eau, but*wjtfa the obstacles thrown in 
his way by the Imperial authorities ; 
and when this is considered, his defeat 
of the Repahlioanfe, by rapidly inter- 
posing the bulk of his forces between 
them, and turning first on the one, and 
then on the other, must be regarded as 
one of the most splendid feats which 
tlie history of the war afforded. 

06. During these critical operations 
at the foot of the Apennines, the Direc- 
tory had .succeeded in assembling a 
great naval force in the Mediterranean. 
Already convinced by the disasters they 
bad experienced, of the impolicy of the 
eccentric direction of so considerable a 
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paii; of their force as had resulted from 
the expedition to Egypt, they exerted 
theif e%rt3 to accomplish their re- 
turn, or at least to open a communica- 
tion with that far-famed, now isolated 
army. No sooner was intelligence re- 
ceived of the defeat of Jourdoii at 
Stockach, than Bruix, minister of ma- 
rine, repaired to Brest, where he urged, 
with the utmost diligence, the prepa- 
rations for the sailing of the fleet. 
Such was the effect of his exertions, 
that, in the end of April, be was en- 
abled to put to sea, with twenty-five 
ships of the line, at the time w'hon Lord 
Bridport with the Channel fieet was 
blown off the coaso. As soon as intel- 
ligence was received that they had 
sailed, tiie English admiral steered for 
the loutheni coast of Ireland; while 
Bruix, directing his course straight to 
i^ladiz, raised the blockade of that har- 
bour, which Admiral Leith was main- 
taining with fifteen ships of the line, 
and passed the straits of Gibraltar. 
The entrance of the combined fleet into 
the Mediterranean seemed to announce 
decisive events, but nevertheless it came 
to nothing. The immense armament, 
amounting to fifey ships of the line, 
steered for the bay of Genoa, where it 
entered intoWmmuoication with Mor- 
eau, and for a time powerfully siip- 
poi’ted the spirits of hi.s army. But 
afterremaining sonva weeks on the Ital- 
iian coast, Bruix sailed for Cadiz, from 
whence he returned to Brest, wliich he 
reached in the middle of August, with- 
out either having fallen in With any of 
the English fleets, or achieved any tlung 
whatever, with one of the most power- 
ful squadrons that ever left a European 
harbour. 

07. The retwat of Macdonald was 
immediately followed by the recovery 
of J^is dominions by the King of Naples. 
The army of Catdihal Ruffo, which was 
soon swelled to tv?'enty thousand men, 
advanced against Naples, and 'having 
speedily dispersed tiie feeble bands of 
the revolutionists who opposed hia pro- 
gress, took posa^ion of that capital ; 
and a combined force of English, Rus- 
sians, and Neapolitans having a few 
days after entei^ the port, the Fort 
St Elmo was so vigorously besieged, 
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that it was obliged to capitulate, the 
garrison returning to France, on con- 
dition of not again serving 1^1 e,^chan5- 
ed. Capua was next attacked, and aur- 
rendei’ed, by capitulation, to Commo- 
dore Troubi'idge; and this was followed, 
two days after, by the reduction of the 
important fortress of Gaet^i, on the same 
terms, which completed the delivei'ance 
of the Neapolitan dominions. The 
I’Vench, who surrendered in the last- 
mentioned foiiresses, gave up uncon- 
<litionally to their indignant enemies 
tlie revolted Neapolitans who had taken 
a part in the late revolution. A spe- 
cial commission was immediately ap- 
pointed, which, witlnout much foimal- 
itj, and still less humanity, condemned 
to death the greater paid; of tlj^se who 
had been engaged in the insun*ecJlon ; 
and a dreadf ul series of executions, or 
rather massjicres, took phice, which but* 
too clearly evinced the relentless spirit 
of Italian revenge. But the executions 
at Naples were of more moment, and 
l>eculiarly call for the attention of the 
British historian, because they have 
affixed the only stain that exists u|)on 
the character of the greatest naval hero 
of his country. The garrisons of the 
Gastello Nuovo, and the Gastello del 
UoTO, had capitulated to CTirdiiial Ruf- 
fe, who commanded the Neapolitan 
forces as vicar-general, on the 23a J ime, 
on the express ci^^dition that they 
themselves, and their families, should 
be protected, and that they should 
have liberty either to retire to Toulon, 
or remain in Naples, as they should 
feel inclined; but in this latter case 
they were to experience no molestation 
in their persons or property,* This 
capitulation was subscribed byCardi- 

* “1. The troops compoaiiig the ganisons 
sliall keej) possession uf thoir forts until the 
vessels, which shall be spoken of horeaftor, 
destined tu convoy such as are desirous of 
going to Toulon, are ready to Sail. 2. The 
gariTsous shall march out with the honours 
of war, ^h with nvo pieces of artillery. ^ 3. 

and property, both movable and im- 
movable, uf every individual of the two gar- 
risons, snail he respected afui guainvUeed. 4, 
All thesiiid iudividualsHhallhave their dmioe 
of embarking on board of cartels, whldi shall 
he fumislied ^eni to go to Toulon, or of ro- 
nuiining at Naples, without boiug molested 
cither in their persons or families.’^ — See the 
capitulation in kelson Despaic/ieSt iii. 487. 


nal Ruffo, as viceroy of the kingdom ; 
by Kerandy, on the part of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, and by Captain Foote, 
on the part of the King of Great Bri- 
tain ; and the cardinal, in the name 
of ^he King, shortly after published a 
proclamation, in which lie granted an 
entire amnesty to the republicans ; 
^laranteeiug to them perfect security 
if they remained at Naples, and a free 
navigation to Marseilles, if they pre- 
ferred following the fortunes of the 
tricolor standard. In terms of this 
treaty, two vessels, contaifiing the re- 
fugees from Castel-a-Maro, had already 
arrived safe at Marseilles. 

98. But these wi3b and hiimano mea- 
sures were instantly iiiterruiitcd by the 
arrival of the king and queen, with the 
court, on board of Nelson’s fleet. They 
were animated by the strongest feelings 
of revenge against the republican party; 
an<l unfoitunately the English admiral, 
who had fallen under the fascinating 
influence of Lady Hamilton, the cele- 
brated wife of the British ambassador 
at’ the court of Naples, who shared in 
all ib^ flelmgs of that court, was too 
much inclined to adopt the same prin- 
ciples. He instantly declared the ca- 
pitulation null, which had not been 
caiTied*into execution at that time, 
^owing to the want of vessels to convey 
the persons in the forts to Marseilles. 
The ground assigned was, thaf it bail 
been^ entered into by Cardinal Ruflo 
without. sufficient authority, and that 
the king refused tb ratify it. Soon 
after, entering the harbour at the head 
of his fleet, he xnad<j all those who liml 
issued from the castles, in '^irtue of it, 
prisoners, and had them chained,, two 
and two, on boaixi bis own fleet. The 
king, whose weakness could not endure 
the sight of the punishments which 
were preparing, returaed to Sicily, and 
left the administration of justice in the 
hands of the queen and Lady Hamilton. 
Nelson was made aware, soon after hw 
arrival on the evening of the 24th, that 
the capitulation htid been sipied by 
the Russian admiral and Captain Foote 
on the part of Great Britain ; b^t he 
at once condemned the treaty as infa- 
mous, and intima^’id to the rebclB they 
must surrender at discretion. Cardinal 
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Buffo strongly protested against tliisi ferent and in^elevant question. Suffice 
and refused to be a party to the sus- it to say, that it had taken place, and 
pension of the capitulation, dn this t^at, in virtue of its provisions, the al- 
debate between ' Cardinal Buffo and lied powers had gained the command 
Kelson, Sir William and Lady Hamil- of the castles of Naples. To assert in 
ton acted as interpreters. On the 26th such a case that the king had not rati- 
Kelson took possession of the Costello fied the capitulation, and that without 
del Uovo and the Castello K uovo ; and such a sanction it was null, is a quibble, 
the prisoners, who had no means of re- which, though frequently resorted to 
sistauce, suffered great hardships dur- by the Continental powers, and sonie- 
ing their i*emoval to the fleet in the times by the French, is unworthy of a 
roads. Some petitioned Nelson for generous mind, and destitute of any sup- 
mercy ; others indignantly referred to port in the law of nations. Canlinal 
the capitulation. But it was of ho Buffo, who concluded the capitulation, 
avail. N umbers vi ore immediately con- was not merely the commander- iu-chief 
demued and executed ; the vengeance of the royal Neapolitan forces, but the 
of the populace ifupplied what was vicar-genoral of the king, and signed it 
wanting in the celerity of the criminal as such. His powers unquestionably 
tribunals ; neither age, nor sex, nor extended to concluding such a treaty, 
rank was spared; women as well as and the deed of the king has never been 
men, youths of sixteen, and gray head-* produced, restraining his powers ab ante 
ed men of seventy, were alike led out <in this particular. The capitulation, 
to the scaffold, and children of twelve when Nelson anived in the bay of 
yejirs of age sent into exile. The re- Naples, liod not been fully executed, 
publicans behaved, ip almost evei'y in- hut matters had onived.at that point 
stance, in their last moments; with thatit could not be I’escinded. The Brit- 
heroic courage, and made men forget, ish Une-of-battle ships lay alongside of 
in pity for their misfortunes,* tjio in- the transports which were to convey 
gratitude or treason of which they had away the prisoners, who were for the 
previously been guilty, The fate of most pail; on boaid. The deserted 
the Neapolitan admiral, Prince Francis fortresses were at their mercy. Wlien 
Can'acciol i, was particularly deplorable. N elson intiihated to them that the capi- 
He had been one of the principal lead-^ tulation would not be observed, they 
ers of the revolution, and after the oa-^ had no alternative but submission, for 
pitulatiAn of the c'astles had retired to their means of deduce were at an end. 
the mountains, where he was betfayed The capitulation of the vanc^uished 
by a domestic, and brought bound on should ever be held sacred in civilised 
board the British* admiral’s flag-ship, warfare — for this reason, if no other ex- 
A naval court-mariiol was thf re imme- isted, that, by acceding to it, they have 
diately summoned, composed of Nea- deprived themselves of all chance of re- 
politau officers, by whom he was con- sistance, and put the means of violating 
demned to death. In vain the old man it with impunity into liie hands of their 
entreated that he might be shot, and adversaries : it then becomes a debt of 
not die the death of a malefactor ; his honour which should be paid. The 
prayers were disregarded, and, after sovereign power which takes benefit 
being strangled by the executioner, be from one side of a capitulation, by gain- 
waa thrown from , the vessel into the in^ possession of the foriress which 
sea. Before flight his body was seen the oapitnlants held, is unquestionably 
erect in the v^aves from the middle bound to perform the*other part of the 
upwards, as if he had risen from the bilateral engagement, by whomsoever 
deep to reproach the English hei'o with entered into, seeing it has, by that vciy 
his unworthy fate. ' act, so far fi’om repudiating, homolo- 

99. For tliese acts flf cruelty no sort gated and acquiesced in ik If the Nea- 
of apology can or ought to be offered, politian authorities were resolutely do* 
Whether the capit^atiofl should or termined to commit such a breach of 
should not have been granted, is a dif- . public faith, the English a<hnirt^ if he 
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had not sufficient in0uence to prevent 
it, should at least have taken no part 
in the iniquities which foll^weji, nor, 
stained the standard of England by ju- 
dicial murders committed und^r its sha- 
dow. In every point of view, therefore, 
the conduct of Nelson in this tragic af- 
fair was inexcusable : his biographer 
may perhaps with justice ascribe it to 
the fatal ascendancy of female fascina- 
tion ; but the historian, who has the in- 
terests of humanity and the cause of 
justice to support, can admit of no such 
paliiatioii, and will best discharge his 
duty by imitating the conduct of his 
eloquent annalist, and with shame ac- 
knowledging the disgraceful deeds.* 
100. The events of this campaign de- 
monstrate, in the most striking manner, 
the vast importance of assuming \Ue 
ofTensive in mountain warfare ; and how 
frequently a smaller force, skilfully led, 
may triumph over a greater in such a 
situation, by the simple expedient of 

** 1 1 deserves to be recorded to the lioiiour 
of Napoleon, that he endeavoured to tmlliate 
Nelson’s share in these dark transactions, 
ascribing it to misinfonnation, and the fas- 
cinating ascendant of Lady Hamilton.— 
O'Meara, i. 808 . 

Volumes have been written on the subject 
of Nelson’s proceedings at Napl^, but all the 
osstuitial facts of the case will be found in the 
preceding narrative. Sir Nicholas Harilshos 
attempted a laboured vindication iu the ap- 
pendix to tlio third volume of his valuable 
edition of the IfeUton Ih^oichet ; but no zeal 
or ability con overcome the fhets above stat- 
ed. The substance of Nelson's defence is to 
be found in the following letter to Mr Bte- 
])hens, which will Ijp given in hisown words: 
■‘Neither Cardinal KufTo nor CaptJiin Foote, 
nor any other person, had any power tib enter 
into any treaty with the rebels ; oven the 

£ apcr they signed was not acted upon. 1 
appily arrived at Naples, and prevented 
such an infamous transaction from taking 
place : therefore, when the rebels surrender- 
ed, they came out of the castles as they 
ought, without any of the houonrs of war, 
and trusting to the judgment of their 8o>je- 
reigu. I put aside, and sent thorn notice of 
it, the rnfamons treaty, and tiie rebels sur- 
rendered, us I baue before said."— Nelson 
to Alex AND Stephens, Fsq., Feb. 10, 1803 : 
J^elson JkBpalches, iii. 620. This Gont«ns 
Nelson's whole vindication, and therefore 
lias been given in his own words. But it is 
evidently iusuificlont to exculpate him, for 
the following reasons:—!. In the first place, 
it does not appear tliat Nelson held any com- 
mission in the Neapolitan service ; at least 
none such bos ever been referred to or al- 
leged to exist, though IVom his great influence 
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turning its position by the lateral val- 
iey3> and appearing unexpectedly in its 
rear. The nature of the ground is sin- 
gularly favourable to such an operation, 
by ^e concealment tvhich lofty inter- 
vening ridges afford to the turning col- 
umn, and the impossibilty of escape to 
the one turned, shut in on both sides 
by difficult, perhaps impassable ridges, 
and Budcknly assailed in i-ear when fully 
occupied in front. The brilliant suc- 
cesses of Lecourbe at Glams and Mar- 
tinsbruck, and of Hotze at Luciensteg, 
w^ero both achieved, in op^iosition to 
superior forces, by thj skilful apjdica- 
tiou of this principle. Against such 
a danger, the intrAichments usually 
thrown up in the gorge or at the sum- 
mit of mountain passes, afford but little 
protection ; for, open behind, they are 
easily taken by the column which has 
•penetrated into the rear by a circuitous 
route, and, destitute of casemates, they 
afibrd no sort of protection against a 

and reputation ho sccnmto have by common 
x:^>i)scnt become vested with the eupromo di- 
rection of^affulra lie had no right, there- 
fore, ttf declare null, or infringe upon the 
treaty concluded iu the king’s name by his 
vicar-gciicral or vicegerent. 2. Cardinal Buf- 
fo’s powers as vioar-goncral beyond all ques- 
tion extoyded to concluding a capitulation 
with the rebels ; a power inherent in a mere 

f oiieral of the royal forces. 8. Though Nel- 
ou asserts thal Cardinal Bufib had no power 
to conclude such a capiltilation, he' ^oes not 
allege ^hat his powers as vicegerent had been 
restrained by any express prohibition in this 
particular, which alone could have prevented 
him from concluding it fegally. 4 . If Nelson 
had the ki^s authority to ruflisc to sanc- 
tion the cafnulation, what be should have 
done was to have reinstated the rebels in the 
full possession of the forts, and driiwn his 
own ships out of the range of shdt, and given 
them full time for their preparation before 
hostilities wore renewed, as Schwartzenborg 
ojCfered to St Cyr’s men, when he refused to 
sanction the c.apitulatiou of Dresden iu Nov. 
1813.— Cbap, Lxxxii. { 86. Evon if such 
an offer bad been made, it is more than 
doubtful' whether it would have Justified a 
breach of the capitulation ; for it is impos- 
sible to restore a garrison which has surren- 
dered to the staiu quo before the sun'euder. 
for their minds are depressed, and their 
destitution has become known to tlie be- 
sie^rs. But even such an illusory offer 
as this was not made ; the* garrison were 
simply told they must surrender at discre- 
tion, a demand which, as their defence was 
abandoned, and commanded by tbe British, 
they could not resist.*— N«Z<on Jktpoiches, iii. 
520, 
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plunging fire from the heights on either 
side. 

101. Nordidthia memorabU*6truggle 
evince in a less convincing manner the 
erroneouafoundation on which theopin- 
ion then generally received rested, that 
the possession of the mountains insur> 
ed that of the pl.ainR at their feet ; and 
that the true key to the south of Oer- 
inany and north of Italy was tcsbe found 
in the Alps which were interi) 08 ed be- 
trveen them. Of what avail waif the 
successful irruption of Massena into the 
Grisons, ajfter the disaster of Stockach 
brought back the Republicans to the 
Rhine ; or the splended stroke of Le- 
courhe in the En^dine, when the dis- 
aster of Magnano caused them to lose 
the line of the Adige ? In tactics, or 
the lesser operations of strategy, the 
possession df mountjiiu ridges is often 
of decisive importance, but in the great* 
designs of extensive warfare it is seldom 
of any lasting value. He that Inis gained 
a height which commands a field of 
battle is often secure of the day ; bul 
the master of a ridge of lofty mountains 
is by no means equally safe a{|ai||ist the 
efforts of an adversary, who, by having 
acquired possession of the entrance of 
all the valleys leading from thence into 
the plain, is enabled to cut hinl off both 
from his communications* and his re^ 
sources. , Water d^scendp from the high- 
er groifnd to the lowoi’; but the strength 
and sinews of war in general follbw an 
opposite coulee, and a.seend from the 
riches and the fortresses of the plain to 
the sterility and desolation of the moun- 
tains. It is in the valley of the Danube 
and the plain of Lombardy that the 
struggle between France and Austria 
ever has been and, ever mil be detei'- 
mined j the lofty ridges of Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, important as an ac- 
cessary to secure the flanks of either 
army, are far from being the decisive 
point. 

102. Although the campaign had 
lasted BO short , a tinde, it was already 
apparent tow much the views of the 
Austrian cabinet Were hampered.by the 
possession of Venice, and how cqm- 
pletely the spoliation of that republic 
had thrown the apple of discord be- 
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tween the allied powers. The principle 
kid down by the Emperor Paul, of re- 
ptorinc to-every one what he had lost — 
though the true foundation for the anti- 
revolutiouary alliance, winch had been 
eloquently supported by Mr Burke, and 
afterwards became the basis of the great 
confederacy which brought the war to 
a successful issue — gave the utmost un- 
easiness to the cabinet of Vienna. Thej’^ 
were tereified at the very ra])idity of 
the Russian conquerors su(;ccss, and 
endeavoured, by every mean.-^ in tlicir 
power, to mrxieratfi his disinterested 
fervour, and render his surprising suc- 
cess the means only of securing their 
great acquisition* in the north of Italy. 

! Hence the jealousies, heartburnings, 
and diiisions winch destroyed the cor- 
diat co-oporati6ii of the allied troops, 
which led to the fatal separation of the 
Russian from the Austrian fort'os both 
in Italy <ind Switzerland, and ultim de- 
. ly brought about all the disaste rs of the 
campaign. Had the hands of Austria 
been clean, she might have invnded 
France by the defenceless frontier of 
the Jura, and brought the contes to a 
glorious issue in 1799, while Napoleon 
was as yet an exile on the banks of the 
Nile, Twice did the European powers 
lose the opportunity of crushing the 
forces of the Revolution, and on both 
occasions from their governments hav- 
ing imitated its gvlt ; first by the with- 
drawal of rrus.sia in 1794, to FJccureher 
share in the partition of Poland, and 
next from the anxiety of Austria, in 
1799, to retain her uiyust acquisitions 
in Khly. England ahme rema.‘ned 
throughout unsullied by crime, unfet- 
tered by the conseiouauess of robbery; 
and she alone continued to the end un- 
subdued in arms. It is not by adopt- 
ing the iniquities of a hostile power, 
but by steadfastly shunning them, that 
ultimate success is to be obtained : the 
gains of iniquity to nations, not less 
than individuals, arl generally more 
than compensated by its pains ; and the 
only true foundation for durable proa- 
pnty is to be found in that strenuous 
but upright course, which resists equal- 
ly the seduction and the violence of 
wickedness. 
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CAMPAIGN OF l70fl— PAKT II. — FROM TUB BATT,I.E OF THE TREBBlA TO THE 
CONCLT7SION OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

1. Sincj: the period when the white : wiiilo the Revolution htul destroyed the 
flag Av Jived at Saimiur, and the tricolor capacity which directed, as^ell as wore 
was disi)liice<l at Lj ousand Toulon, the out tlie energy w'liich Sustained its for- 
Kepublic* had never been in such dan- tunes. The master-spirit of Carnot had 
get- as after the first jfause in the cjim- {^easetl to guide the *novementa of the 
I)aign of 1799. It was, in truth, within French armies ; the genius of Napoleon 
u hairbreadth of destruction, slf the languished on the sands of Egypt; the 
allii'd forces in 1793 were nearer *her houndless enthtisiasm of 1793 had ex- 
fK%iitier, and tlie interior was torn by limnsted itself ; the resources of the ns- 
moreveheiuentdissensious, on the other ^siguats were at an end; the terrible 
hand the attacking powers in 1790 were Conunitteo of Public Salvation no 
incomparably more formidable, and the longer was at the helm to wrench out 
armies they brought into the field great- of public suffering the moans of victory. 
lysui)crior both in military prowess and An exhausted njition and a dispirited 
inoi’al vigour. The war no longer hin- army had to withstand the weight of 
guisl ed in affairs of posts or indecisive Auiti*?*, Aid the vigourof Russia, guided 
actions, leading to retreat on the first by the science of the Archduke Charles 
reverse. A hundred thousand men no and the energy of Suwarroff*. 
longer fought with the loss^of three or 2. Though the war had Listed for so 
four thousand to the victors, and as short a tfine since its recommencement, 
many to the vanquished. The passions consurofjtion of human life had 
had been roused on both sides, and already been prodigious ; the contend- 
battles were not los%)r won without a ing parties fought with unpreclilented 
desperate effusion of human blood. The exasperation, and the results gained 
miiitaiy ardour of the Austrians, slow had outstripped the calculations of the 
of growth, but tenacious of purpose, most enthusiastic speculatoiu In little 
wtis now thoroughly awakened, from more thait four niontlis, the French 
the reverses the monarchy had finder- and allied armies had lost nearly a 
gone, and the imminent perils to which half of their effective force— jthoso cut 
it had been exposed ; the steady valour off or iiTecoverably mutilated by the 
of the Russians had been roused to the sword bein£g| above one hundred and 
highest pitch by the ardent genius and sixteen thousand ; while the means of 
enthusiastic courage of Suwan’off ; and supplying these vtiat chasms were much 
Great Britain, taught by past misfiy- more ample on the part of the allied 
tunes, w^as i>reparirg to abandon tne monarchs than of the French Directory, 
vacillating system of her former war- Never in' ancient or modern times had 
fare, and put foi^h her strength in a such immense armies contended on so 
manner worthy of her present greatness extensive a Beld. The right of the 
and ancient renown. From the bay of Allies rested on the Maine; their cento 
Genoa to the mouth of the Rhine, was posted in Switzerland ; while their 
nearly three hundred thousand veteran left stretched over the plain of Eom- 
troops were advancing against the Re- hardy to the foot of the Apennines ; 
public, flushed by victory, and conduct- and a shock was felt all along this vast 
ed by consummate military talent ; line, from the rocks of Genoa to the 
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marahes of Holland. The results hRhor- which could not muster twenty thou- 
to had been, to an unprecedented de- sand soldiera round its banner. This 
gree, disastrous to the Frencht From ^a^y was^ destined to clear the Mari- 
being universally victorious, they had time Alps*^and Savoy of the enemy, and 
everywhere become unfortunate; at the turn the position of Massena, who still 
point of the bayonet they had been maintained himself with invincible ob- ^ 
driven buck, both in Germany and stiuacy on the banka of the IJmmat. 
Italy, to the frontiers of the Republic ; The Archduke had not under his im- 
the conquests of Napoleon had been mediate orders at that period above 
lost as rapidly os they had baen won; forty-three thousand men, twenty- two 
and the power which recently threat- thousand having been left in thelllack 
ened Vienna, now trembled lest the Forest, to mask the gamsons in the 
Imperial standards should appear on tkea-de'poht W'hich the French pos- 
the summfbs of the Jura, or the banks sessed on the Upper Rhine, and ‘six- 
of the Rhone. • teen thousand in the Orisons and the 

3. It was how apparent what a capi- central Alps, to keep possession of the 

tal error the Diretstory had committed important ridga of the St Gothard, 
in overrunning Switzerland; in extend- But a fresh Russian army of twenty-six 
iug their forces through the Italian thous^d men was approaching under 
peninsula, instead of concentrating them Kch-sakoff, and was expected in the 
to bear the weight of Austria on the environs of Zurich by the middle of 
Adige; and in exiling their best armyC August; and something was hoped from 
.uid greatest general to Africa, at the the insurrection of the Swiss who had 
very time when the Allies were sum-, been liberated from the French armies, 
moiling to their aid the forces of a new 5. To meet these formidable forties, 
monai'chy, and the genius of a hitherio the French, who had directed all the 
invincible conqueror. But these errors now levies to the north of Switzerland, 
had been committed ; th Ar ^ conse- as the point most menaced, hod seventy- 
quences had fallen like a thunderbolt five thousand men, under Massena, on 
on France; the return of Napoleon the Llmmat, and the utmost efforts 
and his army seemed impossible; Italy wei'e made in the interior to augment 
w^os lost ; and nothing but the invin- to' the gr^test degree this impoi'tant 
cible tenacity and singulrj talents army. The English and Russians had 
Massena enabled ^him to maintain him- also combined a plan for the descent 
self iif the last defensive line to the of above forty l^ousand men on tbe 
north of the Alps, and avert iifvasion coast of Holland ; for which pui-poso 
from France in the quarter where its seventeen thousand men were to be fur* 
frontier is most Vulnerable. To com- nishod by his Imperial Majesty, and 
plete its misfortunes, intemal dissen- twenty-five thousand men by Great 
siou had paralysed the Republic at Britain, This force, it was hoped, 
the very, time when foreign dangers would not only liberate Holland, but 
were most pressing, and a new govern- paralyse all the north of France, as 
xneut added to its deciding fortunes General Brune had only fifteen thou- 
the wefdcuess incident td every infant sand French troops in the United Pro- 
administration. ^ 4 vinces, and the native soldiers did not 

4. The preparations of the Allies to exceed twenty thousand. Thus, while 
follow up this extraordinary flow of tliie centre of the French was threaten- 
prosperity Avere of the most formidable ed with an attack from oreiwhelming 
kind. The forces in Italy amounted forces in the Alps, itnd an inroad was 
to one hundred and fiifiseu thousand preparing, by the defenceless frontier 
men ; and, after deducting the troops of the Jura, into the heart of . their 
required for the sieges Of litotua, Ales- territory, their left was menaced by a 
sandria, and other fortresses in the rear^ more formidable invasion from the 
SuwaxToff could still oolleot above fifty northern powers than they had yet ex- 
thuqsand men to pi^ on the dispirit^ p^enced, and their right with diffi- 
army of Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, culty maintained itself with infej’ior 
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forces on the inhospitable summits of and the other fortresses, was, in great 
the Maritime Alps. part, intrusted to the national guards 

C. But although the plan of the Allies of the vicinity. Thus, with the recur- 
Wiia so extensive, the decisifcp^intla^ rence of similar circumstances in the 
in the centre of the line ; and it was affairs of the Republic, the revolution- 
by the Archduke that the vital blow ary measures which had already been 
was to be struck, which would at once found so efficacious were again put in 
Imve opened to them an entrance into activity. Bernodotte, who at this crisis 
the heai't of France. This able com- was appointed minister at wai*, rapidly 
mander impatiently awaited the arrival infused dinto all the departments of the 
of the Ilussiaus under Korsakoff, which militaiy seivice his own erieigy and 
would have conferred a superiority of resolution ; and we have the best of 
thirty thousand men over his oppon- all authorities — that of his p<ditical 
enS, and enabled him to resume the antagonist, Napoleon himstilf — for the 
offensive with an ovenvhelming advan- assertion, that it Was4;o the admirable 
tage. The object of Massena, of course, measures which he set on foot, and the 
was to strike a blowibefore this great conscripts whom h^ assembled round 
reinforcement anived ; as, though his the Imperial standards, that not only 
army was x’apidly augmeutingjby con- the victory of Zurich, at the close of 
scripts from the interior, he had no the campiiign, but the subsequent 
such sudden increase to expect as triumph of Marengo, were in a great 
awaited the Imperial forces. It was| degree owing. 

equally indispensable for the Rep\ibii-| 8. In order to countei'act as far as 
cans to resume the offensive without the designs of the Allies, it was 

any delay In Italy, as the impoi*tant resolved to augment to ihiHy thousand 
fortresses of Mantua and Alessandria men the foi*ces {daced on the summit 
were now hard pressed by the Allies, of the Alps, from the St Bernard to tlie 
and, if not speedily relieved, must not Medit^rftiueau;whilethe Army of Italy, 
only, by their fall, give them the entire debouching from the Apennines, should 
command of the plain of Lombiirdy, resume the offensive, in order to pre- 
but enable them to render the position vent the siege of Coni, and raise those 
of IMassena untenable to the noi*th of of Mantua and Alessandria ; and Mas- 
the Alps. sena shoxihi execute a powerful diver- 

7. To meet these, accumulating dan- *Bion on the Limmat ere the arrival of 
gers, the French go'^rnment exhibited the Russians undef Korsakoff. For 
an energy commensurate to the crisis this 'purpose all the conscrix>t8 in the 
in which they were placed. The im- eastern and southern departments were 
mineiice of the peril induced them to rapidly marched off to the armies at 
reveal it without disguise to both Zm'ich axid on the Alps ; and the for- 
branches of the legislature. (Sfeneral iiresses of Grenoble, Brianjon, and 
Jourdan proposed tp call out at once Fenestrelles, commandiug the fjrinci- 
all classes of the conscripts, which, it pal entrances fi*om Piedmont into 
was expected, would produce an in- France, we|p armed and provisioned, 
crease of two hundred itboUsand men At the i^ame time the direction of tho 
to the armies, and to levy a foi’ced loan troops on the frontier was changed, 
of 120,000,000 francs, or £4,800,000, Ohampiounct, liberated froiu confine- 
on the opulent classes, secured on file ment^ was intrusted with the command 
national domains. Both motions were of the anny of the Alps ; while that 
at oncef agreed t5 by the Councils. To of the Anuy of Italy was taken from 
render them as soon as possible avail- Moreau, under whom, notwithstemding 
able, the conscripts were orderad to be his great abilitiea, it had experienced 
formed into regiments, and drilled in nothing but disaster, .and given to 
their several departments, and marched »Joubert — a youthful hero, who joined 
off, the moment they were disposable, heroic yalour to great natural abilities, 
to the nearest army on the frontier ; and who, though as yet untried in the 
while the service of Lille, Strassbuig^ separate commana of large armies, had 
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evinced such talents in subordinate 
situations as gave the promise of great 
future renown. He was cut in the 
very outset of his career, in high com- 
mand, on the field of Novi. 

9. Suwarroff, who was w^ell aware of 

the inestimable impoi'taiice of time in 
war, was devoured with^nxiety to com- 
mence operations against the ai'my of 
Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, jiow not 
more than twenty thousand strong, be- 
fore it had recovered from its conster- 
nation, or was strengthened by the ar- 
rival of Maedonald’s forces, which were 
making a painful circuit by Florence 
and Pisa in its rear. But the Aulic 
Council, who lookted more to the im- 
mediate concerns of Austria than the 
general interest of the common cause, 
and were invincibly attached to a slow 
and methodical system of war, insisted 
upon Mantua being put into their hands 
before anything was attempted either 
against Switzerland, Genoa, or the Ma- 
ritime Alps ; and the £mj)eror again 
wrote to Suwarroft* positively forbid- 
ding any entei-prise until that import- 
ant fortress had surrendered. im- 
petuous marshal, unable to conceal his 
vexation, and fully aware of the disas- 
trous effects this resolution would have 
upon the geneml fate of the Cdmpaigu, 
exclaimed, “ Thus it is tha^ armies are 
ruined!” Nevertheless, like a good 
Boldier^L obeying *the orders, he des- 
patched considerable reinforcel^ents 
and a powerful train of aiHiillery by the 
Po, to aid the siege of Mantua, and as- 
sembled at Turin the storea-jneoessary 
for the reduction of Alessandria. Dis- 
gusted, however, with the subordinate 
pai't thus Assigned to him, the Russian 
general abandoned to General Ott the 
duty of harassing the retanat of the 
army of Naples, and encamped with his 
veterans on the Bormida, to await 
the tedious operations of the besieging 
forces. + » 

10, This circumstance contributed 
to induce an event, attended ultimately 
with important effects on the fate of 
the campaign — ^viz., the separation of 
the Austrian and Russian forces, and 
the rupture of all cordial concert be- 
tween their respective governments. 
The cabinet of Vieina was too desir- 


ous of the exclusive sovereignty of the 
conquests in Italy, to bo willing to 
share their possession with a powerful 
rival ; *whfie the pride of the Russians 
was hurt at beholding their uucouquer- 
ed commander, whom thej’^ jurtly re- 
gaj’ded as the soul of the confederacy, 
subjected to the orders of the Aulic 
Council, who could not appreciate hie 
energetic mode of conducting war, and 
frquently interrupted him in the midst 
of his career of conquest. At the same 
time, the English government were de- 
sirous of allowing the Russian foives 
to act alone in Switzerland, aided by 
the insurrection which they hoped to 
organise in that tcoun try, and beheld 
with satisfaction the removal of the 
Mu6CO'\jite standards from the shores of 
the^Iediterraneau, where their estab- 
lishment in a pei-manent manner might 
* possibly Lave occjisioned them some 
I uneasiness, and where they saw no cor- 
dial co-operation with the Austrians 
was to be expected. These feelings on 
all sides led to an agreement between 
the allied powem, in virtue of which it 
was stipulated, that the whole Russian 
troops, after the fall of Alessandria and 
Mantua, should be concentrated in 
Switzerland under Marshal Suwarroff; 
that the lidperialists should alone pro- 
secute the war in Italy, and that the 
army of the Archduke Charles should 
act under his sejMrato orders oh the 
Upper Rhine. This plan was of itself 
highly advisable, as it tended to re- 
move the jealousies consequent on the 
troops of different nations acting to- 
gether-; but, from the time at which it 
was earned into execution, and the im- 
mediate dislocation of force with which 
it was attended, it led to the most ca- 
lamitous results. The whole forces of 
the Republic at this period, actually on 
foot, did not exceed ^wo hundred and 
ti^enty thousand combatants ; and al- 
though the new conscription was press- 
ed with the utmost vigour, it could not 
be expected that it would add materially 
to the efiRciency of the defending armies 
for several months, in the coui’se of 
which, to all appearance, their fate 
would be decided, 

11, The arrival of the army of Najdes 
at Genoa in the end of July having 
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raiHcd the French force to forty-eight 
thousiiiid men, iucluaiiig three thousand 
cavalry and a powerful artillery, it was 
deemed indispensable on e>^»jiccouht 
to resume offensive operations, in con- 
junction with the aitiiy of the Alps, 
which had now been augmented to a 
respectable amount. Everything, ac- 
cordingly, was put in motion in the 
valleys of the Alps and Apennines; 
and the French army, whose hea<l- 
quarters were at Comegliano, occupied 
at Voltri, Savona, Vado, and Loano, 
nearly the same position which Napo- 
leon held previous to his memoi*able 
descent into Italy in March 1796. But 
it was too late : all Jhe activity of Mo- 
reau and Joubert could not prevent the 
fall of the bulwarks of Lombardy and 
lUedmout. The siege of Mantua, which 
had been blockaded ever since the 
battle of Magnano, was presatKi in goo(J 
earnest by Genend Kray after the vioT 
tory of the Trebbia. The capture of 
Turin having placed at the disposal of 
the Allies immense resources, both in 
and ammunition, 'mad the de- 
feat of Macdonald having relieved them 
from all anxiety as to the raising of the 
siege, thirty thousand men were soon 
collected round its walls, and the bat- 
teries of the besiegers armed with two 
hundred pieces of cannon. The garri- 
son originally consisted of nearly eleven 
thousand men ; but this force, barely 
adequate at first toyman its extensive 
ramparts, was now considerably weak- 
ened by disease. The peculiar situ- 
ation of this celebrated fortress I’en- 
dered it indispensable that, at tall ha- 
zards, the exterior works should be 
maintained, and this was no easy mat- 
ter with an insuf&cieiit body of troops. 
The soldiers were provisioned for a 
year ; but the inhabitants, thrice im- 
poverished by enormous contributions, 
were in the most miserable condition ; 
and the famine with which they were 
menaced, joined to the natural un- 
healthiuess of the situation during the 
autumnal months, soon produced those 
contagious disorders ever in the rear of 
protracted war, which, in spite of cveiy 
precaution, seriously weakened the 
strength of the garrison. 

VOL. ly. 


12. Mantua, situated in the middle 
of a lake formed by the Mincio in the 
course^f its passage from the Alps to 
the Po, depends entirely for its secu- 
rity upon its external works, and the 
command of the waters which surround 
its wjills. Two chauss^es traverse the 
whole extent of the lake on bridges of 
stone; the first leatls to the citadel, 
the second to the faubourg St George. 
Connected with the cifawlel ai*e the ex- 
ternal works and intrenched camp, 
which surround the lake, and prevent 
all access to its margin. These works, 
with the exception pf the cita<iol, are 
not of any considerable strength ; the 
real defence of Mfijtua consists in the 
command which the garrison has of 
the waters in the lake, which is formed 
by three locks. That of the citadel en- 
ables them at pleasure to augment the 
upper lake ; that of Pradella gives them 
the command of the entrance of its 
waters into the Pajolo ; while that gf 
the port 0(Sr5so puts it in their power 
to dam up the canal of Pajolo, and let 
it flow into inundations to obstruct the 
approa^ to the place. But, on the 
otheiP hand, the besiegers have the 
means of augmenting or diminishing 
the supply of water to the lake itself, 
by draviing off the river which feeds 
it above th^ town ; and the dykes which 
lead to Pradella are of such bi'oadth as 
to permit trenches *to be cut»aud ap- 
pro£«heB made along them. Upon the 
whole, an exaggerated idea had been 
formed both of the^value and strength 
of Mantiia, by the importance which it 
had assumed in the campaign of 1796, 
and the result of the present siege re- 
vealed the secret of its real •weakness. 

, 13. Kray, taking advantage with abi- 
lity of all the means at his disposal, 
had caused his flotilla to descend by 
Peschiera and Goito from the lake of 
Garda, and brought up many gunboats 
by the inferior part of the Mincio into 
the lower lake. By means of these ves- 
sels, which were aimed with cannon of 
the heaviest calibre, ho kept up an in- 
cessant fire on the dykes, and at the 
same tiine established batteries against 
the curtain between the citadel and 
fort St George. These were intended 
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merely as feints, to divert the attention 
of the besiegers from the i-eai point of 
attack, which was the front of fi^.^ Pra- 
della. On the night of the 14th July, 
while the garrison were reposing, after 
having celebrated by extraordinary re- 
joicings the anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille, the trenches were open- 
ed, and after the approaches had been 
continued for some days, the tqwer 6f 
G^r^se was carri^ by assault, and the 
besiegers’ guns rapidly brought close 
up to the outworks of the place. On 
the night of the 24th, alT the batteries 
of the besiegers being fully armed, tliey 
opened their *ftre, from above two hun- 
dred pieces, with swch tremendous ef- 
fect, that the defences of the fortress 
spe^ily gave way before it. In less 
than two hours the outworks of fort 
Pradella w;er 0 destroyed; while the 
guns intended to create a diversion 
. against the citadel soon produced aseri- 
ous impression. Kothing could stand 
against the vigour and sustained weight 
of the allied fire ; their discharges gra- j 
dually rose from six .thousand cannon- 
shot to twelve thousand in twesty-four 
hours, and the loss of the ganison^from 
its effects was from five to six hundred 
a-day. Under the pressure arising from 
so terrible an attack, the fort of St 
George and the battery of i^jolo were 
successively abandoned ; and at length * 
thegarrkon, reduced to seven thousand 
five hundred men, surrendered, omcon- 
dition of being sent back to France, and 
not serving again mntil regularly ex- 
changed. HariRy were the terfjxs agi’eed 
to, vrhen the upper lake flowed with 
such violence into the under, through 
an aperture which the governor had 
cut to let in the waters, that sixty feet 
of the djke were carried away, and the 
inundation of Pajolo deepened to such 
a degree that it might have prolonged 
for at least sight days his means of de- 
fence, and possibly^ by preventing the 
besieging force tmng a part in the 
battle of Kovt which shoruy followed, 
altered the fkte of the campaign. 

14. While the bulwark of Lombardy 
Was thus falHug, after an 'Unexpectedly 
short resistance^ into Uie hands of the 
ImperialiBtB, Count Bellcgarde was not 
less successful agaix&t the citadel of 
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Alessandria. Trenches were opened on 
the 8th July; in a few days, eighty 
pieces of cannon were placed iu bat- 
t^ ; aiidt#ach was the activity with 
which they were served, that in seven 
days they discharged no less than forty- 
two thousand projectiles. On the 21st, 
tlie garrison, consisting of sixteen hun- 
dred men, surrendered at discretion. 
This conquest was of great importance 
to the future projects of Suwarroff ; but 
it was dearly purchased by the loss of 
General Chastellar, his chief of the staff, 
who was severely wounded soon after 
the first trenches were opened — an offi- 
cer whose talents and activity had, in 
a great degree, contributed to the suc- 
cea of the campaign. After the fall of 
Alessandria and Mantua, Suwarroff, 
faithiul to the orders he had received 
from Vienna, to leave no fortified place 
ju the enemy-s hands iu his rear, com- 

E enced the siege of Tortona. His 
my was soon augmented by the ar- 
rival of General Ka*ay, with twenty 
thousand men, from the siege of Man- 
tua, who entered into line on the 1 2th 
August The trenches were opened be- 
fore Tortona on the 5ih August, and 
on the 7th, the castlo of Serravalle, 
situated at the entrance of one of the 
valleys leading into the Apennines, was 
taken after a short cannonade. But the 
I French army, which was now concen- 
trated under Joubert on the Apennines, 
was preparing an mfensive movement, 
and the approaches to Genoa were des- 
I tined to be the tlieatre of one of the 
I most bloody battles which had yet oc- 
I ourreddn modern times. 

I 15. The Republicans at this epoch 
occupied the following positions. The 
right wing, fifteen Sbiousand strong, 
under St Cyr, guarded tHe passes of 
the Apennines from I^jrtremoli to Ter- 
riglia, and furnished the garrison of 
Gcboa. The centre, consisting of ten 
thousand, held the important posts of 
the Bochetta and Cempo Fraddq at the 
summit of the mountains ; while the 
left, twenty^two thousand strong, was 
encamped on the reverse of the rango, 
on the sMe of Piedmont, from the up- 
per end of the valley of the Tanaro— 
and both guarded the commuuications 
of the whole krmy with France, and 
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kept up the conne'^tion with the corps 
under Championnet, which was begin- 
ning to collect on the lygher pas^s 
of the Alps. On the othOT hand, the 
Allies could only muster forty-five thou- 
sand men in front of Tortona : General 
Kaim, with twelve thousand, being at 
Ohierosco to observe the anny of the 
Alps ; Klenau in Tuscany, with seven 
thousand combatants ; and the remain- 
der of their great army occupied in 
'keeping up the communications be- 
tween their widely scattered forces. 

• 16. The aiTivsd of Joubert, to super- 
sede him in the command of his army, 
had no tendency to excite feelings of 
jealousy in the miad of his great pre- 
decessor. Moreau was inca^)able of a 
personal feeling when the interest of 
his country was at stake ; and t^ith a 
magnanimity truly worthy of admira- 
tion, he not only gave his yotithful suf- 
cessor the full benefit of his mature^ 
counsel and experience, but oiFered to 
accompany him for some days after 
he opened his campaign ;«contributing 
thus, by his advice, to the glory of a 
rival who had just supplanted him in 
the command. Joubert, on his side, 
not only profited by the assistance thus 
generously proffered, but deferred on 
every occasion to the advme of his illus- 
trious friend ; * and to the good under-^ 
sbmding between these great men the 
preseiwation of tb§ Republican forces 
after the defeat at'Kovi and the death 
of Joubert, is mainly to be ascribed. 
How different from the presumption of 
Lafeuillade, who^ a century before, had 
caused the ruin of a French ai'lny near 
the same spot, by neglecting the advice 
of Marshal Vaubon before the walls of 
Turin ! 

17. On the 9th of August, the Fi-enoh 
army commenced its forward move- 
ment ; and," after debouching by^the 
Valleys of fhe Bonnida, the Erro, and 
theOrba.) asseml&ledon the 13th at Novi, 
and blockaded* Serravalle, in the rear 
of their right wing. A fourth column, 
under the orders of St Cyr, destined to 
-raise the siege of Tortona, descended 
the defiles of the Bochetta. Suwarroff 
no sooner heard of this advance thui 
he concentrated his aimy, which, on 
the evening of the 14th, occupied the 


following positions : Kray, with the 
divisions of Bellegarde and Ott, was 
encartpod in two lines on the right, 
near the road from Novi to Bosco, the 
centre, consisting of the divisions of 
Forster and Schwiokowsky, command- 
ed by Derfelden, bivouacked in rear of 
Pozzolo-Formigaro ; while Melas, with 
the left, consisting of the Austrian di- 
visioEfls of Froeli^ and Lichtenstein, 
occupied Rivalta. The army of Jou- 
bert was grouped on the plateau in the 
rear of Novi, with his right on the 
Scrivia, his centre at Novi, and his left 
at Basaluzzo — a puffition which enabled 
him to cover the march of the columns 
detached from hf^ right, wluch were 
destined to advance by Cassano to ef- 
fect the deliverance of Tortona. The 
French occupied a semicircle on the 
northern slopes ' of the Monte Roton- 
do ; the left, composed of the divisions 
Grouchy and Lemoine, under the com- 
mand of Perignon, extended itself, in a 
circular form, around Posturana; in 
the centre, the division Laboissicre, 
under St Cyr, covered the heights to 
the fi^t and left of Novi ; while the 
division Watrin, on the right, guai*ded 
the approaches to the Monte Rotoudo 
from the side of Tortona, and Dom^ 
browsfty, with the Polish division, 
blockaded Serravalle. The position was 
strong, and the coi^centrated masses of 
th^lepublioans presented a formidable 
front among the woods, ravines, slopes, 
and vineyaMs with which the foot of 
the Apennines was^roken. On the side 
of the French, forty-three thousand 
men were assembled ; while the forces 
of the Allies were above fifty-five thou- 
sand — a superiority which made the 
first desirous of engaging upon the 
rugged ground at the foot of the hills, 
and the latter anxious to draw their 
opponent into the plain, where their 
great superiority in cavaliy might give 
them a decisive advantage. 

18. Joubert, who had given no credit 
tb the mmours which had reached the 
army of the fall of Mantua, and con- 
tinually disbelieved theaBseverations of 
St that he would havo the whole 
aiUeo army on his hands, received a 
painfhl CQil^rtnation of its truth, by be- 
holding the^dense maeses of ES^y en- 
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camped opposite to his left wing. He was 
thrown by this unexpected discovery 
into the utmost perplexity. To Engage 
with so great an inferiority of force 
was the height of temerity, while re- 
treat was difficult in pi'esenoe of so en- 
terprising an enemy. In these circum- 
stances, he resolved, late on the night 
of the 14th — ^after such irresolution as 
throws great doubts on his capneity as 
general-in-cliief, whatever his ttilents as 
second in command may have been — on 
retiring fnto the fastnesses of the Apen- 
nines ; and he was only” waiting for the 
arrival of his scodts in the morning, 
to give the necessary orders for carry- 
ing it into effect, when the coinmenee- 
meiit of the attack by the Allies com- 
pelled him to adeept battle in the posi- 
tion which he occupied. SiiwiiiToiTs 
order of battle at Novi was highly cha- 
racteristic of tliat singular wamor. It 
was simply this : “ Kray and Bellegarrle 
, will attack the left, the Eussians the 
centre, Melas the right.** To the sol- 
diers ho said, “ God wills, the Emperor 
orders, SuwaiToff commands, that to- 
morrow the enemy bo conqlieijedL** 
Hressed in his usual costume, in his 
shiit down to the waist, be wjis on 
horseback at the advanced posts the 
the whole preceding evening, amended 
by a few horsemen, minutely recon- 
noitring the Repnljican position. He 
was recognised from the French lines 
by the singularity of his dress, aifil a 
skiiinish of advanced posts in conse- 
quence took place. * 

19. SuwaiTofifs design waarto force 
back the left of the French, by means 
of the corps of Kray, while Bagrathiou 
had orders to turn their right, and 
unite in their rear, under cover of the 
cannon of Serravalle, with that coi^s. 
At the same time^ Ber^f^ldeu was to 
attack Novi in th^e and Melas 

commanded the reaerve, ready to sup- 
port any part of the army which re- 
quired his aid. In pursuance of these 
orders, Kray commenced the attack at 
five in the mondng ; Bellegarde assail- 
ed Grouchy — and Otfc, Liemoine. The 
Republicans wewat first taken by sur- 
prise ; and their masses, in great part 
in the act of marching or entangled in 
the vineyards, received the fire of the 


Austrians without being able either to 
deploy or answer it. Notwithstand- 
ing the Jierijic resistance of some bri- 
gades, the Cmperiaiists sensibly gained 
ground, and the heads of their coliimus 
were already mounting the plateau on 
which Novi stands, when Joubeiii hur- 
ried in person to the spot, and when in 
the act of waving his hat, giving the 
word, “ Forward, lot us throw our- 
selves among the th*ail]eurs ! '* received 
a ball in his breast. He instantly fell, 
and with his last breath exclaimed, 
“Advance, my friends, advance !’* * 

20. The confusion occasioned by this 
circumstance would have proved fatal, 
in all probability, te the French army, 
had the other corps of the Allies been 
so far adrauced as to take advantage 
of it. ?But, by a etninge fatality, though 
tlieir attacks were all combined and 
<hncentric, they were calculated to 
ifike place at different times ; and 
while this iinpoi-tant advantage was 
gained on tlieir left, the Russians in 
the centre w§re still resting at l^ozzolo- 
Forrnigaro, and Melos had merely des- 
patch^ a detachment from RivaJta to 
observe the coui’se of the Scrivia. This 
circumstance, joined to the opportune 
arrival of Moreau, who assumed the 
command and harangued the troops, 
restored order, and the Austrians were 
at length driven down to the bottom of 
the hUl on their s^oud line. During 
this encounter, BelRgarde endeavoured 
to gain the rear of Pasturana by a i*a- 
viiie which encircledit, and was on the 
point of succeeding, when Perignon 
chai'getf him so vigorously with the 
grenadiers of Partonneaux'and the ca- 
valry of Richepanse, that the Imperial- 
ists were driven back in confusion, anti 
the whole French left wing rescued 
fi'om danger. Hitherto the right of 
tlie Republicans had not been attacked, 
and St Cyr avmled himself of this re- 
spite to complete his defensive arrange- 
ments. Kray, finding tfie whol e height 
of the engagement on his bands, pressed 
Bagrathiou to commence an attack on 
Novi ; and though the Russian gene- 
ral was desirous to wait till the hour 
assigned by his commander for his 
moving^ ho agreed to commence, when 
it wi» evident that, unless speedily 
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supported, Kray would be compelled 
to I’etreat. The Russians advanced 
with great gallautiy to the attack ; but 
discharge from the di^^aioh liabSis' 

^ Btere of musketry and grape, at half 
' gun-shot, threw them into confusion ; 
and, after an obstinate engagement, 
they were finally broken by a chaise 
by Watrin, with a brigade of infaiitiy, 
on .their flank, and driven back with 
great loss to Pozizolo-Formigaro. 

21. The failure of these partial at- 
tacks rendered it evident that a com- 
bined effort of all the columns was 
necessary. It was now noon, and the 
French line was unbroken, although 
the superiority of ■uinbera on the part 
of the Allies- was fully tw'clve thousand 
men# Siiwan'olf, therefore, combined 
Jill his forces for a decisive movement. 
Kray, whom noticing could intimidate, 
received orders to prepare for a fre^ 
attack ; Dei-ffelden was destined to sufc- 
port Jlagrathion in the centre. Melas 
was directed to break up from Rival ha 
to form the left of the Jjne, while Ro- 
senberg w'as oi’dered in all haste to 
advance from Tortoua to support his 
movement. The battle, after a pause, 
began again with the titoiost fmy at 
all points. It was long, however, most 
obstinately disputed, ^fotwithstaud- 
iiig the utmost efforts of Kray, who 
returned above ten times to the chargdi 
the Imperialists £ould make no im- 
pression on the French left: in vain 
column after column .advanced to the 
harvest of death — nothing could break 
the firm aiTay of the Republicans; 
w-hile Bagrathion, Derfeldeu, And Mila- 
radowitch, in the centre, after the most 
heroic exertions, were compelled to re- 
coil before the terrible fire of the in- 
fantry and batteries which were dis- 
]}osed around Novi. For above four 
hours, the action continued with the 
utmost fury, without the Frencfl in- 
fautiy being anywhere displaced ; until 
at l^igth th^ fatigue on both sides 
produced a temporary pause, and the 
contending hosts rested on their arms 
amidst a field covered with the slain. 

The resolution of any other gen- 
eral but SuwaiToff would have been 
shaken by so tenible a carnage without 
any result ; but his moral courage was 
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of a kind which nothing could subdue. 
At four o’clock the left wiug of the 
Allie^came up under Melas, and in*e- 
parations were instantly made to take 
advantage of so great a reinforcement. 
Melas was directed to assail the ex- 
treme right of the Itepublicans, and 
endeavour, by turning it, to threaten 
the road from Novi to Genoa; while 
Kray.again attacked the left, and Su- 
wjuToff himself, with the whole weight 
of the Russians, pressed the centre. 
The resistance experienced on the left 
was so obstinate that, though he led 
on the troops with the courage of a 
grenadier, Kray could not gain a foot 
of ground ; but Russians in the 
centre, , after a terrible conflict, 
ceeded in driving the Republicjius into 
Novi, from the old walls and ruined 
towers of which, however, they still 
kept up a murderous fire. But the 
progress of Melas on the right was 
much more alarming. While one of 
his columns ascended the right bank 
of the Scrivia and reacheld Serravalle, 
another by the left bank had already 
tui'jei the Monte Rotoudo, and was 
rapidly ascending its sides ; while the 
general himself, with a third, was ad- 
vancing against the eastern flank of 
the lAateau of Novi To make head 
against many dangers, Moreau order- 
ed the division Watrin to move towards 
the menaced platdku ; but fiiMing itself 
aa^iled during its march, both in front 
and rear, by the divisions of Melas, it 
fell into confusicto, and fled in the 
utmost^isoi'der, with difficulty cutting 
its way through the enemy on the road 
in the real' of the French j)osition. 

23. It now became indispensable for 
the Republicans to retii-e, for Lichten- 
stein, at the head of the Imperial 
cavalry and three brigades of grena- 
diers, was already established ou the 
road to Gavi; his triumphant battal- 
ions, with loud shouts, were sweeping 
round the rear of the Republicans, 
while the glittering helmets of the 
horsemen appeared ou ever^ eminence 
behind their lines, and no other way 
of communication remained open but 
that which led by Pasturana to Ovada. 
Suwarrofl*, who saw his advantage, was 
preparing a last and simultaneous at- 
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tack on the front and flanks of his op‘ 
ponentf when Moreau anticipated him 
by a general retreat. It was first 
conducted in good order, but the im- 
petuous assaults of the Allies soon con-* 
verted it into a rout Novi, stripped 
of its principal defenders, could no 
longer withstand the assaults of the 
Russians, who, confident of victo^, 
and seeing the standards of the AUiois 
in the rear of the French position, 
rushed forwai^ with resistless fury and 
deafening cheers, over the dead bodies 
of theii* comrades, to the charge. Le- 
moino and Grouchj/vwith difficulty sus- 
tained themselves, in retiring, against 
the impetuous attacks of &eir un- 
wearied antagonist Kray, when the vil- 
lage of Pasturana in their rear was 
carried by the Russians, whose vehe- 
mence increased with their success, and 
the only load practicable for their ar- 
tillery cut off. Despair now seized 
their ranks ; infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery disbanded, and fled in tumultu- 
ous confusion across the vineyards and 
orchards which adjoined the line of 
retraat. Colli and his whole bai^de 
were mode prisoners; and Perignon 
and Grouchy, almost cut to pieces with 
sabi’e-wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in uttei^ con- 
fusion, reached Gavi, where it was ral- 
lied by the efforts of Moreau, the Allies 
being too aiuch exhausted with fatigue 
to continue the .pursuit. ^ 

24. The battle of Novi was one of 
the most bloody and obstinately con- 
tested that had yet occurred the 

wai\ The loss of the Allies was 1800 
killed, 5200 wounded, and 1200 pri- 
soners; that* of the French was still 
gi’eater, amountingto 1500 killed, 5500 
wounded, and 3000 prisoners, besides 
37 cannons, 28 caissons, and 4 stand- 
ards. As the war advanced, and fiercer 
]>assions were brought into collision, 
the carnage was daily becoming greater; 
the oflioers were more prodigal of their 
own blood and that of their soldiers ; 
and the cliiefs themselves, regardless 
of life, at length led them on both sides 
to the charge, with an enthusiasm 
which nothing could surpass. Joubert 
was the victim of this^heroic feeling ; 
Grouchy charged with a standai’d in 


his hand, and when it was tom from 
him in the m015e, he raised his helmet 
on his sabr^ and was thrown down 
anft woufld«a in the shock of the op- 
posing squadrons; and Kray, Bagra- 
thion, and Melas led on their troops 
to the mouth of the enemy’s cannon, 
os if their duty had been that of merely 
commanding grenadier battalions. 

25. The consequenceB of the battle 
of Novi were not so great os might 
have been expected from so despei-ate 
a shock. On the night of the 15th, 
Moreau regained in haste the defiles of 
the Apennines, and posted St Oyr, 
with a strong rearguard, to defend the 
approaches to the Bochetta. In the 
first moments of consternation, he had 
serious tl)^>ughts of evacuating Gfnoa, 
and tbNs artillery vras already collected 
at St Pietro d’ Arena for that purpose ; 
blit, finding that he was not seriously 
diquieted, he again dispersed his 
timops through the mountains, nearly 
in the positions they held before the 
battle. St C;^r was intrusted with the 
right, where a serious attempt was 
chiefly apprehended; afid an attack 
which Kleuau made on that part of 
the position, with five thousand men, 
was repulsed with the loss of seven 
hundred men to the Imperialists. Su- 
warroff himself, informed of the suc- 
desses of the French in the small can- 
ton.s of Switzerland^ immediately de- 
tached Kray^ with twelve thousand 
men, to the Tessiiio ; while he himself, 
in order to keep an eye on Championnet, 
whose force was daily accumulating on 
the Maritime Alps, encamped at Asti, 
where he covered at once the blockade 
of Coni and the siege of Tortona. 

26. During the concentration of the 
Allied forces for the battle of Novi, 
this active commander so ably disposed 
his little army, which only amounted 
to s&teen thousand combatants, in^. 
stead of thirty thousand, as he had 
been promised by the Directory, -that 
he succeeded in forcing the psissage of 
the Little St Bernard, and ^*iving the 
Imperialists back to Suza. These suc- 
cesses continued even after the Russian 
commander took post at Asti ; and in 
a variety of affairs of poets in the val- 
leys of the Alps, he succeeded in tak- 
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ing fifteen hundred prisoners and four 
pieces of cannon. But these advau' 
tages were more than counterbalanced 
by the fall of Tortona, wAietf capitu- 
lated on the 25th August, on condition 
that, if not relieved by the 11th Sep* 
tember, the place should be surrender- 
ed to the Allies. This conquest was 
the only trophy which they derived 
from the bloody battle of Novi. Mor- 
eau made an inefiectual attempt to re- 
lieve the blockade, and, finding it im- 
possible to effect the object, retired 
ifito the fastnesses of the Apennines ; 
while Suwarroff, who had received 
orders to collect the whole Russians 
in the Alps, set oiet, agreeably to the 
plan fixed on, with seventeen thousand 
men, for the canton of the Ti^sino. 

a 

27. While these great events were 
passing to the south of the Alps, events 
of still more decisive imporiance o<| 
curred to the norih of those moun- 
tains. Immediately after the capture 
of Zurich and the retreat of Massena 
to Mount A Ibis, the Arefiduke estab- 
liahe<l the bulk of his forces on the 
hills which separate the Glatt from the 
Limmat^ and placed a chain of posts 
along the whole line of that river, anti 
the Aar, to observe the fliovements of 
the Republicans. Each of the opposing 
anuies in Switzerland numbered about* 
seventy-five thohsi^d combatants ; but 
the French had acquired a decided 
superiority on the Upper Rhine, where 
they had collected foriy thousand men, 
while the forces of the Imperialists 
amounted in that quarter ^iily to 
twenty-two thousand. Both parties 
were anxiously waiting for reinforce- 
ments; but as that expected by the 
Archduke, under Korsakoff, was by 
much the most important, Massena re- 
solved to anticipate his adversary, and 
sU'ike a decisive blow before that atixi- 
liary arrived. For tMs purpose he com- 
menced his optJl'atioDS by means of his 
right wing in the higher Alps, hoping, 
by the advantage which the initiative 
always gives in mountainous regions, 
to dispossess the Imperialists from the 
imporiant position of the St Gothard, 
and separate their Italian from their 
German armies by the acquisition of 


these elevated ridges, which were uni- 
versally at that period deemed the key 
to thereat of war. 

28. At the very time when the 
French general was making prepara- 
tions for these important movements, 
the Aulic Council gave every possible 
facility to their suedess, by compelling 
the Archduke to depart with his ex- 
perienced troops fur the Rhine, and 
rnake way for the Russians under 
Korsakoff, equally unskilled in moun- 
tain waifare, and unacquainted with 
the JB'rench tactics. In vain that able 
commander represented that the line 
of the Rhine, with its double barrier 
of fortresses, wai^ equally formidable 
to an invading as advantageous to an 
offensive army ; that nothing liecisive, 
therefore, could be ex])ected from the 
operations of the Imperialists in that 
quarter, while the chances of success 
were much greater from a combined 
attack of the Russians and Austrians 
on the frontier- of the Jura, where no 
fortresses existed to impede on invad- 
ing force ; that fifty thousand Russians 
in ^Switzerland could not supply the 
place of seventy thousand Austrians, 
and the chances, therefore, were that 
some serious disaster would occur in 
the most important part of the, line of 
operation^; and that nothing could be 
more hazardous than to make a change 
of troojjs and comAaiiders iuspresence 
of ^powerful and enterprising enemy, 
at the very time that he was meditating 
offensive operation®. These judicious 
observaljons produced no sort of effect, 
and the court of Vienna ordered “ the 
immediate execution of its will, with- 
out further objections.” 

29. To understand the important 
military operations which followed, it 
is indisxiensable to form some idea of 
the ground on which they took place. 
The St Gothard, though inferior in 
elevation to many other mountains in 
Switzerland, is nevertheless the ’Central 
point of the country, and^froxu its aides 
some of the gi*eat 0 St rivers in Europe 
take their rise. On the easi, the Rhine, 
springing from the glaciers of Disentis 
and HinteivRhein, carries its waters, 
by a circuitous course, through the 
expanse of the lake of Constance to the 
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Qerman Ocean; on the north, the Reiiss toAltdorf.t Ascending from Bellinzona 
and the Aar, descending in parallel on the southern side, it passed through 
ravines, through rugged moi^tnins, a^ narrow defile close to the Tessiuo, 
feed the lakes of Luzeni, Thun, and between immense walls of rock between 
Brientz, and ultimately contribute their Faklo and Airolo ; climbed the steep 
waters to the same majestic stream, ascent above Airolo to the inhospitable 
On the west, a still greater river rises summit of the St Gothaid ; descended, 
in the blue and glittering glacier of the by a torrent*8 edge, its northern de- 
Rhone, and descending through the clivity, to the elevated mountain vfJley 
long channel of the Viilais, eepands of Unseni, from whence, after travers- 
into the beautiful lake of Geneva ; ing the dark and humid gallery of the 
while to the south, the snows of the Unnerloch, it crossed the foaming cas- 
St Gothard nourish the impetuous tor- cade of the Reuss by the celebrated 
rent of the Tessino, which, after fqam- Devil’s Bridge, and descended, throujjn 
ing through the •rocks of Faido, and the detsolate and rugged valley of Sehol- 
bathing the smiling shores of the Ital- lenen, to Altdorf on the lake of Luzern, 
ian bailiwicks, swellf out into the sweet But there all vestige of a practicable 
expanse of the Lago Maggiore, and road ceased, and must ever cease ; the 
loses itself iii the classic waves of the sublime kike of Uri lies before the tra- 
Po. The line of the Limmat, which vellei^ the sides of which, formed of 
now separated the hostile armies, is gigantic walls cf I'ock, defy all attempt 
composed of the Liuth, which rises in at the formation of a path, and the 
the snowy mountains of Glarus, and, lommunication with Luzcni is carried 
after forming in its courae the Lake of on by water along the beautiful lake jf 
Zurich, issues fi’om thdt great sheet of the Four Cantons. The only way in 
water, under the name of the Limmat, which it is ppssiblo to proceed on land 
and throws itself into the Aar at Bruick. from this point, is either on the left by 
Hotze guarded the line of the^l^nth ; shepherd’s tracks towards Stan/ and 
the Archduke himself that of the Lim- the canton of Unterwalden, or on the 
mat. Korsakofl:’ was considerably in right by the rugged and ahaost im- 
the rear, and was not expected at practicable pass of the Schacheuthal, 
Schaffhausen till the 19th Augftst.* by which traveller may I'cach the 
30. One road, practicable fr>r cavalry, upper extremity of the canton of 
but bai'ely so for ai*^liery at that period, ^Glarus. From the valley of Uiisern, 
crossed Cue St Gotluird from Bellinjona in the heart of the^t Gothard, a difli- 

* The relati' e situation and strougtlj of the two armies, at this period, is Ums given by 
the Arclidukc Charles^* — 

French. Infantry. Cnmlry. 

From Huningen to the mouth of the Aar, . . 10,991 3,208 

From the moutii of the Aar to Mount Uetll, . •* . 23,792 3,239 

From Mount Al bis to the lake of Luisern, . . ll.'hll 3(J4 

From the IWco of Luzern to tlie \ alley pf Oberhasli, . 7,732 

In the Valais, from Bring to bt Maurice, . . 10,880 054 

In the intenor of bwiUerlaud, , . . • . 2,088 3,120 

07,250 8.091 


4,269 1,320 

87.058 10,468 

8,722 «- 884 

4,184 175 

6,744 150 

1,188 355 

8,468 

64.013 13,301 

Total, —77,914 

t The magnificent chaussde which now traverses this mountaluouB and roman tie re- 
gion was not formed till the year 1810. 


Total, 

AIUpb. « 

Between Weiss and Wutach, 

From the mouth of the Aar to the lake of Zurich, 
Between the lake of Zurich and Luzern, 

From the lake of Lusoni to the St Gotliard, 

Ou the St Gothard. the GHmsel, and the Upper Valais, 
InthoGriAoas, . . . 

Swiss, . - • ' * 
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cult and dangerous path leads over the 
Furka jind the Grimael, across steep 
and slippeiy slopes, where the most 
experienced traveller can witfttiifficultjf 
keep his footing, to Meyriugen in the 
valley of Oberhasli. 

31. The plan of the Allies wjis, that 
If otze, with twenty-five thousand Aus- 
trians, should be left on the Liuth; 
and at the end of September a general 
attack should be made on the French 
]>osition along the whole line. Korsa- 
koff was to lead the attack on the left 
wifh his Russian forces ; Uotze in the 
centre with the Austrians ; while Su- 
warroff, with seventeen thousand of his 
best troops, flushed \eith the conquest 
of Italy, was to assail the right flank 
of the Republicans, and by tlu^St Qo- 
thard throw himself into the i*eat of 
their position on the Liramat. This 
design might have been attended with 
success, if it had been uudertahen with' 
tr jops already assembled on the theatre 
of operations ; but when they were to 
be collected from Novi a^d Bavaria, 
and undertaken in preseucc of a general 
perfectly master of the ground, and 
already occupying a central position in 
the midst of these converging columns, 
it was evidently attended ^vith the most 
imminent hazard. If any of\.he columns 
did not arrive at the appointed time, 
the whole weight of the enemy might 
be expected to fall ^n the first which 
appeared. Masseha intrusted to Le- 
courbe, whose skill in mountain war- 
fare had already been amply evinced, 
the irnpoi-tant duty of throwing for- 
W'ard hiB right wiiig, and expellftig the 
Imperialists from the higher Alps ; 
while he himself, by a ‘ false attack 
along the whole line, and especially 
upon Zurich in the centre, distracted 
the attention of the enemy, and pre- 
vented him from perceiving the accu- 
mulation of force which wfis brou^t 
to bear on the St Gothard. 

32. Early on tfie morniug of the 14th 
August, the French troops were every- 
where in motion. On the left, the 
allied out})osts were driven in along 
the whole line ; .and in the centre the 
attack was so impetuous that the Aus- 
trians were forced back almost to Zu- 
rich, where the Archduke rapidly col- 


lected his forces to resist the inroad. 
After considemble bloodshed, as the ob- 
ject wat:^ gained, the Republicaus drew 
off, and resumed their positions on the 
Limmat. Tlie real attack of Lecourbe 
was attended with very different results. 
The forces at his disposal, including 
those of Thurreau in the Valais, were 
little shori of thirty thousand men, 
and they were directed with tlie most 
consummate ability. General Gudiu, 
with five battalions, was to leave the 
valley of the Aar, force ihe ridge of 
the Griinsel, and, forming a junction 
with General Thurreau in the Vulais, 
drive the Austrians from the sourco 
of the Rhone and aMount* Furka. A 
second column of three battalions, 
commanded by Loison, received orders 
to cross the Steinerberg between Ober- 
liasli and the valley of iScholleuen, and 
descend upon Waaen; while a third 
marched from Engelberg upon Erst- 

* feld, on the lake of Luzern ; and a 
fourth moved direct by tho valley of 
Issi upon Altdoif. Lecourbe himself 
was to embark from Luzern on board 
his iigtiila, make himself master of 
Brunen and Schwytz on its eastern 
shore, and combine with the other 
corps for the capture of Altdorf and 
all the pf)st8 occupied by the enemy iu 
tho valley (jf tho Reuss. 

• 33. These attacks all proved success- 
ful. The Republican parties,* under 
Lccc^rbe and Oudiuot, advanced by 
land and water against Schwytz, a.n<i, 
after au obstinate eflmbat, the united 
Swiss an^ Imiierialists w'ere didveii 
from that canton into the Mutteutbal. 
From Bninon, the harbour of Schwytz 
on the lake, Lecourbe conSucted his 
fiotilla under Teffs Chapel, through 
the sublime scenery of the lake of Uri, 
beneath precsipices fifteen hundred feet 
high, to Flueleu, where he landed with 
great difficulty, uiidei* a heavy fire from 
the Austrian troops ; and, after a warm 
engagement, forced General Simbsehen, 
who defended Altdorf, to retire farther 
up the valley of the Reuss. Meanwhile 
Loison, after encountering incredible 
difficulties, had crossed the Steinerbei*g 
and the glaciers of Susten, and not 
only forced the e^iemy back into the 
vjiUey of Reuss, but, after five assaults, 
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made himself master of the important 
elevated post of Wasen, in the middle 
of its extent, so as to expose tlje troops 
who had been driven up from' Altdorf 
to be assailed in rear as well as front. 
In this extremity they had no resource 
but to retii’e by the lateral gorge of 
the Mad^raneHUal, from whence they 
reached by Tavlitsch the valley of the 
Rhine. « 

34. Meanwhile successes still more 
decisive were achieved by the Republi- 
cans in the other part of their moun- 
tain line. Generd Thurreau at the 
same hour attacleed Prince Rohan, who 
was stationed in the Valais, near Brieg, 
to guard the norilsuru approach to the 
Simplon ; and defeated him with such 
loss that he was constrained to evacuate 
the valley of the Rhone, and j'etired by 
the terrific gorges of the Simplon to 
Duomo d’Oasola, .on the Italian side of ^ 
the mountains.'^ This disaster obliged | 
Colonel Strauch, who guarded amidst, 
snow and granite, the rugged sides of 
the Grimsel and the Furha with eight 
battalions, to fly to the relief of the 
Imperialists in the Upper Valhii^ leav- 
ing only fifteen hundred to guard the 
summit of that mountain. He suc- 
ceeded, in stopping the advance of the 
Republicans up the Valais ; bu>t during 
his absence the important posts of the 
Grimsel and Furka were lost. General 
Gudin, <2it the heffil of three thousand 
men, -set out from Guttaneu, ifi the 
valley of the Aar, and after climbing 
up the valley, and surmounting with 
infinite difficulty the glacieri of Ghol- 
meu, succeeded in assailing the corps 
who guarded, amidst ice and snow, the 
rugged summit of the Grimsel, from a 
higher point than that which they oc- 
cupied. After a desperate conflict, in 
which a severe loss was experience<i on 
both sides, the Imperialists were driven 
down the southern side of the moun- 
tain into the Valais; and Colonel 

^ Tho ma^nlfioent Which now crosses 
the Bimpjoii. and awakens the .admiration of 
every traveller from the bKUI with which it 
is executed, and tho splondid soon cry which 
it rovoals, was not then mado ; and tho only 
possaffe from the Valais to Diiomo d'Oaaola 
was by a broak-nock patK highly dangerons 
during winter in the upper parts, and prac- 
ticable. even in summfr, only fur foot pas- 
sengers. 


Strauch, finding himself now exposed 
on both flanks, had no alternative but 
to retire by the dangerous pass called 
•the Nflfrwn, over a slippery glacier, to 
Faido on the Tessino, fi*om whence he 
rejoined the scattered detachments of 
his force, which had made their escape 
■from the Valais, by paths known only 
to cliamois hunters, through the Val 
Formazza at Bellinzona. 

35. Lecourbe, ignorant of the suc- 
cesses of his right wing, on the succeed- 
ing day pursued his cm’eer of victory 
in the valley of the Reuse. Following 
the retiring columns of the Imperialists 
up the dark and shaggy pass of Scholl- 
enen, he at lengtla arrived at the Devil’s 
Bridge, where a chasm thirty feet wide; 
formeeVby the blowing up of the arch, 
andl*a murderous fire from the rocks on 
the opposite side of the ravine, arrested 
,his progress. But this obstacle was not 
tof long duration. During the night the 
Republicans threw beams over the 
chasm ; and the Austrians, findiugthem- 
selves menaced on their flank by Gen- 
eral Gudin, who was descending the 
valley of Unsem from the Furka by 
Realp, were obliged to evacuate that 
almost impregnable post, and i^etire to 
the heights of the Crispolt, behind the 
Oberalp, nehr the source of the Rhine. 
There they maintained themselves, with 
great resolution, against tlie Republi- 
can grenadiers tilJ.tho evening ; but on 
the following day, being assailed by the 
united forces of Lecourbe and Gudin, 
they were finally broken and driven 
back to Ilanz, in the Orisons, fartlxer 
down lhat river, with theloss of a thou- 
sand prisoners and three pieces of can- 
non. At the same time, a detachment 
took possession of the summit of the 
St Gothard, and established itself at 
Airolo, on the southern declivity of the 
mountain. 

*36. While Lecourbe was gaining these 
great successes on the right, his left, be- 
tween the lakes ofi^^zom and*Zurich, 
was equally fortunate. General Chabran, 
on th^ exti-eme left, cleaml the whole 
western bank of the lake of Zurich 
as ftir as W^iggis; the central columns 
drove the Imperialists from Schwyz 
into the Muttenthah and defeated Jel- 
1 lachichat Ensiedeln; and on the follow- 
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iiig day, aided by Chabran^ who moved 
against his dank by the Waggithal, they 
totally routed the Austrians, who fell 
back, with the loss of twelve*l|ufldred 
prisoners, by the Klonthal,iiito the can- 
ton of Glfu’us. Thus, by a series of ope- 
rations as ably executed as they were 
skilfully conceived, was the whole left 
wing of the Imperialists routed and 
driven back in less than forty-eight 
houra, with the loss of ten pieces of can- 
non, four thousand prisoners, and two 
thousand in killed and wounded ; while 
the important post of the St Gothard, 
with all its approaches and lateral val- 
leys, was wrested from their hands.* 

37. These brilliant aui^esses, however, 
were only gained by Massena through 
the great conccntratiou of his forces on. 
the right wing. To accomplish thisfcc 
was obliged to weaken his left, which, 
lower down in the plain, guarded the 
course of the Aar. The Archduke re- 
solved to avail himsolf of this circum- 
etance to strike a decisive blow against 
that weakened extremity ; in which he 
was the piore encouraged by tlie arrival 
of twenty thousand Hussiana of Koma- 
kolfs corj>s at Schaifhausen, and the 
iiiiportaiit effect which success in that 
quarter would have in threatening the 
Gommuiiications of the Hepubiicau army 
with the interior of France. For this 
purpose thirt^^ thousand men were as- 
sembled on the banks of the river, and 
the point selected for the .j)assage at 
Gross Dettingen, a little helowthe junc- 
tion of the .Heuss and the Aar, Hotze 
was l6ft in Zurich with eight thousand 
men, with which he engaged to defend 
it to the last ex^tremity ; while Korsa- 
koff promised to arrive at Ober Endin- 
gen, in the centre of the line,, with 
twenty-three thousand men. The march 
of the columns was so well coiicealed, 
and the arrangements made with such 
precision, that this great force reachetf 
the destined point without the enemy 
btiing aware of their arrival, and every- 

* Manyreaderswillrccoguiflo, in the theatre 
of these oporntious, the scenes indelibly on- 
Jfraveu on their memory by the matchless 
sublimity of their feabires. The author tra- 
versed thorn oiift)ot in 1816, and again in 1821; 
the lapse of twenty years has taken nothing 
from tho cloarnoBH of tlio impreasion^t left on 
his mind during these delightful excursions. 
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thing promised a favourable issue to 
the enterprise, when it proved abortive 
from thedifriculties of the passage, and 
•the want^of skill and due prepamtion 
in the Austrian engineers. The bridges 
for the crossing of the troops were com- 
menced under such a violent fire of ar- 
tillery as speedily cleared the opposite 
banks, but it w^as found impossible to 
anchor pontoons in the rocky bed 
of the stream, and the rapidity of tho 
current rendered it hopeless to con- 
struct the bridges in any other manner. 
Thus, from the want of a little foresight 
and a few precautions on the part of the 
engineers, did a project fail, as ably con- 
ceived as it was accurtitely executed by 
the military officers, and which pro- 
mised to have altered the fate of the 
campaign, and perhaps of the war. Had 
the passage been effected, the Archduke, 
with forty thousand men, would have 
4eared all the right bank of the Aar, 
separated the French left wing on the 
Elnne from their centre and right in 
Switzerland, compelled Massena to un- 
dertake a cUsastro.us retreat into the 
canton of^erue, exposed to almost cer- 
tain destruction the small corps at BiUo, 
and opened tho defenceless frontier of 
the J mra to immediate invasion from the 
united trewps of the Archduke, Korsa- 
kolf, and Suwarroff. The want of a 
f^ grappling-irons defeated a project 
on which perhaps the fate of the^orld 
dependbd. Such is frequently the for- 
tune of war. 

38. Desirous still o^achieving some- 
Hjiing considerable with his veteran sol- 
diers before leaving the commaxid in 
Switzerland, the Archduke, jifter his 
troops had resumed their position, again 
concentrated his left under Hotze. But 
the usual jealousies between the troops 
and commanders of rival nations pre- 
vented his projects from being carried 
into execution ; and before the end of 
the month the Austrians, under their 
able commander, were in full march for 
the Upper Rhine, leaving tweiity-hv© 
thousand men under Hotze, as an auxi- 
liary force to support Korsakoff until 
the arrival of Suworroff from the plains 
of Piedmont This change of commaa- 
dem, and weakeningjOf the allied forces, 
presented too great chances of success 
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to escape the observation of so able a 
general as Massena, whose army was 
now augmented, by reinforcemeuta from 
the interior, to above eighty thousajK^' 
men. He instantly resolved on a gen- 
eral attack along the whole line. The 
movement oommenced with an attack 
by Soult, with the right wing of the 
. Republicans, upon Hotze, who occu- 
pied the canton of Glarus ; caud, after 
scveml shai’p skirmishes, a decisive ac- 
tion took place near NiLfels, in w'hich 
the Austrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to fall back to a defensive line 
in their rear, ecteuding from the lake 
of Zurich by Wesen through the Wjil- 
lenstiitter See Sarganz, to Ooii'e in 
the Grisohs. It was at this critical 
moment that the Archduke, yielding 
to the pressing commands of the Aujic 
Council, was cunipclled to abandon the 
army with the gi*eat body of his troops, 
leaving the united force of Korsakoff ami 
Hotze, fifty-six thousand strong, scat- 
tered over a line forty miles in length, 
to sustain tho weight of Massena, who, 
without weakening his force at other 
points, could bring sixty-fiv^ ^ousand 
to bear upon the decisive point ai'ound 
the ramparts of Zurich. 

39. The anival of the Archduke was 
soon attended with important effects 
upon the Upper Rhine. The French 
had crossed that river at Mannheim bn 
the 2^th August with twelve thousand 
men, mid driving General MulJfer, who 
commanded the Imperialists, before 
them, laid siegis to Philippsburg, on 
which they had commeuc^ a furious 
bombardment But the approach of 
the Austrian prince speedily changed 
the state of affairs. The columns of 
that commander, rapidly approaching, 
threatened to cut off their retreat to the 
Rhine, and they were obliged hastily to 
raise the siege and retire to Mannheim. 
*The insufficient state of defence of that 
important place inspired the Ax'chduke 
with the design of carrying it by a coup- 
de-main. Its fortifications had, some 
months before, been levelled by the Re- 
ublicans ; but since that time they had 
een indefatigable in their endeavours 
to iwstore them, they were already 
in a respectable state of defence. On 
the 17th, the Austrians in two columns, 


one of fourteen thousand men, the other 
of seven thousand, with a reserve of eight 
thousjmd, moved towards Mannheim, 
and bnr the following day gave" the as- 
sault. A thick fog favoured the enter- 
prise; the Austrians got into the re- 
doubts almost before the French wore 
aware of their approach, and drove them 
over the Rhine, with the loss of eighteen 
hundred prisoners, and twenty-oiio 
pieces of cannon. This success threw 
a momentary lustre over the exj^edition, 
for which the Allies were about to pay 
dear by the disasters experienced before 
ZuricK 

40. After the departure of the Arch- 
duke, it was concerted between Suwar- 
roff, Korsakoff, and Hotze, that the 
form|r of these commanders should set 
ott from Bellinzona on the 21 st Sep- 
tember, and attack the Republican po- 
sitions nem* Airolo on the Tessino. On 
the 25tb, he expected to be at Altdorf, 
after having made himself master of 
the St Qothard. From thence lie was 
to form a junction with Korsakoff at 
Zurich, and with their imited forces 
assail the position of Massena on the 
Limmat in front, while Hotze attacked 
it in flank. By this means they flat- 
tered themselves that they would be 
able to m&rch on the Aar wdth the mass 
of their foi’ces, and drive the French 
back upou the frontier of tho Jura and 
their own resoi^’ces. This project was 
well conceived, in so for as the turning 
the French position by the St GotUnrd 
'was concerned ; and if it had been exe- 
cuted as vigoreusly and accurately by 
all iAie commanders engaged as it was 
by Suw^arroff, the j'esult might have 
been veiy diflerent from W'hat actually 
occurred. But it presented almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in the execu- 
tion, from the i*ugged nature of the 
countiy in wliich the principal opera- 
tions were to be conducted, the diffi- 
culty of communicating between one 
valley, or one part df the army and an- 
other, and the remote distances from 
wliich the corps which were to com- 
bine in the operation were to assemble. 
It would have been more prudent, with 
such detached bodies, to have chosen 
the Misocco and the Bemardine for the 
Russiah field-marshal’s maj'ch to the 
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theatre of war from the Italian plains, 
that would have brought him down, 
by roads practicable for Jirtillery, 
through the Via-Mala into tlie*heart' 
of the Austrian army, under cover of 
the posts which they still occupied in 
the Orisons. But it did not promise 
such brilliant results in the ouiset as 
that which he adopted ; and it was 
more suitable to the impetuous charac- 
ter of the Russian veteran to throw 
himself at once through' the narrow 
ravines of the St Gothard, upon the 
flaiift of his adversary's line. 

41. Meanwhile Korsakoff collected 
the greater part of his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Zuitch, where they 
were encamped between the ramparts 
of the town and the banks of Sill. 
The position which they occupied, Aid 
the necessity of striking a decisive blow 
before the arrival of Suwarroff, sug- 
gested to Massena a plan which he con- 
ceived and executed with the mof>t 
couaummate ability. He had a supe- 
riority, until the arrival of §uwaiToff, 
of six thousand over the Allies ; but the 
corps which that commander brought 
with him would turn the balance still 
farther the other way.* Now, there- 
fore, W}ifl the moment, by a decisive 
blow in the* centre, to ruin the alUetl 
army before the junction of that dread- 
ed commander. But the distribution 
of these troops rendered this superi- 
oi'ity still more important ; for Massena 
could assemble thirty-nine thousand ou 
the decisive line of the Limmat^ while 
Korsakoff could only collect twenty- 
five thousand, the bulk of whom*were 
groujied together under the cannon of 
Zurich, whei*e their numbers were of 
no avail, and their crowded state in a 
narrow apace only impeded any mili- 
tary movements. 

42. The temper and feeling of tl^ 
Russian troops, even more than their 
defective position, rendered them the 
ready victims of a skilful and daring 
advemary. Justly proud of their long 
series of victories over the Turks, and 
of the decisive impression which Suwai’- 
I'off had made in the Italian campai^, 

* Ibc French army in the field was 76,000 ; 
that of, the Allies, without Suwarroff, 70,000; 
with him, 88,000.»-Jomini, xU. 245. 


they had conceived both an unreason- 
able confidence in their own strength, 
and an ijnfouiided contempt for their 
enemies.^ This feeling was not the re- 
sult of a course of successes over an an- 
tagonist with whom they had repeat- 
edly meiisured their strength, but of a 
blind idea of superiority, unfounded 
either in reason or experience, and 
likely to* lea^l to the most disastrous 
consequences. In presence of the first 
general then in Europe, at the head 
of a greatly superior force, Korsakoff* 
thought it uuneceasaiy to adopt other 
measures, or take greater pi-ecautions, 
than if he had been on the banks of 
the Dniester, in froftt of ah undisci- 
plined horde of barbarians. Thus 
everything, both on the French and 
allied side, prepared the great catas- 
trophe which was approaching. Tlie 
iiresumption and arrogance of Korsa- 
xotf were earned to such a pitch, that, 
in a conference with the Archduke 
Charles, shortly before the battle, \vhen ‘ 
that great general was pointing out the 
positions which should in an esjiecial 
manue|^ lib guarded, and said, pointing 
to the map, “ Here you should jilaco a 
battalion.’' — “ A company, you moan,” 
said Korsakoff. “ No,” replied the 
Archduke, a battalion.” — “ I under- 
stand you,” .rejoined the other; 
Amtrian hattalionj or a Rmsian com^ 
panvr • • 

43. ^Having minutely reconnoitred 
the position of the enemy, Massena re- 
solved to make only^a feigned attack 
on Zurich, ^d to cross with the bulk 
of his forces farther down the river at 
Closter-Fahr, where it was /<lenderly 
guarded; and thus to tui-n the posi- 
tion under the ramparts of that town, 
and attack Korsakoff both in front and 
rear, at the same time tliat the Repub- 
licans had cut him off from his right 
wing farther down the river, and. the 
lake of Zurich separated him from his 
left in the mountains. The execution 
of this plan was as able as its concep- 
tion was felicitous, on Ihe part of the 
French commander. By great exer- 
tions the French engineer collected, 
i)y land-carriage, twelve pontoons and 
thiity-seven barks at Dietikon, on the 
evening of the 24 th September, where 
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they were concealed behind an emi- 
nence and several hedges, and brought 
down to the mazgin of th^ river at 
daybreak on the following morning.* 
The French masked batteries then 
oj>eu6d their di’e ; by the superiority of 
which the opposite bank was speedily 
cleared of the feeble detachments of 
the enemy who occupied it, and the 
passage commenced. Six hundred men, 
in the fii*st instance, were ferried over, 
and the French artillery, directed by 
General Foy, protected this gallant 
band against the attacks of the increas- 
ing force of thd enemy, till the boats 
returned with a fresh detachment. 
Meanwhile the jibutoons arrived at a 
quick trot from Dietikon ; the bridge 
began to be formed, and the troops 
ferried over attacked and carried the 
height on the opposite side, from 
whence seven pieces of cannon had 
hitherto thundered- on their crossing 
columns, though defended with the 
most obstinate valour by three Rus- 
sian battalions. By seven o’clock the 
plateau of Closter-Fahr, which com- 
manded the passage, was caAi<|d, with 
the artillery which crowned it, jmd be- 
fore nine the bridge was completed, 
and Oudinot, with fifteen thousand 
men, finnly established on •the right 
bank of the river. • ^ 

44. While this^ serious attack was go- 
ing o]d in the centre, General ^enard, 
on the left, had by a feigned attack in- 
duced the Russian commander, Buros- 
soff, to collect his forces to resist 
the threatened passage onrthe Lower 
Limmat; and Mortier, by a vigorous 
demonstration against Zurich, retaiued 
the bulk of the Russian centre in the 
neighbourhood of that city. His troops 
were inadequate to produce any serious 
impression on the dense masses of the 
Russians who were there assembled j 
but while he won retiring in confusion, 
and Korsakoff was Already congratu- 
lating himself on a victory, he was 
alaitued by the increasing cannonade 
in his rear, and intelligence soon ar- 
rived of the passage at Clqster-Fahr, 
and the separation of the right wing 
under Purassoff firoxn the centre, now 
left to its bwn reeoutces at Zurich. 
Shortly after, he receired the most 


alarming accounts of the progress of 
Oudinot ; he had made himself master 
of Honga and the heights which sur- 
round 2%ch on the north-west ; and, 
in spite of a sally which the Russian 
general made towards evening, at the 
head of five thousand men, which com- 
pelled’ the enemy to recede to the foot 
of the heights to the north of the 
town, they still maintained themselves 
in force on that important position, 
barred the road of Winterthur, the 
sole issue 'to Germany, and all but sur- 
rounded the allied army within*' the 
walls of the city. Before nightfall, 
Massena, fully sensible of his advan- 
tages, summoned the Russian com- 
mander to surrender, a proposal to 
whicl%no answer was returned. 

% 5 . During these disasters the con- 
fizsion in Zurich rose to the highest 
pitch. The immense confluence of 
horsemen, artillery, and baggage-wag- 
gons, suddenly thrown back upon the 
city, and by which its streets were 
soon completely blocked up ; tho cries 
of the wound^ brought in from all 
quarters ; the trampling of the cavahy 
and infantry, who forced their way 
through tho dense mass, and merci- 
lessly trod under foot the wounded and 
the dyingt to make head' against the 
enemy threatening to break in from all 
sides, formed a scene hitherto unex- 
ampled in tho prar, and for which a 
parallel can only be found in the hor- 
rors of the Moscow reti'eat. When 
night came, the extensive watch-fires 
on all the heights to the north and west 
of the city showed the magnitude of 
the force with which they were threat- 
ened in that quarter; while the un- 
ruffled expai).se of the lake offerad no 
hope of escape on the other side ; and 
the bombs, which already began to fall 
^ the streets, gave a melancholy pre- 
sage of the fate wliich awaited them if 
they were not speedily extricated from 
their perilous situation. ** 

, 46. lu these desperate circumstances, 
Korsakoff evincedai-esolution as worthy 
of admiration as his former presumptu- 
ous confidence had been deserving of 
censure. Disdaining the proposal to 
surrender, he spent the night in mak- 
ing arrangements for forcing, sword in 
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baud, a passage on the next morning 
through the dense masses of the Repub- 
licans. Fortunately, considerable rein- 
forcements arrived during tlif Aight;^ 
two strong battalions detached by 
Hotzo, and the whole right wing under 
Durassoif, successively made their ap- 
pearance. The latter had been de- 
tained till late in the evening by the 
feigned attacks of Menard ; but having 
at length learned the real state of af- 
faire, he lost no time in rejoining his 
commander at Zurich, by a long cir- 
cuit? which enabled him to avoid the 
French outposts. Strengthened by 
these reinforcements, Korsakoii' re- 
solved to attempt the passage through 
tile enemy on the following day. 

47. At daybreak on the 28^ the 
Russian columns were formed in oi€er 
of battle, and attacked with the utmost 
impetuosity the division Lorges and 
the brigade Bontems, which had es- 
tablished themselves on the road to 
Winterthur, the sole line of retreat 
which remained to them. The resist- 
ance^ of the French was obstinate, and 
the carnage frightful ; but the Russians 
fought with the courage of despair, and 
at length succeeded in driving the Re- 
publicans before them and opening a 
jjassage. The whole army* of Korsa- 
koif was then arranged for a retreat ; 
but, contraiy to every rule of common 
sense, as well as the^ military art, he 
placed the infantry in front, the ca- 
valry in the centee, and the artUkr^ 
and equipages in the rear, leaving only 
a slender rearguard, to defend the ram- 
parts of Zurich until the immensef^aass 
had extricated itself from the city.* 
Massena, perceiving his intention, col- 
lected his forces to prevent or distress 
his reteeat ; but the intrepidity of the 
Russian infantry overthrew all his ef- 
forts, and the head of the column cut 

* Cessar’s principle was just the. reverse: 
“When he approached .the enemy, CsomT, 
according* to his usfial custom, led up six 
Icgious in front, ready equipped for battle ; 
after tfiem foUoteed the baggage cf the whole 
army: and then the two new legions, who 
closed the march, and served as a guard to 
tl»o carriages. " — C-®sab de BeU. GaU, li* 19. 
The principle of war are the same in all ^os, 
whatever may bo the difference of the Inns 
with which the combatants engage : C®sar*s 
rule would have saved KorsakofC^s defeat. 


its way through all the troops which 
could be collected to oppose its pro- 
gress. But the eflbrts of tlie Repub- 
licans against the cavalry in the centre 
were more successful The divisions 
Lorges and Gazan, by reiterated charges 
on the moving mass, at length succeed- 
ed in throwing it into confusion ; the 
disorder soon spread to the rear ; all 
the effoafcs of the generals to arrest it 
proved ineffectual ; the brave Sack-BN, 
destined to honourable distihetion in 
H more glorious war, Wiis wounded and 
mode, prisoner; and amidst a scene 
of unexampled confutfion, a hundred 
pieces of cannon, all the ammunition, 
waggons, and bagga^ of the 'army, and 
the military chest, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Meanwhile the fire ap- 
proached Zurich on all sides. Mortier 
was thundering from the other side of 
ihe Limmat, while Oudinot, carrying 
^everything before him, pressed down 
'trom the heights on the north ; the gar- 
rison defiled after the main army in con- 
fusion ; soon the gates were seized ; a 
mortal struggle ensued in the streets, in 
thecoimsf of which the illustrious Lava- 
ter, seeing to save the life of a soldier 
threatened with death, was barbarously 
shot. At length all the treops which 
remained* at Zurich laid down their 
arms ; and Korsakoff, weakened by the 
18 sb of eight thousand killed and 
wounded, and five thousand priSbnere, 
besides his whole artillery and ammu- 
nition, was allowed to retire without 
farther molestation byTEgl isaii tu Schaff- 
hausen. • 

48, While Zurich was immortalised 
by these astonishing triumplv^t the at- 
tack of Soult bn the Imperial right, on 
the upper part of the iiuh above the 
lake, was hardly less successful Hotze 
had there retained only two battalions 
at his headquaiisers of Kaltbruuu ; the 
femainder were dispei-sed alpng the 
vast line, from the upper end of the 
lake of Zurich, by Sarganz, to Coire in 
the Grisons. Accumulating his forces, 
Soult skilfully and rapidly ptissed the 
Linth at three in the moniing of the 
25th. One hundred and fifty volun- 
teers first swam across the river, with 
their sabres in they: teeth, during the 
darkness of the nighty and, aid^ by 
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the artillery from the French side, the utmost resolution by the Russiiin 
speedily dispersed the Austrian posts troops ; but in spite of all their efFort.a, 
on the right bank, and protected the they were arrested in the steep zigzag 
disembarkation of six compiinies of ' ascent ai.>ftve Airolo by the rapid and 
grenadiers, who soon after made them- incessant fire of the French tirailleui*s. 
selves masters of Scheiiie. Wakened In vain the Russians, mareliing boldly 
by the sound of the cannon, Hotze up, answered by heavy platoons of 
ran, with a few officers and a slender musketry; their fire, however sustain- 
escort, to the spot, and fell dead \>y ed, could produce little impression on 
the first discharge of the R^ublican detaclied parties of sharpshooters, who, 
videttes. This calamitous event threw posted behind rocks and scattered fir- 
the Austrians into such consternation trees, caused every shot to tell ui)on 
that they fell back from Schenis to the dense array of their assailants. 
KaltbiTinn, from which they were also Irritated at the unexpected obsiatles, 
dish)dged before the evening. At the the old marshal advanced to the ft*ont, 
same time the French had succeeded laydown in a ditch, desired his sol- 
in crossing a bodj- of troops over the diera to dig a g^ave, and declared his 
river, a little lower down, at Sclimeri- resolution “ to be buried there, where 
koon, and advanced to the bridge of his cbjUlnm had retreated for the first 
Grynau, where a desperate conflict en* iinfe.‘’ Joining generalship to resolu- 
sued. These disasters compelled the tion, how'ever, he despatched detach- 
Austriaiis to I’etreat to their poaitiou ments to the right and left to turyi the 
at Wescott, where they were next da}* French position ; and, when their fire 
assaulted by Soult, and driven first be-* began, putting himself at the head of 
hind the Thur, and at length over the his grenadiers, he at length drove the 
Rhine, with the loss of three thousand Republicans from their position, and 
prisoners, twenty pieces of cannon, all pursued t6eni, at the point of the bayo- 
their baggage, and the who! a ^flotilla, net, over the rugged summit of the St 
constructed at a great expense, on the Gothard to the valley of Unsem. At 
lake of Walleiistadt. the same time, Rosenberg had assailed 

49. While these disasters were ac- the French detachment on the summit 
cumulating upon the allied force, of the CriJ^palt, and, after destroying 
which he was advancing, to support, the greater part, driven them down in 
Suwarrofi*, who was entirely ignorailt great disorder into the eastern ex- 
of thetn, was re^lutely and faithfully tremity ’of the Mime valjoy; while a 
performing his part of the ^neral detachment under Auffenberg, des- 
plan. He arrived at Tavorne on the patched ftom Diseutis, was proceeding 
1 5th August, antb despatching his ar- through the Haderauerthal to Amsteg, 
tillery aud baggage, by Com^ and Chia- to cut off their retreat by the valley of 
vonna, tow^aMs the Grisons, set out Scheilenen. 

bimself, with twelve thousand veterans, 50. Assailed by such superior forces, 
to ascend the Tessiiio and force the both in front and flank, Tiecourbe htul 
passage of the St Qothard ; while Ro- no alternative but a rapid retreat, 
senbei^, with six thousand, was sent During the night, therefore, ho threw 
round by the Val Blegiio, to turn the his artillery into the Reuss, and re- 
position by the Crispalt and Disentis, tireii down the valley of Seholleuen, 
and so* descend into the valley of Un- Breaking down the Devil's Bridge to 
sera by its eastern extremity. On the impede the progress of the enemy, 
21 at September the Russian main body while Gudin scaled the Furka by moon- 
arrived at Airolo, at the foot of tlie light, descended by the glacier of the 
mountain, whore General Gudin was Rhone, and, again ascending, took post 
strongly posted, with four thousand on the inhospitable summit of the 
men, covering both the direct road over Grimsel. On the following morning 
the St Gothard and the path which led the united Russian forces approached 
diagonally to the JFurka. Two days the Evil’s Bridge ; but they found an 
after, the attack was commenced with impassable gulf, two hundred feet deep, 
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surmounted by precipices above a thou- 
sand feet high, which stopped the lead- 
ing companies, while a dreadful fii-e 
from all the rocks on the c^cAite side 
sw'ept off all the brave men who ap- 
proached the edge of the abyss. Hear- 
ing the firing in front, the column of 
Bagrathion pressed on, in double quick 
time, thi'ough the dark passage of the 
Unnerloch, and literally, by their pres- 
sure, drove the soldiers in front head- 
long over the rocks into the foaming 
lleuss. At length the officers, tired of 
tlfo fmitless butchery, despatched ‘a 
few companies across the Reusa to scale 
the rocks on the left, by which the 
post at the bridge «was turned, and 
beams being hastily thrown across, the 
Russian troops, with loud ahoi^ts, pass- 
ed the terrific defile, and pressing tiard 
upon the retiring column of the Repub- 
licans, effected a junction with Auffen^- 
herg at Wasen, and drove the cmemy" 
beyond Altdorf to take post on the^ 
sunny slopes where the Alps of Su- 
renen descend into the glassy lake of 
Luzern. ^ 

51. The capture of the St Gothard 
V)y the Russians, and the expulsion of 
the French from the whole valley of the 
Beuss, was totally unexpected by Mas- 
sena, and would have bt^n attended j 
with impoi-tant results upon the gene- j 
r.il fate of the campaign, if it had not 
been simultaneous with the disaster of 
Korsakoff at Zurich, and the defeat of 
Hotze's corps by the Republicans on 
the Linth. But, coming os it did in | 
the midst of these misfortune, it only j 
induced another upon the corps whose 
defeat was about to signalise the Re- 
publican arms. . Arrived at Altdorf, 
SuwarTOff found his progress in a di- 
rect line stopped by the lake of Luzern, 
while the only outlet to join the allied 
forces on his right lay through the hor-* 
rible defile of the Shuchouthal,in whifih 
even the atidacious Lecourbe had not 
ventured to engage his troops, however 
long habituated to mountain warfai'e. 
There was now, however, no alterna- 
tive. Advance he could not, for the 
lake of Luzern, without a bark on its 
bosom, lay before him ; inaccessible pre- 
cipices shut in its banks on either side ; 
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to move to the left towards Stanz was 
to plunge into the midst of the Freiicli 
army l and Siiwarroff, with troojjs ex- 
hausteu with fjitigme, and a heart 
ing with indignation, was compelled to 
commence the perilous journey by the 
right through the Shiichenthal towards 
the canton of Glnrus. No words can 
do justice to the difficulties experienced 
by thoillussians in this teiriblo march, 
or the heroism of the brave men en- 
gaged in it. Obliged to abandon their 
artillery and baggage, the whole army 
advanced in single file, dragging the 
beasts of burden afttSr thorn, up rocky 
paths, where even an active traveller 
can with difficulty ffiid a footing. N um- 
bers slipped down the precipices and 
perished miserably ; others, worn out 
with fatigue, lay down on the tT*ack, 
and were trodden under foot by the 
multitude who followed after them, or 
fell into ,the hands of Lecourbe, who 
hung close upon their rear. So com- 
plete was the dispersion of the army, 
that the leading files had readied Mut- 
ton before the last had left Altdorf; 
the pj'cftipices beneath the path were 
covered with Uoi'sus, (equipages, anns, 
and soldiers unable to continue the la- 
borious ascent. At length the marshal 
I'cached'Mutten, where the troops in a 
hospitable valley, abounding with cot- 
'liages and green fields, hoped for some 
respite from their fatigues ; suio?where, 
in c3uformity to the plan agreed on, 
they were to have met the Austrian 
corps of Jellachich’ and Linken, to 
threaten ^le right of the Republicans. 

62. But it was too late : the disastera 
of the Imperialists deprive^ them of 
all hope of relief from this quarter. 
Jellachich, faithful to hislnstructious, 
had broken up from Coiro and the val- 
ley of the Rhine on the 25th with eight 
battalions, made himself master of the 
village of Mollis, and driven the Re- 
I publicans back to Nafels, at the bi'idge 
of which, however, they resolutely de- 
fended themselves. But on the follow- 
ing day, the French, issuing from We- 
sen, menaced the retreat of the Aus- 
trians by the side of the Walleuatatter 
See ; and Jellachich, informed of the 
disasters at Zurich:^ the death of Uotze, 
T 
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and tlie retreat of his corps, made haste and, for the first time in his life, he 
to fall back behind the Rhiu On the ordered a retreat — weeping with indig- 
same day, Linkeii, who had crossed nation at thus finding the reputation 
from the valley of the Rhine uy the o1[ inviueij^iiity, which his marvellous 
Semfb'thal and the sources oftheLihth, successes had won for him, lo/^t in the 


after making prisoners two batttilious 
whom he encountered, appeared in the 
upi)er part of the valley of Glarus, so 
as to put Molitor between two fires. 
The situation of the latter now tpj^ear- 
ed all but desperate, and by a little 
more vigour on the part of the Allies 
might have been rendered so. Rut the 
retreat of Jellachich having enabled 
Molitor to accumulate his forces agiiinst 
this new adversary, he was obliged to 
retreat, and, after ^"emaining inactive 
for three days at fcjchwandcn, reerosaed 
the mountains, and 1 ‘ctired behind the 
Rhine. 

53. SuwarrofF thus found himself in 
the Mutteuthal in the middle of the 
enemy’s forces, having the ;whole of 
Massena’s forces on one side, and that 
of Molitor on the other. Soon the 
masses of the Republicans bcgfin to 
accumulate round the Russian marshal. 
Molitor occupied Mont Bragel'a^l the 
KJouthal, the summit of the pass be- 
tween the Mutteuthal and Glarus ; 
vrhile Mortier entered the mouth of the 
valley towards Schwyz, and Massena 
himself arrived at Fliieien,i to concert 
with Lecourbe a general attack on the** 
Russia jl!ii forces. In this extremity. Su- 
warroff, having with the utmost *diffi- 
culty assembled his weary troops in the 
Muttenthal, Cfdled^ council of war, and, 
following only the dictates his own 
impetuous courage, proposed au im- 
mediate advance to Schwyz, threaten- 
ing the rear of the French position at 
Zurich, and wrote to Korsakoff, that 
he would hold him answerable with his 
head for one step further that he con- 
tinued his retreat. The officers, how- 
ever, perceiving clearly the dangerous 
situation in which they were placed, 
after Korsakoff* s defeat, strongly urged 
the necessity of an immediate retreat 
into Glams and the Grisons, in order 
to strengthen themselves by that wing 
of the allied* army which alone had 
escaped a total defeat. At length, with 
the utmost difficulty, the veteran con- 
queror was persuaded to alter his plans, 


close of his career by the absurd com- 
binations of the Aulic Council, and the 
faults of the generals placed under his 
command. 

54. l*receded by the Austrian divi- 
sion under Auflenberg, the Russians 
ascended Mont Bragel, and chasing be- 
fore them the detachment of Molitor, 
great part of whom w^ere made prison- 
ers near the Klonthal lake, threw buck 
that general upon the banks of the 
Linth. It was now the turn of the 
French general to feel alarm ; but, 
calm ii^the midst of dangers which 
woukl have overturned the resolution 
of an ordinary commander, he made 
dhe most resolute defence, disputing 
^jvery inch of ground, and turning every 
Vay to face the adversaries who assail- 
ed him. Determined to block up the 
passage to the Russians, he ultimately 
took post at Nafels, already immortal- 
ised in the wars of Swiss independence, 
where he yvaa furiously attacked for a 
whole day by Prince Bagratbion. Both 
parties fought with tho most heroic 
courage, regardless of ten days’ pre- 
vious combats and moi’ches, in which 
they had respectively been engageti 
But all the eflbrts of the Russian grena- 
diers could not prevail over the steady 
resistance of the Republicans ; and to- 
I wards evening, having received rein- 
forcements from Wesen, they sallied 
forth, ‘and drove the assailants back to 
Glarus. On the same day Massena, 
vrith a large force, attacked the roar- 
guard'of the Russians, which was wind- 
ing, encumbered with wounded, along 
the Mutteuthal, in its descent from the 
Shdchenthal to Glams ; but Rosenberg, 
hllting, withstood their attack with 
such finnness that the Republicans 
were compelled to give way, and then, 
breaking suddenly from a ■courageous 
defensive to a furious offensive, he 
routed them entirely, and drove them 
back as far as Schwyz, with the loss of 
five pieces of cannon, a thousand pri- 
soners, and iis many k illed and wounded. 

55. Unable to force the passage at 
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Niifcls, tlie Russian general, after giv- able to extricatei Iheniselvcs, and -vvliore 
ing las troops some days’ repose at they were soon choked by tlie drift- 
Glarua, which was absolutely indi^- ing of the snow. 
peiis«ablo after the desperjftl latigues 66. vVith incredible difliouUy the 
they had undergone, resolved to retreat head of the column, on the following 
over the mountains into the Orisons day, At length reached, amidst c»>loH>iaJ 
by Eugi, Matt, and the Sernft-thaL To rocks, the sunnnit of the ridge ; but it 
elfect this in presence of a superior was not the smiling phiins of Italy 
enemy, pi'essing on his footsteps both which there met their view, but a sea 
from the side of Nafels and the Klon- of moiPntaius, wrapped in the snowy 
thal, w.xs an enterprise of the utmost mantle which seemed the winding-sheet 
ha/.ard, as the path over the arid sum- ofiheai’iny, interspersed with cold grey 
mits of the Alps, whichdivide the can- clouds which floated round their higher 
toll of Glarus from the valley of the peiiks. Winter, in all its severity, had 
Rhine, w’as even more rtiggedthan thtit already set in on those lofty soiitiides. 
througli the Shachouthal, and the The mountain sidej^ silent and rnelan- 
hovfacs and beasts of •burden had near- choly even at the neight of bumnier, 
ly all perished under the fatigues of when enamelledwithflowers and dotted 
the former march. Nothing o*uld ex- with flocks, i)rescn tod then an unbroken 
cced the difficulties which presented sheet of snow" ; the blue lakes, which 
themselves. Hardship^s, tenfold greater are interspersed over the level valley at 
than those which all but daunted thel their feet, were frozen over, and undis- 
Carthagiuian conqueror in the outset^ tinguishable from the rest of the dreary 
«of his career in the Pcimiue Alp.'^, exi>an3e; and aboundlessmass of snowy 
aw"aited the liussitius, at the close of a peaks arose on all sides, presenting ap- 
bloody an«i fatiguing CJimpj^ign among parently an impassable barrier to tlieir 
mountains to which they were entire further progress. Tlie Alps of tlie 
strangtjrs. Otithemomiug on which the Gris(>*^aud Tyrol, whose summits 
ai’ray set out from Glarus, a heavy fall stretched as far as the eye could reach 
of SHOW obliterated all traces of a path, in every direction, seemed a vast wil- 
and augmented the natural difficulties derness, in the solitudes of which the 
of the passage. With incredible dif- army was about to bo lost ; while not 
Acuity the wesiry column wound its ^ fire nor a*column of smoke was to be 
painful w’ay amongst inhospitable moun- seen in the VJist expanse to cheer the 
tains in single file, w.^hout either stores spirit of the soldiers. The path, long 
to sustain its sti*ength, or covering to hardly visible, now totally disappeared ; 
shelter it from the weather. The snow, not a shrub or a bugh was to be met 
which, in the upper parts of the moun- with ; the naked tops (^f the rocks, 
tains, was two feet deep, and perfectly buried intthe snow, no longer served 
soft fi’om being newly fallen, rei^dered to indicate the position of the preci- 
the ascent so fatiguing that the strong- pices, or rest the exhausted* bodies of 
est men could with difficulty advance the troops. On the southern descent 
a few" miles in a day. No cottages were the difficulties were still greater ; the 
to be found in these dreary and sterile snow, hardened by a sharp freezing 
mountains; not even trees were to be wind, was so slippery that it became 
met with to form the cheerful fire jif impossible for the men to keep their 
the bivouacs ; vast gray rocks starting footing ; whole companies slipped to- 
up amongst the snow alone broke the gether into the abysses below, and 
moumftil uniformity of the scone, and numbers were cnished by the beasts 
under their shelter, or on the open sq^*- of hui-den rolling down upon them 
face of the mountiiin, without any cov- from the upper parts of the jiscoiit, 
ering or fire, were the soldiers obliged or the masses of snow which becuine 
to lie down, and pass a long and dreaiy loosened by the incessant march of the 
autumnal night. Great numbers perish- ai-my, and fell down with iri-esistible 
od of cf)ld, or sank down precipices,^^ or force upon those lieneatli. All the day 
into crevices, from which they were dn- was passed in struggling with these 
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difiBciUties, and with the utmost exer- 
tions the advanced-guard reached the 
village of Panix, in the Qri^ns, at 
night, where headquarters were estab- 
lished. The whole remainder of the 
columns slept upon the snow, where 
the dai'kness enveloped them vrithout 
either fire or covering. But nothing 
could overcome tho unconquerable 
spirit of the Russians. With* heroic 
resolution and incredible perseverance 
they struggled on, through hardships 
which would have daunted any other 
soldiers ; and at length the scattered 
stragglers were Rallied in the valley 
of the Rhine, and headquarters es- 
tablished at Ilanz l!in the lOth, where 
the troops obtained some rest after the 
unparalleled difficulties which they had 
experienced. 

57. Meanwhile Korsakoff, having re- 
organised his anny, and recovered in 
some degree from his consternation, 
halted his columns at Busiugen, and 
turning fiercely on his pursuers, drove 
them bock to Trullikon ; but the ene- 
my having there received reinforce- 
ments, the combat was reneWfe(|r with 
the utmost obstinacy, and continued, 
without any decisive result on either 
side, till nightfall. On the same day, 
a body of Russian and Austrian ca- 
valry, three thousand strong, postenl^ 
in the vineyards and gardens which 
form tlih smiling environs of (vonstsnee, 
were attacked by a superior body of 
liepublicans, under the command of 
General Gazan ; a^urious combat com- 
menced, ' in the course of which the 
town was three times tak'en and re- 
taken, barricades were thrown up in 
the streets, and the unhappy citizens 
underwent all the horrors of a fortress 
carried bjp^ assault. The Archduke 
Charles, informed, of these circum- 
stances, hastened with all his dispos- 
able forces frdm the environs of Mann- 
heim. From the 1st to the 7th of 
October, twenty-seven battalions and 
forty-six squadrons arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Villingen, and the 
prince himself fixed his headquarters 
hi Donauschingen, in order to be at 
hand to support the broken remains 
of Korsakofi^s army.*. The Allies were 
withdrawn from the St Qothard, and 


all the posts they yet occupied in Swit- 
zerland, to the Orisons, and the Rhine 
formed the boundary between the hos- 
tile arniier.Sihe Russians being charged 
with its defence from Petershausen to 
Diesenhofen, and the Austrians with 
the i*eiiiainder of the line. 

58. While these desperate conflicts 
were going on in the south of Europe, 
England, at length rousing its giant 
strength from the state of inactivity 
in which it had so long been held by 
the military inexperience and want of 
confidence in its proivcss on the pd'i-t 
of government, was preparing an ex- 
pedition more proportionate than any 
it had yet sent forth to the station 
which it occupied in the war. Hol- 
land wm the quarter selected for at- 
tack, •'both as being the country in the 
hands of the enemy nearest the British 
phores, and most threatening to its 
^aritime superiority, and as the one 
where the most vigorous co-operation i 
might be expected fwm the inhabi- 
tants, and tjie means of defence within 
the power of the Republicans were 
most inconsiderable. By a treaty, con- 
cluded on the 22d June, between Eng- 
land and Russia, it was stipulated that 
the former of those powers was to fur- 
nish tweuty^ve thousand, and the lat- 
ter seventeen thousand men, towards 
a descent in Holland, and that £44,000 
a-month should bp paid by England 
for the expenses of the Russian troops, 
and her whole naval force be employed 
to support the operations. To re-es- 
tablish the Stadtholder in Holland, and 
termiiihte tho revolutionaiy tyranny 
under which that opulent country 
groaned; to form the nucleus of an 
army which might threaten the north- 
ern provinces of France, and restore 
the barrier which had been so insanely 
d^troyed by the Emperor Joseph ; to 
effect a diversion in favour of the great 
aimies now combating on the Rhine 
and the Alps, and d^troy the^asceTi- 
dwey of the Republicans in the mari- 
tmie provinces and' naval arsenals of 
the Dutch, were the objects proposed 
in this expedition ; and these, by efforts 
more worthy of the strength of Eng- 
land, might unquestionably have been 
attained. 
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59. The prcpara’ijons for this expe- 
dition, both in England and the Baltic, 
were pushed with the utmost vigour ; 
and the energy and skill *’»iiJh which 
the naval armaments and arrangements 
for disembarkation wei-e made in the 
British harbours, were such as to ex- 
tort the admiration of the French his- 
torians. In the middle of July, Sir 
Homo Popham sailed for the Baltic to 
receive on board the Russian contin- 
gent ; while twelve thousand nflen, early 
in August, were assembled on the coast 
o^ Kent, and* twelve thousand more 
were i)reparing for the same destina- 
tion. All the harbours of England re- 
sounded with the n^ise of preparation; 
it w’as openly announced in the news- 
]japers that a descent in Holland was 
in contemplation ; and the nunterous 
British cruisers, by reconnoitring every 
river and harbour along the (iannej, 
kept the maritime districts in consfaint 
alarm from Brest to the Texel. Tiie 
best defensive measures which their cir- 
cumstances would admit yere adopted 
by the Directory, and Brune, the French 
general, was placed at the head of the 
forces of both nations; but be could 
only collect fifteen thousand French 
and twenty thousand Dutch troops to 
resist the invasion. 

60. On the 13th August, the fleet, ^ 
with the first division of the army, 
twelve tliousand ^roiig, set sail from 
Deal, and joined Lord Duncan in the 
H orth Sea. Tempestuous weather, and 
a tremendous surf on the coast of Hol- 
land, prevented the disembarkation 

* Ralph Ahercromby, afterwards Sir Ralph, 
was born in the year 1743, the eldest son of 
George AbercTomby, Esq. of Tullibody, head 
of an old and respectable family in Stirling- 
ahirc. IT o first entered the army as a comet, 
in the 3d regiment of guards, in 1766. In 
that regiment ho gradually mso, aud in 1773 
was its lieutenant-colonel. In 1781 he was 
made colonel of the 103d regiment of infiiAtry; 
in 1787 was promoted to the ‘rank of m^jor- 
goneral, and next year obtained the com- 
maudbr the 60tb toot. Subsequently, in 1797, 
he was moved to the cotermand of the 7th dra- 
goons, which he held to hisdoath. He served 
with distinction in tlie campaign of 1794, in 
Flanders, especially at the brilliant affair of 
Catteau, on 16th Anril.of that year, when 
the lYonch general Cbapuy, and thirty pieces 
of cannon, were taken by the British. Tlie 
masterly manaiuvres which followed, on the 
part of Abercromby, who was second in com- 


from being effected for a fortnight; 
but at length, on the 26th, the fleet 
was anchored off the Heldcr, in North 
Holland, and preparations were imme- 
diately made for a descent on the fol- 
lowing morning. At daylight on the 
27th the disembarkation began, the 
troops led with equal skill aud resolu- 
tion by Sir Ralph Abbuouombv,* and 
the lauding covered by the able exer- 
tions of the fleet under Admiral Mit- 
chell; and never was the cordial co- 
operation of the land and sea forces 
more required than on that tiying ser- 
vice. The naval stt’ength of England 
was proudly evinced on tjus occasion ; 
fifteen ships of th^ line, forty-five frig- 
ates and brigs, and one hundred and 
thirty transport vessels, covered the 
sea, as fiir as the eye could reach, with 
their sails. General Daendels, who 
was at tlie head of a division of twelve 
thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
marched rapidly to the menaced point ; 
and when the first detachment of the 
British, two thousand five hundred 
strong, was landed, it found itself as- 
sailifl^y a much superior force of Ba- 
tavian troops. But the fire from tho 
ships caiTi^ disorder into their ranks, 
and they were driven back to the sand- 
hills tih the beach, from which, after 
an obstinate conflict, they were expelled 
before six in the evening ; and the de- 
baijcation of the remaining ^visions 
was effected without molestation. In 
the night, the enemy evacuatetl the 
fort of the Helde^, which wjia taken 
poBBessi#n of next day by the English 

znand, more than once saved tlie Euglish 
army from destruction ; and in the dreadful 
retreat through Holland in tho winter 1794-0, 
his coolness, nitrepidity, and indomitable re- 
solution were of the most essential service. 
In 1790 he did good service in the command 
of tbe expedition which effected the reduc- 
tion of Sto Lucie, ISt Vincent, and Grenada, 
as well as of Guiana, Demerara, and Borbico. 
In Febniary 1797, ho commanded the land 
forces in an important expedition which ef- 
fected tho reduction of Trinidad and tho de- 
struction of four Spanish sail of tho line in 
that island ; aud soon after made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Puerto Rico, Nearly all 
these important colonies still remain to Great 
Britain, and these groat services led to Abor- 
cromby lieing made aknight of the bath, and 
employed in 1799 in the command of a divi- 
sion in tho expedition to Holland.-— Cham- 
bers* b ^ and Bwg, t/aiv. i. 77. 
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trooprii. In this affair the loss of the 
different parties was singularly at vari- 
ance with what might have been expect- 

1 ; llhat of ilie British did not Ijxceed 
five hundred, while that of the Dutch 
was more than thrice that number. 

61. 1’his Huecess was soon followed 
by another still more imr>ortant. T'he 
position at the Helder having been 
fortified, and a reinforcement />f five 
thousand fresh troops anfived from 
England, the British fieet entered the 
Texel— of the batteries defending wiiich 
they lisid now tlie command by the 
occupation of tha Ilrider— and sum- 
moned the Dutch fleet, under Admiral 
Story, consisting ol^ eight ships of the 
line, three of fifty-four guns, eight of 
forty* four, and six smaller frigates, who 
had retired into the Vlietich canal, to 
surrender. At the sight of the Eng- 
lish flag, symptoms of insubordination 
manifested themselves in the Dutch 
fleet, w’ho had never become rcjconciled 
to the Republican yoke, which was 
ruining their country,* the admiral, 
iiiiable to escape, and despairing of as- 
sistance, siiri*endercd without irjng a 
shot ; and immediately the Orange flag 
was hoisted on all the ships, and on 
the towers and batteries of the Helder 
imd Texel. By this important success 
the Dutch fleet was finally, extricated 
from the grasp of the Republicans— a ' 
circumatauco of no small moment in 
after times, when England had to Con- 
tend, single-handed, with the combined 
maritime forces pfill Europe. 

* Dominique Vandamino was born of 
liumbJe parents at Oassci, iu tho department 
of the North, in 1771- Ho early took to tUo 
profession of arms as a private soldier, jdid 
served several yipars In that Ciipauity, in one 
of tho colonial rfjgiments, but returned to 
J'^mneo in 1789 at the time of the meeting 
of the States-Gcncral. He then formed in 
his native town a company of volunteers, 
known under tlio name of the chasseurs of 
Mount Oassol, of which he was elected cap- 
tain. It was at the bead of this company 
that he went through tlie campaign of 1792 ; 
mid HO rapid was military promotion in those 
days of popular election of offleors, to those 
who were fhvourites with the soldiers, that 
before the end of tho campaign he had al> 
ready risen to the rjEtnk of general ofbri^:ide. 
In 1 793 he served with the army of tho North, 
and was ougagod both in the oa]>tiiro of Fur- 
ii(js and the bloukade «f Nieufiort in that 
campaign. In spnug 1794 he gamed some 


62. Tho Russian troops not having 
yet arrived, the British commander, who 
was only at the head of twelve thoii- 
sftnd m(Jn,ft#emained on tho defens' 
wliijh gave the Republicans time to 
assemble their forces ; and having soon 
collected twenty - four thousand, of 
whom seven thousand were French, 
under the orders of Vandamme,*^ Gen- 
eral Brune, who had assumed the com- 
ma nd-in-chief, 1 ‘esolved to anticipate 
the enemy, and resume the offensive. 
On the 10th of September all the col- 
umns were in motion,; Vandamnfe, 
who commanded the right, was direct- 
ed to move along the Laiigdyke, and 
make himself inafi^jer of Ennsginberg ; 
Dumoncesiu, with the centi’e, was to 
march Schorldam upon Krabben- 
ham,» and there force tlie key of the 
l^ositioTi; while the left was charged 
^vith tho diflicult task of chasing the . 
enemy from the Sand-dyke, and pene- 
trating by Kampto Petteii. The con- 
test, like all -those which followed, w'as 
of the most peculiar kind. Restricted 
to dikes aiicl causeys, intersecting in 
different dirc?ction3 a low and swampy 
gi’ound, it consisted of detached con* 
flicks at insulated points rather than 
any general movements ; and, like the 
struggle bet^v’cen Hapoleon and the 
Austrituis in the marshes of Areola, 
was to be determined chiefly by the 
intrepidity of the heads of columns. 
The Republicans advanced bravely to 
the attack, but they were everywhere 
repulsed. All the eflbrt>s of V andamme 

succoHS #viUi tbe same army in conjunction 
with QoUcral Moreau., and baving been albir- 
wai-ds transferred to tiiouwuy of the Sambro 
and Mouse, served under Jourdiui tho whole 
ouniMiiga in tliat quarter. In the rocinor- 
ablo campaign of ITud he was attached to the 
army of tlio Uiipcr Rhino under Moreau; 
and distinguished himself in several uiiiur,s, 
especially ut tlio p;i8Siigo of the Ijech and the 
attftek cm the heights of Fricdboi'g. In the 
0 }>euing of tlio campaign of 1797 ho displayed 
undaunted gallantry at the cclobraterl pas- 
sage of tho Rhine by Moreau, and not less so 
in tho HubsO({uont combats of Hanau and 
Diurslieim. In February 1799 he was raised 
to tho Kuik of gonerol of division, and in 
that capacity commanded in the loft wmg of 
the oi'my of tho Danube, till the invasion of 
llolland by the F/Uglish caused him to be 
translerrca to the defence of the Rataviau 
plains.— RiepmpA it' des Contemjtoraim, (Van- 
nAMUK,) XX. 134, 135. 
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were eUaUnrod against the intrepidity 
of the English troops who guarded the 
Sand-dyke; Dumoncean was defeated 
at Krabbcuhiiin, and DaAfdf^s com- 
pelled to fall back in disorder fi’om 
before Pet ten. Kepulsed at rJl points, 
the French resumed their position at 
Alkinaer, witli a loss of two thousand 
men, while that of the British did not 
exceed three hundred. 

<53. lustructod by this disaster as to 
the quality of the troops with which 
he had to deal, GenerJil Bnine romiiined 
ofl tlic defensive at Alkmaer, while tlie 
remainder of the expedition rapidly 
arrived to the support of the British 
anny. Between tljo 12th and 15th 
Bc‘.ptembt»r, the Russian contingent, 
ficvenleen thousand strong, aid seven 
thousand British, arrived, and the t)uke 
of Yoi‘k took the command. The Eng- 
lisli geiieral, finding himself now at thf> 
head of thirty-five thousand men, and 
being aware that extensive nnnforce* 
meuts w*ere advancing to the support 
of the Republicans from the Scheldt 
and the Meuse, resolved to move for- 
wanl and attack the e^emy. As the 
nature of the ground precluded the 
employment ot lai'ge masses, the at- 
tacking force was divided into four 
columns. The first, under the com- 
mand of General Hermann, composed 
of eight thousand Russians and a bri- 
gade of English, v^s destined to ad- 
vance by the Saiid-ayke and the Slap- 
per-dyke against the left of Brune, rest-, 
ing on the sea ; the second, under the 
orders of General Bnudas, consisting 
of seven thousand men, of whim five 
thoustmd were English, was chai’ged 
with the attack on Schorldam and the 
French centre; the thinl, under Sir 
Janies Pulteney, which required to ad- 
vance along the Langdyke, which was 
defended by powerful intrenchmei^ts, 
was intended rather to cficct a diver- 
sion tlian make a serious attack, and 
was ndt to push^beyond Oude Scarpell, 
at its head, unless in the event of un- 
looked-for success; while the fourth, 
consistingoften thousand choi ce trooijs, 
under Sir Ralph Aberoromby, was dea- 
tiue(i to turn the enemy’s right on the 
Zuyder Zee. 

64. The action commenced at day- 


break on the 19th September with a 
furious attack by the Russians, under 
Hermann, who speedily drove in the 
advanced-guard of the Republicans at 
Kamp and Groot, and pressing forward 
along the Sand-dyke, made theinselvos 
mjisters of Schorldam and Bergen, and 
forced back Vandamme, who command- 
ed in tliat quarter, to within half a 
league^of Alkmaer. But the assailants 
W’ere not supported with equal vigour 
by the British ; they fell into disorder 
in consequence of the rapidity of their 
advance, and Brune, having speedily 
moved up the divisi(fli of Daendels and 
considerable reinforcemeiits from his 
centre to the suppflrt of his left, Vaii- 
damme was enabled to resume the of- 
fensive. Thus the Russians were at- 
tacked at once in front and both flanks 
in the village of Bergen, fi‘om whence, 
after a murderous conlliet, they were 
driven at the point of the bayonet. 
Their retreat, which at fiivjt was con- 
ducted with some degree of order, ^\^ls 
soon turned into a total rout by the 
sudden appearance of two French bat- 
tnlioi|i#on the flank of their column. 
Hermann hirmself was taken prisoner, 
with a considerable part of his divisi»1n ; 
and General ESsen, his second in com- 
mand, •who had advanced tow'ards 
Schorldam^ was obliged to seek slieller, 

* under cover of the English reserve, be- 
hin<J the allied intrenohments^f Zype. 

65. While the Russians were under- 
going these disasters on the right, the 
Duke of York wai successful in the 
centre a*d left. Dundas carried the 
villages there, affcor^an obstinate resist- 
ance ; Dumonceau avjis driven back 
from Schorldam, and two of his best 
battalions were compelled to surrender. 
At the same time Sir James Pulteney, 
having been encouraged, by the im- 
prudenco of Daendels in pursuing too 
warmly a trifling advantage, to convert 
his feigned attack iiito a real one, not 
only drove back the Dutch division, 
but made a tliousand prisoner.^, and. 
forced the whole line, in utter confusion, 
towards St Pancras, under the fire of 
the English ai-tillery. Abercromby had 
not yet brought his powerful division 
into action ; but everything promised 
decisive success in the centre and left 
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of the Allies, when intelligence was 
brought to the Puhe of York of the 
disaster on the right, and the rapid 
advance of the Republicans in pursuit 
of the flying Russians. He instantly 
halted his victorious troops in the 
centre, and marched with two brigades 
of l^nglish and three Russian regiments 
upon Schorl, which was speedily car- 
ried, and if Essen could have^rallied 
lus brftken troops, decisive success 
might yet have been attained. But all 
the efforts of that brave genei*al could 
not restore order or rescue the soldiers 
from the state of Miscouragement into 
'which they liad fallen ; and the conse- 
finence was, that ^s they continued 
their retreat to the intrencliments of 
Zype, the Republicans were enabled to 
a(jcurnnlate their forces on tho Duke of 
York, w'ho. thus pressed, had no alter- 
native but to evacuate Schorl, and 
draw back his troops to their fortified 
line. Ill this battle the Republican.^ 
lost 3000 men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners ; but the British lost 500 killed 
ami wounded, and as many prisonci'S, 
while the Russians were weakAafd by 
3500 killed and wounded, twenty-six 
])i&ce8 of cannon, and seven standards. 

00. While these events were in pro- 
gress, tho Dutch fleet was con'feyed to 
the Bi'itish harbours. It is t’emarkable 
that this measure gave equal dissatis- 
faction *to the sailors on both ^des. 
The Dutch loudly complained that 
their ships, instead of being employed 
in their own country, under Orange 
colours, should be taken assprizes to 
Great Britain; while the English sailors 
lamented that a fleet which could not 
escape had not fallen into their hands 
as glorious trophies, like those at St 
Vincent or Camperdown. The officers 
on both sides were anxious to preserve 
H good understanding between their 
respective crews ,* but the sailors kept 
up a sullen distrust ; — so much more 
easy is it to accommodate differences 
between rival cabinets than to heal the 
national animosity which centuries of 
warfare have spread among their sub- 
jects. Holland, however, had no reason 
in the end to complain of British gene- 
rosity ; after a decii^sd though unwill- 
ing hostility of twenty yeai’s, she ob- 
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tallied a lavish accumulation of gifts in 
Flanders and Java from her ancient 
rival, such as rarely rewards even the 
steadied l-ftelity of an allied power. 

67. The Duke of York was not dis- 
couraged by the issue of the attack on 
the 1 9th September. Having been re- 
inforced, a ftuv days after, by a fresh 
biMgadh of Russians and some English 
detachments, he aiTanged his army, as 
before, in four columns ; and although 
the heavy rains for long prevented the 
projected operation fr«jm taking place, 
yet ho was enabled to •resume the bf- 
fensive on the 2d (Ictober. The re- 
collection of the success which had 
everywhere crowmid their efforts in the 
preceding action, animated the English 
troops ; «rhile the Russians burned with 
anxiety to wash out thestain wliich their 
disasters on that occasion had cast on 
lithe Imperial eagles. The allied army on 
this occasion was about thirty thousand 
Wong, and the Republicjins nearly of 
equal force. At six in the morning the 
attack was. commenced at all points. 
The Russian division of Essen, anxious 
to eflkee its former disgrace, supported 
by tho English divisioq of Dundas, ad- 
vanced to the attack in the centre with 
such impetuosity, that tho villages of 
Schorl and *'Schorldam were quickly 
carried, and the Republicans driven in 
confusion to the downs above Bergen. 
An attack was thye projected by the 
Duke of York ; but Essen, who recol- 
lected tlie consequence of the former 
eagerness of the Russians on the same 
ground, refused to move till the ad- 
vance bf Abercroinby on the right was 
ascertained ; a circumstance which 
paralysed the success of the Allies in 
that quarter. Meanwhile Abercromby, 
who commanded nine thousand men, 
advanced gallantly at the head of his 
trjops along the Sand-dyke which ad- 
joined the sea ; and notwithstanding a 
hot fire of musketry and grape, by 
which he had two horses shot* under 
him, succeeded in forcing the French 
left, and expelling them from tho sand- 
hills and downs on which they rested. 
On the left, Sir James Pultcney had 
made little progress, and his measures 
were confined to demonstrations ; but 
as the allied centre and right were 
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vii'torioug, and thev had completely 
I arned the French left., Brune retired 
m the night from the field of battle, 
and took up afresh positioll^abaudoif- 
jjig Alkniaar and all his former line. 
The loss sustained by the llepxjblicaiis 
in this contest was above three thou- 
.saiid men and seven pieces of cannon j 
that of the Allies about fifteen hun- 
tlred. Already the attention of the 
I'Yench was attracted by the courage 
and address of the Highland regiments, 
arrayed in the tartan and plumes of 
tlTeir mouutaki land, who bravely 
fought up to the knees in water, and 
j’ai>idly overcame the strongest ob- 
stacles, in their attask on the fiank of 
the Republicans. 

68. But although he had gayied this 
KiiccesH, the situation of the Unite of 
York’s army was far from encourag- 
ing. The enemy’s force was daily inj 
creasing, while for his own no further 
reinforcements coidd bo expected ; thd 
autumnal rains, which had set in with 
move than usual severity, ronderevi the 
roiids almost impassable %r artilleiy 
or chariots ; the insalubrity of the cli- 
mate at that period of the yeai’ was al- 
i (!ady beginning to affect the health of 
the soldiers : and none of the expected 
movements of the inhalfitauts or Ba- 
tf:ivian troops in favour of the house of 
Orange had taken place. In these cir-* 
cumstauces it was evident that, unless 
some impox’tant place could be cap- 
tured, it would be impossible for the 
Allies to rctjiin their footing in North 
Holland, and Haarlem was pitched on 
as most likely to furnish the necessary 
supplies. To achieve the conquest of 
this important city, the allied forces 
\vere put in motion toattackthe French 
jjosition, which occupied the naiTow 
isthmus between Beverwick and the 
Zuyder Zee, by which it was necessary 
to pass to approach Haarlem, whichVas 
not more than three leagues distant. 

69. * The actihu commenced at seven 
in the moniing, and was obstinately 
contested during the whole day. In 
the centre the xUlies were, in the first 
i ustance, successful ; Essen bore down all 
« q>position, and Pacthod, who command- 
ed the Republicans, was on the point 
of succumbing, when Brune s^frengthen- 


ed him with the greater part of a fresli 
division, and a vigoTOua charge threw 
back the Allies in confusion towaiils 
their otvn position. In tlieir tum, how- 
ever, the victorious Rejiublicans w'ere 
chiu-ged, when disordered with success, 
by an English regiment of cavalry, 
thx'own into confusion, and driven back 
wdth great loss to Kastricain, wlierethey 
were with difficulty rallied by Van- 
dammo, who succeeded in checking the 
advance of the pursuers. The action 
was less obstinately contested on the 
right, as Abercromby, who commanded 
in that quarter, was*obliged to detacli 
a considerable part of his troops to rein- 
foi*ce Essen ; whil«s on the* left the im- 
mense inundations which covered the 
front of the Republican position, pre- 
vented Pulteney from reaching the 
French right under Uaeiidels. The loss 
on both sides was nearly equal, amoiiiit- 
ing to about two thousand in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. That of the 
English alone was twelve hundred men. 

70. The baiTen hououi’s of this well- 
contested field belonged to the Allies, 
who hfd forced back the French centre 
to a considerable distance from the field 
of battle ; but it is with an invading 
aiTuy as an insurrection — an indecisive 
success is equivalent to a defeat. Haar- 
lem was H^e object of the English gen- 
eral, witliout the possession of which 
he could not maiutaiu himsetf in the 
coulitry duidng the inclement weather 
which was approaching, and Haarlem 
was still in the hands of the Republi- 
cans. enemy’s force wjxs hourly in- 
creasing ; two days after the action, six 
thousand infantry arrived to strength- 
en their ali*eady formidable'positiou on 
the isthmus, by which alone access 
cohld be obtained to the interior of the 
country ; and the total absence of all 
the necessary supi)He8 in the corner of 
land within whicli the army was con- 
fined, rendered it impossible to remain 
there for any lengtli of time. In these 
cix'cumstanccs, the Duke of York, with 
the unanimous concuiTence of a coun- 
cil of war, resolved to fall back to the 
intrenchments at Zyp^, there to await 
reinforcements or further commands 
from the British cabinet ; a resolution 
which was strengthened by the intelli- 
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gence wliich arrived, at tlie same time, of 
the disasters which had befallen the Hus- 
dians at Zurich. On the da.y after the 
battle, therefore, the Allies rolired to 
the position they had occupied before 
tlie battle of Bergen. 

71. Brmie lost no time in following 
the retreating army. On the 8th the 
Republicfuis resumed their position in 
front of Alkmaiir, and several sharp 
skirmishes en.sue<l between the British 
rearguard and the advanced posts of 
their pureuers. The situation of the 
Duke of York wjis now daily becoming 
more dcspei'ate :»his forces were re- 
duced by sickness and the sword to 
twenty thousand nicn ; the number of 
those in hospital was dtiily increasing ; 
there remained but eleven days’ i>rovi- 
sioiiH for the troops, and no supplies 
or assistance coidd be looked for from 
the iTihabitants for a retreating army. 
In these circumstances, he rightly judg- 
ed that it was necessary to lose no time 
ill embarking the sick, wounded, and 
stores, with such of the Dutch as had 
compromised themselves by their avow- 
al of Orange principles, and puy^sed 
a suspension of aims t<i General ^^une, 
preparatory to the evacuation of Hol- 
land by the allied troops. Some diffi- 
culty was at firet experienced f»om the 
French insisting, as a sine qnji non, that 
the fleet captured at the Te^ol should ' 
be robtosed ; but this the British com- 
mander flrmly resisted, and at length 
the conditions of the evacuation were 
agi'eed on. The principal articles w^ere, 
that the Allies should, without moles- 
tation, effect tlie total evacuation of 
Holland "by the end of November ; 
that eight tUousand prisoners, whether 
French or Dutch, should be restored ; 
and that the works of the Heldor should 
be given up entire, witt all their artil- 
lery. A sepsurate article stipulated for 
the surrender of the brave de Winter, 
made prisoner in the battle of Campe^'- 
down. Before the Ut of December all 
these conditions wisre fulfilled on both 
sides : the British troops had regained 
the shores of England, an4 the Russians 
were quartered in Jersey and Guern- 
sey. 

72. Such was the disastrous issue of 
the greatest expedition which had 


sailed from the British harbours dur- 
ing the war, and the only one at all 
commensurate to the power or the cha- 
facter 6f England. Coming, as it did, 
after the hopes of the nation had been 
highly excited by its early successes, 
and when the viist coiicpiests of the 
Allies in the first part of the campaign 
had led to a very general expectation 
of the fall of the Jacobin power in 
France, it produced the most bitter 
disappointment, and contributed, in a 
signal degree, both on the Continent 
and at home, to confirm the genet al 
impression that the English soMiers 
had irrecoverably declined from their 
former renown ; «»that tho victors of 
Cressy and Aziucour were never des- 
tined tc|*revive ; and that it was at sea 
alonft that any hope of successful re- 
sistance against the power of the Re- 
public remained to Great Britain. The 
Opposition, as usual, magnified the pub- 
lic disasters, and aacribod them all to 
the rashness and imbecility of the Ad- 
ministration ; while the credulous pub- 
lic, incapalTle of just discrimination, 
and aver governed by the event, over- 
looked the important facts that tlie 
naval power of republican Holland had 
been completely destroyed by the ex- 
pedition anti that in every encounter 
the English soldiers liad assei'ted their 
^ ancient superiority over those of France. 
Instead, therefore, ^f aseribing the fail- 
ure of the expedit^iou to its real causes, 
inadequacy of the means employed, 
want of vigour in tlie commondei's, 
iuid tho jealousies incident to an allied 
force Tfnaccustomed ' to act together, 
they joined the general chorus, and 
loudly proclaimed the utter madness 
of any attempts, by land at least, to re- 
sist the overwhelming power of France. 
The time was not yet ai'rived when a 
greater commander, wielding the re- 
BouVoes of a more determined and ex- 
cited nation, was to wash out these 
stains on the British krms, andr show 
to the astonished w'orld tliat England 
was yet destined to take the lead, even 
on the Continent, in the deliverance 
of Europe, and that the blood of the 
victors of Poictiers and Blenheim yet 
flowed in the veins of their descen- 
dants. « 
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73. While the campaign was thus 
chequered with diaustor to the north 
of the Ali>a, tlio successes of the Allies 
led to nu^re durable consecji^iftjes oif 
the Itiil ian plains. The Directory, over- 
whelinod by the calamitous result of 
the battle of ]Novi, gave tlie command 
of botii the urinit^s of Italy and Savoy 
to Geiieivd Championnet, who could 
only Mssomblo fifty -four thousand men 
und(;r liis banners, exclusive of six 
tliouKaiid conscripts, who guaixlcd the 
Kumiiiits of the Alps. On the other 
haild, General Melas, who, after the 
departure of SuwarrofF, had assumed 
the chief command, had sixty-eight 
thousand men under this orders, indo- 
ixuident of fifteen thousand in garri* 
sons ij) Ids rear, and seven thousand 
who inarched towards the Anio^ind 
the Tiber, In despair at the mipro- 
luisiiig condition of his troops, occupy- 
ing the circular ridge of mountains from 
the sources of the Trebbia to the Great 
St Bernard, the French general at first 
pro])osed to repass the Alps, and, after 
Itjaving such a force in the Maritime 
Alps as might secure the south of France 
from insult, proceed, with the bulk of 
his forces, to join General Thurreau in 
the Valais. But the Directory refused 
to accede to this wise prophsition, and, 
instead, prescribed to the French gen- 
eral to maintain Ids position, and exert 
his utmost efforts for the preservation 
of Coni, which was ^idently thi’eaten- 
ed by the Imperialists. 

, 74. The cautious and minute direc- 
tions of the Aulic Council having com- 
pletely fettered the Austrian gtoeral, 
Jiis operations were confined to the re- 
duction of this fortress, the last bul- 
wark in the plain of Italy still held by 
the Republicans, and justly regai-ded 
as an indispensable preliminary to the 
conquest of Genoa,' from its command- 
ing the chief communication of tKkt 
city with the plain of Piedmont. With 
this vHsw, both* generals drew their 
troops towards Coni, the Austrians en- 
circling its walls with a chain of posts 
in the plain, and the French acciimu- 
lating their forces .|n the mountains 
which overlook itijt' .Jii the desultory 
warfare which followed* the Imperial- 
ists were ultimately successfuh Melas, 


with the centre, twenty thousand strong, 
defeated Grenier at Savigliano, wddlo 
Kray threw back their left through the 
valley of Suza to the foot of Mont Cenis. 
At the same time the Republicans were 
equally unsuccessful in ,tho valley of 
Aosta, where the united forces of Kray 
and Iladdiek expelled them successive- 
ly from Ivi*ea ahd Aosta, and forced 
them tc^retird over the Great St Ber- 
naixl to Mai'tigny in Switzerland. Re- 
lieved by the.'se successes from all dis- 
quietude fur his light flank, Melas gra- 
dually drew nearer to Coni, aud began 
his preparations for fAio ^iege of that 
Xjlace. 

7 5. Pressed by tbcf eiterated orders of 
the Directory, Championnet now re- 
solved to make an effort for the I’elief 
of the menaced fortress. His dispos- 
able force for ibis enterprise, even in- 
p eluding the troops in the Alps under 
Grenier, did not exceed foi’ty-five thou- 
>sand men ; but by a vigorous and con- 
centric effort there was some resison to 
hope that tho object might be effect- 
ed, St Cyr in vain rej^reseuted to 
the D^r#ctory that it was the height 
of temerity to endeavour to maintain 
themselves in a mountainous region, 
already exhausted of its resources, and 
that the»wiser course was to fall back, 
with the army yot entire; to the other 
fide of the Alx)S, and there assemble it 
in a central position. How clea^soever 
may nave been the justice of this opin- 
ion, they had not strength of mind 
sufficient to admit ttte loss of Italy in 
u single gampaigii ; and the- French 
general, finding his council overruled, 
bravely set about the difficult task of 
keeping his ground, with an inferior 
and dispirited army, on the Italian side 
of the mountains. With this view, the 
divisions of Victor and Lemoine, form- 
ing the centre of the army, sixteen 
thousand strong, were directed to move 
upon Jlondovi ; while St Cyr, with the 
right, received orders to descend from 
the Bochetta, and effect a diversion on 
the side of Novi. The movement com- 
menced in the end of September. Vico 
w'as taken by a brigade of the Republi- 
cans ; but, finding the Imperialists too 
strongly posted Moudovi to be as- 
sailed with success, Championnet con- 
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tented liimself with placing his troops semhled thirty-five thousand men for 
in observation on the adjacent heights ; that purpose ; but the central position 
while St Cyr gained a trifliug advan- of Melas long prevented them from 
tiige in the neighbourhood of &ovi. *obtaiilinn^any advantage ; and in an at- 
70. Blit intelligence having at this tack of Urenier on the Austrian centre, 
time been received of the decisive vie- he was repulsed with the loss of a 
tory of Mossena in Switzerland, more thousand men. Having at length re- 
vigorons operations were undertaken, solved on a decisive action, Champion- 
St Cyr, abiindoning the route of Novi, net made hia dispositions. One column 
threw himself towards •Boscc^ on the waa to descend from Mont Cenis by 
rear of the Austrians,' and attacked the valley of Perouse; another to ad- 
tliem with such celerity that he made vance by the left of the Stura; and a 
twelve hundred prisoners, and spread third to assail the enemy in front. By 
consternation through their whole line, this means the French general honied 
Melas, thus^ thseateued, concentrated that, while he engaged the attention of 
the forces under his immediate com- the Austrians in front, he would, at 
mand, consisting* of thirty thousand the same time, ti^irn both their flanks; 
men, in the finest condition, on the forgetting that, in such an attempt, 
Stura ; upon w'hich a variety of affairs with ^lumus converging from such 
of posts took j)laco ai*oimd Coni, with reifiote and divided quarters, the 
checkered success, which gradually con- chances were that the Impeiialists, 
Burned the strength of the Republicaui from their central position, would be 
forces. There was an essential error able to ’defeat one column before jin- 
in these.measures on the part of Cham-* other could arrive to its assistance, 
piounet; for the Imperialiats, grouped 78. Perceiving that the plan of his 
ai*ound the ibrti'ess where they occtt- adversary was to attack him on nil 
I)ied a central position, could at plea- sides, Mells wisely resolved to antici- 
sure accumulate mtiases suHicLcut to pati* hier movement, aud with his con- 
overwhelm any attack made by the centrated masses assail one of the 
Republicans, whose detached columns, French divisions before the others could 
issuing from tho mountains, and sepa- come up. By a rapid accumulation of 
rated by a wide distance, yveva unable force, he co\ild in this way bxiug above 
to render any effectual Qssistanoe to thirty thousand men, of whom six 
each other. Nevertheless, the great thousand ivere cavalry, to bear on the 
abilitits of Bt Cyr on the right^ wing French centre, uiuler Victor, who could 
obtained some brilliant advantages. On not assemble above sixtoen tliousand 
the 23d of October be put himself in to resist them. His dispositions were 
motion, at; the he&d of twelve thousand rapidly and ably made, and on the 
men, w'Jth only a few piece«^of cannon morning of the 4th November, the 
and no cavalry, defeated the Austrians Republicans were attacked at all points, 
at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and occupied Cbarapionnet was so far from antici- 
Marengo,* taking a thousand prisoners paring any Huch event, that his troops 
and three pieces of cannon. Alarmed were already in march to effect a juhe- 
at these repeated cheeks on his left, tion with the right wing under St Cyr, 
]\Tel£is withdi’ew. the division of Had’ when they were compelled, by the sud- 
dick from the valley of Aosta, where den appearance of tlie Impeiialists in 
the possession of the fort of Bard and blttle array, to halt and look to their 
the fall of snow in the Great St Ber- own defence. Assailed by greatly supe- 
riard, relieved hhn from all disquietude, rior forces, Victor, ‘notwithslMnding, 
and with that reinforcement strength- made a gallant resistance ; and Bitch 
eued his left wing on the Bormida. was the intrepidity of the Fi’cnch in- 
77. Meanwhile both parties gradu- fantiy, that for long the advantage 
ally accumulated their foi*ces for the seemed to lie on their side, until at 
important object which the one strove noon, Melas, by bringing up fresh 
to effect, the othe^ to prevent — the troops, succeeded in Growing them 
relief of Oonil The Fi'enoh had as- into confusion, and drove them back 
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towards Valdigi. Hardly was this sue- I than counterbalanced by fresh disasters 
cess gained wlien nows arrived that in the centre and on the left. On Iho 


General Duhesme, with the Republican 
left, had carried the village irf Ravigli*# 
ano in his rear; hut, wiseljr judging 
that this was of little importanoe, pro- 
vided ho followed up the advantage 
he had gained, the Austrian general 
merely detached a brigade to check 
their advance, and continued to press 
on the retiring centre of the enemy. 
Having continued the pursuit till it 
was dark, he resumed it at daybresik 
oniihe followingmorning. The enemy, 
discouraged by tlie check on the pre- 
ceding day, did not miike a very vigor- 
ous opposition. Grepier and Victor, 
driven from a post they had taken up 
near Murazzo, were forced to aetk 
safety in flight ; a large part ol* their 
rearguard were made prisoners, and 
great numbers drowned in endeavour- 
ing to cross the Stiira and regain their 
intrenched camp. In this decisive 
battle the loss of the Republicans was 
seven thousjmd men in kilhid, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, while that of the 
Imperialists did not exceed two t|^ou- 
sand ; and Championuet, with his army 
cut into two divisions — one of which 
rctirad towards Genoa and the oilier 
to the Col de Teiide— wa* obliged to 
seek safety in the mountains, leaving 
Coni to its fate. 

79. While Championnet was thus de- 
feated in the*centill by the superior 
skill and combinations of his opponent, 
the talents of St Cyr again gave him 
an advantage on the Bonuida. The 
Imperialists being there restored to an 
equality with the Republicans, Kray 
attacked St Cyr near Novi, and drove 
him back to the plateau in thb rear of 
that city, so lately the theatre of a 
bloody and desperate conflict ; but all 
the efforts of the Austrians were shatter- 
ed against the invincible reaistance^f 
the French infantry in that strong 
position, knd, after a bloody conflict, 
they were forced to retire, leaving five 
pieces of artillery in the hands of the 
enemy. St Cyr upon this resumed his 
p(i6ition in front of Novi, and Kray 
fell back towards Alessandria, to be 
nearer assistance from the centre of 
the army. But this success was more 


10th, the division Ott attacked Riche- 
panse at|BorgoSan'Dalmazzo,and, after 
a gallant resistance, drove him into the 
mountains; while the other division 
of the Republicans was assailed at Mon- 
dovi, and after an obstinate combat, 
which lasted the whole day, forced to 
take refuge in the recesses of the 
Apennines. The French w^ere now 
driven back, on the one side, to the 
foot of the Col de Teiide, and in the 
valley of the Stnra to their own fron- 
tiers ; while, on the o^her, Victor’s di- 
vision was perched on the summits of 
the Apennines at Igaii Giacomo and 
San Bernardo. Nothing remained to 
interrupt the siege of Coni. The in- 
vestment of this forti'oss was completed 
on tlie IStb November, and the trenches 
opened on the 27th. The governor 
'made a bravo defence; but the igno- 
» ranee and inexperience of the garrison 
were soon conspicuous ; and a tremen- 
dous fire on the 2d of December hav- 
ing destroyed great part of the town, 
and serjpusly injured the works, he at 
lengtlf yielded to the solicitations of 
the miserable inhabitants, and, to pre- 
serve the city fi’om total destruction, 
agreed tp a. suvreuder. The garrison, 
3000 strong^ with 500 sick and wound- 
ed, who had been left in the place, wore 
marched into the interior of A^siriti. 

80? Meanwhile St Cyr maintained 
himself -with extreme difficulty iu the 
Apennines iu front Genoa. The city 
was in the utmost state of agitation : 
the supplies of provisions from the 
country were all intei'cepted by the 
Austrian posts ; the British fleet block- 
aded them by sea ; famine began to be 
felt within its wsdls ; and the French 
army, encamped on the higher ridges 
of the mountains which encircled it on 
the north, already suffered extremely 
from cold, want, and the tempests of 
autumn. For long their rations had 
been reduced to a fourth part of their 
usum amount ; but even this miserable 
pittance, it was foreseen, could not last 
many days longer. Encouraged by 
their pitiable condition, Kray mode an 
attack on their advanced posts at Novi 
and Acqui, expellSd them from these 
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stations, formed the blockade of Gavi, ed tlie Imperialists from crossing the 
and forced back the liepnblicans to pass when it was deserted by the 
their old position on the iuhospittible French, the rebellious troops resumed 
summits of the mountains atfthe Bo- iheir jkosiitou, and re-occupied the iu- 
ohetta and Oatnpo-Fredde. Such was tronchiuents ; and St Cyr, now secure 
the panic which then seized the sol- on tluit side, having turned nil his 
diera, that they could nob be retained forces against Klenau, the ^ustriuns, 
by their officers in that impoitant pass, assailed at once in front and flank, with 
but, abandoning the intrenchments on difficulty cut their way thi'ough by 
its RJirnmit, rushed down in tnrjyiltuous Torriglia, and regained the banks of 
crowils to Genoa, exclaiming, “What the Taro, leaving twelve hinulrcd pri- 
cau we do here ?- - we shall soon perish soners in the hands of the einuny, and 
of cold and famine on these desert they soon after went into wiiit(*r <piar- 
raouutains ; we are abandoned, sacri- ters. Returned to Gtyioa, St Cyv Iwd 
fleod. To Fraiifie ! to France!** In still a difficult task to perform in quiei 
this extremity St Cyr presented him- iug the diacoutents of the troops, whoni 
self at the gates of ^ho city alone before long-continncd ]j;^‘ivation had almost 
the mutinouB soldiery. “ Whither do driven to desperation ; but at lengtl 
yoq fly, soldiers?*' — “To France! to the loi^-wished-for sails whitened its 
France !’’ exclaimed a thousjuid voices, spletidiu bay, and the Republicans, as 
“ Be it so,” exclaimed be, with a calm the reward of their heroic exertions, 
voice and serene air ; “ if a sense of ^tasted the enjoyments of plenty and 
duty no longer retaitis you, if you are 'repose. 

deat to the voice of honour, listen at t 82. While these great events were 
least to that of reason, and attend td passing in the basin of Piedmont, ope- 
what your own interest requires. Your rations of minor importance, but still 
ruin is certain if you persist in your conducive, •upon the whole, to the ex- 
jjreseiit course ; the enemy w^io pur- pulsjon of the French from the penin- 
sues you will destroy you duriifg the sula, took place in the south of Italy, 
confusion of a tumultuous retreat The castle of St Angelo surrendered, 
Have you forgotten that you have inilieendof October, to the Heapolitaii 
made a desert between youiv present forces, whom the retreat of Jilacdoiiakl 
position and France ? No^; your sole left at liberty to advance to the Eternal 
safety is in your bayonets ;* and if yow City ; and the garrison of Ancona, after 
indeed^esire to regain your country, a gallant defence of six weeks, four of 
unite with me in ropclliug far froifi the which were with^pon trenches, capi- 
gates of this harbour the enemy, who tulated on the 13th November to the 
would take advantage of your disorder Russians, on condition of being sent to 
to drive you from the walls where alone Fi-ance, and not serving till regularly 
the necessary convoys or secur-ity can exchanged. By this success the Allies 
be found.** Roused by these words to were made masters of 586 pieces of can- 
a sense of *their duty, the soldiei-s fell non, 7000 muskets, three ships of the 
back into their ranks and loudly do- line, and seven smaller vessels. The 
manded to be led apdnst the enemy, whole peninsula <^f Italy, with the ex- 
81. It was high time that some strips ception of the intrenched camp at Ge- 
should be taken to arrest the progress noa, ajid the mountain roads leading to 
of tl^e Imperialists, for they were now it^i-om France, was now wrested from 
at the gates of Genoa, and threatened the Republican aims, 
the Republicans with immediate de- 83. The fail of Ancona terminated 
struction. The Austrians, under Klenau, this campaign in Italy, the most dis- 
had penetrated by the route of the Cor- astrous ever experienced by the French 
niche os far as St Martin d’ Albaro and in that country. In the respective po- 
Nervi, within sight of that city, while sitions which they occujued might be 
from the Bochetta another column seen the immense advantages gained by 
threatened to descend upon it. A heavy the allied arms during its continuance, 
fall of snow, howeye^, having prevent- The Imperialists, whose headquarters 
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were at Turin, occupied the wffole | 
plain of fjouibardy and Piedmont, i 
from tJie strejim of the Trebbia to the 
torront of the Tessino ; theieft,uude^ 
Krny, being ho cantoned ns*to cover 
iJui vcilli^ys f»f the Bormida and iScrivia ; 
the right, under Jfaddick and Jiohan, 
occui>ying the valleys of Duomo d’Oa- 
sola and Ao.sta ; and the centre, under 
Kaim, guarding the paanes over the 
Alps and the important position of 
Mondovi. The Ropublioans, on the 
other hand, on the exterior of tins im- 
m<»iHO circle, were perched on the 
HI' )wy and inhospitable. Biiramits of 
tV * monutaius, whicli stood the native 
r ‘i!. diana <d' the jdaii^s. 'Phe loft, con- 
M ting of tlie divisions Grenier and 
J.kuhe.snie, occupying the Little St Ber- 
nard, the Mont Ceuis, and th^jis^scs 
of the higher Alps ; the centre, under 
Lonioine and Victor, the (^ol do Fcn- 
estrelles, and Col de Tende, and the 
passes of tlie Maritiinc. Alps ; while on^ 
tho right, Laboi.-^si^re and AVatriii held 
the Boohetta and other pa.sses leiiding 
into the Genoese states. • 

S4. Wider still was the difference 
between the comforts and resources of 
the two armies. Cautouod in tho rich 
jdaiiis of Italy, on the banks of the l*o, 
the ImpevialLsts were an5|»ly Hupplied 
w'ith all the comforts and luxuries of 
life ; while its navigable waters inces- 
santly brought up to the army the 
stores and supplies Acessary to restore 
tho losses of so aptive a campaign. On 
the side of the Republicans, again, 
thirty -eight thousand men, without 
magazines or stores of provisioni, were 
stationed on the desolate summits of 
th6 Alps and the Apennines, shivering 
with cold, exhausted with fatigue, and 
almost destitute of clothing. For five 
months tliey had received hardly any 
pay ; the soldiers were without cloaks ; 
their shoes wore worn out, and ewen 
wood was wanting to wai-m their frigid 
bivouacs. Overwhelmed with the hor- 
rors of his situation, Championuet re- 
tired to Nice, where he died of an epi- 
demic disorder, which soon broke out 
among the troops, and swept off great 
multitudes. His death dissolved the 
small traces of discipline which re- 
mained in tho aimy. The soldiers 


tumultuously broke up their canton- 
ments ; crowds of desertprs left their 
colours and covered tho roads to France; 
and it only by one of tho-se nervous 
flightsoi eloquence which touch, Vven in 
the gi’eatesfc calamities, every generous 
heart, fchab St (^yr succeeded in stopping 
the return of alaige body which had left 
Genoa, an<l was pj'oceeding on the rc»ad 
to Provence. Alarmed at the repre- 
sentatiolis W'hicli he drew of the dis- 
astrous state of the army, the govern- 
ment, which had now 2 ^assed from iho 
feeble hands of the Directory into the 
firm grasp of Napoleoji, took the most 
active steps to aclminister relief ; seve- 
ral convoys rea(;he^ tho troops, and 
Mnssena. scut to assume the Bui)reme 
command, succeeded in some degree in 
stopping the torrent of desertion, and 
resLoi’ing the confidence of the army. 

85. At the Kfime time, the cami)aign 
, on the Rhine was drawing to a dose, 
and the most rniuoufl divisions had 
arisen between the allied commanders. 
Notwithstanding the brilliant successes 
of the Republicans at Zurich, their 
force#ift that quarter were not so nu- 
nierouH as to enable them, in the first 
instance, to derive any considerable 
fruit fro|n tbeir victoi^. But no sooner 
were they relieved, by the failure of 
4;he allied cipeditiou to North Holland, 
f» <»m all api)rehension in that <juarter, 
than* they resolved to concentrate all 
their disposable force on the lower 
Rliine, of which t^e command was 
given to Gcnei*al Lccourbe, who had 
so distinjfUished himHelf in the moun- 
tain warfare of Switzerland. But that 
which the strength of the Republicans 
could not effect, tho di.ssensions of their 
enemies w'ere not long in i)roducing. 
The RusBians and Austriuu.s mutually 
threw upon each other tho blame of 
the late disasters; tho latter alleging 
that the catastrophe at Zurich was all 
owing to th6 want of vigilance and 
skill in Korsakoff; and the former re- 
plying, that if Suwarroff had been sup- 
ported by Hotze, as he had a right to 
expect, when he descended from the St 
Gothard, all tho misfortunes of the 
centre would have been repaired, and 
a biiUiant victoi;/ over his right wing 
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have dispossefleed Maseena from his de- 
fensive position on the line of the Lim- 
mat In this temper of mind on 
both sides, and with the jeaicnisy un- 
avoidaltle between cabinets oi equal 
power and rival pretensions, little was 
wanting to fan the discohtent into a 
flame. 

86. A trivial incident soon produced 
this effect. Suwarroff, after he had 
rested and reorganised his army, i>r 0 ‘ 
posed to the Archduke that they should 
resume offensive operations against the 
enemy, who had shown no disposition 
to follow up hi^ successes at Zurich. 
His plan was to abandon the Grisons, 
blow up the work| of Fort St Lucie, 
and advance with all his forces to Win- 
terthur, where he was to form a junc- 
tion with Korsakoff, and attack the 
enemy in concei*t with the Imperialists. 
The Archduke api)rchended with too 
much reason that the assembling of 
all the Russian troops on the banks of 
the Thur, in the centre of the enem/s- 
line, which extended from Sai^gans to 
the junction of the Aar and llhino, 
would be both difficult and perilous ; 
and therefore he proposed lusteM, that 
the corps of Korsakoff should march 
by Stockach to join the marshal behind 
the lake of Constance, and j^hat he 
himself should detach a strong Aus- 
trian column to second the* operationst] 
of the Jiussiaiis in Switzerland. Iri-i- 
tated at any alteration of his plaifs by 
a younger oflioor, the old marehal, al- 
ready BoxLved by the disastrous termi- 
nation of the campaign in Switzerland, 
replied in angiy terms, on tfle follow- 
ing day, that his troops were not adapt- 
ed for any further operations in the 
mountoius, and that he himself would 
march to join Korsakoff,^ and concert 
measures with him for the projected 
operations in Switzerl^d On the fol- 

* Tills letter Suwarroff terminated with 
the following expressions : 1 am hcld-raar- 

Bhal as well as you ; commander, as well as 
you, of an Imperial army ; old, while you are 
young ; it is for you to come and seek me.*' 
Ho was so profoundly mortified by the de- 
feat of the Russians at Zurich; that when he 
reached his winter-quarters, he took to bed, 
and became seriously ill ; while the Emperor 
Paul gave vent to his indignation against the 
Austrians in an angry articlepublished in the 
Gareiteof Strotorsbarg.^HjtAD. vif. 207,298. 
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!- lowing day, however, he changed his 
resolution ; for, declaring that his troops 
absolutely required repose, and that 
4hey cpulj! find it only at a distance 
from th(^ theatre of war, he directed 
them to winter-quai-ters in Bavaria, be- 
tween the Lech and the Iller, where 
they were soon after joined by the ar- 
tillery, which had come round by Ve- 
rona and the Tyrol. 

87. This secession of the Russian 
force was not produced merely by 
jealousy of the Austrians, or irritation 
at the ill success of the allied arrut^iii 
Switzerland. It had its origin also* in 
motives of state policy, and as such was 
rapidly communmated from the field - 
marshal’s headquarters to the cabinet 
of St Petersburg. The tilliance between 
Russia l.nd Austria, even if it had not 
been dissolved by the mutual exaspera- 
tion of their generals, must have speed- 
ily yielded to the inherent jealousy of 

jjtwo monarchies, equal in power and 
discordant in interest. The war was 
undertaken for objects which, at that 
time at lea»t, appeai*ed to be foreign to 
tho immediate interests of Russia ; the 
danger to the balance of power by the 
preponderance of France seemed to be 
removed by the conquest of Italy ; and 
any furthork' successes of Austria, it 
was said, were only likely to weaken a 
power too far removed to be of any 
serious detriment to the influence of 
Russia, in order to enrich one much 
nearer, and from ivhom serious resist- 
ance to its ambitious projects might 
be expected. The efforts for the pre- 
ceding^campaign, moi^eover, had been 
extremely costly, and in a great degi*ee, 
notwithstanding the English subsidies, 
had exhausted the Imperial treasury. 
In these circumstances, the exaspera- 
tion of the generals speedily led to a 
rupture between the cabinets, and the 
Russian troops took no further share 
in the war. 

88. Left to its owi> re.sourcea, how- 
ever, the Austrian cabinet wiis fur 
from being discouraged. The Archduke 
Charles had collected eighty thousand 
men between Offenbuig and Feldkirch; 
but great as this force was, it hardly 
appeared adequate, after the departure 
of the Jiussians, to a I’enewal of active 
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operations in the Alps, and theAfore 
he kept his troops on the defensive. 
Mossena, on his side in Switzerland, 
was too much exhausted Jrv Jiis pre- 
ceding exertions to make ai^ offensive 
movement On the other hand, Le- 
cou^be, whose forces on the Lower 
Rhine had been raised by the efforts 
' of the Directory to twenty thousand 
men, passed that river in three col- 
umns, at Worms, Oppenheim, andMay- 
ence, and moved forward against Prince 
Schwartzenberg, who commanded the 
advanced-guard of the right wing of 
the Austrians, Vhich occupied the line 
of the Bergstrass from Frankfort to 
Darmstadt As the French forces were 
greatly superior, the Austrian general 
was compelled to retire, and, after eva- 
cuating Heidelberg and Mannliei|n, to 
concentrate his troops to cover Phi- 
lippsburg, which, however, he was soon 
obliged to abandon to its own i*esources. 
The Archduke, though giievously em,* 
barrassed at the moment by the rup- 
ture with the Russians, turned his eyes 
to the menaced point; and^ by rapidly 
causing reinforcements to defile in that 
direction, soon acquired a supertority 
over his assailants. The Republican ad- 
vanced-guard was attacked and worst- 
ed at Erligheim, in co^isequence of 
which the blockade of Pbilippsburg was 
raised; but, the French having been 
reinforced, it wiis again invested. The 
Archduke, howeverf having at length 
terminated his correspondence with 
SuwaiToff, turned his undivided atten- 
tion to the menaced quarter, and di- 
rected a large part of the Ijnperial 
ai’iuy to reinforce his right. These 
columns soon overthrew the Republi- 
cans, and Lecourbo was placed in a 
situation of such danger, that he had 
no means of extricating himself from 
it but by proposing an armistice to 
Starray, who commanded the Imperial- 
ists, on the grodnd of negotiations 
beingjon foot between the two powers 
for peace. Starray accepted it, under 
a reservation of the approbation of the 
Archduke. But his refusal to ratify 
it was of no avail ; in the iuteiwal the 
stratagem had succeeded; three days 
had been gained, during which the Re- 
volt IV. 


publicans had leisure to defile without 
molestation over the Rhine. 

89. Thus closed the campaign of 1799, 
one of the most memorable of the whole 
revolutionary war. Notwithstanding 
the disasters by which its latter part 
had been checkered, it was evident that 
the Allies had gained immensely by tin* 
results of their operations. Italy luid 
been regained as rapidly as it had been 
lost; (Germany, freed from the Republi- 
can forces, had rolled back to the Rhine 
the tide of foreign invasion, and the 
blood of two hundred thousand French 
soldiers had expiate<^ the ambition and 
weakness of the Republican govern- 
ment. Not even in the glorious eff orts 
of 1 796, had the French achieved suc- 
cesses BO important, or chained victory 
to their standards in such an unbroken 
succession of combats as the Allies had 
done during this campaign. The con- 
quest of all Lombardyancl Piedmont ; the 
reduction of the great fortresses w^hich 
they contained ; the liberation of Naples, 
Rome, and Tuscany, were the fruits of 
a single campaign.’ Instead of a ohu- 
tious defensive on the Adige, the Iinpc- 
rialhA^ now assumed a menacing offen- 
sive on the Maritime Alps ; instead of 
trembling for the Tyrol and tho Here- 
ditary gtates, they threatened Switzer- 
land and Alsace. Tho Republicans, 

, weakened And disheartened, were every- 
where thrown lAck upon their <^wnfron- 
tieiil ; tho oppressive system of making 
war maintain war could uo longer be 
carried on ; and a i;pvolutionary state, 
exhausted by the sacrifices of nine years, 
seemed ifbout to feel in its own terri- 
tory a portion of the evils which it had 
so long inflicted upon othei^. 

90. The internal situation of BVance 
was even more discouraging than might 
have been inferred from the external 
aspect of its aifairs. In truth, it was 
thei*e that the tnie secret of its re- 
verses was to be found; the bravery 
and skill of the ai-mies on the frontier 
had long concealed, but could no longer 
singly sustain, the internal w^eukness of 
the state. The prostration of strength 
which invariably succeeds the firat 
burst of revolutionary enthusiasm, had 
now fallen upon France ; and if an cx- 

• u 
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traordinary combination of cii’cum- 
stances had not intervened to extricate 
her from the abyss, there can be no 
doubt she would have perm^Yiently 
sunk. The ardour of the Revolution 
had totally subsided. Distrust and 
despondency had succeeded to the en- 
thusiasm of victory ; instead of the pa- 
tiiotism of generous, had arisen the 
cupidity of sefflish minds. “ The radi- 
cal vice," says General Mathieufliimas, 
“ of a government without a chief was 
now apparent The oouri^e and talents 
of the generals, the valour and intelli- 
gence of the soldiers, who, during this 
dreadful campaign, had sustained this 
monstrous species qf authority, sapped 
by every species of abuse and the ex- 
haustion arising from the excess of 
every passion, could no longer repair 
or conceal the faults of those at the 
head of affairs. Public spirit was ex- 
tinguished ; the resources of the inte- 
rior were exhausted ; the forced requi- 
sitioua could no longer furnish supplies 
to iiasuage the misery of the soldiers ; 
the veteran ranks had long since perish- 
ed, and the young conscripts, destined 
to sxipply their place, deserted Vheir 
standards in crowds, or concealed them- 
selves to avoid being drawn ; more 
than half the cavalry was dismepmted : 
the state was in greater danj^er than it 
had ever be*i since the commence- < 
meat of |he war," The losses sustained 
by the French during the camp&ign 
had been prodigious ; they amounted 
to above a hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men, exclusive of those who had 
been cut off by sickness andP fatigue, 
who were a hundred thousand more.* 
In these ctrcumstauces, nothing was 
wanting to have enabled the coalition 
to triumph over the exhausted and 
discordant population of France, but 
uuioTi, decision, and a leader of para- 
mount authority. Kothiiig could have 
saved the Republicans from the gi*asp 
of the Allies but their own divisions. 
These were not slow, however, in break- 
ing out ; and, amidst the ruinous jealous* 
ies of the Allies, that mighty conqueror 
arose who was destined to stifle the de- 
moers^y and tame the passions of 

* See “ Etat doa Pert^ de TArm^e Praa- 
Caite eii 1799 .”— Hakd, rii. 473 


Frailce, and bring upon her guilty peo- 
ple a weight of moral retribution, which 
could never have been inflicted till the 
latent ^uengles of Europe had been 
called foriii by his ambition. 

91. “ The dliance between Austria 
andRuasiji^” says the Archduke Charles, 
“ blew up, like most coalitions formed 
between powers of equal pretensions. 
The idea of a common interest, the il- 
lusion of confidence based on the same 
general views, prepares the first ad- 
vances; difference of opinion as to the 
means of attaining the ^esired objects, 
soon sows the seeds of misunderstand- 
ing ; and that envenomed feeling in- 
creases in proportion as the events of 
the wai* alter the views of the coalesced 
powers, derange their plans, and unde- 
ceivei>tlfl;ir hopes. It seldom fails to 
break out openly when the armies are 
destinod to undertake any operation in 
concert. The natural desire to obtain 
the lead in command, as in glory, ex- 
cites the rival passions both of chiefs 
and nations. Pride and jealousy, ten- 
acity and I resumption, spring from 
the conflict of opinion and ambition ; 
continual contradictions daily inflame 
the mutual exasperation, and nothing 
but a fortunate accident can prevent 
such a coalition from being dissolved 
before one of the parties is inclined to 
^turu his arms against the other. In all 
the varieties of human events, there 
are but two in whish the co-operation 
of such unwieldy and heterogeneous 
masses can produce great eflects : the 
one is, when an imperious necessity, 
and an«insupportable state of oppres- 
sion, induces both sovereigns and their 
subjects to take up arms to emancipate 
themselves, and the struggle is not of 
sufficient duration to allow the ardour 
of their first enthusiasm to cool; the 
other, when a state, by an extraordi- 
nafy increase of ponder, can arrogate to 
itself and sustain tbe right to rule the 
opinion of its allies, and mako, their 
jealousies bend to its determination. 
Experience has proved that these dif- 
ferent kinds of coalitions produce dif- 
ferent results: almost all oppressive 
conquerors have been overthrown by 
the first ; the second, has been the chief 
instrument in the enthriiiliug of na- 
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tions.’* In these profound remoAs haps, a more profound or fimciful oh- 
,to be found the secret both of the long server may trace in the German chief 
disasters attending the coalition c^gainst the fairest specimens of the great and 
France, of the steady rise iJlid •irresiat* good qualities which, in every age, 
ible power of the ^lianoe neaded by have been the characteristic of the blue- 
Napoleon, and of his rapid and irre- eyed children of the Gothic race ; in 
trievableoverthi'ow. They should never the French, the most brilliant assem- 
bc absent from the contemplation of blage that ever occurred of tb'e mental 
the statesman in futiire times, either powers of the dark-haired Celtic family 
in estimating the probable result of of maiijcmd. 

coalitions in which his own. country 93. “ Prince Charles,” said Napoleon, 
takes a part, or in calculating on the ** is a man whose conduct will ever be 
chances of its resisting those which irreproachable. His soul belongs to the 
n»y be ft)rmed^for its subjugation. heroic age, but his heart to that of gold 
92. With regret the author must now More than all, ho is a good man, and 
bid adieu to the Memoirs of the Arch- that includes everything when said of 
duke Charles, so long;the faithful guide a prince.” The Viliole career of the 
in the German campaigns, as his inva- Archduke, from firat to last, justifies 
luable annals do not come furtlj^r down this beautiful eulogium. More, per- 
than the close of the campaign of 1799. haps, than any commander of the ago, 
Militaiy history has few more remark- he was “ without fear and without re- 
able works of which to boast. Lumin- proacli.” Uniting the courtesy and 
ous, sagacious, disinterested^, severe in dignified manners of the days of chiv- 
judging of himself, indulgent in criti» airy to the patriotic spirit of ancient 
rising others; liberal of praise bo all Home, and the upright heart of the 
but his own great achievements, pro- Gothic blood, he was the general of all 
foundly skilled in the miliHiry art, and others, in those days of glory, who np' 
gifted with no common powers o^ nor- proaclj^d nearest to the standard of 
rative and description, his work is a ideal^erfection. Inferior to Napoleon 
model of candid and able military dis- in genius, to Suwarroff in daring, ho 
quisition. Less vehemex^t and forcible was superior to either in cautioi^s com- 
than Napoleon, he is mor<f circumspect bination, scientific foresight, and the 
and consistent; with inferior genius, power of ijepairing disaster. His de- 
he is distinguished by infinitely greater *Iiverance of Germany in 1796 was 
candour, generosity, and trustworthi- achieved by ability in strategy equal 
ness, pu a fact stated by the Arch- to- “ftiat which gave Napoleon in the 
duke, whether favoiu'able or adverse to same year the empire of Italy : his able 
his reputiitioii, or a criticism made by retreat through the»Alps in 1797 pro- 
him on others, the most perfect I'eliauce cured fun his defeated country an ad- 
may be placed. To a similar state- vantageous peace ; but for the errors 
mont in the St Helena Memoirs im- of the Aulic Council he would in 1799 
plicit credit cannot be given, unless its have accomplished the subversion of 
veracity is supported by other testi- the Republic. When opposed to Na- 
mony, or it is home out, as is often the poleon himself, at the head of a colossal 
case, by its own $elf-evident justice aimy in 1809, he retrieved the over- 
and truth. In the military writings of throw on the Bavarian plains; defeated 
these two great antagonists may be setn, the French Emperor iii a pitched battle 
as in a mirror, the opposite principles under the walls of Vienna ; and, but 
and talents brought into collision dur- for the neglect of his orders by the 
ing the revolutionary w(ir. On the one Archduke John, would have crushed 
side, judgment, candour, and honesty, him by an overthrow as decisive as that 
without the energy requisite to com- of Waterloo, on the field of Wagram. 
mand early advantage in the struggle ; 94. Four commondei’s, andfour only> 

on the other, genius, vigour, invention, in the’ age of the French Revolution, 
but none of the moral qualities esseu- have risen to the highest eminence : 
tiol to confer lasting success. Or, per- Napoleon, Wellington, Suwarroff, and 
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the Ai»chtUike Charles. The two last I manV in stemming the torrent of revo- 


offered a striking contrast to each other, 
and, Uko the two first, were types of 
the nations at the head of whoseiirmiea 
they respectively combated. The Arch- 
duke more science, Suwarrofif 

greater daring ; the former was supe- 
rior in combination, the latter in exe- 
cution. Fearless, vehement, and im- 
passioned, the strokes of the Ifjussiaii 
conqueror fell like the burning thunder- 
bolt; but he frequently relaxed his 
efforts when victoiy was gained, and 
did not always reap that fruit from 
his victories whkh might have been 
anticipated from their brilliancy. Pro- 
found, cautious, ui>.wearied, the con- 
queror of Aspem rose with the diffi- 
culties with which he was sun*ounded, 
and extracted from them the means of 
again recalling victory to his stand- 
ai-da ; but by carrying too far the prin- 
ciple of avoiding risk, he not uufre- 
quently lost the opportunity of achiev- 
ing decisive success. Suwarroffi by* 
the vehemence of his onset, reft in a 
few weeks from the Republicans the 
whole fruit of Napoleon’s victories in 
Italy, while, by an undue delfiy of 
eight days at Milan, he missed the op- 
portunity of destroying their army in 
its retreat. The Archduke reduced 
the conqueror of Echmuhl^to the last 
straits on the shoresof the Danube, but,* 
by afterwards suspenlling his attack 
on the island of Lobau, lost the ch%.uce 
of finishing the war at a blow. The 
former was greater on the field, the 
latter in the council In titles the 
Muscovite commander was unrivalled, 
the Austrian in strategy. Both were 
subject to* the grievous bondage from 
which Napoleon and Frederick wei*e 
happily exempt, — of a council, com- 
posed of men inferior in ability to 
themselves, far removed from the scene 
of action, and who not nnfrequently 
marred their best-laid enterprises. Yet 
did each, notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage, worthily discharge the im- 
portant duty lie was called to by Pro- 
vidence and intrusted with by his 
country ; the conqueror of Ismael, in 
bearing the Russian standards, con- 
quering and to conquer, through every 
adjoining state ; th^ saviour of Ger- , 


lutionary invasion, and preseiving un- 
scathed for happier times the strength 
mad fortitude of his country. 

95. ThI' passage of the St Bernard 
by Napoleon has been the subject of 
unmeasured eulogium by almost all 
the French historians; but neverthe- 
less, in the firmness with which it was 
conducted, the difficulties with which 
it had to contend, and the resolution 
displayed in its execution, it must 
yield to the Alpine campaign of the 
Russian hero. In crosning from Mjk*- 
tigny to Ivrea, the First Consul had 
no enemies to overcome, no lakes to 
pass, no hostile arjny to vanquish, after 
the obstacles of nattire had been sur- 
mounted ; the difficulty of the ascent 
and the roughness of the road consti- 
tuted the only serious impediments to 
the march. But in passing from Bcl- 
linzona to'Altdorf by the St Gothard, 
|dSuwarroff had to encounter not merely 
a road of greater length and equal diffi- 
culty, but to force his way, sword in 
hand, throifgh columns of the enemy, 
longirained to mountain warfare, inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, 
under a leader of pre-eminent skill in 
that species of tactics ; and to do this 
with troops fts ignorant of Alpine geo- 
graphy as those of France would hnvc 
been of the passes of the Cauca.sus. 
When he descended, like a mountain 
torrent, to the laWs of Uri, overthrow- 
ing everything in his course, he found 
his progress stopped by a deep expanse 
of water, shut in by precipices on either 
side, without roads on its shores, or a 
bark on its bosom, and received fche 
intelligence of the total defeat of the 
army with which he came to co-oper- 
ate under the walls of Zurich. Obliged 
to defile by the riigged paths of the 
Bchiichenthal to the canton of Olarus, 
In^as ere long enveloped by the vic- 
torious columns of the enemy, and his 
front and rear assailed at tha same 
time by superior forces, flushed by re- 
cent conquest. It was no ordinary 
resolution which in such ciremnstimees 
could disdain to submit, and, after 
fiercely turning on his pursuers, and 
routing their bravest troops, prepare 
to surmount the difficulties of a fresh 
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mountain passage, and, amidst the hor 
roi*s of the Alps of Glorus, brave alike 
tlie storms of winter and the pursuit 
of the enemy. The bulk*^f*men fli 
all ages are governed by the event; 
and to such persons the passage of the 
St Bernard, followed as it was by the 
triumph of Marengo, will always be 
tlie highestobject of interest. But with- 
out detracting from the well - earned 
fame of the Fi:ench general, it may 
pjifely be affinned that those who know 
how to separate just combination from 
casual disaster, »aud can appreciate the 
heroism of valour when' struggling with 
misfortune, will award a. still higher 
place to the Russiah hero, and follow 
the footsteps of Suwarroff* over the 
snows of the St Gothard andsthe val- 
ley of Semft with more interest *thau 
cither the eagles of Napoleon over the 
St Bernard, or the standards of Han- 
nibal from the shores of the Rhone to 
the banks of the Po. * 

90. Suwarroff did not long survive 
his hnal ill success againsithe arms of 
the Republicans. Accustomed to a 
long train of victory, undefeated* in a ! 
single battle during his long career 
wlien acting unfettered, he became the 
prey of unbounded vexatjon, at seeing 
ids deserved reputation for invincibility 
reft from him in the close of his career, 
by the abaui-d combinations or selfish 
jealousy of the Auli|| Council. Shortly 
after Ife arrived in St Petersburg, he 
fell under the displeasure of the Empe- 
ror Paul, whose head, never very strong, 
wna now exhibiting uneq^uivocal proofs 
of aberration. His great grdund of 
complaint against Suwarroff was not 
the ill success of his later operations, 
but his not having informed him of 
the astute and selfish policy of the 
cabinet of Vienna, in time to nave pre- 
vented the disasteirs fi*om which the 
Muscovite armshadsufieredso severSy ; 
as if it was the duty of a general to sow 
discoid between his 
allied sovereigns with whom he was 
acting. Grief for this estrangement so 
preyed upon the mind of the illustri- 
ous general, that his complaint resisted 
all the efforts of art,, and he was soon 
on the verge of death. He awaited its 
approach with calm composure, but 


sent a message to the Emperor to say he 
had a last favour to request at his hands, 

97. The Emperor declined to visit 
him, 19tit sent his grandsons, Alexan- 
der, afterwai'ds Emperor, and Ct>nstan- 
tiue, te console the liist moments of 
the dying hero, accompanied by an 
assurance that his last request should 
be granted. AVhen the message was 
delivcrtKi, he spoke long and warmly 
on the post lustre and present decline 
of his country’s glory, and broke out 
in passionate exclamation on his eter- 
nal attachment to the great Catherine. 
** I was only a soldidr,*' said he, with 
his last breath, “ and she .felt the ih- 
cliuation I had to^ servo lier. I owe 
her more than life ; she hiis given me 
the means of making it illustrious. 
Tell her son that 1 receive with grati- 
tude his Imperial word. Here is the 

ortraitof Catherine ; it has never since 

received it left my bosom : the favour 
I ask is, that it should be buriud with 
me in my tomb, and remain for ever 
attached to my heart.” With these 
words he expired. His last favour 
was jpiinted ; he was laid iu the tomb 
with the portrait of Catherine placed 
on his bosom. The enmity of Paul, 
however, continued beyond the grave ; 
not a Russian attende4 him to his 
^ place of sepulture, and the whole Cou- 
tineutal corps diplomatique, infiuenced 
by his known hostility, kept al3of from 
the mournful ceremony. The English 
ambassador* alone, with a spirit worthy 
of the representative of a free people, 
braved file wrath of the Czar in the 
plenitude of his power, and followed 
the remains of the immortal hero to 
his grave. 

98. The expedition to Holland was 
ably conceived, and failed only from 
the inadequacy of the force employed, 
and the inherent weakness incident to 
an enterprise conducted by allied forces. 
It was the greatest armament which 
had been sejit from Great Britain dur- 
ing the war, but was yet obviously in- 
adequate both to the magnitude of the 
enterprise and the resources of the state 
mainly interested in its success. In 
truth, the annals of the earlier years of 
the war incessanibly suggest regret at 

* Lord Whitworth, 
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the parsimonious expenditure of Brit- 
ish force, and the great results which, 
to all appearance, would have attended 
a moi'e vigorous effort at the decisive 
moment. ** Any person,” says Mr 
Burke, ** who was of age to take a part 
in public affairs forty years ago, If the 
intermediate space were expuuged from 
his memory, would hardly credit his 
senses when he should hear, fr*m the 
highest authority, that an army of two 
hundred thoiisa.iid men was kept up in 
this island, and that in Ireland tliere 
were at least eighty thousand more. 
But how much gi-eater would bo his 
sitrprise, if he were told again that this 
mighty force was rdained for the mere 
purpose of an inert and passive defence, 
nud that, by its very constitution, the 
greater part was disabled from defend- 
ing us against the enemy by one ])rc- 
vciitive stroke or one operation of active 
hostility I What must his reflections 
be on learning further, that a fleet of 
five hundred men-of-war, the beat ap- 
pointed that this country ever had 
upon the sea, was for the greater part 
employed in the siuiio By.•jtemf^J[ un- 
enterpnsing defence ? What must be 
the feelings of any one who remembers 
the former energy of England, when 
he is given to understan<l thcA these 
two islands, with their extensive sea- 
coast, should be considered as a garri- * 
soned stfli-towii ; that its garrison^wos 
so feebly commanded as never to make 
a sally ; an<l that, contrary to all that 
has been hitherto *80011 in war, an in- 
ferior army, with the shatteiyid relics 
of an almost annihilated navy, may with 
safety besiege this superior garrison, 
and, without hazarding the life of a 
man, ruin the place merely by the 
menaces and false appearances of an 
attack?” 

99. If this was true in 1797, when 
the indignant Btatesman wrote these 
cutting remarks, how much more was 
it applicable in 1799, when Prance was 
reduced to extremities % the forces of 
Austria and Rxissia, and the extraor- 
dinary energy of the Revolution had ex- 
hausted itself* The Archduke Charles, 
indeed, h;is justly observed, that mo- 
dern history present* few examples of 
great military operations executed in 
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pursuance of a descent on the sea- 
coast ; and that the difficulties of the 
passage, and the uncertainty of the ele- 
rSeuts, f the most formidable ob- 
stacles in the way of the employment 
of considerable forces in such an enter- 
prise. But experience in all ages has 
demonstrated that they are not insur- 
mountable, and that from a military 
force, thus supported, the gi’eatcst re- 
sults mny reasonably.be expected, if 
sufficient energy is infused into the 
undcrtiaking. The examples of the 
overthrow of Hannibal #.t Zama, of tile 
English at Hastings, of the French at 
Cressy and Azincour, and of Napoleon 
in Spain and at Waterloo, prove what 
can be effected, even by a maritimo 
expedition, if followed up with the 
requfiite vigour. And, unquestionably, 
there never was an occasion when 
•greater results might have been anti- 
cipated from such an exertion than in 
this campaign. Had sixty thousand 
native British, constantly fed by fresh 
supplies fr(mi the parent state, been 
sent to Holland, they would have borne 
dowwall opposition, hoisted the Orange 
flag on all the foi’tresses of the Uiiihid 
Provinces, liberated Flanders, prevent- 
ed the accumuLition of force wliich en- 
abled MaK.seifa to strike his redoubted 
blows at Zurich, hindered the forma- 
tion of the army of reserve, and inter- 
cepted the thunde^-sbrokejsj of Marengo 
and Ilohenliiiden. 

100. The ra^d fall of tho French 
militaiy pow'cr in 1799 was the natural 
result of the sudden extension of the 
fix>ntiefs of the Republic beyond its 
strength, and affords another example 
of the truth of the maxim, that the 
more the ambition of a nation in a state 
of fermentation leads to its extension, 
the more does it become difficult for 
it to preserve its conquests. Such a 
state iis France then was, with a mili- 
tary power extending fi’om the mouth 
of the Em» to the shores of Calabria, 
and no solid foundation for goyem- 
ment but the gratification of arnbition, 
has no clionce of safety but in con- 
stantly advancing to fresh conquests. 
The feast revei^, by destroying the 
charm of its invincibility, and compell- 
ing the separation of its armies to gar- 
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risen its numerous fortresses, leaves it were the conquests of Rome in the an- 
weak and powerless in the field, and oient world, such are the conquests of 
speedily dissolves the splendid fabric. Russia in Europe, and Britain in India, 
This truth was experienij(i» by t]»e in mofiern times. The whirlwinds of 
Directory in 1799 ; it was evinced on a an Alexander, a Timour, or a Napoleon, 
still greater scale, and after still more areingeneralssshort-livedasthegenius 
Bidondid triumphs, by Napoleon in which creates them. The triumphs fiow- 
3813. Itr is po wer slo wdy acquired and ingfrom the transient ebullition of popu- 
wisely consolidated, authority which larenthusiasmsinkwiththe decay of the 
bj’ings the blessings of civilisation and passioi^ from which they spring. No- 
protection with its growth, victories thing is durable in nature but what has 
which array the forces of the vauqui.sh- arisen by slow degree.^ ; nothing in the 
ed states in willing and organised mul- end obtains the mastery of nations but 
trades under yie standards of the vie- the power which protects and blesses 
tor, which alone are durable. Such them. « 


C'HAPTEE XXIX. 

civir. HisTOitr of France, from the revolution of the isth fructidou to 
THE SEIZURE OF SUI'HJIME POWER BY NAPOLEON. SEPT. 1707 — NOV. 1709, 

1. The Revolution of France had elevl^d rivals perished, have contrived 
now run through tho usual course of to. survive their fall. This era is that 
universal enthusiasm, gcperul suffering, of public degradation, of external dis- 
plebciau revolt, bloody aflarchy, demo- aster iind internal Buttering, and, in the 
cratic cmelty, and miUtoiy despotism, despair of jdl classes, it jirepares tho 
There remained a last stage to which* way for flie return to a more stable 
it had not yet airi ved, but which, never- order of thingi? 

iheless, was necess^T^ to tame the pas- The external disasters W’hich had 
sions of the people, and reconstruct the rapidly accumulated up^n tlie Republic 
fabric of society out of the ruined frag- since the commenctment of hostilities, 
ments of former civilisation. This stage the loss of Italy, and relluerice of the 
was that of a single despot^ and to war to tie frontiers of France, oould 
this final result the w^eakness conse- hardly have failed to overtum a govern- 
quent on exhausted passion was rapidly ment so dependent on the fleeting gales 
bringing the country. To the feivour of popular favour as that of the Direc- 
of democratic license there invariably tory, even if it hewi not been tainted by 
succeeds in a few years a ])eriod of Ian- the inherent vice of having been estab- 
guor ivnd listlessness, of blighted hope lished by the force of militai’y power, 
and disaj)pointcd ambition, of derf^joir in opposition to the wishes of the na- 
at the calamitous results of previous tion and the forms of the constitution, 
changes, and •hecdlessness to every- But this csaiise had for long been pra- 
thing but the gratification of selfiii paring its downfall ; and the removal 
passion. The energetic, tho ardent, of the ai'mies to the frontier, upon tho 
the enthusiastic, have for the most part resumption of hostilities, rendered it 
sunk under the contests of former fac- impossible any longer' to stifle tho 
tions. Few remain but the base and public voice. That inevitable scourge 
calculating, who, by stooping before of all revolutionary states, embarrag^- 
tho storms under Avhich their more mmt of finance, nad, since the i-evolu- 
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tion of the I8th Fructidor, impeded all 
the operations of the government. Not- 
withstanding the confiscation of two- 
thirds of the public debt, it wa» found 
impossible, in the succeeding season, 
to pay the interest on the third which 
remained, without having recourse to 
fresh expedients. The deficit on the 
year was announced by the minister 
of finance as amounting to least 
03,000,000 francs, or i!2,520,000 ; it was 
known to am ount to nearly 1 00,000,000 ; 
and the taxes were levied slowly, and 
with extreme difficulty. To meet the 
deficiency, the duty on doom and win- 
daws was doubled ; that on carriages 
msed tenfold, andi.ihe efiects of the 
Protestant clergy were, as already no- 
ticed, confiscated, putting them, like 
the Catholics, on the footing of pay- 
ment from government Thus the Re- 
volution, as it advanced, was succes- 
sively swallowing up the property even 
of the humblest in tbe community. 

3. The new elections of a third of 
the legislature, in March 1799, were 
conducted with gi'eater order and free- 
<iom than any which had preceded 
them; because the aimy, the ^reat 
suppoi’t of the Directory, was for the 
most part removed, and the violence 
used on previous occasions toc secure 
the return could not so e^ily be put 
in force. A large proportion of repre- 
sentatives, accordingly,* were returned 
adverse to the government established 
by the bayonets of Augereau, and wait- 
ed only for au^opfsortunity to displace 
it from the helm. It fell to Rewbell's 
lot 4o retire from the Directory, and 
Si5yes was chosen by the two councils 
in his stead. The people were already 
dissatisfied udth the administration of 
affiiirs, when'the disasters at the com- 
mencement of the cami>nign came to 
fan the fiame into a ^conflagration. 
After these events, the public indigna- 
tion could no longer be restrained. 
Complaints broke out pn all sides; the 
conduct of the war, the management 
of the finances, the tyranny exercised 
over the elections, the arbitrary disper- 
sion of the Chambers, the iniquitous 
removal of nearly one-half of the depu- 
ties, the choice of the generals, the 
direction of the armies^ cdl were made 


subjects of vehement and impassioned 
invective. The old battalions, it was 
said, had been left in the interior to 
cArerawtf yfe elections; the best gen- 
erals were in irons ; Championnet, the 
conqueror of Naples, had been dismiss- 
ed for striving to repress the rapacity 
of the inferior agents of the Directoiy ; 
Moreau, the commander in bo glorious 
a retreat, was reduced to the rank of 
a general of division, and Scherer, un- 
known to fame, bad been invested with 
the command of the Army of Italy. 
Even measures which* had formerly 
been the object of general praise, were 
now condemned in no measured terms. 
The expedition tt Egypt, it wtis dis- 
covered, had given an eccentric direc- 
tion toijbhe best general and bravest 
armjf of the Republic, and provoked 
the "hoptility at once of tho^ Sublime 
Porte ancj the Empei'or of Russia; 
while tbe attack oti Switzerland was 
kn unjustifiable invasion of neutral 
rights, which necessarily aroused the 
indignation of all the European powers, 
and brought on a war which the gov- 
ernm^mt had made no preparations to 
meet These complaints were, in a 
great degree, well founded ; but they 
would never nbave been heard if the 
foitune of w?i,r had proved favourable, 
and the Republican armies, instead of 
being thi-own back on their own fron- 
tier, had been following the career of 
victory into the Imperial states. But 
the Directory now experienced the 
truth of the saying of Tacitus : — “ Hajc 
ept bellomm pessima conditio: pros- 
per. oihnes sibi viudicant^ adversa^uni 
solo imputantur.” * 

4. In the midst of this general effer- 
vescence, the restraints imposed on the 
liberty of the press after the revolution 
of the l8th Fructidor, could no longer 
be maintained. The armed force which 
had imposed and kept them on was 
awauting ; the soldiers were almost all 
combating on the frontiers. Th^se re- 
straints were, accoi'dingly, no longer 
enforced against the daily jourrials, and 
the universal indignationspeedily spoke 
out in the periodical press. In eveiy 

* ** This is the worst condition of wars : all 
claim credit for prosperous— odverse events 
are imputed to one alone." 
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quarter, in the newspapers, the tribune, 
the pamphlets, the clubs, iiotliing was 
to be read or heard but declamations 
against the government. fj^ePparti^ 
who had alternately felt the weight of 
their vengeance, the Royalists and the 
Jacobins, vied with each other in in- 
veighing against their imbecility and 
want of foresight ; while the soldiers, 
hitherto their firmest support, gave 
open vent to their indignation at the 
“Advocates’' who had brought back 
the Republican standards to the Alps 
aifd the Rhine. <» 

5. A league was speedily fanned 
against the government, at the head of 
which were Generals* Joubert and Au- 
gcreau. Barras, though a Director, en- 
tered into the plan, and gavt it the 
weight of his reputation, or rathJi’ his 
revolutionary audacity and vigour. It 
was agi-eed that no questions should 
be brought forwar<l, until tiie obnox- 
ious Directors were removed, as to the* 
form of government which should suc- 
ceed them ; and the three Directors, 
Ea Rdvellicre-Ldpaux, Trfclhard, and 
Merlin de Douai, were marked o»t for 
destruction. The conspiracy was far 
advanced, when themisfoi’tunesin Italy 
and on the Rhine gave tenfold force to 
the public discontent, and deprived the 
government of all means of resistance. 
The departments in the south, now 
threatened with inviy|ion from the allied 
army, were in a state of extreme fer- 
mentation, and sent deputations to the 
Councils, wlio painted in the most lively 
colours the destitute state of the troops, 
the consternation of the provinces, the 
vexations of the people, the injustice 
done to tlie generfds, and the indigna- 
tion of the soldiers. The nomination 
of Si^yeb to the Directory was the most 
convincing proof of the temper of the 
Councils, as he had always and opeyly 
expressed his dislike at the constitution 
and the Directorial government. To 
elect him was fo proclaim, as it were, 
that they desired a revolution. 

6, Si5yes soon became the head of 
the conspirators, who thus numbered 
among their ranks two Directore, and 
a great majority of both Councils. It 
was no longer their first object to re- 
model the constitution, but to gain 


immediate possession of the reins of 
power, in order to extricate the country 
fi’ora the perilous situation in which it 
was pLiced. For this purpose they re- 
fused all accommodation or consulta- 
tion Vi th the thi*ee devoted Directore, 
while the most vehement attacks were 
mode on them in both Councils. The 
disastrous state of the finances alforded 
too fuiv an opportunity for invective. 
Out of 400,000,000 francs already con- 
sumed in the public service for the year 
1799, not more than 210,000,000 fiTincs 
had been received by tlie treasury, and 
the arrears were comilig in very slowly. 
Various new taxes were voted b)^ tile 
Councils ; but it wrlfc apparent to every 
one that their collection, under the 
present system, was impossible. A 
still more engrossing topic was allbrdcd 
by the dienssions on the proposed al- 
teration of the law on the liberty of the 
press and the popuhu* societies, in or- 
der to take away from the Directory 
the arbitrary power with which they 
had been invested by the law of the 
19th Friictidor. The; democrats ex- 
claiir^ tliat it was indispensable to 
electrify the public mind ; that the 
country was in the same danger as in 
1793, and that the same means must 
be takrti to meet it ; that eveiy species 
of patriotism would speedily expire if 
*the clubs were jiot reopened, and un- 
limj^id freedom allowed to tlfij press. 
Without joining in this democratic fer- 
vour, the royalists and Constitutional- 
ists concurred witlf them in holding 
that the J)irectory had made a bad use 
of the dictatorial power given to tlfem 
by the revolution of 18th,Fructidor, 
and that the restoration of the ])oi>ular 
clubs had become indispensable. So 
general a concord among men of such 
dissimilar opinions on all other sub- 
jects, announced the speedj^ fall of the 
government. 

7. The first measures of the conspi- 
rators were opened by a message from 
the different committees of the Coun- 
cils, presented by Boulayde la Mourthe, 
in which they insisted upon being in- 
formed of the causes of the exterior 
and interior dangers which threatened 
the state, and t^e means of averting 
them which existed. The Directory, 
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upon receiving this message, endear* 
oared to gain time, by promising to 
give an answer in detail, which requir- 
ed several days to prepare. Fut this 
wag by no meims what the revolution- 
ists intended. After waiting a* fort- 
night without receiving anyanswer, 
the Councils, on the recommendation 
of their committees of war, expenditure, 
anfl finnncti, agreed to declare tAieir sit- 
tings pennanoiit, till an answer to the 
message was obtained, and the thi'ee 
committees w’ere constituted into a 
single commission of eleven members, 
— in other word.^, a provisional govern- 
i!ient. The Directory on their part 
also declared theinaittings pennanenl^ 
and everything seemed to presage a 
fierce conflict. The commission dex- 
terously availed themselves of the cir- 
cumstance tliiit Treilhard, who for thir- 
teen mouths had been in the Directory, 
had been appointed four days before the 
legal period and instantly proposed 
that his nomination should be annull- 
ed. La Rovelli6T’e-L<5paux, who was 
gifted with great political firmness, in 
vain strove to induce Treilhari^to re- 
sist ; he saw his danger, and resolved 
to }’ield to the storm. He accordingly 
sent iu his resignation, and Gohier, a 
vehement republican, but a matl of little 
political capacity, though an able writer, 
was named Viy the Coiqicil.s in his stead; 

8. Tfio victory was gained, begau^e 
this change gave the Coubcils a ma- 
jority iu the Directory, but La Revcl- 
liore-Ldpaux was* still firm in his re- 
fusal to resign. After exhausting every 
engine of flattery, threats, entreaties, 
and promises, Barras at* length broke 
up the conference by declaring, “Well, 
then, it is all over sjibres must be 
drawn.” — “ Wi itch ! exclaimed La 
RiWelliiTC, “ do you speak of sabres ? 
Tliere is nothing here but knives, and 
they ai*e all directed against those vir- 
tuous citizens whom you wish to mur- 
der, because you cannot induce them 
to degrade themselves.’* But a single 
individual could not withstand the le- 
gislature ; he yielded at length to the 
entreaty of a deputation from the Coun- 
cils, and sent in his resignation during 
the night. His example was imme- 
diately followed by Merlin ; and Gen- 


erals Moulins and Roger Ducos were 
aj^pointed as successors to the expelled 
Directora. Thus, the government of 
the DA^fory was overturned in less 
than four years after its first establish- 
meut, and in ^twenty months after it 
had, by a violent stretch of illegal force, 
usurped dictatorial powers. The peo- 
ple of Paris took no part in this sub- 
version of their rulers, which W'asefiect- 
od by the force of the national assem- 
blies illegally directed. Revolutionary 
fervour had exhausted itself; and a?i 
event which, six yea*3 before, wofdd 
Lave convulsed France from one ex- 
tremity to the other, passed over with 
hai'dly ‘more agination than a change 
of ministers causes in a constitutional 
monar(4^iy. 

95 The violent measures, however, 
which had disj) 088 es 8 ed the govern- 
ment, w^re far from bringing to the 
holm of aifairs any accession either of 
vigour or ability. The new Directory, 
composed, like the Councils, of meu of 
opposite principles, was even less cpia- 
lified than ‘that which had preceded it 
to nwike head against the tempest, both 
without and within, which assailed the 
state. Sifcyes, the only man among 
them of superior intellect, dreamed of 
nothing but a new political organisation 
uf society, and had none of the quali- 
ties fitted to struggle with the misfor- 
tunes of a siukiiig^tate. Roger Ducos, 
an old Girondist, was mci-ely his crea- 
ture, and unfit to direct any depaH- 
ment of the Republic. Moulins, an 
obscure general, but a vehement re- 
publiiflai, had been nominated by the 
Jacobin party to uphold their interests 
in the government, and, being unknown 
to the armies, possessed none of the in- 
fluence with the military so necessary 
to revive their former spirit. Barras 

Z the only man capable of giving any 
ctual assistance to the administra- 
tion ; but he was so much under the 
influence of his passions and hiS vices, 
and had taken so many and such cou- 
tradictoxy parts in the course of the 
Revolution, that no reliance could be 
placed on his assistance. After having 
been a violent Jacobin after the revo- 
lution of 31st May, a leading Thermi- 
dorian after the fall of Robespierre, a 
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revolutionaiy Direcl/or on the 18th hall, where the debates of the Consti- 
Fructidor, and a vehement enemy of tuont Assembly had been held, and be- 
hia ancient colleagues on the 30th gan again to pour foi-th those impos- 
Prairial, he now became a njjjrjfliat Dt- sioned fleclamatious in consequence of 
rector, elected to withstand the prin- which such streams of blood had already 
ci pies of democracy wliich had so often flowed. Taught by former disasters, 
elevated him to power. Gohier was however, they abstained from demaud- 
sincore and honest in his intentions, ing any sanguinary proceedings, and 
but he was an infatuated republican, confined themselves to a strenuous sup- 
who, amidst the general wreck of the port ol> an agrarian law, and thoso 
institutions of the country, was dream- measures for the division of property, 
ing only of the social compact, and the to the advocacy of which Babmuf had 
moans of averting a counter-revolution, fallen a victim. The loading members 
FA»m the moiiifmt of their installation, of the Oouncils attended their moet- 
their sentiments on most subjects were iugs, and swelled the Ardent multitudes 
found to bo so much at variance, that who already crowded their assemblies, 
it was evident no cordial co-operation flattering themselvftj, even in the de- 
coulcl be expected amongst tliem. crepitude of the revolutionaiy fervour, 

10. The first and most pre&iing no- with the hopeless idea that they would 
cessity was to stern the torrent or dis- succeed in directing the torrent. But 
aster which had overwhelmed the aruries the times w'cre no longer the same, and 
of the Republic. Immedir||-eJy after it was impossible in 1799 to revive the 
the change in tho government, news ar- general enthusiasm which ten yeai's 
rived of tho forcing of the lines of* before had intoxicated every head in 
Zurich ; and, before the consternation France. Tho people had not forgotten 
which this occasioned had subsided, it the Reign of Terror, and tho dreadful 
was followed by iutelligenco of the calamities which had fbllowod the 
battle of the Trebbia, and the etacu- ascenj«nt of the Jacobins ; they re- 
atiou of the ridge of the Apennines, ceived their promises witliout joy, 
Tho mialbrtunes rendered it abso- without illusion, and listened with un- 
lutoly necessary to take some steps to disguised anxiety to the menaces which 
r(?store the public confidence ; and, for they dedlt out to all who opposed their 
this puiqiose, a great change was made designs. Their apathy threw the Jaco- 
in the militaiy commanders of the Re- bins into despair, as they were well 
public. Chainpionnst, who had been awane that, without the aid of lihe po- 
thrown into prison tor evading the or- pulace, they would be unable to over- 
ders of the Directory regarding the turn what yet remained of the fabric 
pillage of tho Neapolitan dominions, of society. ‘^W© cannot twice,” said 
was liberated from his fetters, and re- the citizens, “ go through the ss^o 
ceived the command of an army" which fiery ordeal : the Jaccjbins have no 
it was proposed to establish along the longer the power of tho assignats .at 
line of the higher Alps; Bernadette, their command; tho illusion of tho 
from whose activity great results were people has been dispelled by their suf- 
justly expected, was appointetl minister ferings ; the army regta*ds their rule 
atwajr; and Joubert, whose exploits in with hon*or.” The respectable citi- 
the Tyrol had gained for him a b^- zeus, worn out with convulsions, aud 
liant reputation, nominated to the com- apprehensive beyond everything of a 
inand of the shattered Army of Italy, return to the yoke of the multitude, 

11. The ovei*&row of the govern- sighed for the I'estoration of a stable 
ment was the signal for the issuing of government, and were pi*epared to r^ly 
the Jacobins from their retreats, and round any leader who would subject 
the recommencement of revolutionary the passions of the Revolution to the 
agitation, with all the perilous schemes yoke of despotic power. 

of democratic ambition. Everywhere 12. To supply the onormous and 
the clubs were reopened ; the Jacobins daily increasing deficit in tlie public 
took possession of the Riding-school treasuiyr, the revolutionists maintained 
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that it was indispensable to recur to 
the energy and patriotic measures of 
1793 ; to call into active service all 
classes of the state, and levy forced 
loan of 120,000,000 of francs, or 
£4,800,000,* upon the opulent classes, 
increasing in severity with the for- 
tunes of those from whom it was to be 
exacted. After long debates, this ai* 
bitrary measure was adopted,* and at 
the same time a conscription of two 
hundred thousand men ordered to re- 
cruit the ai-mies. These vigorous mea- 
sures promised, in the course of time, 
to procure a grellt supply for the pub- 
fic necessities : but in the meanwhile 
the danger was. irtftninent ; and it was 
much to be feared that the frontiers 
would be invaded before any efficient 
suppoi't could be afforded to the armies 
intrusted with their defence. 

13. What rendered every measure 
for the supply either of the army or 
the treasuiy difficult of execution, was* 
the complete state of anarchy into 
which the provinces liad fallen, and 
tho total aHfeence of all authority from 
the time that the troops had ifcn re- 
moved to the frontier. The Veudeans 
and Chouaiis had, in the west, broken 
into fearful activity ; the Companies of 
tho Sun renewed their excesses in the 
south ; and evei^Avhere tlie refi-acto/j^ 
conscijipts, forming « themselves into 
biinds of robbers, occupied the f<i»’G8t3, 
and pillaged travellers and merchan- 
dise of eveiy description along the 
highways. To such a height had those 
d^orders, the natural audf inevitable 
conseqiicnce of a revolution, arisen, 
tkut in most of the depai-tments there 
was no longer any authority obeyed, or 
order maintained, but the strong pil- 
laged tlie weak with impunity, os in 
the rudest ages. In these circumstances 
a law, named , the law of the hostages, 
was proposed and earned in the Coun- 
cils, and remains a singular and in- 
structive monument of the desperate 
tyranny to which those are in the end 
reduced, who adventure on the peril- 
ous coume of democratic innovation. 
I’roceeding on the supposition, at once 
arbitrary and unfounded that the re- 
lations of the emigsants were the sole 
cause of the disorders, they enacted, 


that whenever a commune fell into a 
notorious state of anarchy, the rela- 
tions of emigrants, and all those known 
to liavS' 1|&n at all connected with the 
ancient regime, should be seized as 
hostages, and that four of them should 
be transfporUd for every assassination 
that was committed in that district, 
and their property be rendered liable 
for all acts of robbery which there oc- 
curred. But this law, inhuman as it 
was, proved wholly inadequate to re- 
store order in this distracted country ; 
and France was menaced with an An- 
archy. so much the more tferrible tliau 
that of 1793, as the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation wotf awanting, whose iron 
arm, supported by victory, had then 
crushed it in its grasp. 

1%. The distiu'bances in the western 
provinces, during this paralysis of the 
authorit.j of go vein men t, bad again 
risen to the most formidable height. 
That unconquerable band, the Ven- 
deuus and Ohouaus, whom the utmost 
disasters ^onld never comidetcly sub- 
due, had yielded only a temporary siib- 
misfion to the eiieigetic and able mea- 
sures of General Hoclie ; and with the 
arrival of less skilful leaders of the 
republican forces, and the increasing 
weakness of govemment, tlicir activity 
again led them to insurrection. This 
fresh outbreak of the insurrection was 
chiefly owing to^tbe cruel and unne- 
cessary persecutions which the Director 
La Rdvelli^re-L<^paux kept up against 
the priests ; and it soon rese to the 
most fo.iinidablo height. In March 
1799,*the spirit of Chouanism, besides 
its native dej)artments in Brittany, had 
spi’ead to La Vend<5e, and the Republic 
beheld with dismay the fresh breaking 
out of that terrible volcano. Chollet, 
Mortagne, Herbiers, names immortal- 
i|ed in those wonderful wars, were 
again signalised by the successeB of the 
royalists ; and the flame, spreading fur- 
ther than the early vfetories of the yen- 
deans, menaced Touraine. Bohbmont, 
afterwards conqueror of Algiers, a chief 
of great ability, revenged in Hans the 
bloody catastrophe of the royalist army ; 
and Godet de Chfttillon, after a bril- 
liant victory, entered in triumph into 
Kantes, which had six yeai's before de- 
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foated the utmost efforts of the gilnd where they rendered essential service 
army under Catheliueau, to the cause of national independence. 

15. Nor did the financial measures It was the reinforcements thus ob- 
of government inspire loss 4re^ thai^ tained jrhich enabled Massena to cx- 
the external disasters and iutJIrnal dis* tricate *the Republic from extreme 
orders which overwhelmed the country, peril at the battle of Zurich; and it 
The foi*ced loan was levied with the was in their ranks that Napoleon, ui 
utmost severity ; and as nil the for- the following year, found the greattu- 
tunes of the royalists had been ex- part of those dauntless followers who 
tinguished in the fomier convulsions, scaled tjie barrier of the Qi'eat St Ber- 
it now fell on those classes who had nard, and descended like a thunderbolt 
been enriched by the Revolution, and on the plain of Mai*engo. 
thus spread a universal panic through 16. While the Republic, after ten 
its* most opulent supporters. They years of convulsions, was fast i-elapsing 
now felt the severity of the confisca- into that state of disorder and weak- 
tion which they hud inflicted on others, ness which is at once the consequengp 
The ascending scale, a^coiding to which and punishment of^revolntionary vio- 
it was levied, rendered it especially lence, the hall of the Jacobins re- 
obnoxious. No fixed rule was jwioptcd sounded with furious .dechunalioiis 
for the incretise according to fhe^tbr- against all the members of the Direc- 
tune of the individual, but everything tory, and the whole system which in 
w’as left to the tax-gatherers, w'ho pro- every country baa been considered as 
ceeded on secret and frequ<Aitly false the basis of social union. The distri- 
information. In these circumstances, jbution of property was in an especial 
the opulent found their whole income manner the object of invective ; and 
disappearing under a single exaction, the agrarian law, which Babceuf had 
The tax voted was 120,00U/)00 francs, bequeathed to the last democrats of 
or £4,800,000; but in the exhausted the Revolution, was universally ex- 
state of tho country, it was impossible tolled^s the peifectiou of society, 
to raise this sum ; and specie, under Felix Lepelletier, Arena, Brouet, and 
the dread of arbitrary exactions, en- all the furious revolutionists of the age, 
tii’ely disappeared from*# circulation, w^ere ih^re assembled, and the 'whole 
Its collection took three years, and atrocities of 1793 were soon held up 
then only realised throe-fourths gf that for applausJ and imitation. They cele- 
amoiint. The thi*ee-pcr-cents consoli- brated the mau^s of the victjrj^s shot 
dated, that melancluiy relic of former on tUe plain of Grcnelle ; demanded in 
bankruptcy, had fallen to six per cent loud terms the instant punishment of 
on the remnant of a third, which the all the leeches who lived on tho 
great confiscation of 1797 had left — blood of the people,” the general dis- 
a little more than a sixtieth partrf)f the arming ot*the royalists, a levy en matsti, 
fonner value of the stock at the com- the establishment of manufactures of 
mencement of the Rovolutiou. The arms in the public places, add tho re- 
executive were more successful iu their storation of their cannon and piko.^ 
endeavours to recruit the military to the inhabitants of tho faubourgs, 
forces of the Republic. Soldiers aro These ardent feelings were )*ouscd into 
as easily obtained during public suf- a perfect fury, when the news arrived 
fering as money is hard to find. of the battle of Novi, and the retreat 

dertheableand vigorous management of of the Army of Italy to the Alps. 
BeiuadfJtte, the aouscription proceeded Talleyrand became in an especial man- 
with great activity ; and soon a hun- ner the object of attack. Ho was ac- 
dred thousand young men wez’e enroll- ciised of haring projected the expedi- 
ed and disciplined at the depdts in the tion to Egypt, the cause of all the pub- 
interior of the country. These con- lie disasters ; Moreau was overwhelmed 
scripts were no sooner instructed in with invectives, and Sifeyes, the presi- 
the rudiments of the military art, than dent of the Council of Ancients, stig- 
they were marched off to the frontier, matised as a pevfi(rious priest, who was 
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about to belie in power all the patri- 
otic resolutions of his earlier yejirs. ' 
17. In these perilous circumstances, 
the Directory named Fouchb ^jainister 
of police. This celebrated man, who 
under Napoleon caino to play so im- 
portant a part in the government of 
the Empire, etu*ly gave indication of 
the great abilities and versatile charac- 
ter which enabled him so long ^o main- 
tain his influence, not only with mfmy 
different administrations, but under 
so many different governments. An 
old member of the Jacobin Club, and 
thoroughly acquainted with all their 
<Visigns; steeped in the ati-ocities of 
Lyons ; a regicide t*md atheist ; bound 
neither by affection nor principle to 
their cause, and seeking only in the 
shipwreck of parties to make his own 
fortune, he was eminently qualified to 
act as a spy upon his former friends, 
and to secure the Directory against 
their efforts. Ho perceived at this cri- 
tical period that the ascendant of the' 
revolutionists was on the wane; and 
having raised himself to eminence by 
their passions, he now resolved to at- 
tach himself to that conservati’^?party 
who were striving to reconstruct the 
elements of society, and establish re- 
gular authority by their subversion.' 
The people beheld with dismay the 
associate of Collot d’Herbois, and if 
rcgicidt- member of ftie ConveiRion, 
raised to the important station ofnead 
of the police : but they soon found 
that the massacreii of Lyons were not | 
to be renewed j and that thj Jacobin 
enthusiast, intrusted with the direction 
of affairs, was to exhibit, in combating 
the forces of anarchy, the spirit he had 
imbibed in gaining its victories, and a 
vigour and resolution on the side of 
order, unknown in the former stages 
of the Revolution. His accession to 
the administration at this juncture was 
of great importance ; for he soon suc- 
ceeded in confirming the wavering ideas 
of Barras, and inducing him to exert 
all strength in hombating those 
principles of democracy which were 
again beginning to dissolve the social 
body. 

1 §. Und«T the ausnices of so vigorous 
a leader, the power of tlie Jacobinswas 


spe/jdily put to the test. He at once 
closed the Ridiug-Bchool hall, where 
their meetings were held; and, sup- 
poi*ted»byt‘.he Council of the Ancients, 
within wuose precincts it was placed, 
prohibited any further assemblies in 
that situation. The democrats, expelled 
from their old den, reassembled in a 
new place of meeting in the Rue du 
Bac, where their declamations were 
renewed with as much vehemence as 
ever. But public opinion had changed ; 
the people were no longer disposed to 
rise in insurrection to support thtir 
ambitious projects. Fouchd resolved 
to follow up his first blow by closing 
their meetings altogether. The Direc- 
tory were hgally invested with the 
power j»f taking this decisive step, as 
the i/rganisation of the society wiis cou- 
trery to law ; but there was a division 
of opinion among its members as to 
the expecfiency of adopting it— Moulins 
and Gohier insisting that it was only 
by favouring the clubs, and reviving 
the revolutionary spirit of 1793, that 
the Republic could make head against 
its qpemies. However, the rnujority, 
consisting of Sifcyes, Barras, apd Roger 
Ducos, persuaded by the arguments of 
Fouchd, resolved upon the decisive step. 
The executiftn of the measure was post; 
poned till after the anniversary of the 
10th August; but it was then carried 
into effect without opposition, and the 
Jacobin Club, whfch had spread such 
havoc through the world, at last and 
for ever closed. 

19. Deprived of their point of ren- 
dezvous, the democrats had recourse to 
their usual engine — the press ; and the 
journals were immediotely filled with 
the most furious invectives against 
Sitiyes, who was stigmatised as the 
author of the measure. This able, but 
speculative man, the author of the 
cAebrated pamphlet, “ What ii the Tiers 
Btat ?*’ which had so powerful an ef- 
fect in promoting tht? Revolution in 
1789, was now held up to public exe- 
cration as a perfidious priest who bad 
sold the Republic to Prussia. In truth, 
he had long ago seen the pei-nicious 
tendency of the democratic donnas 
with which he commenced political 
life, and never hesitated to declare 
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openly thnfc a strong government Iras ary zeal ; but not a sword was drawn, 
indiapcnaiible to Franco, and that li- Tho three resolute Directors, coutinu- 
bei-ty was utterly incompatible with the ing their advantage, sn cceede<i iu throw- 
Bucccssivo tyranny of differ^t parties^ ing out. by a majority of 245 to 171, a 
which had so long desolatedi the Re- proposal of Jourdan to declare tlio 
public. These opinions were sufficient country in danger, which was support- 
to point him out as the object of re- ed by the whole force of the Jacobin 
publicfiu fury ; and, aware of his dan- party ; and they soon jifter successfully 
ger, he was already beginning to look ventured on the bold step of dismissing 
round for some military lea<lfev who Bernadotte, the minister at war, whose 
might execute tho cowp dV^a^, which he attachnient to democratical principles 
foresaw was the only remaining chance was well known. All thoughts were 
of salvation to the country. In the already turned towards a military chief 
m*ianwhilo, the state of the press re- capable of putting an cud to the dis- 
quired immediate attention ; its license tractions of the Repul^ic, and extricat- 
fuid excesses were utterly inconsistent ing it from the perilous situation 
with any stable or re^lar government which it was placed, jjrom the conti niied 
The only law by whicn it could be re- successes of the Allies. “ We must have 
strained, was one which declared that don® with declaimers,” said Si^;yes; 
all attempts to Hubvert the RSpi^lic “ what we want is a head and a sword.’* 
should be punished with death : a san- But whore to find that sword was thedif- 
guiiiary regulation, the offspring of de- ficulty. Jouberthad recently been kill- 
mocratic appi'ehensions, the severity of ed at Novi ; Moreau, notwithstanding 
which prevented it, in the present state |his consummate military talents, w'jis 
of public feeling, from being carried known not to possess the energy and 
into execution. In this extremity, the moral resolution i*eqiusite for tho task ; 
three Directors declared Jthat they Mnssoua was famed only as n skilful 
could no longer carry on the govern- soldiei^ while Augereau and Berna- 
meut ; and France was on the point of dotte/lAth violent democrats, had open- 
being delivered over to utter ^archy, ly throvm themselves into tho arms of 
when the Diiuctory thought of*the ex- the opposite party. In this emergency, 
I»odient of applying to tiki press the all eyes ,were ali’eody turned towards 
article of the constitution which gave that youthful hero wlio had hitherto 
the executive power the right to arrest ®liained victory to his standards, and 
0.11 persons suspected of carrying on whose earlycamtffugns, splendid §s they 
plots against the Iii|>ublic. Notliing were,* had been almost thrown into the 
could be more forced than such an in- shade by the romantic marvels of his 
terpretation of this clause, which was Egyptian expedition. Tho Directory 
obviously intended for a totally differ- had, in the preceding spring, assembled 
cut purpose ; but the necessity amd the an immenfe fleet in the Mediterranogn, 
well-known principle, popvli su- to bring back the army from tho shores 
prema lea', seemed to justify, 'on the of the Nile ; but it had been broken up 
ground afterwards taken by Charles X., withoutachieviiig anything. Bu t Lticien 
a stretch indispensable for the exist- and Joseph Buouaj)arte harl coveyed to 
ence of regular government, and an Napoleon full intelligence of the disas- 
arrH w*is at length resolved on, which trous state of the Republic, and it was 
authorised the apprehension of the ecK- by their advice that he resolved to 
tors of eleven journals, and the immedi- brave the English cruisers and return 
ato suppression «f their publications, to Franca The public mind was al- 
20. This bold step produced an im- ready in that uncertain and agitated 
mediate ebullition among tlj^ demo- state which is the general precursor of 
crats ; but it was confined to declamo- some great political event ; and the 
tions and threats, without any hostile journals, a faithful mirror of its fleet- 
measures. The tribune resounded with ing changes, were filled with oonjec- 
“dictators,*’ "the fall of liberty,” and tui-es as to the future revolutions he 
all the other overflowings of revolution- was to achieve in the world. 
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21. In truth, it was high time that English cruisers ? were the questions 

some military leader of commanding universally asked. Such was the an:^- 
talents should seize the helm, to save iety of the public mind on the subject, 
the sinking fortunes of the Republic, riyncmr had twice outstripped the 
Never since the commencement of the hopes oft his friends, and announced 
war bad its prospects been so gloomy, his return ; and when at length the 
both from external disaster and inter- telegi*aph gave the official intelligence 
nal o})presBion. A contemporary re- that he had arrived on the coast of 
publican writer, of no common talent, Provence, the public transports knew 
has dmwn the following graphic pic- no bounds. When the people at rr<5- 
ture of the internal state of France at jus heard that the conqueror of Egypt 
this period : — “Merit was genei*ally was on the coast, their enthusiasm 
persecuted ; all men of honour were broke through all the restraints of go- 
chased from public situations ; robbers veminent. The quarantine laws wv're 
were every whei;p assembled in their in a moment forgotteA A multitude, 
ipfemal cavems ; the wicked were in intoxicated with joy and hope, seizt'd 
power ; the apolo^sts of the system of the first boats, aud rushed on board 
terror thundering in the tribune ; spo- the vessels. Napoleon, amidst universal 
liation re-established under the name acclamations, landed, and immediately 
of forced loans; assassinations pre- set for Paris. The telegraph, with 
pared ; thousands of victims already the rapidity of the winds, nunoimccd 
marked out, under the name of hos- his aiTival, and the impoHaut iutclli- 
tages ; the signal for pillage, murder, gence Rp»?dily spread over the capital, 
and conflagration, anxiously looked fur, , The entraiieement was universal, the 
couched in the -words, tlie ^ country is joy unanimous. All wishes had been 
in danger the same cries, the same turned towards a hero who could re- 
shouts, were heard in the clubs as in store peacf to desolated France — aud 
1793 ; the same executioners, the same here he was, dropt from the clouds : 
victims ; liberty, property, ciftf-M no a fofbunate soldier presented himself, 
longer be said to exist ; the citizens who had caused the French Standards 
had ^10 security for their lives— the tofloat^ontho summit of the Capitol 
state for its finances. AllEuppe was and at thetlbot of the Pyramids; in 
in arms against us ; America even whom all the -world recognised both 
had declared against our tyranny ; ou#* civil and militaiy talents of the very 
armie^were routed, oflr conquests lost, highest order. His proclamations, his 
the territory of the Republic mefcaced negotiations, hist- treaties, bore testi- 
with invasion. ' Such was the situation mony to the first ; his astonishing vic?- 
of France before jbhe revolution of tlie tories afforded irrefragable evidence of 
18th Bnimaire." And such is the the second. So rare a coinbinatiou 
pifitui'e of the ultimate effedt of demo- mighl^suggest alarm to the friends of 
watic convulsions, drawn by those who liberty, were it not thal. his well-known 
hod urged them on ; such the miseries principles and disinterestedness pro- 
which compelled the nation, instead of eluded the idea that he would em)>loy 
the mild sceptre of Louis, to receive the dictatorship to any other end than 
the dreaded swoi’d of Napoleon I the public good, and the termination 

22. The despatches, containing the of the misfortunes of the country. Dis- 
account of the expedition into Syria, cturses of this sort, in every mouth, 
and of the marvellous victories of Mont threw the public into transports —so 
Thabor aud Aboukir, arrived at this much the more entrancing as tljey siu;- 
time, and spread far and wide the im- ceeded a long period of disaster. The 
pression that the cotiquei'or of Rivoli joyful intelligence wtU3 annonneed, 
was the destined saviour of the state, amidst thunders of applause, at all the 
for whom all classes were so anxiously theati’es ; patriotic songs again sent, 
looking. His name was in eveiy mouth, forth their heart-stining strains from 
Where is he ? What will he do ?\ What the orchestra ; and more than one eii- 
chance is there thalf he will escape the thusiast expired of joy at the advent 
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of tbe liero who waa to tenninatelthe 
difRciilties of the Republic. 

23. The conqueror was greeted with 
the most enthusiastic rec»pt\pii tJif 
whole way from Fr^jus to l%ris. At 
Aix, Avignon, Vienne, and Lyons, the 
people came forth in crowds to meet 
liim ; his journey resembled a con- 
tinual triumph. The few bells which 
the Revolution had left in the churches 
were rung on his approach ; his course 
at night waa marked by bonfires on all 
the eminences. On the 16th of Octo- 
ber he arrived unexpectedly at Paris ; 
his wife and brothers, mistaking his 
route, had gone out to meet him by 
another road, Two^ hours after his 
arrival he waited on the Directory ; the 
soldiers at the gate of the palace, who 
had sei-ved under liiin at Areola, recog- 
nised his figure, and loud cries of “Vive 
Buonaparte !” announced to the gov- 
ernment that the dreaded commander 
had arrived. He was received by Go# 
bier, and it was ari'anged that he should 
be presented in public on the following 
day. His reception then «vas, to ex- 
ternal appearance, flattering ; and splen- 
did encomiums were pronounced on the 
victories of the Pyramids, Mount Tha- 
bor, and Aboukir : but mutual distrust 
prevailed on both sides, «nd a vague 
disquietude alrejidy pervaded the Di- 
rectory at the appearance of the re- 
nowned conqueror, who at so critical a 
moment had prcseiAed himself in the 
capital. 

24. Though convinced that the mo- 
ment he had so long looked for had ar- 
rived, and resolved to seize the scipi'eme 
authority, Napoleon landed in France 
without any fixed project for canying ; 
his design into execution. The enthu- 
siasm, however, with which he had been 
received in tbe course of his journey to 
Pans, and the intelligence which he 
there obtained of the state of the cc^n- 
try, made him at once determine on 
the attempt. JThe circumstances of 
the time were singularly favo\irable to 
such a design. None of the Directory 
were possessed of any personal consi- 
deration, except Si^yes ; and he had 
long revolved in his mind the project 
of substituting, for the weak and op- 
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pressive government which -was now 
d^olating France, the firm baud of a 
vigorous and able military leader. Even 
so far Imck as the revolt of the sections, 
on tbe 13th Vend^miaire, he had te.sti- 
fied his opinion of the weakness of his 
colleagues to Napoleon. At the most 
critical moment of the day, when the 
Committees of Goveniment had lost 
their h^ads, Si^iye.s approached Napo- 
leon, and, taking him into the embra- 
sure of a window, said — “ You see how 
it is, general : they are haranguing when 
the moment for action has arrived. 
Largo bodies are un§t for the lead of 
armies : they never know the value^f 
time. You can bo ^f no use b ore. Go, 
general, take counsel only of your own 
genius, and the dangers of the country : 
the sole hope of the Republic is in you.’* 
These words were notlost on Napoleon ; 
they pointed out the* speaker as the fit 
associate in his designs ; and to these 
was soon added M. Talleyrand, who 
was too clear-sighted not to perceive 
that the only chance of safety was in 
the authority of a dictator, and who 
had ;dso private gi’ievances of his own 
to in^Ace him to desire the overthrow 
of the government. 

25. Indeed, so general was the im- 
pressiop, at that period, of the impos- 
sibility of continuing the government 
mf France Imder the republican form, 
that, previous •to Napoleon’s^ arrival, 
varrouB projects not only had been set 
on foot, but were far advanced, for the 
restoration of monarchical authority. 
The brothers of Napoleon, Joseph and 
Lucieu, #ere deeply implicated in tkeso 
intrigues. The Abbd Si5yes at one 
time thought of placing tile Duke of 
Brunswick on the throne ; BaiTus w'as 
not averse to the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and waB“ engaged in negotia- 
tions with Louis XVIII. for that pur- 
pose. These had even gone so far that 
the terms of the Director were fixed 
for playing the part of General Monk ; 
twelve millions of livres were to have 
been his reward, besides two millions 
to divide among his associates. But, 
in the midst of these intrigues, Joseph 
and Lucien Buonaparte were in a more 
elfisctual way advancing their brother’s 
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interests, by inducing the leaders of 
the army to co-operate in his elevation. 
They had already engaged Macdonald, 
Leclerc, Lefebvre, Augereau, an|^ Jour- 
dan, to favour his enterprise ; but Mo- 
reau hung back, and all their efforts had 
failed in engaging Bomadotte, whose 
republican pnnciples were proof ngainst 
their seductions. 

26 . No sooner had Naxwleon Amved 
at his unassuming dwelling in me Rue 
Chantereiue, than the whole generals 
who had been sounded hastened to pay 
their court to him, and with them all 
who had been diimissed or conceived 
themselves ill used by the Directory. 
His saloon soon r^embled rather the 
court of a monarch than the rendez- 
vous of the friends of any private in- 
dividual, how eminent soever. Besides 
Lannes, Murat, and Berthier, who had 
shared his fortunes in Egypt, and wer*e 
warmly attached to him, there were 
now assembled Jotirdan, Augereau, 
Macdonald, Beumouville, Leclerc, Le- 
febvre, and Marbot, who, notwithstand- 
ing their many differences of opinion 
on other subjects, had been in^iced, 
by the desperate state of the Republic, 
to concur in offering the military dic- 
tatorship to Napoleon. Although Mo- 
reau at first appeared undeculed, he 
was at length won by the address of his 
great rival, who made the first advances,* 
and affvted to consult^ him on his fu- 
ture designs. In addition to this illus- 
trious baud of military chiefe, many of 
the most influential raembera of the 
legislature were also disposed to favour 
the«nterprise. Roederer, the Sid leader 
in the municipality ; Regnault St-Jean- 
d'Angely, long kiiown and respected 
for his indomitable firmness in the most 
trying scenes of the Revolution, and a 
great number of the leading deputies 
in both Chambers, had paid their court 
to him on his arrival. Nor were official 
fimctionanes, and even members of the 
administration, wanting. Sidyes an^^l 
Roger Duoos, the two Directors who 
chiefly superintended the civil con- 
cerns; and Moulins, who was at the 
head of the military department of the 
Republic ; Cambac^r^s, the minister of 
justice ; Pouchd, the head of the police, 
and R^al, a commissary in the depart- 


ment of the Seine — ^an active and in- 
triguing partisan — were assiduous in 
their attendance. Eight days hadhardly 
flapsed* ai'd already the direction of 
govemm&it seemed to be insensibly 
gliding into his hands. The ideas of 
these different persons, however, were 
far from being unanimous as to the 
course which should be adopted. The 
republican generals offered Napoleon 
a military dictatorship, and agreed to 
support him with all their power, pro- 
vided he would maintain the principles 
of the Riding-school Club, where th«ir 
meetings were now hefd. Sifeyes, Tal- 
leyrand, Roger Ducos, and Regnier, 
proposed simply ..to place him at the 
head of affairs, and chimge the consti- 
tution, jWhich experience had proved 
to b» so miserably defective ; while the 
Directors Barrsis and Gohier vainly en- 
deavoured to rid themselves of so dan- 
gerous a Aval, by offering and auxious- 
f’y pressing upon him the command of 
the tu'mies. 

27. In the midst of this flattering 
adulation, the conduct of Napoleon was 
influenced by that profound Knowledge, 
of human nature, and thorough dis- 
simulation, which formed such striking 
features of hi| character. Affecting to 
withdraw fraiu the eager gaze of the 
multitude, he seldom showed himself 
in public ; and tlxen only in the cos- 
tume of the National Institute, or in a 
gray surtout, with% Turkish sabre sus- 
pended by a silk ribbon — a dre.S8 which, 
under seeming simplicity, revealed the 
secret pride of the conqueror of the 
Pyramids. He postponed from day to 
day the numerous visits of distinguish- 
ed individuals who sought the honour 
of being presented to him ; and when 
he went to the theatre, frequented only 
a concealed box, as if to avoid the thun- 
ders of applause which always attended 
hi^ being recognised.* When obliged 

* ** The moderation with winch he [A pricolaj 
enjoyed his victory woe ralnarkablc. ^iehan 
reduced the vanquished to obedience, and 
the act, he said, did not deserve the name 
of victory, nor even of on expedition. In 
his despatches to Rome he assumed no merit, 
nor were his letters, according to custom, 
decorated with sprigs of laurel. But this 
self-denial served only to enhance his ffune. 
From the modesty of a commander who 
could undervalue such important services, 
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to accept an invitation to a sumpttJbus 
repast, given in his honour by the min- 
ister of justice, he requested that the 
leading lawyers might be in»»ited : ami 
selecting M. Tronchet, theMoquent 
defender of Louis XVI., conversed long 
with him and Treilhard on the want of 
a simple code of criminal and civil juris- 
prudence, which might be adajrted to 
the intelligence of the age. To private 
dinners in his own house, he invited 
only the learned men of the Institute, 
and conversed with them entirely on 
scAJutific subjec^ ; if he spoke on po- 
litics at all, it was only to express his 
profound regret at the misfortunes of 
France. In vain th^ Directors exag- 
gerated to him the successes of Massena 
in Switzerland, and Brunein Ilblland; 
he appeared inconsolable for thedosa 
of Italy, and seemed to consider every 
success of no moment till that gem 
was restored to the coronet of the Ke- 
public. 

2S. Napoleon’s first attempt -was to 
engage in his interest CJohier, the pre- 
sident of the Directoiy, aiid Moulins, 
who wore both strongly attached ig the 
republican side; and, with this view, 
lie not only paid them in private the 
greatest attention, but aerially propos; 
ed to tliem that he should be taken 
into the government instead of Sifeyes, 
though below the age of forty, wdiich 
the constitution required for that ele- 
vated function, “ like care,” said he, 
“ of that cunning priest Sicyes ; it is 
his connection with Prussia, the very 
thing which should have excluded him 
fi*om it, wliich has raised him the 
Directoiy; unless you take care, he will 
sell you to the coalesced powers. It is 
absolutely necessary to get quit of him. 
It is true, 1 am below the legal ap i*©- 
quired by the constitution ; but, in the 
pursuit of forms, we must not for^t 
realities. Those who fi'amed the coL- 
stitution did not recollect that the ma- 
turity ^f judgmtut produced by the 
llevolutiou is often far more essential 
than the maturity of age, which in 
many is much less material. Ambition 

raen inferred that projects of vast extent 
Were even then in his contctnyilation.” — 
Tacitus, Agricola, 18. How identical is hu- 
uian nature in all ages I 
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has no share in these observations ; 
tliey are dictated alone by the fears 
which so dangerous an election could 
not failjto inspire in all tlie friends of 
real freedom.” Gohier and Moulins, 
however, agreed in thinking that the 
Republic had more to fear from the 
young general tluui the old metaphysi- 
cian; andtherefore replied, that thoiigh, 
if of tlgj legal age, lie would doubtless 
have secured alj suffrages, yet nothing 
in their estimation could counterbal- 
ance a violation of the constitution, 
and that the true Ciireer which lay 
before him was the -command of the 
ai’mies.* ^ • 

29. Meanwhile aU Kurope was re- 
sounding with the return of Napoleon, 
and speculation, with its thousand 
tongues, w'os everywhere busied in an- 
ticipating the changes which he was to 
effect in the fate of Franco and of the 
world. “ WJuit will Buonaparto do ? 
is he to follow the footsteps of Crom- 
well, or Monk, or Washington ? What 
change is he likely to make in the fate 
of tlie war ? ” were the questions asked 
from juic end of Europe to the otlier. 
But tie general himself was for a sht^rt 
time undecided as to the course which 
he should pursue. To avail himself 
of the the Jacobins and the 

Kiding-schopl Club seemed the plan 
fnost likely to disarm all opposition, 
bccapse they were the only efficient or 
energetic body in the state; but he 
well knew that the Jacobins were jeal- 
ous of every lender, &ud wei*e at onco 
exclusive ^ud violent in their passions. 
To make use of them for his 
I elevation, and immediately Jb^eak the 
I alliance and persecute them, would be 
a dangerous course. fcJiciyes, on the 
other hand, was at the head of a nu- 
merous body of leading men in the 
Chambers. His character precludfed 
him from becoming an object of jea- 
lousy to the dictator; and although 

# At this period, Sifeyes’s indignation at 
Napoleon knew no bounds. “ Instead," said 
he, ** of huneuting his inactivity, lot us rather 
congratulate ourselves upon it. Par from 
putting aims into the hands of a man whose 
mtontioDS are so subpicious— far from giving 
liim afresh theatre of glory— let us cease to 
occupy ourselves more about his conoorns, 
and endeavour, if possible, to cause him to 
be forgot.’ —GkiHiEK, i. 216. 
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many t>f his paHy were fmn republi- 
cans, they were not of such an irapo- 
* tuous and enei-gctic kind as to bo in- 
capable of employment under^a regu- 
lar government, after the struggle was 
over; and, besides, their strife with 
the Riding-school Club was too recent 
to leave room for apprehension as to 
any coalition between such opposite 
bodies. Influenced by these considera- 
tions, Napoleon resolve^ to attach him- 
self to Si5yes and his party, and to 
enter into none of the projects of the 
Jacobins. Though political considera- 
tions, however,* led to this alliance, 
there wore no two men in France who 
hated each other ^lore cordially than 
Napoleon and Si^yes. They had lately 
met at dinner at the Director Gohier's : 
the former, though he had injide the 
fii’'Bt advances to Moreau, thought it 
unworthy of him to do the same to 
the veteran of the Revohition, and the 
day pa.ssed over without their address- 
ing each other. They separated mu- 
tually cxiiftperated. “ Did you see that 
little insolent fellow V* said Si^yes : 
“he would not even condescend to 
notice a member of the goveraioaent, 
^vho, if they had done right, would 
have caused him to be shot.” — “What 
on earth,” said Napoleon, “ co»ld have 
made them put that priest into the 
Directory ? He is sold to tinissia, and 
unless «you take care,* he will deliver 
you up to that power.” Yet these 
men, stimulated by ambition, acted 
cordially together in the revolution 
which so soon approached. Such is 
tl]#> friendship of politicians T 

30. Op the 30th October, Napoleon 
dined with Barros. ** The Republic is 
perishing,” said the Director; “ nothing 
c;in be in a more miserable state ; the 
goveiiimeut is destitute of all force. 
We must have a change, and name 
H^idouville President of the Republic. 
Your intention, you know, is to put 
yourself at the head of the army, 
for me, I am ill, my popularity is gone, 
end I am fit only for private life.” 
Napoleon looked at him steadily, with- 
out making any answer. Bairas cast 
down his eyes, and remained silent; 
they hfiwl divined ea^h other. H^dou- 
ville was a man of no sort of celebrity; 
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histname had been used merely as a 
cover to the searching question. The 
conversation here dropped ; but Napo- 
leon sa^v tjfiat the time for action had 
arrived, find a few minutes after he 
called on Sit'yes, and agreed to make 
the change between the 16th and 20th 
Brumaire (6th to 11th November). On 
returning home, he recounted to Tal- 
leyrand, Fouch(5, and others, whfit had 
passed ; they communicated it during 
the night to Barras, and at eight the 
following morning the Director was at 
his bedside, protesting his devotien, 
and that he alone coflld save the Re- 
public. But Napoleon declined his 
open assistance, and turned the con- 
versation to the difference between the 
humid^climate of Paris and the burn- 
ing sands of Arabia. 

81. Notwithstanding his utmost ef- 
forts, however, Napoleon was unable 
to make liny impression on Bernadottc. 
jThat general, partly from republican 
princiides, partly from jealousy, re- 
sisted all his advances. “You have 
seen,” said^he to Bourrienne, “ the en- 
thu^asm with which I was received in 
France, and how evidently it springs 
from the general desire to escape out 
of a disastrous px*edicament. Well ! 1 
have just seen Bemadotte, who boasts, 
with a ridiculous exaggeration, of the 
great success of the Republic : lie spoke 
of the Russians beat, and Genoa saved ; 
of the innurnerabic armies which were 
about to be raised. He even reproached 
me with not having brought back my 
soldiers from Egypt ' What ! * I an- 
swered, ‘ you tell me that you are over- 
flowing with troops — that two hundred 
thousand infantry, and forty thousand 
^valry, will soon bo on foot. If that 
is so, to what puiTiose should 1 have 
brought back the remains of my army V 
He then changed his tone : he con- 
fused that he thought us all lost. He 
spoke of external enemies, of internal 
enemies — and at that- word he Jooked 
steadily in my face. I also gave him 
a glance. But patience ; the pear will 
soon be ripe.” Soon after, Napoleon 
expressed himself with his wonted 
vehemence against the agitation which 
reined among the Jacobins, and of 
which the Riding-school hall had so 
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recently been the cen". re. “Yourllwii teen days have elapsed/' said they, 
brothers,” replied Beraadotte, " were “ and nothing has been done. Is he t(> 
its principal founders, and yet you ac^ leave us, as he did on his return from 
cuse me of having favoured club^ Italy, P|id let the Republic perish, tor- 
it is to the instructions of some one, I mented by the factious who dispute its 
know not who, that we are to ascribe the remains ? ” Everything announced tlio 
agitation that now prevails.” At these approach of the decisive moment, 
words Napoleon could no longer con- 33. By the able and indefatigable 
tain himself. “ True, general,” he re- efforts of Lucien Buonaparte, a ban- 
plied with the utmost vehemence, “ and quet, iiyb which he himself was presi- 
I would rather live in the woods than dent, was* givey at the Council of the 
in a society which presents no security Ancients, in honour of Napoleon. It 
against violence.” Their conversfition passed off with sombre tranquillity, 
tmly augmented* the breach, and soon ISvery one spoke in a whisper, anxiety 
after they separated in sullen discon- was depicted on every»face, a suppressed 
tent. agitation was visible even in the midst 

32. Though a fe‘ST» of the military, of apparent quiet% ‘ Napoleon’s own 
however, held out, the great proper- countenance was disturbed ; his absent 
tiou of them were gained, ^ierthier, and preoccupied air sufficit'ntly indi- 
Lannes, and Miirat, were daily making cated that some great project was at 
converts of such Jia were backward in hand. He rose soon from table au<l left 
Bonding in their adhesion. The officers the party, which, although gloomy, had 
of the gaiTison, headed by rforeau, de- answered the object in view, which 
manded that they should be presented was — to bring together six hundred 
to Napoleon. The forty adjutants of persons of vai'ious political princijdcs, 
the national guard of Paris made the and thus engage them to act iu unison 
same request ; his brothers, liucien in imy common enterprise. It was on 
and Joseph, daily augmented hisiparty that night that the an-angements for 
in the Councils ; the 8th and 9th regi- the conspiracy were finally made be- 
meiits of dragoons, who had served tw’^een SitNyes and Napoleon. It was 
under him iu Italy, W'ith*the 21st eha§- agreed that the government should be 
seurs, who had been orgiihised by him, overtuMiod ; that, instead, of the five 
wore devoted to his service. Moreau directors, i^hree cohhuIs should be ap- 
said, “He did not wish to bo engaged ‘pointed, charged with a clictatoriid 
in imy intrigues, Imt that, when the po^er which Avaa to last f#r tlireo 
moment for action* arrived, he would months ; that Napoleon, Si6.yes, and 
be found at his post.” * The people of Roger Ducos, should fill these exalted 
l^firis, who aw’aited in anxious expecta- stations ; and that "the Council of the 
tioii the unfolding of the plot, could no Ancient| should pass a decree on the 
longer conceal their impatiened. “ Fif- 18th Brumaire (9th Nov.), at sevlb in 

• 

* An interesting converaation took place ** And yet,’’ sukl Gohier, “with small armies 
hetAvecn Napoleon and Moreau, wUou they you have frequently defeated large ones,” — 
met, for the first time in their lives, at a “Even then,” rejoined ho, “it was always 
diunor party at Gohier’s. When first intro- the inferior force which was defeatod by tlie 
duced, they looked at each other a moment superior. When with a small botiy of men 
without siieaking, Napoleon was the first I was iu presence of a lar^ one, collecting my 
to break silence, and testify to MoroaiPthc little band, 1 foil like lightning on one of the 
desire which he had long felt to make his wingsoftheeuemy and defeated it; profiting 
acquaiutaneo. ‘‘ ifou have returned victori- by the disorder which such an event never 
ous from Egyiiv' replied Moreau, “and I ^tailed to occasion in their whole hue, I re- 
from Italy after a great defeat. It was the peated tlio attack with similar success in 
month which his marrLage induced Joubert another quarter, still with ray whole force, 
to spend at Paris which caused our disasters, T thus beat it in detail ; and tiio general vic- 
by giving the Allies time to reduce Mantua, tory, which was the result, was still an ex- 
aud bring up the force which besieged it to ample of the truth of the principle, that the 
take a part in the action. It is always the greater force defeats tho-lesser.”— G ohieo, i, 
greater number which defeats tlio less.”— 203, 204. Two days after, Napoleon made Mo- 

Tnio ” replied Napoleon, “ it is always the roaii a present of adagger set with diamonds, 
greater nunibor which beats the less."— worth 10,000 francs.— Monifewr, 1799, p. 178. 
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the morning, transferring the legisla- 
tive body to St Cloud, and appointing 
Napoleon commander of the guard of 
the legislature, of the garrison of Paris, 
and the national guard. On the 19th, 
the decisive event was to take place. 

34. During the three critical days 
which followed, the secret, though 
known to a gi'eat number of persons, 
was faithfully kept. The preparations, 
both civil and military„went' on with- 
out interruption. Orders were given 
to the regiments, both infantry and 
cavalry, which could be relied on, to 
parade in the streets of Chantereine 
aud Mont Blanc, at seven o’clock in the 
morning of the 18ih. Moreau, Le- 
febvre, and .all the generals, were suin- 
luoned to attend at the same hour, 
with the forty adjutants of the national 
guard. Meanwhile the secret council 
of tho Ancients laboured, with shut 
doors and closed windows, to prepare 
the decree which was to pass at seven 
in the morning ; and as it forbade all 
discussion, and the Council of Five 
Hundred were only summoned to meet 
at eleven, it was hoped the ^cree 
would pass at once — ^uot- only witnout 
any opposition, but before its oppon- 
ents could be aware of its existence. 

85. Meanwhile Napoleon, in diis se- 
cret intercourse with the difiprent lead- 
ers, was indefatigable in his endeavours 
to disam all opposition. Mastei^ of 
the most profound dissimulation, he 
declni’ed hiisiself, to the chiefs of the 
dlfierent parties, ji^^netrated with the 
ideas which he was aware >i^uld be 
mos0 acceptable to their minds. To 
one he protested that he certainly did 
desire to play tho part of •Washington, 
but only in conjunction with Sieyes — 
the proudest day of his life would be 
that when he retired from power ; to 
another, that the part of Cromwell ap- 
jjeared to him ignoble, because it was 
that of an impostor. *To the friends of 
I8^^yes, he professed himself impressed^ 
with the most profound respect for that 
mighty iutellect, before which the ge- 
nius of Mii-abeau had prostrated itself ; 
that, for his own part, he could only 
head the armies, and leave to others 
tho formation of the c<institution. To 
all the Jacobins who approached him, 


he i^oko of the extinction of liberty, 
the tyranny of the Directory, and nse«l 
terms which sufficiently ' recalled his 
fi'.mousfpnfjlamation which had given 
the fii'st unpulse to the llevolution of 
the 18th Fructidor.* In public he an- 
nounced a review of the troops on tho 
morning of the 18th Brumaire, after 
which he was to set off to take the 
command of the army on the frontier. 

35. All the proposed arrangements 
were made with the utmost pi'ecision. 
By daybreak on the 18th Brumairo 
(9th Nov.) the boulevards were filled 
with a numerous luid splendid body of 
cavalry, and all the officei'S in and 
around Paris repaired, in full dress, to 
the Euo Chantereine. The Deputies 
of the Ancients who were not in the 
secret iissemblcd, with surprise at the 
unwonted hour, in their place of meet- 
ing, and already the conspirators were 
there in sulfficient strength to give them 
the majority. The president of the 
commission charged with watching 
over the safety of the legislative body, 
opened tho •proceedings : he drew, in 
energttic and gloomy colours, a picture 
of ihQ dangers of the llepublic, and 
especially of the perils which menaced 
t^ioir own bodj% from the ellprts of the 
anarchists. ^ The Republic,” said he, 
** is menaced at once % the anarchists 
‘and the enemy; we must instantly take 
measures for the nublic safety. Wo 
may reckon on the support of General 
Buonaparte ; it is under the shadow of 
his protecting arm that the Councils 
must deliberate on the measures re- 
quired by the interests of the Repub- 
lic.” The uniuitiate^l members were 

* At a small dinner-party, mven by Nai>o- 
loon at this time, where the Director Gohicr 
was present, tho conversation tuniod on the 
tnrquois used by the Orientals to clasp their 
turbans. Rising from his chair, Napoleon 
toolf’out of a private drawer two brooches, 
riohly sot with those jewels, one of which he 
gave to Gohier, the other tp Desaix. *' It is 
a little toy,” said ho, “which wc republicans 
may give and receive without any impro- 
priety."— ^Soou after, the conversation turned 
on the prospect of an approadhii^ pacillea- 
tion. “Do you really,” said Napoleon, “ad- 
vocate a general ponce ? Y ou aro wrong, pre- 
sident. A republic should never make any 
but partial acetmmodaiions : it should always 
contrive to have some tear on Aand to keep alive 
tJu military spirit" — Gohikr, i. S514, 215. 
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Btartlod, aud considerable agitationj^re- 
vailcd in the Aasembly ; but the ma- 
jority were instant and pressing, and 
at eight o'clock the decree passed, 
after a warm opposition, ti^nsferring 
the seat of the legislative body to St 
Cloud, ai)pointing them to meet there 
on the following day at noon, charging 
Kapoleoii with the execution of the 
decree), authorising him to take all the 
measures necessary for its due per- 
formance, and appointing him to the 
command of the garrison of Paris, the 
national guard, the troops of the line 
in the military^ divisions in which it 
stood, and the guard of the two Coun- 
cils. This extraordinary decree was 
ordered to be instantly placarded on 
the walls of Paris, despatched to all the 
authorities, and obeyed by allth# citi- 
asens. To lull the suspicions of Qohier, 
Kapolcou invited himself to dine with* 
him on tJuxt tery day (the 8th Bru- 
maire), and sent that director a press^ 
ing invitation, carried by Eugene 
Beauharuais, to breakfast with him in 
the Rue Cliantereine on the succeed- 
ing morning. 

37. Napoleon was in his own nouse 
iu the Rue Chautereiue when the mes- 
senger of state arrived : his levee re- 
sembled rather the coui'f^jf a powerful 
sovereign than the dwelling of a gen- 
eral about V) undertake a perilous en- 
terprise, No sooner was the decree 
received than he opened the doors, 
and, advancing to the portico, read it 
aloud to the brilliant assemblage, and 
asked if he might rely on their sup- 
I)oi*t ? They all answered with enthu- 
siasm in the affirmative, putting their 
hands on their swords. He then ad- 
di'eaaed himself to Lefebvre, the gover- 
nor of Paris, who had andved in ill- 
humour at seeing the troops put in 
motion without his orders, and said, 

Well, Lefebvre, are you, one of •the 
supporters of the Republic, willing to 
let it-^erish in*the hands of lawyers ? 
Unite with me to save it. Here is the 
sabre which I bore at the battle of the 
Pyramids : I give it you as a pledge of 
my esteem and confidence.*' The ap- 
peal was irresistible to a soldier* s feel- 
ings. Yes,” replied Lebfevre, strongly 
xnovecl, “let us throw the advocate 


into the river.” Joseph Buonaparte 
had brought Bernadotte ; but, upon 
seeing what was iu agitation, he quickly 
retired^ to warn the Jacobins of their 
danger. Fouchd, at the first intelli- 
gence of what was going forward, had 
ordered the barriera to be closed, and 
all the usuiil precautions taken which 
mark a period of public alaim, and 
hastened to the Rue Chaiitereine to re- 
ceive his Orders ; but Napoleon drdpred 
them to be opened, and the usual 
course of things to continue, as he 
marched with the uation and relied on 
its support. A quj),rter of an hour 
afterwards he mounted on horseback, 
and, putting him^plf at the head of 
his brilliant suite and fifteen hundred 
horsemen, rodetothe Tuileries. Names 
since immortalised in the I'olls of fame 
were there assembled : Moreau aud 
Macdonald, Bertbier aud Murat, Laniies, 
Marmont, aud Lefebvre. The dragoons, 
assembled as they imagined for a re- 
view, joyfully followed in the rear of 
so splendid a cortege ; while the peo- 
ple, rejoicing at the termination of the 
disastrous government of the Direc- 
tory, •law in it the commencement of 
the vigour of military, instead of the 
feebleness of legal ascendant, and rent 
the air,with their acclamations. 

38. The military chief presentedhim- 
►self at thfe bar of the Ancients, at- 
tended by thaV splendid staff.* “ Citi- 
zen' representatives,” said he, “ the 
Republic was about to periab when 
you saved it. Woe»to those who shall 
attempt to oppose your decree ! Aided 
by my iJi*ave companions in onip, 1 
will speedily crush them to the earth. 
You are the^ collected wisBom of the 
nation ; it is for you to point out the 
measures which may save it. I come 
surrounded by all the generals, to offer 
you the support of their arms. I name 
Lefebvre my lieutenant : 1 will faith- 
fully discharge the duty you have in- 
trusted to me. Let none seek in the 
past examples to regulate the present ; 
nothing in history has any resemblance 
to the close of the eighteenth century ; 
nothing in the eighteenth century re- 
sembles this moment. TTc are reeoived 
to have a J^ublic ; we are resolved to 
have it founded *on true liberty and a 
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representative system. I swear it in 
my own name, and in that of my com- 
panions in arms.” — “ We swear it»’* re- 
plied the generals. A deputy attempted 
to speak : the president stoppecl him, 
upon the ground that all deliberation 
was interdicted till the Council met at 
St Cloud. The assembly immediately 
broke up; and Napoleon proceeded to 
the gardens of the Tuileries, w^jere he 
passed in review the regiments of the 
garrison, addressing to Aich a few ener- 
getic words, in which he declared that 
he was about to introduce changes 
which would bripg with them abim- 
dt'wee of glory. Tlie weather w’as 
beautiful ; the confj^ence of spectators 
immense ; their acclamations rent the 
skies : everything announced the tran- 
sition from anarchy to despotic powder. 

39. During these events, the anxiety 
of all classes in Paris regarding the 
approaching revolution hod risen to 
the highest pitch. A pamphlet, eagerly 
circulated at the doors of the Councils,- 
contains a curious picture of the ideas 
of the moment, and the manner in 
which the most obvious approaching 
events are glossed over to tho^ en- 
gaged in them. The dialogue ran as 
follow's : — “ One of the Five Hundred, 
Between ourselves, ray friend* I am 
seriously alarmed at the part jissigncd 
to Buonaparte in this affafl*. His rc-i 
nown, l«s consideratiod, tlie just con- 
fidence of the soldiers in his taltSits, 
his talents themselves, may give him 
the most formidable ascendant over 
the destinies of the Republic. Should 
he |i,rove a Cassar, a Cromw(^i ! — The 
Ancient. A Ccesar, a Cromwell ! Bad 
parts ; stale parts ; unworthy of a man 
of sense, not to say a man of honesty. 
Buonapai'te has declared so himself, 
on several occasions. * It would be a 
sacrilegious measure,* said he, on one | 
occasion, * to make any attempt on u 
representative government in this age 
of intelligence and liberty.* On another 
— * There is no one except a fool who 
would attempt to make the Republic 
lose the gauntlet it has thrown down 
to the royalty of Europe, after having 
gone through so many perils to up- 
hold it* ** 

40. While , all was \hus proceeding 


favc^irahly at the Tuileries, the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, having received 
a confused account of the revolution 
vj^ich ^as^u progress, tumultuously 
assemble(>iu their hall. They were 
hardly met, when the message arrived 
from the Ancients, containing the de- 
cree removing them to St Cloud. No 
sooner was it read than a host of voices 
burst forth at once ; but the president, 
Lucien Buonaparte, succeeded in re- 
ducing them to silence, by appealing 
to the decree which interdicted all de- 
liberation till they were '‘ssembled at 
that place. At tlie safne moment an 
aide-de-camp aiTived from Napoleon 1x> 
the guard of the J)ireetory, comm\mi- 
catiiig the decree, and enjoining them 
to take 1^0 oi-ders but from him. They 
were til. delibei-uiion on the subject, 
w’hen an i)rder of an opposite descrip- 
tion arrived from the Directory. The 
soldiers, Ifowever, declared for their 
comrades in anus, and rangcvl them- 
selves, round the standard of Napoleon. 
Soon after, a .pari of the Directory 
sent in tlieii* resiguatioji. Sieyes and 
Roger Ducos were already in the plot, 
and did so in concert with Napoleon. 
Barrjis was easily disposed of. B(mtot, 
his secretaiy, waited on Napol6«m. 
Ho bitterly TOproaclied him with ti«. 
public disasters. “Whut have* you 
made of that France,*’ exclaimed he 
which I left so brilliant '/ I left '"^ou 
in peace, I find yot at wax- : I left you 
victorious, I find only disasters : 1 ^eft 
you the millions of Italy, and in their 
stead I find only aebs of spoliation ! 
What have you made of the hundred 
thousand men, my com pan ions in glory ? 
They are dead ! This state of things 
cannot continue; in IckSh than three 
years it would lead to despotism.’* 
The Director yielded ; and, accom- 
panied by a guard of honour, set out 
for*his villa of Groa Bois. 

41. The two Directors who remain- 
ed, however, were not disposed of .with- 
out conaiderablo diflScuJty. These were 
Qohier and Moulins, brave republi- 
cans ; but their powers of acting ac- 
cording to the constitution, which re- 
quired a majority of the Directory for 
every legal net, were paralysed by the 
resignation or desertion of their breth- 
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ren. Napoleon waitr l upon them, 4n(l and that he had no fear of such con- 
said that h(* believed they were too teinptible enemies. At the same time 
( 5 ^r)od citizens to attempt to oppose a a provisional govemment was formed, 
revolution which appeared ♦nevitable^ Napolepn, Sioyes, and Roger Ducos 
and that he therefore expected they were named First Consuls, and it 
wfjuld quietly send in their resigna- agreed that the Councils should be ml- 
+.ions. Crohier reidied with vehemence, joumed for three months. Murat was 
that, w’ith the aid of his colleague appointed to the command of the 
Mouliiis, he did not despair of saving armed force of St Cloud — Fensard to 
the Reimbiic. *‘With what?’* said that Ofi the guard of the legislative 
Napoleon: “By means of the consti- body — Schnri^, of a strong j-eservo 
tution which is falling to pieces ? ’’ At stationed at Point-du-.Tour. The gal- 
this instant a messenger andved with lery of Mars was prepared for the 
tlTe intelligence Jhat Santerrewas striv- Council of the Ancients, the Orangery 
ing to raise the faubourgs. “General for the Five Hundred. 

Moulins,” said Napoleon, “ you are the 43. On the morning of the 19tli E»i- 
friend of Santerre. «•! iindcrstand he maire (10th Noveij^bcr) a formidable 
is rousing the faubourgs ; tell him, that, military force, five thousand strong, 
at the first movement, 1 will co^isc him surrounded St Cloud : the legislature 
to be shot.’' Monlin.s replied '•with were not to deliberate, as on 2d June, 
equal firmness. “ The Republic is in under the daggers of the populace, bub 
danger, ’’ said Napoleon, “ mid we must the bayonets of the soldiery. The Five 
save it: it is my will, yi^ycs ihul Hundred, however, mustered strong in 
Roger Ducos have sent in their resig-* the gardens of the palace. Formed 
ii.»,tions ; you two iiidiviflual.s insu- into groups, while the last preparations 
‘ated and without power. 1 rc('om- were going on in the hall which they 
aicnd you not to resist.” •ThePirec- were to occupy, they discussed with 
T.orfc replied, that they would not desert warmth the' extraordinary position of 
iheir po^^^. Upon that they w'ere sent iniblro afiaire, mutually sounded and 
i^aok to the Luxembourg, separated ' encouraged each other, and succeeded, 
each other, and puj* und<!i’ arre.s^ oven during that brief space, in organis- 
!iv orders of Napoleon tfansmitted to ing a v try formidable opposition. The 
eau. Meanwhile Fonclii^, minister members the Five Hundred deniaud- 
<• lice, Cambaedrfes, minitater of ju.s- •eel of the Council of the Ancients what 
.. « , nnd all the public authorities, tlie]j really prof)osed to thcmssslves as 
i\ ued to the Tuifbrics to make their the result of the proceedings of the dny. 
>..uuission. Foueb^, in the name of “The government” said they, “ i.s 
ilic Pirectoiy, provisionally dissolved dissolved” “Admitted,*’ replied the 
the twelve municipalities of Paris, so others; but what then? Po you 
as to leave no rallying-point* to the propose, instead of weak men, (feati- 
Jacobina. Before night the govern- tute of renown, to place there Buo- 
inent was annihilated, and there re- naparte ?” ^Thoso of the Ancients 
mained no authority in I’aris hut what who were in the secret ventured to 
emanated from Napolc(Hi. insinuate something about the neces- 

42. A council was held in the even- sity of a military leader; but the 
ing at the Tuileries, to deliberate on suggestion was ill received, and the 
the course to be pursued on the follhw- opposition in the Five Hundred was 
ing day. Si^ye8 strongly urged the every moment becoming stronger, from 
necessity of arfesting forty leaders of Jhe rumours which were spread of the 
the Jacobins, who w'ore already foment- approaching dictatorship. The Ancients 
ing opposition in the Council of Five were violently shaken at the uncxpect- 
Hundred, and by whom the faubourgs ed resistance they had experienced, and 
were beginning to be agitated ; but numbers in the majority were already 
Napoleon declared that he would not anlxioua to escape from the perilous 
violate the oath which he had taken enterprise on wjiich they had odven- 
to protect the national representatives, tured. The opinions of the Five Hun- 
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dred were already unequivocally de- 
clared ; everything seemed to indicate 
that there, at least, the legislature 
would triumph over the conspirators. 

44. It was in the midst of this un- 
certainty and disquietude that the 
Councils opened. Lucien Buonaparte 
was in the chair of the Five Hundred. 
Gaudin ascended the tribune, and com- 
menced a set speech, in which h^ dwelt 
in emphatic terms on th| dangers which 
threatened the country, and concluded 
by proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Ancients for having transferi'ed their 
deliberations to ^ Cloud, and the for- 
mation of a committee of seven pemons 
to prepare a report^ upon the state of 
the Republic. Had this been carried, 
it was to have been immediately fol- 
lowed up by the appointment of the 
consuls and an adjournment. But no 
sooner had Gaudin concluded, than the 
most violent opposition arose. “ The 
winds,” says Napoleon, “ suddenly es- 
caping from the cavferns of .d^olua, can 
give but a faint idea of that tempest.” 
The speaker was violently dragged from 
the tribune, and a frightfnl agitation 
rendered any further proceeding im- 
possible. “ Down with the dictators ! 
long live tho constitution ! ” resounded 
on all sides. The constitution or 
death !” exclaimed Delbrel ; “ bayonets 
shall not deter us: we ore still free^ 
here.” ^n the midst &f the tunydt, 
Lucien in vain endcavoui’ed to exert 
his authority. After a long scene of 
confusion, one of tbs deputies proposed 
that the tissembly should swear fidelity 
to tlie constitution ; this pro{f()sal was 
instantly adopted, apd the roll called 
for that purpose. This .measure an- 
swered the double purpose of binding 
the Council to support its authority, 
and giving time for the Jacobin leaders 
to be sent for from the capital. In 
fact, during tho two hours that the 
calling of the roll lasted, intelligence 
of the resistance of the Five Huudre(| 
cii-culated in Paris with the rapidity 
of lightning ; and Jourdan, Augersau, 
and other leaders of the Jacobin party, 
believing that the enterprise had mis- 
carried, hastened to the aCene of action. 
The Five Hundred, dqring this delay, 
hoped they would have time to com- 


mullicate with the Directory ; but be- 
fore it terminated, tho intelligence ar- 
rived that the government was dis- 
f^lved,»auil no executive authority 
remaining but in the person of Napo- 
leon. 

45. The danger was now immi- 
nent to that audacious general. The 
Five Hundred wore so vehement in 
their opposition to him, that the .whole 
members, including Lucien, were com- 
pelled to take the oath to the consti- 
tution ; and in the Ancients, although 
his adherents had th^ majority, the 
contest raged with the utmost violence, 
and the strength of the minority was 
every instant increasing. The influen- 
tial Jacobins were rapidly arriving 
from P^ris ; they looked on tho matter 
as already decided. Everything de- 
pended on the troops, and although 
their attachment to Napoleon was well 
known, it was extremely doubtful 
tfvhether they would not be overawed 
by the majesty of the legislature. 
“ Here you arc,” said Augereau to him 
the moment he had arrived, ‘Mu a 
happy position!” — “Augereau,” re- 
plied Naopleon, “ recollect Areola ; 
things then appeared much more do.«<- 
perate. Taki^ my word for it ; remain 
tranquil, if you would not become a 
victim. Half an hour hence you will 
thank me for my advice.’* Notwith- 
standing this stfeniing confidence, how- 
ever, Napoleon futty felt the danger of 
his situation. The influence of the legis- 
lature was sensibly felt on the troo[)B ; 
the boldest were beginning to hesitate ; 
the zeak:>us had already become timid ; 
the timid had changed their colours. 
He saw that there was not a moment 
to lose ; and he resolved to present him^ 
self, at the head of his staff, at the bar 
of the Ancients. “ At that moment,*’ 
said Napoleon, “I would have given 
twd’ hundred millions to have had Ney 
by my side.** 

46. In this crisis, 'Napoleon was 
strongly agitated. He never possess- 
ed the faculty of powerful extempore 
elocution — a peculiarity not unfre- 
quently the accompaniment of the most 
profound and original thought j and on 
this occasion, from the vital interests 
at stake, and the vehement opposition 
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with which he was rssailed, he c#uld the overthrow of idl the friends of free- 
hardly utter anything intelligible. So dom." The energy of this speech, the 
fur as his meaning couhl be gathered, undoubted truths and audacious false- 
amidst the frightful tumultewlich pr«»- hoods yhich it contained, produced a 
vailed when he made his appearance great impression : three-fourths of the 
accompanied by his armed followers in assembly rose and loudly testified their 
the ILill of the Ancients, his speech applause. His pai*ty, recovering their 
to the following purpose You courage, spoke in his behalf, and he 
are on the edge of a volcano. Allow concluded with these significant words, 
me to» explain myself : you have called — ** Siurounded by my brave com- 
me and my companions in arms to panions iil arm^, I will second you. I 
your aid " but you must now take call you to witness, brave grenadiers, 
a decided j)art. I know they talk of whose bayonets 1 perceive, whom I 
Otesar and Cromwell, as if anything in have so often led to victory ; I can 
antiquity reseiuDled the present mo- bear witness to your«courage : we will 
ment. And you, grenadiers, who.se unite our eiforts to save our couiiti^. 
ieathers 1 perceive ^ilready waving in And if any orator,* added he, with a 
the hall, say, haVe I ever failed in per- menacing voice, “ paid by the enemy, 
forming the promises I made t^ you in shall venture to propo.se to put me horn 
the camps?” The soldiers i^epliefi by la loif I shall instantly appeal to my 
waving their hats and loud acclama- companions in ai*ms to exterminate 
tioiis ; but this appeal to the military, him on the sjjot. Recollect that 1 
in the bosom of the legislature, wrought march accompanied by the god of for- 
up t(t a perfect fury the rajge of tlu# tune and the god of war.” 

Opposition. One of their number, 47. Hardly was this harangue con- 
Linglet, rose, and said, in a loud voice, eluded when intelligence arrived that, 
Oeueral, we applaud y«ur words; in the Council of Five Hundred, the 
swear, then, obedience and fidelity to calling of the roll had cejised ; that Lu- 
the constitution, which can alone save cien could hardly maintain his ground 
the Republic.” Napoleon hesitated, againsttheveheinence of the Assembly; 
then replied with energy,-—^* The coi^- and that they wore about to force him 
stitn tion does not exist ; ydu yourselves to put V> tl»e vote a proposal to declare 
violated it on the 10th Fnictidor, when his brother 4or« la hi. It was a simi- 
tiie goveriiraeiit assailed the indepen- *lar proposal which had proved fatal to 
deuce of the legi.slature ; you violated Rol^spierre ; tft.e cause of Nmpoleon 
it on the 30th Prairlkl, when the legis- seemed well-nigh desperate, for if it 
lutive body overthrew the indopendenco had been passed, there could be little 
of the executive; you violated it on the doubt it would be obeyed by the sol- 
22d Florial, when, by a sacrilegious diers. Iji truth, the Council had gone 
decree, the government and legislature so far as to declare, that the oalil of 
sacrificed the sovereignty of the people 18th Brumaire should receive a place 
by annulling the elections which they as distinguished in history as that of 
had made. Having subverted the con- the Jeu de Paumcy ** the first of wliich 
stitution, new g^uarautees, a’ fresh com- created liberty, while the second cou- 
plet, Jii'e required. I declare, that as solidated it,” and had decreed a raes- 
soon as the dangers which have in- sage to the Directory to make them 
vested me with these extraordin/Ery acquainted with their resolution. This 
powers have passed away, I will lay decree was hardly passed, when a mes* 
them ^own. I* desire only to be the e^nger arrived with a letter from Bar- 
arm which executes your commands, ras, containing his resignation of the 
If you ckll on me to explain what are office of Director, upon the ground, 
the perils which threaten our country, “ that now the dangers of. liberty wei-e 
I have no hesitation in answering, tliat all surmounted, and the interests of the 
Barros and Moulins have i>roposedto armies secured.” This unlooked-for 
me to place myself at the head of a communication renewed their perplex- 
faction, the object of which is to effect ity ; for now it was evident that the 
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executive itself waa dissolved. Napo- 
leon, who clearly saw his danger, in- 
stantly took his resolution. Boldly ad- 
vancing to the Hall of the Fivg Hun- 
dred, whose shouts and cries already 
resounded to a distance, he entered 
alone, uncovered, and ordered the sol- 
diers and officers of his suite to halt at 
the entrance. In his passage to the bar 
he had to pass one half of the benches. 
No sooner did he make Jiis aj^pearance, 
than half of the assembly rose up, ex- 
claiming, “ Death to the tyrant ! down 
with the dictator ! ” The scene which 
ensued baffles aU description. Hun- 
dreds of deputies rushed down from 
the benches, and sj’rrounded the gen- 
eral, exclaiming, Your laurels are 
all withered ; your glory is turned into 
infamy ; is it for this you have con- 
quered ? Respect the sanctuary of the 
laws ; retire, retire.” Two grenadiers 
left at the door, alarmed by the danger 
of their general, rushed forward, sword 
in hand, seized him by the middle, and 
bore him, almost stupiiied, out of the 
hall : in the tumult, one of them had 
his clothes tom. Nothing was to be 
heard but the cries, “No CromWell ! 
down with the dictator ! death to the 
dictator ! ” 

48. His removal increased*' rather 
than diminished the tumulj;. of the as- 
sembly. Lucieri, alone, and unsup-*j 
ported «n the presidoht’s chair, ,was 
left to make head against the tempeiifc. 
All his efforts to justify his brother 
were in vain. “You would not hear 
him,” he exclaimed. ** Dowirwith the 
tyr*it ! /tors la loi with the tyrant 1” 
resounded, on all sides. With rare 
firmness he for long resisted the pro- 
posal. At length, finding further op- 
j)Osition fruitless, he exclaimed, “ You 
dare to condemn a hero without heai^ 
ing him in his defence. His brother 
has but one duty left, and that is to 
defend him. 1 renounce the chair, 
and hasten to the bar to defend the il- 
lustrious accused.” With these words, 
laying down his insignia of president, 
he mounted the tribune. At that in- 
stant an officer, despatched by Napo- 
leon, with ten grenadiei*a, presented 
himself at the door.. It was at first 
supposed that the troops hod declared 
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fortoe Council, and loud applause 
greeted their entrance. Taking advan- 
tage of the mistake, the leader ap- 
jfToached tile tribune and laid hold of 
Lucien, w^iispering at the same time in 
his ear, “By your brother’s orders;” 
while the grenadiers exclaimed, “Down 
with the assassins ! ” At these words 
a mournful silence sticceeded to the 
cries of acclamation, and ho was' con- 
ducted without opposition out of the 
hall. 

49. Meanwhile Napoleon had de- 
scended to the cour^. mounted cfti 
horseback, ordered the drums to beat 
the order to fonn circle, and thus ad- 
dressed the BoldifTS : — “ I was about . 
to point out the means of saving the 
country# and they answered me with 
strolfta of the poniard. They desire to 
fulfil the wishes of the allied Sove- 
reigns — what more could England do ? 
Soldiers, (fan I rely on you ?” Uuani- 
%nous applause answered the appeal ; 
and soon after the officer arrived, 
bringing out Lucien from the Coun- 
cil. He instantly mounted on horse- 
back, « and with Napoleon rode along 
the ranks ; then halting in the centre, 
said, with a voice of thunder which was 
Ijeawl along the whole line, “ Citizen 
soldiers 1 thd President of the Council 
of Five Hundred declares to you, that 
the immense majority of that body is 
entbi-alled by a factious band, armed 
with stilettoes, v^io besiege the tri- 
bune, and interdict all freedom of de- 
liberation. General, and you soldiera, 
and you citizens, you can no longer re- 
cognierfany ns legislators but those who 
are around me. Let force expel those 
who remain in the Orangeiy ; they are 
not the representatives of the people, 
but the representatives of the poniard. 
Let that name for ever attach to them, 
and if they dare to show themselves to 
the people, let all fingers point to them 
08 the representatives of the poniard.” 
j — “ Soldiers,” added N&poleon, *^can I 
I rely on you ? ” The soldiers, however, 

I appeared still to hesitate, wheif Lucien, 

1 as a last resource, turned to his brother, 

I and raising his sword in his hand, 

' swore to plunge it in his breast if ever 
I he belied the hopes of the republicans, 

I or made au attempt on the libeity of 
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Franco. This final appeal was cleci|ive. 
“Vive Buonaparte !’* was the answer. 
He then ordered Murat and Leclerc to 
march a battalion into tho Q:>u^ci1, an^ 
dissolve the assembly. “ Charge bay- 
onets/* was the word given. They 
entered slowly in, and the olTicer in 
command notified to the Council the 
order to dissolve. Jourdan and seve- 
ral otjier deputies resisted, and began 
to address the soldiers on the enor- 
mity of their conduct. Hesitation was 
already visible in their ranks, when 
foeclerc entering with a fresh body, in 
close column, instantly ordered the 
drums to beat and the charge to sound. 
He exclaimed, “ Grepadiei'S, forward !” 
and the soldiers, slowly advancing with 
fixed bayonets, speedily cleax-ed the 
hall, the dismayed deputies tiirewing 
themselves from the windows, and 
rushing out at every aperture, to avoid 
the sh(jck. • 

50. Intel! igcnco of the violent dissf^ 
lution of tho Five Hundred was con- 
voyed by the fugitives to the Ancients, 
w'ho were thrown by thi^ event into 
the utmost consternation. Th^ had 
expected that that body woulu have 
yielded without violence, and were 
thunderstruck by tho open use of 
bayonets on the occasion! Lucieu irh- 
med lately appeared at their bai*, and 
made the same apology he had done to i 
the troops for the couj) d*fHat which 
lind been employ tvl, — ^viz. that a fac- 
tious minority had put an end to all 
freedom of deliberation by tho use of 
poniards, which rendered the applica- 
tion of force indispensable ; that no- 
thing had been done contrary to foims ; 
that he had himself authorised the em- 
ployment of the military, *The Coun- 
cil were satisfied, or feigned to be so, 
with this explanation ; and at nine at 
night the remnant of the Five Hundred 
who were in the interests of Nape^eon 
— five-and-thirty only in number — un- 
der the direction of Lucien, assembled 
in the Orangery, and voted a resolu- 
tion, d^laring that Buonaparte and the 
troops under his orders had deserved 
well of their country. “Representa- 
tives of the people,” said that audacious 
partisan, in his opening speech, “ this 
ancient palace of the Kings of France, 


where we arc now assembled, attests 
thatpowe?’ is Qiothivfjf aud that glory is 
everything.” At eleven at night, a few 
members of tho two Councils, not 
amoiinliing in all to sixty persons, iia- 
sembled, and unanimously passed a de- 
cree abolishing the Directory, .expelling 
sixty -0110 members from the Councils 
as demagogues, adjourning tho legisla- 
ture for three montlis, and vesting the 
executive* power in the mean time in 
Napoleon, Sif^^es, and Roger Ducos, 
under the til4e of Provisional Consuls. 
Two commissions, of twenty-five mem- 
hens each, were appointed, one fj*om 
each Council, to combine with the Con- 
suls in the formation of a new consti- 
tution. 

51. During these two eventful days, 
the people of Paris, though deeply in- 
terested in the issue of the struggle, 
and trembling with anxiety lest the 
horrors of the Revolution should bo 
renewed, remained perfectly tranquil. 
In the evening of the 19th, reports of 
tho failure of the enlei‘j)ri 80 were gen- 
erally spread, and diflused the most 
mortal disquietude ; for all ranks, worn 
out’JPrith tho agitation and sufioriugs 
of past convulsions, passionately longed 
for repose, and it was generally felt 
that i^ could be obtained only under 
the shadow of military authority. But 
at length <lie result was communicated 
by the fugitiw members of the Five 
lliftidred, wbo arrived from St Cloud, 
loudly exclaiming against tho military 
violence of which 4;hey had been the 
victims ; and at nine at night tho in- 
telligenie was officially announw^ by 
a proclamation of Napoleon, which was 
read by toi;ch-light to tlie agitated 
groups.* 

* This proclamation is chiefly romarkablo 
for thouublushing effrontery with which it set 
forth astatemeut of facts, utterly at variance 
with what above a thousand witnesaca, only 
five miles from the capital, liad themselves 
behold, aud which Napoleon himself has sub- 
sequently recorded in bis own Memoirs, 
^rom which the preceding naiTativo has m 
part been taken Ho there said, “At my 
return to Pans I found division among all 
the authorities, and none agreed except on 
this single point, that tho constitution was 
half destroyed, and could no longer save tho 
public liberty. All parties came to me, aud 
unfolded their deigns ; but I rofused to be- 
long to any of them. Tho Council of tho 
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52. With the exception of the legis- 
lature, however, ell partiee declared 
for the revolution of 18th Bruniaire. 
ViolationH of the laws and coups (Vital 
had been so common during the fie volu- 
tion, that the people had ceased to regard 
them as illegal ; and they were judged 
of entirely by their consequences, and 
above all^y their success. To such a 
height had tbo anarchy and distresses 
of the country arisen, in the latter years 
of the Revolution, that repose and a 
regular government had become the 
object of universal desire at any price,, 
even that of the qstinction of the very 
lil^erty, to attain which all these mis- 
fortunes had been^ undergone. The 
feeling, accordingly, not only of Paris, 
but of France, was universal in favour 
of the new government. All parties 
hoped to see their peculiar tenets for- 
■warded by the change. The Constitu- 
tionalists trusted that rational freedom 

Ancients then summoned me ; I answered 
their appeal. A plan for a general restomtion 
)iad been cuneorted among the men in whom 
the nation had been accuatoiued to see the 
defenders of its liberty, its equality, and pro- 
perty ; but tliat plan demanded a caMt. and 
deliberate investiautiou, exempt from all 
Jigitation or control, and therefore the logia- 
lativo body was transferred by the Council 
of the Ancients to bt Cloud, " After n^iTating 
the events of the morning of the 18th, it pro- 
ecoded thus— “I presented rajtsclf to tJie 
Council of the Five Hundred, alone and un- ‘ 
armed, the aamc miuiu%r as 1 had 
roccivod with tr.vi8port by the Ancients: 1 
was rlesirons of rousing tlie majority to an 
exertion of its authority, when tmtiniy asms- 
tim predpUatsd thsvnMves on me, and 1 was 
only saved from their hands by the brave 
gron^iers, who rushed to me fromf.he door. 
The savage cry of ‘ Hors la loi I ’ arose ; the 
howl of violcpco against the force destined 
to repress it. The assassin^ instantly sur- 
ruiiiKled the president : I heard of it, and 
sent ten grenadiers, who extricated him 
from their hands. The factious, intiiui- 
datod, l^ft the haU and dispersed. The Tna- 
jority, relieved from thoir strokes, re-entered 
peaceably into its hall, deliberated on the 
propositions submitted to it in the name of 
the public weal, and passed a salutary reso- 
lution, which will become the basis of thu 
provisiorial constitution of the Republic.’^ 
Undor such colours did Napoleon veil one of 
the most violent usurpations against a Icms- 
latuTO recorded in history. When such false- 
hood was employed in matters occurring at 
St Cloud, it readers probable all that Bour- 
rieimo has said of the falsehood of the bulle- 
tins in regard to more d^tont transactions. 
— Napoleom, 1. 98, 101, 
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I woi^d at length be established ; the 
Royalists rejoiced that the first stej) to- 
wards a regular government had been 
qjade, ^pdfisecretly indulged the hope 
that Biio^parte would ])lay the part 
of General Monk, and re.store the 
throne. The groat body of the people, 
weary of strife, and exhausted by suf- 
fering, passionately rejoiced at the com- 
mencement of repose; the numerous 
exiles and proscribed families exulted 
in the prospect of revisiting their coun- 
try, and drawing their last breath in 
that France which was so dear to theiii. 
Ten years had wrought a century of 
experience : the nation was os unani- 
mous in 1709 to ^terminate the era of 
Revolution, as in 1789 it had been to 
commeye it. . 

53» Napoleon rivalled Cajsar in the 
clemency with which he used his vic- 
tory. No proscriptions or massacres, 
few arrest* or imprisonments, followed 
4he triumph of Order over Revolution. 
On the contrary, numerous acts of 
mercy, os wise as they were magnani- 
mous, illustrious the rise of the 
Consular throne. The law of hostages 
and tne forced loans were abolished ; 
the priests and persons proscribed by 
the revolution^ of 18th Fructidor were 
permitted to* return ; the emigrants 
who liad been shipwrecked on the coast 
of France, and thrown into prison, 
where they had been confined for four 
years, were sot ai^liberty. Measures 
of severity wore at first put in force 
against the violent republicans ; but 
they were gradually relaxed, and finally 
given Thirty-seven of this ob- 

noxious party were oi'dered to be trans- 
ported to Gniiina, and twenty-one to 
be put under the observation of the 
police ; but the sentence of transporta- 
tion was soon changed into one of sur- 
rei^lance, and even that was shortly 
abalidonod. Nine thousand state pri- 
soners, who at the Ml of the Directory 
languished in the pris&ns of Fjnnce, 
received their liberty. Their nujabors, 
two years before, been si^rfy thou- 
sand. The elevation of Napoleon was 
not only unstained by blood, but not 
even a single captive long lamented the 
progress of the victor : a signal triumph 
of the principles of humanity over those 
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of cruelty, glorious alike to the ao|ors was to have a council of state, to dis- 
and the ago in which it occurred ; and cuss with the Tribunate all public mea- 
a memorable proof how much more sures. He was to be irresponsible, but 
durable the victories gain^ py m<^ liable to removal at the pleasure of the 
deration and wisdom are, tlian those senatfe.“It was easy to pei-ceive that, 
achieved by violence and stained by though he imagined he was acting on 
blood. ^neral principles, Si^yea in this pro- 

54. The revolution of the 18th Bru- jectwas governed by his own interests; 
maire had established a provisional that the situation of grand elector he 
goverijment, and overturned the Di- destined for himself, aii<i the militai 7 
rectory ; but it still remained to fonn consulship for the conqueror of Areola 
a permanent constitution. In the for- and Rivoli. • 


mation of it a rupture took place be- 
tween Si^yes and Napoleon. The views 
of the former, ibiig based on specula- 
tive opinions, and strongly tinged with 
republican ideas, were little likely to 
accord with those or the young con- 
queror, accustomed to rule everything 
by his single deteimi nation, and vihose 
sagacity had already discovered the 
impossibility of forming a stable gov- 
ernment out of the institutions of the 
Revolution. He allowed Sieyes to^ 
mould, according to hi.s pleasure, the 
legislature, which was to consist of a 
Senate or Upper Chamber ^ a Legisla- 
tive body, without the power of de- 
bate ; and a Tribunate, which to 
discuss the legislative measures with 
the Council of State ; but opposed 4ihc 
most vigorous resistaiicc'^tij the plait 
which he brought forward for the exe- 
cutive, which w'as so absurd that it is 
liardly yiossible to imagine how it could 
have been seriously jft-oposed by a man 
of ability. The plan of this veteran 
constitution-maker, who had boasted 
to Talleyrand ton years before, that 
politics was a science which he flat- 
tered himself ho had brought to per- 
fection,” was to have vested the exe- 
cutive in a single Grand Elector, who' 
was to inhabit Versailles, with a salary 
of 600,000 francs u-year, and a guard 
of six thousand men, and represent 
the state to foreign powers. This sin- 
gular magistrate was to be vested with ! 
no immediate authority ; but his funo- 1 
tions ?Jfire to consist in the power of | 
naming wo consuls, who were to exer- 
cise all the powers of government, the i 
one being charged with the interior, ! 
the finances, police, and public justice ; 
the other with the exterior, including 
woi*, maiiue, and foreign afTaii's. He 


55. Napolefin, who saw at once that 
this senseless project, besides present- 
ing insurmountable docilities in prac- 
tice, would reduce him to a secondly 
part, exerted all hi;^ talents to combat 
the plan of Siftyes. “ Can you sup- 
pose,’* said he, “ that any man of talent 
or consideration will submit to the de- 
grading situation OBsigned to the grand 
elector ? ^Vhat man, disposing of tlie 
national force, would be base enough 
to submit to the discretion of a senate 
which, by a simjjle vote, could send 
him from Versailles to a^second flat in 
Paris ? Were I grand elector, 1 would 
name as my consul of the exterior P>er- 
thier^iud for the interior some other 
person of the same stamp. 1 would 
prescribe to them their nominations of 
miuisteyjs ; and the instant that they 
ceased to be niy staft-officei's, 1 would 
4 )verturn thW.” Si6yc8 replied, “ that 
in that case the*grand elector vifpuld be 
ahi^'hed by the senate.” This phi’ase 
got wind, and threw such ridicule over 
the plan in the inimki of the Parisians, 
that even its author was compelled to 
abandon %. He soon found that^liis 
enterprising colleaguo would listen to 
no project w^^ich interferes ivith the 
supreme power, which he had already 
resolved to obtain for himself, and 
which, in trutli, was the only forai of 
government cayiable at that period of 
arresting the disorders, or terminating 
the miseries, of France. 

56. The ideas of Napoleon were un- 
alterably fixed ; but ho was too clear- 
sighted not to perceive that time, and 
a concession, in form at least, to public 
opinion, were necessary ere he could 
bring them into practice. “ I was con- 
vinced,’* says he, ** that France could 
not exist but under a monarchical form 
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of government ; bui; the circumstances 
of the times were such, that it was 
thought, and perhaps was, necessary 
to disguise the supreme power of the 
president. All opinions werJ' Recon- 
ciled by the nomination of a First 
Consul, who alone should possess the 
authority of government, since he singly 
disposed of all situations, and possessed 
a deliberative voice, while the t^ others 
were merely his advisers. •• That su- 
preme officer gave the |fovemment the 
advantage of unity of direction: the 
two others, whose names appeared to 
every public act^would soothe the i*e- 
p^blican jealousy. The circumstances 
of the times would^not permit a better 
fonn of government.” After long dis- 
cussion, this project was adopted. The 
government was in fact exclusively 
placed in the hands of the First Consul ; 
the two otlier Consuls had a right to 
enlighten him by their counsels, but 
not to restrain him by their vote. The 
Senate, itself nominated by the Consuls, 
selected out af the list of candidates 
who had been chosen by the nation 
those who were to be the members of 
the Tribunate and Legislative. Gov- 
einmcnt alone was invested with the 
right of proposing laws. The Legisla- 
tive Body was interdicted the^'ight of 
speaking ; it was merely to deliberate 
and decide upon the questfbns discuss* 
ed befye it by the Tribunate and the 
Council of State nominated by the Con- 
suls : the first being undei'stood to re- 
present the iutortsBts of the people, the 
second that of the government. The 
Lejiislative Body was thus tr^sformed 
from its essential character in a free 
state, that* of a deliberative assembly, 
into a supreme court, wnich heard the 
state pleadings, and by its decision 
Ibiined the law. 

57. The people no longer were per- 
mitted to choose deputies for them- 
selves, either in their primaiy assem- 
blies or electoral colleges. They wore 
allowed only to choose the pencm efi- 
pihU to these offices, and from the lists 
thus furnished, government made its 
election. The whole citizens first chose 
a tenth of their number in each aiTon- 
<liHsement, who foimed the electors of 
the ctmmme* This Body, composed of 


th(||elector3, again chose out of the list 
of eligible persons for the department 
a tenth, who were to form the depart- 
piental^el^.tors, and they again a tenth 
of their Isody, who formed the list out 
of which the legislature was to be chosen. 
The Senate, in the close of all, select- 
ed such os it chose out of the last list, 
thus trebly purified, to form the Legis- 
lative Body. The senators being nomi- 
nated by the First Consul, and, holding 
their situations for life, the whole legis- 
lature was subjected to the control of 
the executive. Its duty was strictly 
conservative, to watclf over the main- 
tenance of the fundamental laws, and 
the purification qf the other branches 
of the legislature. All public function- 
aries, c^vil and military, including the 
whole judges, instead of being chosen, 
as heretofore, by the people, were ap- 
pointed by the First Consul, who thus 
became the sole depositary of influence. 
I The lowest species of judges, caWeA jvge^ 
‘depaix, were alone left to the choice’of 
the people. By moans of the Senate, 
chosen froici his creatures, he regulated 
the legislature, and possessed the sole 
initiative of laws ; by the appointment 
to every office, he wielded the whole 
civil force of the state; by the com- 
Inand of the*rnilitary, he overawed the 
discontented, and governed its external 
relations. 

58. The departmental lists were the 
most singular pari of the new constitu- 
tion. Every person born and residing 
in France, above twenty-one, was a citi- 
zen ; but the rights of citizenship w'ere 
lost by bankiniptcy, domestic service, 
crime, or foreign naturalisation. But 
the electors were a much more limited 
body. “The citizens of each arron- 
dissement chose by their suffrages those 
whom they deemed fit to conduct pub- 
lic affairs, amounting to not more than 
a Kendi of the electors. The pereons 
contained in this first list were alone 
eligible, to official situations jn the 
arrondissement from which th^-jy were 
chosen. The citizens emhrafbd in this 
list chose a tenth of their number for 
each<j^pari«iCM«, which formed the body 
alone eligible for depaitmental situa- 
tions. The citizens chosen by the de- 
partmental electors again selected a 
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tenth of their number, which foiled 
the body alone capable of being cl^Sted 
for national situations.” The persons 
on the first list were onl^ eligible to 
the inferior situations, 
paiXf a species of arbitei's to" reconcile 
diiferenccs and prevent lawsuits ; those 
on the second were the class from whom 
might be selected the prefects, the de* 
partmental judges, tax-gatherers dnd 
colieclors; those on the third, who 
amounted only to six thousand persons, 
were jdone eligible to public offices, — 
the Legislature, any of the Ministries 
of State, tbe Senate, the Council of 
State, the Tribunal of Cassation, the 
ambassadors at foreimi couHs. Thus, 
the whole offices of fftate were centred 
in six thousand persons, chosen by a 
triple election from the citizeilb. ^ The 
lists were to be revised, and all tlic 
vacancies filled up every three years. 
These lists of eligibility, as •Napoleon 
justly observed, formed a limited an(^ 
exclusive nobility, differing from the 
old noblesse oi^ly in this, that it was 
elective, not hereditary; and it was, 
from the veiw first, subject to the objec- 
tion, tJiat it excluded from the fiWd of 
competition many of the most appro- 
priate persons to hold public situations. 
The influence of the people* in the legis*- 
lature was, by these successive elec- 
tions, completely destroyed, and the 
whole power of the state, it was early 
foreseen, would centjpe in the Fii-at Con- 
sul. The changes introduced, however, 
diffused general satisfaction. All the 
members of the legislature received 
pensions from government : tha;^ 
senators was 25,000 francs, or £1000 
a-yeai’ ; that of the Tribunate, 15,000 
francs, or £650 yearly; that of the 
Legislative Body, 10,000 francs, or £400 
a-year. The Senate was composed of 
persons above forty years of age ; the 
Legislative Body, above thirty, A seaa- 
tor remained in that high station for 
life, and was ineligible to any other 
situati^. 

59. uS^he 24th December 1799, the 
new constitution was proclaimed ; and 
the whole appointments were forthwith 
filled up, without waiting for the lists 
of the eligible, who were, according to 
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its theory, to be chosen by tbe people. 
Two consuls, eighty senators, a hun- 
dred tribunes, three hundred legisla- 
tors, were forthwith nominated and 
proc(&efied to the exercise of all the 
functions of government. In the choice 
of persons to fill such a multitude of 
offices, ample means existed to rewaid 
tlie moderate, and seduce the republi- 
can party; and the consuls made a ju- 
dicious anid circumspect use of the im- 
mense infiuenJli put into their hands. 
Sii^yes, discodtented with the rejection 
of his favourite ideas, retired from the 
government ; receiv^ as a reward for 
his services 600,000 francs and 
estate of Crosne, ^terwards changed 
for the more valuable domain of La 
Faisanderie in the park of Versailles ; 
and the democratic fervour of the author 
of the pamphlet — “ What is the Tiers 
Etat f** sank into the interested apathy 
of the proprietor of fifty thousand 
I pounds. Roger Ducos also withdi^ew, 
perceiving the despotic turn which 
things were taking ; and Napoleon ap- 
pointed in their stead Cambac^rj^s and 
Lebrun, men of moderation and pro- 
bity,jwho worthily discharged the sub- 
oi'diuate functions assigned to them in 
the administration. ** In the end,” 
said Niy)oleon, Vyou must come to the 
government of boots and spurs ; and 
^leither Sii^y-es nor Roger Ducos were 
fit for that.” • Talleyrand ws^ made 
minister of foreign affairs, and Fouch^ 
retained in the ministry of the police ; 
the illustrious La I^lace received the 
portfolio of ttie inteiior. By the latter 
appointnientB Napoleon hoped to iolm 
the fears and satisfy the ambition of 
the republican party. Sii^ySs was very 
averse to the continuance of Fouch5 in 
office ; but Napoleon was resolute. ** We 
have arrived,” said he, “ at a new era ; 
we must recollect in the past only the 
good, and forget the bad. Age, the 
nabits of business, and experience, haye 
formed or modified many characters.” 
High salaries were given to all the pub- 
lic functionaries, on condition only 
that they should live in a style of splen- 
dour suitable to their station ; a wise 
measure, which both secured the at- 
tachment of that powerful body of 
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men, and precluded them from acquir- 
ing such an independence as might en- 
able them to dispense with employ- 
ment under government. 

60. A curious incident occnHell on 
occasion of the resignation of Si^yes, 
highly characteristic of the disposition 
of that veteran of the Revolution, as 
well as of the preceding goveraments. 
At the first meeting wmch K^oleon 
had with him in the apartin&ts of 
the Directory, Si6yes, idter cautio\xsly 
shutting the doors, and looking round 
to see that he was not overhead, said, 
in a low voice to {Napoleon, pointing to 
a bureau, Do you see that piece of 
furniture? You wdl not easily guess 
what it is worth. It contains 800,000 
francs. During our magisterial duties, 
we came to perceive that it would be 
unseemly for a Director to leave office 
without being worth a farthing ; and 
we therefore fell upon the ejfpedient of 
getting this depot, from whence every 
one who retired might take a suitable 
sum. But now the Directory is ^dis- 
solved, what shall we do with it?” — 
** If I had been officially informed of 
it,” said Napoleon, ** it must havcbeen 
restored to the public treasury ; but as 
that is not the case, I am not supposed 
to know anything of the mattey. Take 
it, and divide it with Ducos ; but make 
haste, for to-morrow it Aay be toq 
late.” ^Si^yes did not icquire a second 
bidding ; that very day he took ou^ the 
treasure, “ but appropriated,” says Na- 
poleon, ” 600,000 Ironcs to himself, and 
gave only 200,000 to poor Ducos.” In 
trulb Ducos got only 100,^00; the 
Grand Elector absorbed all the rest. 
This treasure, however, was far from 
satisfying Si^yes. One day, soon after, 
he said to Napoleon, ” How fortunate 
you are! all the glory of the 18th 
Brummre has fallen to your lot, while 
I shall probably incur only blame for 
my share in the attempt.” — What !” 
exclaimed Napoleon, ” have not the 
consular commissaries passed a resolfl- 
tion that you have deserved well of 
your country ? Tell me honestly, what 
do you want ? ” Si6yes, with a ridicul- 
ous grimace, replied, ”Do you not 
think, citizen-consul, that some national 
domain, a monumoift of the national 


gratitude, would be a fit recompense 
to one who has co-operated with you 
in your great designs ?” — “ Oh I I un- 
dersbvnd you now,” said Napoleon ; “ I 
\yill speAl^^ith Ducos on the subject.” 
Two days' afterwards appeared a decree 
of the commission of the Councils, 
awarding to Si^yes the national domain 
of Crosne, in “name of national re- 
compense.” But Sibyes soon found out 
that the nation had not the riglit to 
dispose of the estate of Croane ; and it 
was exchanged for the superb Hotel 
del Infantado in Paris, and the rich 
lands of La Faisanderic in the park of 
Versailles. 

61. Such was the exhaustion of the 
French people, dbeasioned by revolu- 
tionary convulsions, that this consti- 
tiitiofi, ^lestroying, as it did, all the 
objects for which the people had com- 
bated for ten years, was gladly adopted 
by an imr^ense majority of the electors. 
J[t was approved of by 3,011,007 citi- 
zens ; while that of 1793 had obtained 
only 1,801,918 suffrages, and that in 
1795, which established the Diroctoiy, 
1,057,390. These numbers are highly 
instrfictive. They demonstrate, what 
so many other cousideriitions conspire 
to indicate, that even the most vehe- 
fiient chaugCi*< are brought about by a 
factious and energetic minorit3% ;md 
that it is often more the supineness 
than the numerical inferiority of the 
better class of citizens which subjects 
them to the tyranny of the lowest. In 
1789, indeed, the great majority of all 
classes were carried away by the fever 
of innovation; but these transports 
were of short duration ; and from the 
time that the sombre days of the Revo- 
lution began, their numerical supe- 
riority was at an end. It was the ter- 
rors and disunion of the class of pro- 
prietors, which, by leaving no power 
in«ithe state but the populace and their 
demagogues, delivered the nation over 
to the hon'ors of JacoJ^iu slaver 

62. Such was the terminajjj^Sfc of the 
changes of the French Revolution; and 
such the government which the people 
brought upon themselves by their sins 
and their extravagance. On the 23d 
June 1789, before one drop of blood 
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had been shed or one estate confiscf ted, have found some consolation in the re- 
Louis ofiered the states-general a con- flection, that the elements at least of 
Btitutioii containing all the elements of ultimate liberty were laid, and that the 
real freedom, with all the 9 gi:yiranteas passing storm had renovated, not de- 
which experience has pi*oved( to be ne- stroyed, the face of society. But the 
cessary for its continuance — the se- evil went a great deal deeper. lu their 
curity of property, the liberty of the democratic fervour, the people had 
pixjss, personal freedom, equality of pulled down the bulwarks not only of 
taxation, provincial assemblies, the vot- order, but of liberty ; and when France 
ing of taxes by the states-general, and cmerggd from the tempest, the classes 
the vesting of the legislative power in were extiflet wjiose combing and couu- 
the representatives of the three estates teracting influence are necessai’y for its 
• in their soiwate chambers. The po- existence. “Theprinciple of the French 
r*ilar representatives, seduced by the Revolution,” says Napoleon, “ being 
phantom of dolnocratio ambition, re- the absolute equality#fall classes, there 
fused the offer, usurped for themselves resulted from it a total want of ariifto- 
the whole powers of sovereignty, and cracy. If a republic is difficult to con- 
with relentless rigour pursued their struct on any durable basis without an 
victory, till they had destrc^cd the order of nobles, much more so is a 
clergy, the nobles, and the tliroue. monarchy. To foim a constitution in 
France waded through an ocean of a country destitute of any species of 
blood : calamities unheard of assailed anstocracy, is like atlmjitwg to navt- 
every class, from the throne to the cot- gate in a single element The French 
tage ; for ten long years the strugglo Revolution has attempted a problem 
continued, and at length it terminated as insoluble as the direction of bal- 
in the establishment, by universal con- loons.” A monarchy,” says Lord 
sent, of a government which swept Bacon, where there is no nobility at 
away every remnant of ft-eedon]^ and all, is ever a pure and absolute tyranny, 
consigned the state to the tranquillity as tlJtt of the Turks ; for nobility at* 
cT military despotism. So evidently tempera sovereignty, and draws the 
was this result the punishment of "thg eyes of the people somewhat aside from 
crimes of the Revolution, that it ap- the line* royal.” In these profound oh- 
peured in that light even to some of servdtioas ^ to be found the secret of 
the principal actors in that convulsion, the subsequent experienced impossibi- 
lu a letter written by Sifeyes to Riouffe lity-^f constructog a durable ffco gov- 
at that period, he sdid, ” It is then for emment in France, or preserving any- 
Buch a result that the French nation thing like a balance between the difler- 
hos gone through its Revolution ! The ent classes of society? The Revolution 
ambitious villain ! He marches sue- had left only the government, the army, 
cessfully through all the ways*of for- and the people ; no intermediate fhnk 
tune aud crime — all is vanity, distrust^ existed to counteract the 4ifluence of 
and terror. There is here neither ele- the former, or give durability to the 
vation nor liberality. Protidenoe mshes exertions of the latter. Left to them- 
to punish us by the Revolution itself, selves, the people were no mateh in 
Our chains are too humiliating ; on all the long run for an executive wielding 
sides nothing is to he seen but powers the whole military force of the king- 
prostrated, leaden oppression : milit^y dom, and disposing in offices and ap- 
despotism is alone triumphant. If any- pointments, ere long even in pacific 
thing sould mak© us retain some esteem Rpriods, of above £40,000,000 a-year. 
for th^ption, it is the luxury of per^ 64. In moinents of excitement, the 
fidy of raich it has been the victim, democratic spirit may become power- 
But the right of the sabre is the weak- ful, and, by infecting the military, give 
est of all ; for it is the one which is a momentary triumph to the populace ; 
soonest worn out.” but^ vrith the cessation of the efferves- 

63. Had this been merely a temper- cence, the influence of government 
a’-y result, the friends of freedom might must return with redoubled force, and 
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the people be again subjected to the 
yoke of servitude, either under the 
old government or the new one which 
they have installed in its ete%d^ In 
Buen a state of society all convulsions, 
though effected by the physical force 
of the people, must be revolutions of 
the palace only. Casual bursts of de- 
mocratic passion cannot maintain a 
long contest in a coiTUpted age with 
the steady efforts of a regulfu* govern- 
ment ; and if they coid^, they would 
lead only to the transference of despo- 
tic power from one set of rulers to 
another. It is hard to say whether 
lilfferty has most to dread, in such cir- 
cumstances, from it^ friends or its ene- 
mies. Durable freedom is to be se- 
cured only by the steady, persevering 
efforts of an aristocracy, supported, 
when necessary, by the enthusifism of 
the people, and hindered from running 
into excess by the vigour of the execu- 
tive. In all ages of the world, and 
under all forms of government, it is 
ill the equipoise of these powers that 
freedom has been formed, ,and from 
the full of one of them that the com- 
mencement of servitude is to be Shted. 
The French Revolution, by totally de- 
stroying the whole class of the aristo- 
cracy, and preventing, by the aibolition 
of piimogeniture, its reconstruction, 
has rendered this balance imposaiblef 
and, instead of the elebieuts of i^iro- 
pean freedom, left in society only the 
instruments and the victims of Asiatic 
despotism. It is^s impossible to con- 
stinict a durable free governij^ent with 
sue® materials, as it would be to form 
glass or gjinpowder with two only of 
the three elements of which they are 
composed. And the result has com- 
pletely established the truth of these | 
principles. The despotism of Napo- 
leon was, till his fall, the most rigorous 
of any in Europe ; and olthotigh France 
enjbyed fifteen years of liberty under 
the Restoration, when the swords pf 
Alexander and Wellington had right^ 
the balance, and the recollection of 
subjugation had tamed for a time the 
aspirations of demociracy; yet, with 
the rise of a new generation and the 
oblivion of former disaster, the scales 
w-ere anew subverted, the constitutional 
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mon'irchy was overturned, and from 
amidst the smoke of the Barricades, 
the awful figure of military x^ower agsiiu 
emeigedv t 

65. Grjjbvous as has been the injury, 
however, to the cause of freedom, which 
the ruin of the French aristocracy has 
occasioned, it is not so great or so irre- 
parable as has resulted from the de- 
struction of the Church, and the con- 
sequent irreligion of the most energetic 
paH of the population. This evil has 
spread to an unparalleled extent, and 
produced mischiefs of iucalculablo mag- 
nitude. If it be true, as the greatest 
of their philosophers has declared, that 
it was neither thepr numbers, nor their 
talent, nor their military spirit, which 
gave tlpj Romans the empire of the 
world, hut the religious feeling which 
animated their peojfie,* it may be con- 
ceived what consequences must have 
resulted fTom the extinction of public 
•worship over a whole country, and the 
rising up of a generation ignorant of 
the very elements of religious belief. 
It is the painful duty of the moralist 
to tr^ice the consequences of so shock- 
ing an act of national impiety, in the 
progressive profligacy of manners, the 
gr(Seth of B^fishness, and the unre- 
strained carder of passion, by which 
so large a portion of the French people 
have since been distinguished ; but its 
effects upon public freedom are, in a po- 
liticed point of vic^, equally important. 

66. Liberty is essentially based on 
the generous feelings of our nature. 
It requires often the sacrifice of private 
gratifieation for the public good; it 
can never subsist for any length of 
time without that heroic self-denial, 
which can only be founded on the 
promises and the belief of religion. 
We must not confound with this gene- 
rous and elevated spirit the desire for 
Ii(!^ntiousnes8, which chafes against 
every control, whether human or di- 

• ** Nec numero Ilispanos, nec rgpore Gal- 
los, nec cslliditate Poonos, nec mpAus Grsj- 
cos, nec dcuique hoc ipso hujus gentis et 
tome doniestiuo nativoque sousti, ItuOs ipsos 
et Latinos ; sed plotato ac religiono, atquc 
hac un& 8apictiti&, quod Deoruxn inimor- 
talium numine omnia rogi gubernariquo per- 
Bpexiinus, omnesgeutesnationosquesupera- 

vimus.’*-^iCSRo. 
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vine : the one is the burst of vej eta- 
tion in its infancy, and gives promise 
of the glories of summer and the 
riches of harvest; the otb#r, ^the fe|- 
mentation which precedes corruption. 
By destroying the Church, and edu- 
cating a whole generation without any 
religious principles, France has given 
a blow to her freedom and her pros- 
perity, from which she can never re- 
cover.- The fervour of democracy, the 
extension of knowledge, 'will give but 
a transient support to liberty, when 
(K»prived of that^perennial supply which 
is derived from the sense of duty that 
devotion iusjnres. “ As Atheism, “ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘iis in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depriveth 
human nature of the means ,pf exalt- 
ing itself above human frailty ; iftid ns 
it is in particular persona, so it is in 
nations.” Passion will find as many 
objects of gratification iindAr a despo- 
tism as under a republic ; seduction i» 
iis easy from private os from public 
desires ; pleasure is as alluring in the 
palace of opulence as in the forum of 
democracy. The transition is i)^ gen- 
eral slow from patriotic principle or 
public spirit to private gratification, 
l>ecause they spring froi^ the oppOai]je 
motives to human conduct ; but it is 
rapid from rebellion against the re- 
stRiints of virtue, to thraldom under 
the chains of vice, for the former is but 
the commeiicemem^of the latter. 

67. “ The character of democracy i 
and despotism,” says Aristotle, “ is 
the same. Both exercise a despotic 
authority over the better class* of citi- 
zens ; decrees are in the one what ordi- 
nances and arbitrary violence are in 
the other. In different ages, the de- 
mocrat and cAirt-favourite are not 
unfrequently the same fnen, and always 
bear a close analogy to each other ; 
they have the principal power in their 
respective forms of government; fa- 
vourites with tiie absolute monarch — 
demafcues with the sovereign multi- 
tude.””^* Charles II.,” says Chateau- 
briand, “ threw republican England 
into the arms of women but, in 
truth, it was not the amorous monarch 
who effected the change; it was the 
easy transition from democratic license 


to general corruption, which debased 
the nation at the Restoration. Mr 
Hume has observed, that religious fa- 
natici^ during the Civil Wars dis- 
graced the spirit of liberty in England; 
but, in truth, it was the only safeguard 
of public virtue during those critical 
times; and but for the unbending 
austgrity of the Puritans, public free- 
dom v^uld have irrecoverably perished 
iii the £!bod of licciitiousuess which 
overwhelmed me couutiy on the ac- 
cession of Cttarles II. “Knowledge,” 
says Lord Bacon, “ is power ;” ho has 
not said it is either jevisdom or virtue. 
It alignments the influence of opinou 
upon mankind; l^it whether it aug- 
ments it to good or evil purpose, de- 
pends upon the chiiracter of the infor- 
mation which is communicated, and 
the precautions against corruption 
which are simultaneously taken. As 
much as it enlarges the foundations of 
prosperity in a virtuous, does it extend 
the sources of comiption in a degene- 
rate age. Unless the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the people ex- 
tends in propoi-tion to their intellec- 
tual^ultivation, the increase of know- 
ledge is but an addition to the lever 
by which vice dissolves the fabric of 
society* 

68. The^ revolutionary party have 
*frequently*Baid, that it was Napoleon 
wbjp constractM with so much ability 
the fabric of despotism in France ; but, 
in truth, it was not he that did it, nor 
was his power, great as it was, ever 
equal to the task. It was the Consti- 
tuent ifssembly who broke ups the 
fabric of society in that gr§at country, 
and left only a disjointed, misshapen 
mass, an easy prey to the first despo- 
tism which should succeed it. By de- 
stroying the parliaments, provincial as- 
semblies, and coui'ts of law ; by anni- 
hilating the old divisions and rights 
of the provinces ; by extinguishing all 
corporations and provincial establish- 
ments, at the same time that they 
confiscated the property of the Church, 
drove the nobles into exile, and soon 
after seized upon their estates, they 
took away for the future all elements 
of resistance to the power of the me- 
tropolis. Everything was immediately 
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centralised in its public offices; the 
lead in all public matters taken by its 
citizens ; and the direction of every 
detail, however minute, assui^ed by 
its ministers. France, ever since, luia 
fallen into a state of subjection to Paris, 
to which there is nothing comparable 
even in the annals of Oriental servitude. 
The ruling power in the East is fre- 
t^uently sh^eii, sometimes overlwiiied, 
by tumults originating in the pro- 
vinces ; but there has beey no example, 
since new regime was fully estab- 
lished by the suppression of the La 
Venddo rebellioii,*of the central autho- 
rity in France being shaken except by 
movements originating in the capital. 
The authority of Robespierre, Napo- 
leon, Louis, Louis Philippe, and the 
Republic of 1848, were successively 
acknowledged by thirty millions over 
the country, fis soon as a faction in 
Paris had obtained the ascendancy; 
and the obedient departments waited 
for the announcement of the telegraph, 
or the arrival of the mail, to know 
whether they should salute an empe- 
ror, a king, a consul, or a decejpvir. 
This total prostration of the strSigth 
of a great nation before the ruling 
power in the metropolis could never 
have taken place under the old govern- 
ment ; and, accordingly, noljiiug of the 
kind was experienced under the mou-* 
archy. ^t was the greire deeds ofide- 
mocratic despotism perpeti-ated by tlie 
Constituent Assembly which destroyed 
all the elements iTf resistance in the 
provinces, and left France a^olpless 
mul^ude, necessarily subject to the 
power which had gained possession of 
the machinery of goverftmeut. Des- 
potic as the old government of France 
waf>, it could never have attempted 
such an arbitrary system; even the 
power of the Czar Peter, or the Sultauu 
Mahmoud, would have been shattered, 
on attemi)ting such an invasion of es- 
stahlished rights and settled interests! 
A memorable instance of the exti'eme 
danger to which the interests of free- 
dom are exposed from the blind pas- 
sions of democracy; and of the fatal 
effect of the spring-flood which drowns 
the institutions of a «tate, when the 
i)ppo8ing powers of the people and the 
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govtoment are brought for a time 'to 
draw in the same direction. 

69. To all human appearance, there- 
f*ro, the eibablishment of permanent 
freedom ij hopeless in France ; bul- 
waiks of European liberty have disap- 
peared in the land, and over the whole 
expanse is seen only the level surface 
of Asiatic despotism. This grievous 
result is the consequence and the 
punishment of the great and crying 
sins of the Revolution ; of the iri'oligi- 
oiis spirit in which it was conceivetl ; 
the atheistical measures which it in- 
troduced ; the shedding of noble blood 
which characterised it ; the overthrow 
of private rights which it accomplish- 
ed; the boundless confiscations wdiich 
it peiq)e|£‘ated. But for these offences, 
a constitutional mounrchy, like that 
which for a century and a ludf has 
given glorj' and happiness to England, 
might have been established in its 
^reat rival ; because, but for these of- 
fences, the march of the Revolution 
would have been unstained by crime. 
In nations, Sis in individuals, a harvest 
of pwspeiity never yet was reaped 
from seed sown in injustice. But na- 
tions have no immortality; and that 
ftual retributvjn which in private lift* 
is often postponed, to outwai’d appear- 
ance at least, to another world, is 
brought with swift and unerring wings 
upon the third undjourth generation in 
the political delinquencies of mankind. 

70. Does, then, the march of freedom 
necessarily terminate in disft-ster ? Is 
improvement inevitably allied to in- 
novation, innovation to revolution ? 
And must the philosopher, who beholds 
the infant struggles of liberty, ever 
foresee in their termii^tion the blood 
of Robespierre, or the carnage of Na- 
poleon ? No ! The distinction be- 
tween the two is as wide as between day 
and night — ^between virtue and vice. 
The simplest and rudest of mankind 
may distinguish with ‘as niucjf cer- 
tainty as belongs to erring Lfortala, 
whether the ultimate teudeiKy of in- 
novations is beneficial or ruinous — ■ 
whether they are destined to bring 
blessings or curses on their wings. 
This test is to be found in the charac- 
ter of those who support them, and 
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the moral justice or ‘njiistice of|fcheir 
measures. Jf those who forward the 
work of reform are the most pure and 
upright in their private •coaduct 
they are the foremost in A^ery moral 
and religious duty ; most unblemished 
in their intercourse with men, and most 
imdeviating in their duty to God ; if 
they are tlie beet fathers, the best hus- 
bamis, the best landloixls, the most 
charitable and humane of society, who 
take the lead ; if their jDroceediugs are 
characterised by moderation, and they 
hre Bcrupulon|ly attentive to justice 
and humanity in all their actions ; then 
the people may safely follow in their 
steps, and anticipaU blessings to them- 
selves and their children from the mea- 
sures they promote. But the re- 
verse of all this is the case if tlfe lead- 
ers who seek to rouse their passions are 
worthless or suspicious in i)rivate life; 
if they are tyrannical lancuords, faith- 
less husbands, negligent fathers; €f 
they are sceptical or indifferent in re- 
ligion, rockless or improvident in con- 
diu fc, ruined or totterin^u fortune ; if 
they are selfish in their enjo^^ments, 
and iudifiereiit to the poor ; if they 
care not for their sufferiugri, provided 
they serve as a scaffold^pg to theil’ t^n 
elevation ; if their liberty is a cloak for 
licentiousness, and their patriotism on 
excuse for ambition ; if their action# 
arc h/wty and inconsiderate, and their 
measures calculated to do injustice or 
create sulicring to individuals, on the 
plea of state necessity ; then the people 
may rest assured that they are leading 
them to perdition ; that theffabric of 
liberty never yet was reared by such 
hands, or on such a basis ; that, what- 
ever temporaiy triumph may attend 
their steps, the day of reckoning will 
come, and that an awful retribution 
awaits them or their children. 

71. The final result of the irrelf^ous 
efi'orts of the French people is singu- 
larly illustrafJve of the moral govern-, 
men?. to which human affairs are sub- 
ject, afld of the vjuiity of all attempts 
to check that spread of religion which 
has been decreed by Almighty power. 
When the Parisian philosophers beheld 
the universal diffusion of the spirit of 


scepticism which they had produced ; 
when a nation was seen abjuring every 
species of devotion, and a generation 
risi^g^iu the heart of Europe ignorant 
of the very elements of religious belief, 
the triumph of infidelity appeared com- 
plete, and the faithful trembled and 
mourned in silence at the melancholy 
prospects wliich were opening upon the 
worUk Y et in this very spirit were pre- 
pai'ing, by unseen hand, the means 
of the ultimate triumph of civilised over 
barbaric beaef, and of a greater spread 
of the Christian fiuth than had taken 
place since it was* embraced by the 
tribes who overthrew the Roman««mi- 
piro. Ill the deadly strife of European 
ambition, the ^rms of civilisatiou ac- 
quired an irresistible preponderance; 
with its last convulsions, the strength 
of Russia was immensely augmented ; 
and that mighty power, which had been 
organised by tlie genius of Peter and 
matured by the ambition of Catherine, 
received its final development through 
the invasion of N apoleon. The Crescent, 
long triumphant over the Cross, has 
now yielded to its ascendant ; the bar- 
riers of the Caucasus and the Balkan 
have been burst by its champions ; 
the ancient war-cry of Constantinople, 
“ Vioiory to the Cross I’' has, after an 
interval of four centuries, been heard 
on the JSgean Sea ; and that lasting 
t*umph, which all the enthusiiisia of 
the Crusaders could not effect, has 
arisen from tho energy infused into 
what then aif unknown tribe, by 
the infidel aims of their descendants. 
In Buen marvellous and unforest*ii con- 
sequences, the historian, finds ample 
grounds for consolation at the tem- 
porary triumph of wickedness : from 
the corruption of decaying, he turns to 
the energy of infant civilisation ; while 
he laments the decline of tho principles 
of pi’osperity in their present seats, ho 
anticipates their resuiTection in those 
where they were first cradled; and 
traces, through all the vicissitudes of 
nations, the incessant operation of 
those general laws which provide, even 
amidst tho decline of present greatness, 
for the final improvement and elevation 
of the species.# 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

from the accession op napoleon to the consulate to the OPENiyO 

OF THI CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. 


1. The first step of Nft]^oleon upon 
arriving at the consular throne was to 
make proposals of j[>eacc to the Bi*itish 
govtrument. Tlie debate on that sub- 
ject in Parliament is^he most import- 
ant that occurred during the war, and 
forms the true introduction to the po- 
litical history of Europe during the 
nineteenth century. The letter of Na- 
poleon, which, contraiy to all diploma- 
tic usage, was addressed directly to the 
King of England, couched in his usual 
characteristic language, was in these 
terms : “ Called by the wishes of the 
French nation to occupy the first sta- 
tion in the Republic, I think it projper 
on entering into office to make a direct 
communication to your Majesty. The 
■war which for eight years has ravaged 
the four (Quarters of the globe, nsust it 
be eteraal? Are there no means of 
coming to an understanding? How 
can the ^vo most enliglfoened natic^^is 
of Europe, powerful and strong beyond | 
what tlieir independence and stifety re- 
quire, sacrifice to ideas of vain great- 
ness the benefits of commerce, internal 
prosperity, and domestic happiness? 
How has it happened that they do not 
feel that peace is of the fixst necessity 
as well as the truest glory ? These sen- 
timents cannot be foreign to the heai-t 
of your Majesty, who reign over a free 
nation with the sole view of rendering 
it happy. You mil see in this over- 
ture only the effect of a sincere desire 
to contribute efficaciously, for the se- 
cond time, to a general |iacification, by 
a step speedy, implying confidence, and 
disengaged from those forms which, 
liowever necessary to disguise the de- 
pendence of feeble states prove only in 
those which are strong|the mutual de- 
sire of deceiving each other. France 


and England may, by the abuse of 
their strength, continue for a time, tef 
the misfortune of nations, to retard the 
period of their being exhausted ; but 
I will venture to my, the fate of all 
civilised nations is attached to the ter- 
mination^f a war which involves the 
whole •(Vorld.” 

2. To this letter the following answer 
was returned by Lord Grenville, the 
English mifiister of foreign affairs : — 
King has given frequent proofs 
of his sincere desire for the re-estab- 
lishment of secure and permanent tran- 
quillity in Eifrope. He neither is, nor 
has be^, engaged in any contest for a 
vain and false glory. He has had no 
other view than that of maintaining 
ag^iifet all aggjression the rights and 
happiness of His subjects. For these 
he hjis contended against an unprovoked 
cittack; and for the same objects he is 
still obliged to contend. Nor can he 
hope that this necAsity could bo re- 
moved by entering, at the present mo- 
ment, into negotiation with those whom 
afresh revolution has so recently placed 
in the eftsercise of power m France ; 
since no re.'d advantage can arise from 
such negotiation to Qie great and de- 
sirable object of a general peace, until 
it shall distinctly appear that those 
causes have ceased to operate which 
orfginally produced the war, and by 
which it has been since protracted, and 
in more than one instance renewed. 
The same system, to the'prevaleiye of 
which Franco justly asenbes ajT her 
present miseries, is that which OTs also 
involved the rest of Europe in a long 
and destructive warfare, of a nature 
long since unknown to the practice of 
civilised nations. For the extension of 
this system, and for the extermination 
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of all established governments, th^ re- 
sources of Franco have, from year to 
year, and in the midst of the most un- 
paralleled distress, been lavisiiec^and ei« 
liausted. To this indiscriminate spirit 
of destruction, the Netherlands, the 
United Provinces, the Swiss Cantons, 
his Majesty's ancient allies, have suc- 
cessively been sacrificed. Geimany has 
boon ravaged; Italy, though now rescued 
from its invaders, has been made the 
sceme of unbounded rapine and anarchy. 
His Majesty has himself been compelled 
tft maintain an^ arduous and burden- 
some contest for the independence and 
existence of his kingdom. 

3. “ While such a^system continues 
to prevail, and while the blood and 
treasure of a numerous and igowerful 
nation can he lavished in its sujt[)ort, 
experience has shown that no defence, 
but that of open and steady hostility, 
can be availing. The mcAt solemn 
treaties have only prepared the waj» 
for fresh aggj*esslou ; and it is to a de- 
termined resistence alone that is now 
due whatever remains im Europe of 
.security for propeHy, personal l^ierty, 
social <>rdor, or religious freedom. For 
tho security, therefore, of these essen- 
tial objects, bis Majesty; cannot xflaqp 
bis reliance on the mei^ renewal of 
general professions of pacific diaposi- 1 
tiona. Such dispositions have beesi re- 
peatedly held out by all those who have 
successively direct^ the resources of 
France to the destruction of Exirope, 
and whom the present rulers have de- 
clared to have been, from the begin- 
ning, and uniformly, incapable main- 
taining the relations of peace and amity. 
Greatly, indeed, will his Majesty rejoice | 
whenever it shall appear that the dan- 
gers to which his own dominions and 
those of his allies liave so long been 
exposed have really ceased : whenever 
he shall be satisfied that the necesi^ity 
for resistance is at an end ; that, after 
tho (jxperience^ of so many years of 
crimefc? and miseries, better principles 
have ultimately prevailed in France; 
and that all the gigantic projects of 
ambition, and all the restless schemes 
of destruction, which have endangered 
the very existence of civil society, have 
at length been finally relinquished ; but 
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the conviction of such a change, how- 
ever agreeable to his Majesty's wishes, 
can result only from experience an*! 
the evidence of facts. 

4. " The best and most natural pledge 
of its reality and permanence would bo 
the restoration of that line of princes, 
which for so many centuries maintain- 
ed tho French nation in prosperity at 
home rfind consideration and i-espect 
abroad. Such an event would at once 
have removed, ^ud will at any time re- 
move, all obstacles in the way of nego- 
tiation or peace. It would confirm to 
France tho unmolested enjoyment of 
its ancient territoiy ; and it would ^ive 
to all the other na^ons in Europe, in 
tranquillity and peace, that security 

I which they are now compelled to seek 
by other means. But, desirable ajs such 
an event must be, both to France and 
tho world, it is not to this mode ex- 
clusively that his Majesty limits the 
possibility of secure and sobd pacifica- 
tion. His Majesty makes no claim to 
I)rescribe to France what shall be the 
form of her government, or in whose 
hands she shall vest the authority ne- 
cessity for conducting the affairs of a 
great and powerful nation. He looks 
only to tho security of his own do- 
minioru and those of his allies, and to 
the gencnil safety of Europe. When- 
•cver he shall judge that such security 
Calvin any matner be attained, as re- 
sulting either from the internal situa- 
tion of that country, from whose in- 
ternal situation the ^[ianger has arisen, 
or from such other circumstances, of 
whatevc^ nature, as may produo* the 
same end, his Majesty willjeagerly em- 
brace the opportunity to coucei’t Vvith 
his allies the means of a general pacifi- 
cation. Unhappily, no such security 
hitherto exists ; no sufficient evidence 
of the principles by which the new 
government will be directed; no rea- 
sonable ground by which to judge of 
jts stability.” 

5 . To this it was replied by M. Talley- 
rand, the French minister for foreign 
affairs “ Very far from France having 
provoked the war, she had, it must be 
recollected, from the very commence- 
ment of her Resolution, "Solemnly pro* 
claimed her love of peace and her dis* 
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inclination for conquests, her respect po'V|cr in France have not always shown 
for the independence of all govern- as much moderation as the nation itself 
inents ; and it is not to be doubted has shown courage — ^it must, above all, 
that, occupied at that time ^tirely be impqtecii to the fatal and persevering 
with her own internal afiHii^s, she animosity with which the resources of 
would have avoided taking any part England have been lavished to accom- 
in those of Europe, and would have plish the ruin of Prance. But if the 
remained faithful to her declarations, wishea of his Britannic Majesty, in con- 
But from an oppo.site disposition, os formity with his assurances, are in uiii- 
soon as the French Revolution had son with those of the Fi’ench lloj)nhlic 
broken out, almost all Europe entered for the re-establishment of peace, why, 
into a league for its destruction. Tlie instead of attempting the apology of 
aggression was refil, long before it was the war, should not attention be rather 
public ; iuternal resistance was excited, paid to the means of ^terminating it ? 
its opponents were favourably received, The First Consul of the Fi*ench Re- 
thoia* extravagant declamations were public cannot doubt that his Britaunic 
supported, the Frejjch nation was in- Majesty must recognise the right of 
suited in the person of its agents, and nations to clioose the form of their go- 
Eijgland particularly set this example, vei*nme^|t, since it is from the exercise 
by the dismissal of the minister ac- of tMs right that he holds liis crown ; 
credited to her; finally, France was in but he cannot comprehend how, after 
fact attacked in her independence, in admitting this fundamental pnnci]tle, 
her honour, and in her safety, long upon whi5h rests the existence of po- 
before war Was declared. Thus it is to litical societies, ho could annex iuain li- 
the projects of dismemberment, sub* atious which tend to an interference in 
jeotion, and dissolution, which were the internal affaii’s of the Republic, and 
j*repai‘ed against her, and the cxecu- which are not less injurious to the 
tioii of which was several times at- Fronqjx nation and its government, 
tempted and pursued, that Franc!; hits than it would be to England and his 
a right to impute the evils which she Majesty, if a sort of invitation were 
has sufi'ered, and those which have J^elCi out in flavour of that republican 
jifilicted Eurofie. Such projects, for a form of govefumeut of which ?]ngland 
long time without examp]^ with 1 * 6 - adopted the forms about the middle of 
sjiect to so jiowerful a nation, could* the hast century, or an exhortation to 
not fail io bring on the tnost fatal fi>n- recall to the throne that family whom 
sequences. Assailed on all sides, tlie their birth had plafed there, and whom 
Republic could not but extend univer- a Revolution compelled to descend from 
sally the eflbrts of •her defence, and it it.” 

is only for the maintenance of her own 7. Tliese able state papers are not 
inde^ndence that she has mane use of only vcfiuable as exhibiting the ai*gu- 
those meang which she possessed in her ments advanced by the opposite parties 
own' strength and the courage of her in this memorable contest, but as con- 
citizens. , taining an explicit and important de- 

f5. ** As long as she saw that her claration of the object uniformly pur- 
enemies obstinately refused to recog- sued by Great Britain throughout its 
iiise her rights, she counted only upon continuance. ^J'he English ministry 
the energy of her resistance, but as soon ne^r claimed a right to interfere in 
as they were obliged to abandon the the intenial afliiirs of France, or dictate 
hope of invasion,' she sought for meang to her inhabitants the foi*m of gevern- 
of conciliation, and manifested pacific meat or mce of sovereigns th^ were 
intentions ; and if these have not d ways to choose ; the object of the wiifr' is there 
been efficacious— iti in the lUidst of the expressly declared to have been, what 
critical circumstances of her internal it always was, defensive. It was under- 
situation, wlych the Revolution and taken,notto impose a government upon 
the war have successively brought on, France, but to prevent its imposing one 
tile former depositaries of the executive upon other nations; not to partition 
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or circumscribe its ^.omtory, b^t to 
oppose ii ban-ier to the inundation of 
inbdel and democratical ijrinclples, by 
'which the Republic sVook t^o 
opinions of the Qtxultitude id(all the ad< 
joinint' states, and then, having divided 
tinjir inhabitants, overthrew their inde- 
pendence. The restoration of the Bour- 
b()ns was held forth as the mode most 
likely to remove these dangers ; but by 
no means as an indispensable prelim- 
inary to a general pacification, if ade- 
quate security against them could in 
flny other way be obtained. Of the 
reality of the peril, the existence of the 
Rataviiin, Ligurian, Cisalpine, Helve- 
tian, Roman, and J^ai'theuopeian repub- 
lics, moat of whom had been revolu- 
tionised in a state of profoufid peace, 
afforded ample evidence; and it ono 
which increased rapidly during any in-: 
Ifjrval of hostilities, because it was then 
that the point of the wed^ was most 
readily inserted by the revolutiouajy 
proj)agandista among on unsuspecting 

pct'jplt. 

b. The debates, however, which fol- 
Icjwed in both IIousos of Paryament 
oil this moineutous subject were still 
more important, as unfolding the real 
views of the contendii^ parties,* a^d 
furmiug the true key ^ the grounds 
on which it was thereafter rested on 
both ftides. On the part of the Opp<M 
sition, it was urged by Mr Fox and Mr 
Ei'hkiae : “Now i^Ptho first time when 
the House are luxsembled in a new epoch 
of the war. Without annexing any 
epithet to it, or adverting to its unpa- 
ralleled calamities, it cannot Pe denied 
that a new era in any possible war, or 
one which leads to a nearer prospect 
of peace, is a most critical and auspi- 
cious period. The real questiou is, 
whether the House of Commons can 
say, in the faOO of a suffering nation 
and a desolated world, that a fbfty, 
imperious, declamatory, insulting an- 
swei* to a .pro]Position professing peace 
and conciliation, is the answer which 
should "have been sent to France, or 
to any human government? Though 
they might not be able to determine 
what answer, in the circumstances of 
the country, should have been sent, 
they could, without the possibility of 


being mistaken, pronounce that the 
answer given was odiously and absurd- 
^ wrong. As a vindication of the war, 
it wag loose, and in some piu^ts un- 
founded ; but aaian answer to a specific 
proposition, it was dangerous os a pre- 
cedent to the best interests of mankind. 
It rejected the very hiea of peace, as if 
it were a curse, and held fast to war, 
as an inseparable adjunct to the pros- 
perity oi>uations. 

9. “ The FAnch Revolution was un- 
doubtedly, in its beginning, a great and 
awful event, which could not but ex- 
tend its influence mtire or less to other 
nations. So luigbty a fabric of •les- 
I)otism and 8Upej;ptition, after having 
endured for ages, could not fall to the 
ground without a concussion which the 
whole earth should feel ; but the evil 
of such a revolution was only to be 
averted by cautious internal policy, and 
not by external war, unless it became 
impossible, from actual and not specu- 
lative aggression, to maintain the re- 
lations of i)eace. The question was 
not, whether the tendency of the Re- 
volution was beneficial or injurious, but 
whfb was our own policy and duty as 
connected with its existence ? In Mr 
Burke’s words, applied to the American 
Revolution, the questiou is not, whether 
this condition of human affairs deserves 
praise or blame, but what, in God’s 
mwe, are yoH to do with it?» 

10. “ When war was first proclaimed 
by this country, after the death of Louis, 
it was rested on the * lat-e atrocious act 
perpetrated at Paris.’ Then, as now, 
it was^provoked, and peace r<^ected 
upon general and unjusi^able objec- 
tions — speculative dangers to religion 
and govern meut, which, supposing 
them to have existed, with ail their 
possible consequences, were moi'e likely 
to be increased than diminished by the 
bitterness of war. At that time, min- 
isters were implored not to invite war 
,upon principles which made peace de- 
pendent upon systems and forms of 
government, instead of the conduct of 
nations-^upon theories .which could 
not he changed, instead of aggressions 
which might be adjusted. France had 
then, and for a^ong time after, a strong 
interest in peace ; she had not then ex- 
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tended her conquests : but Europe com- “ It is impossible to look without 

biued to extinguish France, and place the most bitter regret on the onormi- 
her without the pale of the social com- ties which France has committed. In 
munity; and Fnmce, in her turn, acted sqme of ^thg worst of them, however, 
towards Europe on th^ same priirci^les. the Allies* have joined her. Did not 
She desolated and ravaged whatever Austria receive Venice from Buona- 
countries she occupied, and spread her paHe ? and is not the receiver as bad 
conquests with unexampled rapidity, as the thief? Has not Russia attacked 
Could it be expected that so powerful France ? Did not the Emperor and 
a nation, so assailed, should act ^lerely the King of Prussia subscribe a deflara- 
on the defensive, or that, in the midst tion at Pilnitz which amounted to a 
of a revolution which tKe confederacy hostile aggression ? Did they not make 
of surrounding nations Ifad rendered a public declaration, that they were to 
terrible, the rights of nations would be employ their forces, in conjunction with 
respected ? Ambjtious projects, not the other kings of Europe, * to put the 
perj,aps originally contemplated, fol- King of France in a situation to estab- 
lowed their steps ; and the world was lish, in perfect libyiiy, the foundations 
changed "with porteitons violence, be- of a monarchical government equally 
cause the govemment of Great Britain agreeably to the rights of sovereigns 
had resolved that, if changed at all, it and the welfare of the French V and, 
should revert to establishments which whenever the other princes should co- 
had reached their period and expired, operate with them, did they not * then, 
11. “In 1795, without any pacific and in thsib case, declare their deter- 
proposition from France, when the gov- ijjiination to act promptly, and, by mu- 
ernment of Frmice was not a mouth tual consent, to obtain the end propos- 
old, at a time when the alarm was at ed by all of them?' Can gentlemen 
its height in England, and the probable lay their hapds on their hearts, and 
contagion of French principles, by the not adpiit that the fair construction of 
intercoui'se of peace, was not onljtthe this is, that whenever the other powers 
favourite theme of ministers, but made should concur, theywouldattack France, 
the foundation of a system by which theimt j)cace with them, and occupied 
some of our most essential lij^erties only in domestic and internal regula- 
werc abridged — even these ministers tioiis? 

invited the infant, democratic, Jacobin, p. 13,,^ “ The decree of 1 9th November 
regicide jtepublic of France to propose 1792, is alleged as a clear act of ag- 
a peace. On what pi’inciple, then, can gression, not only af^ust England, but 
peace now be refused when the danger against all the sovereigns of Europe, 
was so much diminished, because the Much weight should not be attacheil 
resistless fury of that popular spirit to that silly document, and it has been 
whic||^ had been the uniform ^opic of sufficiently explained by M. Chauvelin, 
declamation had not only subsided, when he declared that it never was 
from time aifd expansion, \jiut was curb- meant to proclaim the favour of France 
ed, or rather extinguished, by the forms for insurrection, but that it applied to 
of the new- government which invited those people only who, after having 
us to peace? If Buonaparte found that acquired their liberty by conquest, 
his intei'ests were served by an arrange- should demand the assistance of the 
ment with England, the same interests Repliblic. Should not a magnanimous 
would lead him to continue it. Sur- nation have been satisfied with this ex- 
rounded with perils, at the head of an j plauation ? and where will he thd end 
untried government, menaced 'by a' of wars, if idle and intemperate ex pres- 
great confederacy, of which England siona are to be made the growidwork 
was the head, compelled to press heavily of bitter and never-ending hostilities ? 
upon the resources of an exhausted Where is the war, pregnant with so 
people, it was not less his interest to many horrors, next to bo carried t 
propose than it was ours to accept Where is it to stop ? Not till you estab- 
l^eace. * lish the House of Bourbon i-^aud this 
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you cherish the hope of doing, be(aii8e 
you have had a successful campaign. 
But is the situation of the Allies, with 
all they have gained, to b| cympare^^l 
with what it was after Vall^ncienues 
was taken ? One campaign is success- 
ful to you ; another may be so to them ; 
and in this way, animated by the vin- 
dictive passions of revenge, hatred, ran- 
cour, *which are infinitely more flagi- 
tious than those of ambition and the 
thirst of power, you may go on for ever, 
as, with such black incentives, no end 
dlan be foreseen to human misery. And 
all this without an intelligible motive, 
merely that you may gain a better peace 
a year or two hence. Is then peace so 
dangerous a state, war so enviable, that 
the latter is to be chosen as ^ state of 
probation, the former shimned* as a 
positive evil 

14. On the other hand it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt and Lor<? Grenville : 

The same necessity which originally 
existed for the commencement and pro- 
secution, still calls for perseverance in 
the w.^r. The same proneness to ag- 
gression, the same disregard to justice, 
still actuate the conduct of the men who 
rule in France. Peace with a nation 
by whom war was mi^e againflit jll 
order, religion, and morjidity, would ra- 
ther be a cessation of resistance to 
-wi'oiig than a suspension of arms in thei 
nature of an ordinary warfare. To ne- 
gotiate with estalfiished governments 
was formerly not merely easy, but in 
most circumstances safe ; but to nego- 
tiate with the goverament of France 
now would be to incur all the risks of 
an uncertain truce, without attaining 
the benefits even of a temporary peace. 
France still retains the sentiments, and 
is constant to the views which cha- 
racterised the dawn of her Revolution. 
She was innovating, she is so still ; she 
was Jacobin, she is Jacobin still f she 
declared w'ar against all kings, and she 
continues to this hour to seek their de- ^ 
struction. Even the distant common- 
wealth cf America could not e-scape that 
ravaging power, and borderingon a state 
of active and inveterate war were the 
relations of those two states for a long 
time. The Republic, indeed, has fre- 
quently asserted her disinclination to 
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conquest; but has she followed up that 
declaration by any acts indicating a 
ct>n*espondmg disposition ? Have we 
nbt seen her armies march to the Rliine, 
seize* Ae Netherlands, and annex them 
to her dominions ? Have we not wit- 
nessed her progress in Italy ? Are not 
the wrongs of Switzerland recent and 
maiked ? Even into Asia she has car- 
! ried Jjer lust for dominion ; severed 
from the*Porte, during a period of pro- 
found peace, if vast portion of its em- 
pire ; and stfinulated * Citizen Tippoo * 
to engage in that contest which ulti- 
mately proved his ruin. 

15. “ The Republic has proclayned 
her respect for the independence of all 
governments. How have her actions 
corresponded with this profession ? 
Bid not Jacobin France attempt the 
overthrow of every government ? Did 
she not, whenever it suited her purpose, 
arm the governors against the governed, 
or the governed against the governors ? 
How completely has she succeeded, dur- 
ing a period of profound peace which 
had bqen unbroken for centuries, in 
cowvulsing the population, and so sub- 
vcrUiig the independence of Switzei-- 
land ! In Italy, the whole fabric of 
civil society has been changed, and the 
independence of every government vio- 
lated. The Netherlands, too, exhibit 
to maukifid monuments of the venera- 
tifn with witch the Republm has re- 
garded the independence of other states. 
The memorable decree of November 
1792 has not slept t dead lettei;in their 
statute-book. No ; it has ever since 
been tl!b active energetic principle of 
their whole conduct, and every nation 
is interestect in the extinction of that 
principle for ever. 

16. Eveiy power with whom the 
Republic has treated, whether for the 
purpose of armistice or peace, could fur- 
nish melancholy instances of the per- 
fidy of France, and of the ambition, in- 
justice, and cruelty of her rulers. Swit- 
zerland concluded a truce with the Re- 
public ; her inilers immediately excited 
insuiTectious among her cantons, over- 
threw her institutions, seized her for- 
tresses, robbed her treasures, the accu- 
mulation of aj||e8, and, to give penna- 
neuce to her usurpations, imposed ou 
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her a government new alike in form 
and Bubatance. The Grand-duke of 
Tuscany was among the earliest aufiei- 
ers by a treaty of peace with the Re- 
public. In everything he strfcVe to 
conform to the views of France ; her 
rulers repeated to him their assurances 
of attachment and disinclination to 
conquest; but at the very time that 
the honour of the Republic was pledged 
for the security of his statea^ he saw 
the troops of his ally enter his capital, 
and he himself was depo^d and a de- 
mocracy given to the Florentines. The 
King of Sardiuiji opened the gates of 
his capital to the Republican arms, and, 
confiding in the integrity of the French 
government, expect^ to be secured in 
his dominions by the treaty which gua- 
ranteed his title and his lights, and 
communicated to France equal advan- 
tages. Ho was, however, in a state of 
peace, invaded in his dominions, forced 
to fiy to his insulai* possessions, and 
Turin treacherously taken possession 
of by the Republican twops. The 
change in the Papal government was 
another part of the same system.* It 
was planned by Joseph Buonaparti) in 
his palace. He excited the populace to 
an insurrection, and eifected a revolu- 
tion ill the capital at the head ^f the 
Roman mob. To V enice their conduct 
wtis still more atrocious. After con- 
cluding |n armistice wi^^h the Ar^li- 
dnke Charles, Buonaparte declared that 
he took the V enetians under his pro- 
tection, and overtuimed the old govern- 
ment by the movements excited among 
the p^ple ; but no sooner wai#the na- 
tional independence in this way de- 
stroyed, thafi he sold the^ to the very 
Imperial government against whose al- 
leged oppression he had prompted them 
to take up arms. Genoa received the 
French as friends; and the debt of gra- 
titude was repaid by the government 
being revolutionised ; and, .under the 
authority of a mock constitution, the 
people plimderod, and the public inde-* 
pendence subverted. 

17. It is vain to allege that these 
atrocities are the work of former go- 
vernments, and that Buonaparte had 
no hand in them. The worst of these 
acts of perfidy have blen perpetrated 
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by himself. If a treaty was conclude*! 
and^oroken with Sardinia, it was con- 
cluded and broken by -Buonaparte. If 
peace was ^entered into and violated 
with Tusamy, it was entered into and 
violated by Buonaparte. If Venice 
was first seduced into revolutionary 
revolt, and then betrayed and sold to 
Austria, it was by Buonaparte that the 
treachery was consummated. Jf the 
Papal government was first terrified 
into submission, and tben overturned 
by rebellion, it was Buonaparte who 
accomplished the work. If Genoa wab 
convulsed in a state of profound peace, 
and then sacrificed, it was by Buona- 
parte that the pei;^dious invasion was 
committed. If Switzerland was first 
seduced ^into revolution, and then in- 
vadeckaud plundered, it Wiis by the 
deceitful promises and arts of Buona- 
part<} that the tnun was laid. Even 
the affilia^d republics and his own 
(y)uutry have not escaped the same 
perfidious ability. The constitution 
which he forced on his countrymen, at 
the cannon’s»mouth, on the 13th Veu- 
demiau’e, he delivered up to the bayo- 
nets ot Augercau on the 18th Fructi- 
dor, and overturned with his grena- 
dier* on the 18th Brumaire. The con- 
stitution of 4ho Cisalpine republic, 
which he himself had established, was 
lovertjirown by his lieutenant, Berthier. 
He gained possession of Malta by deceit- 
ful promises, and immediately handed 
it over to the Republic. He declared 
to the Porte that he had no intention 
to take possession of Egypt, and yet 
he avowed' to his army that he con- 
quered it for France, and instantly 
roused the Copts into I’ebellion against 
the Mamelukes. He declared to the 
Mussulmans that he was a believer in 
Mahomet,^ thus demonstrating that, 
even on the most sacred subjects, truth 
was%et at naught when any object was 
to be gained by its violation. Nay, he 
has, in his official instructions, openly 

♦ This was strictly true. ** Th^wiU say 
lam a papist,*' said Napoleon; am no 
such thing. 1 was & Mahometan in Kgyj)t. 
I would Iwcome a Catholic hero for the good 
of the people. 1 am no believer in any par- 
ticular religion ; but as to the idea of a God, 
look up to the heavens, and say who made 
that.'*— Thibaudeau, Sur le Oontulai, 153. 
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avowed this system ; for in his instruc- 
tions to Kleber, he declares, — 
may sign a treaty to evacuate Egypt, 
but do not execute the articles; and 
you may find a plausible ^'^^tuse f<ftr 
the delay in the observation, •that they 
must bo sent home to be submitted to 
the Directory.’ What wiliance can be 
placed on a power which thus uni- 
formly makes peace or truce a step- 
ping-stone to further aggressions, and 
systematically uses perfidy as an allow- 
able weapon for circumventing its ene- 
Tiiies ? And, what is especially worthy 
of obseiwatioUjHhis system is not that 
of any one man ; it has been the prin- 
ciple of all the statesmen, without ex- 
ception, who have ^governed France 
during the Revolution : — a clear proof 
that it arises from the force cl tl^e cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, 
and the ruinous ascendancy of irreli- 
gious principles in the people; and 
that the intentions of the present rule|; 
of the countiy, even if they were widely 
different from what they are, could 
afi'ord no sort of security against its 
continuance. 

18. ** France would now deriv^ great 
ndvantages from a general peace. Her 
commerce would revive; her seam^ 
be renewed, her sailors dSpquire expeiv 
ence; and the power which hitliei-to 
has been so victorious at land, v^ould 
sj»oodily become formidable on another 
element. What bcficfit could it bring 
to Great Britain? Are our harbours 
blockiided, our commerce interrupted, 
our dockyards empty ? Have we not, 
oil the contraiy, acquired an jrresist- 
ible preponderance on the seas during 
the war, and is not the trade of the 
world rapidly passing into the hands 
of our merchants ? Buonaparte would 
acquire immense popularity by being 
the means of bringing about an ac- 
commodation with this country ; if we 
wish to establish his power, and per- 
manently enlist the energy of the Re- 
volution upder the banners of a mili- 
tary chieftain, we have only to fall into 
the snare which he has so artfully pre- 
pared. In turbulent republics, it has 
ever been an axiom to maintain inter- 
nal tranquillity by external action ; it 
was on that principle that the war was 


commenced by Brissot and continued by 
Robespierre, and it is not likely to be 
fs^otten by the military chief who has 
now succeeded to the helm of affairs. 

Hi! •‘It is in vain to pretend that 
either the allied powers or Great Bri- 
tain were the nggi'essors in the terrible 
contest which has so long desolated 
Europe. In investigating this subject, 
the mgst scrupulous attention to dates 
is requisite. The attack upon the 
Papal States hf the seizure of Avignon 
in August 1751,was attended by a series 
of the most sangiiiuar}’’ excesses which 
disgraced the Revolution ; and this 
was followed, in the same year, l>;j an 
aggression against the whole Germanic 
empire, by the s^zure of Porentrui, 
part of tlie dominions of the Bishop of 
Bale. In April 1792, the French gov- 
ernment declared war against Austria ; 
and in Se 2 )tembcr of the same year, 
without any declaration of their iiiten 
tion, or any cause of hostility, and in 
direct violation of their promises to 
abstain from conquest, they seized 
Savoy and Nice, upon 'ilio pretence 
that nature had destined them to form 
a prjt of France. The assertion that 
this war was rendered necessajy by the 
threatening alliance formed at Pihiitz, 
is equally devoid of foundation. That 
celebrated declaration refeired only to 
^the state t>f imprisonment in which 
Lqpis XVI. kept, and its^rnmedi- 
ate object was to effect his deliverance, 
if a concert among the European powers 
could be brought ^bout for that pur- 
pose, leaving the internal state of France 
to be decided by the king wh^ re- 
stored to liberty, with the free 

consent of tlje* states of tBe kingdom, 
without one word relative to its dis- 
memberment This was fully admitted 
in the official correspondence which 
took place between this country and 
Austria ; and as long as M. Delessart 
was minister of foreign affairs in France, 
there was a gi'eat probability that the 
differences would be terminated ami- 
cably; but the war party excited a 
tumult in order to dispossess him — as 
they considered, in Brissot’s words, 
that ‘ war was necessaiy to consolidate 
the Revolution.’ Upon the King of 
France’s accept&co of the constitution^ 
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the Emperor notified to all the.courte 
of Europe that he considered it as his 
proper act, and thereby the convention 
of Pilnitz fell to the ground ; and the 
event soon proved the sincerity 1)f that 
declaration, for when war was declared 
by the French in 1792, the Austrian 
Kotherlands were almost destitute of 
troops, and soon fell a prey to the 
Republicans. ^ 

20. Great Britain at this^time, and 
for long after, eutertaified no hostile 
designs towards France. * So far from 
it, on 29th December 1792, only a 
month before thp commencement of 
ho|^.ilities, a note was sent by Lord 
Grenville to the British ambassador at 
St Petersburg, imparting to Russia the 
principles on which we acted, and the 
terms on which we were willing to 
mediate for peace — which were, ‘the 
withdrawing the French armies within 
the limits of their territory, the aban- 
doning their conquests, the rescinding 
any acts injurious to the sovereignty 
or rights of other nations, and the giv- 
ing, in sonx) unequivocal manner, a 
pledge of their intention no longer to 
foment troubles or excite disturbances 
against other governments. In return 
for these stipulations, the different 
powers of Europe might engjige to 
abandon all measures or views of hos- 
tility against France, or ifiterferencei 
in its internal affairs.' 43uch were l-he 
principles on which we acted; and 
what, then, brought on the war with 
this country ? The insane decrees of 
19th November and 16th December 
I792|r which amounted to a decoration 
'of war against all governments, and the 
attack on our Allies thq Dutch, and 
the opening of the Scheldt, in open 
prosecution of the new code of public 
law then promulgated by the Republia 

21. “ The fundamental principle of 
the revolutionary party in I^rance 
always has been an insatiable love of 
aggrandisement, an implacable spirit 
of destruction against all the civil and 
religious institutions of every other 
country. Its unifonn mode of proceed- 
ing has been to bribe the poor against 
the rich, by proposing to transfer into 
new hands, on the delusive notion of 
equality, and in breach of every prin- 


ciple of justice, the whole property of 
the * ountry. The practical application 
of this principle has been to devote the 
vjhole of that property to indiscrimi- 
nate pluitder, and make it the foun- 
dation of a revolutionary system of 
finance, productive in proportion to 
the misery and desolation which it 
created. It has been accompanied by 
an unwearied spirit of proselytisqi, dif- 
fusing itself over all the nations of tho 
earth ; a spirit which can apply itself 
to all circumstances and all situations ; 
hold out a promise of redress equally 
to all nations ; which erfables the teach- 
ers of French liberty to recommend 
themselves to thofe who live under tho 
feudal code of the German empire, the 
various states of Italy, the old repub- 
licantf of Holland, the new republicans 
of America, the Protestants of Switzer- 
land, the Catholics of Ireland, the I^Ius- 
snlmans of Turkey, and the Hindoos of 
india ; the natives of England, enjoy- 
ing the perfection of practical freedom, 
and the Copts of Egypt, groaning un- 
der the last severity of Asiatic bondage. 
Tho It^t and distinguishing feature is a 
perfidy which nothing can bind ; which 
no ties of treaty, no sense of the prin- 
ciplls generally received among nations, 
no obligation, •human or divine, can re- 
strain. Thus qualified, thus armed for 
destiriction , the genius of tho French Re- 
volution marched forth, the terror and 
dismay of the worldfE very nation has in 
its turn been the witness, many have 
been the victims, of its principles; and it 
is left now for us to decide whether we 
will enter into compromise with such 
a danger, while we have yet resources 
to supply the sinews of war, while the 
heart and spirit of the countiy is yet 
unbroken, and while we have the means 
of calling foiih and suppoi*ting a power- 
ful co-operation in Bui’ope. ‘Cur igitur 
pacdm nolo ? — quia infida eat, quia peri- 
culosa, quia esse non potest.*”* Tho 
•> • 

♦ “Why, then, do I deprecate peace ? Be- 
cause it is faithless, because it perilous, 
because it cannot be.'* It is impossible, in 
this abstract, to give any idea of tho splendid 
and luminous speeches made on this memor- 
able occasion in the British parliament. They 
are reported at large in Hansard, and throw 
more fight on the motives and objects of the 
war than any other documents in existence. 
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house, upon a division, supported^the 
measures of administmtion by a ma- 
jority of two ^undrcd and sixty-five to 
sixty-four. t ^ • 

22. In judging of this deciflon df the 
British government, which formed the 
true commencement of the second 
period of the war (that in which it 
was waged with Napoleon), it is of im- 
portance to recollect the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the nature 
of the government which he had as- 
sumed. France bod not caaaed to be re- 
folutionary ; buj its energies were now, 
under u skilful and ehterprisiug chief, 
tinned to military objects. He was still, 
however, borne forwaixl upon the move- 
ment, and the moment ho attempted to 
stop he would have been crushed by 
its wheels. No one was more Aware 
of this than the First Consul himself. 
** The French goveniment,” said Napo- 
leon in 1800, ** has no reseifiblance to 
those which surround it. Hated by ali 
its neighbours, obliged to restrain many 
difierent classes of malcontents within 
its bosom, it stands in need of action, 
of 4olat^ and, by consequence of var, to 
inaintjun an imposing attitude against 
80 many enemies." — “ Your govern- 
111 eut,” replied Thibaudeau, “ hatf m 
resemblance to one newly establishea. 
It lassumed the toga mriiis at Marengo ; 
and, sustained by a powei-ful head and 
the arms of thiHy millions of inhabi- 
tants, its place is air Ady sufficiently jiro- 
minent among the European powei*s." — 
“ Do you really think that sufficient ! ” j 
i-eplied Napoleon must be first of all, 

or it wiU perish** — “ And to obtain such 
a result, you see no other method than 
war ?" — “ None other, citizen ." — ** His 
fixed opinion from the commencement," | 
says Bourrienne, “ was, that if station- 
ary he would fall ; that he was sustain- 
ed only by continually advancing, and j 
that it was not sufficient to advance, ^ut ! 
he must advance rapidly and irresist- 
ibly. * ‘ My po’v^er,' said he, ' depends 
on my gloiy, and my gloiy on the vic- 
tories which I gain. My power would 
instantly fall, if it were not constantly 
based on fresh glory and victories. 
Conquest made me what I am : con- 
quest alone can maintain me in that 
VOL. IV, 


position. A government newly esta- 
blished has need to dazzle and astonisli ; 
wVen its 4clat ceases, it perishes. It is in 
vain expect repose from a man who 
is the concentration of movement.”* 

23. Such were Napoleon’s views; 
and that they were perfectly just, with 
reference to his own situation, is evi- 
dent from the consideration that a re- 
volutianary power, whether in civil or 
militaiy dffair|^ has never yet main- 
tained its ascendancy in any other way. 
But, these being his principles, and the 
iude^iendence of England forming the 
great stumblingblocb in his way, it is 
evident that no permanent peace '#ith 
him was practicable; that every ac- 
commodation could have been only a 
tinice ; and that it never would bo pro- 
2 )Osed, unless in circumstances when 
it was fur his interest to gain a short 
breathing-time for fresh projects of am- 
bition.* The event completely proved 
the justice of these views, and forms 
the best commentary on the prophetic 
wisdom of Mr Pitt. Every successive 
peace on the Continent only paved the 
way for fresh aggressions; and at length 
he aAis precipitated upon the snows of 
Russia, by the same invincible necessity 
of dazzling his subjects by tho lustre of 
additional victories which was felt in 
the comm^cemeut of his career. 

» 24. “ His power, without and within,” 
say% Marshal •St Cyr, “ was 'fcunded 
solely on the €clat of his victories. By 
intrusting himself without reserve to 
foriune, be imposed* upon himself the 

* This accordingly was openly avowed by 
Napoleon hiiuselt. "lOngland/’ said*Tiie in 
January 1800, “wurf 6e overtur^i^d. As long 
as my voice hi\p any Influence, it will never 
enjoy any respite. Yes! yes! war to tho 
death with England for ever— ay, till its de- 
struction." Ho admits, in his own Memoirs, 
that when he made these proposals to Mr 
Fitt, he had no senous intention of condud- 
ixig peace. *'l had then," said he, "need of 
war ; a treaty of peace which would have de- 
rogated from that of Canipo Formio and an- 
nmlod the creations of Italy, — would have 
^thered every imagination. Mr Pitt’s an- 
swer accordingiy was impatiently expected. 
When it arrived, it filled me with a secret talis- 
factim. His aimo&r could not have been mors 
favourable. From that moment I foresaw 
that, with such impassioned antagonists, I 
would htave no difficulty in reacliing the high- 
est destinies.**— NAg. in Montholon, L 38. 84. 
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necessity of following it to the utmost 
verge whither it would lead him. Uu* 
heard-of success had attended entdl*- 
prises, the temerity of which waj conti- 
nually increasing ; but thence arose a ne- 
cessity to keep for ever awake the terror 
and admiration of Europe, by new en- 
terprises and more dazzling triumphs. 
The more colossal his power became, 
the more immeasurable his projects re- 
quired to be, in order that their unex- 
pected success should k^ep up the same 
stupor in the minds of the vulgar. Ad- 
miration, enthusiasm, ambition, tho 
emotions on whieh his dominion was 
foiftided, are not durable in their nature; 
they must bo incessjj|.utly fed with fresh 
stimulants ; and to effect that, extra- 
ordinary efforts are requisite. These 
principles were well known to Napo- 
leon ; and thence it is that he so often 
did evil, albeit knowing better than any 
one that it was evil, overruled by a su- 
perior power, from which he felt it was 
impossible to escape. The rapid move- 
ment which he impressed on the affairs 
of Europe was of a kind which could 
not be ari*eBted; a single retro^ade 
step, a policy which indicated ^sta- 
tionary condition, would have been the 
signal of his fall. Far, therefore, from 
making it subject of reproach tt Napo- 
leon, that be conceived an epterprise so 
gigantic as the Russian expedition, he* 
is rathffr to be pitied fdk* being placed 
in a situation where he was overruled 
by necessity ; and this furnishes tlie 
true answer to thoSe who would ascribe 
to chance, the rigour of the ^ements, 
or a!l excess of temerity, what was in 
truth but^ihe inevitable consequence 
of the false position in which for fifteen 
years France had been placed.'* It is 
this law of the moral world which ren- 
dei'ed durable peace with that countiy, 
when headed by a revolutionary power, 
impossible ; and which wae ultimately 
destined to inflict an awful I'etributiou 
on its guilt and its ambition. Exper^f 
ence, therefore, has now proved that 
Mr Pitt's view of the character of the 
revolutionary war was well founded; 
and that the seizure of the consular 
throne by Napoleon, only gave a new 
and more dangerous direction to that 
resUess and insatiable spirit which had 


arii^n from the convulsions which the 
Revolution had produced. 

25. Justice requires that it should 
Ij^e deeV^red, that, in *espousirig the 
cause of J&he enemy on this occasion, 
and uniformly palliating the crimes of 
the popular party in that country, the 
English Opposition were led, by the 
spint of paHy, to forget equally the 
duties of patriotism and the dictates 
of reason. No hesitation need be felt 
by a British writer in expressing this 
opinion, because the ablest of the liberal 
party in France themselves admit thilc 
their partisans in this country fell into 
this enormous error. “ Nothing,” says 
Madame de Stael^ “ was more contrary 
tof Buonaparte's nature, or his interest, 
than tojiave made peace in 1800. He 
could only live in agitation ; and if 
anything could plead his apology with 
those who reflect on the influence of 
external drcumstonces on the human 
tuiud, it is, that he could only breathe 
freely in a volcanic atmosphere. It 
was absolutely necessary for him to 
present, every three months, a new 
object of ambition to the French, in 
.order to supply, by the grandeur and 
variety of external events, the vacuum 
<|?cftsioned bjj the removal of all ob- 
jects of domestic interest. At that 
epoch, unhappily for the spirit of free- 
domf in England, the English Opposi- 
tion, with Mr Fox at their head, took 
an entirely false ^iew of Napoleon ; 
and hence it was that that party, pre- 
viously so estimable, lost its ascendant 
in the nation. It was already too much 
to havd defended France under the 
Reign of Ten’or; but it was, if pos- 
sible, a still greater fault to have con- 
sidered Buonaparte as identified with 
the principles of freedom, when in truth 
he was their deadliest enemy.” “ The 
eloquent declamations of Mr Fox,” says 
Gofferal Mathieu Dumas, cannot in- 
validate the facts brought forward by 
Mr Pitt and Lord Grenville as to the 
origin of the war. The Girondists alone 
were the cause of its commencement. 
The names of those impostors who, to 
overturn the monarchical throne of 
France, pi’ovailed on the King to de- 
clare that fatal war, should be consigned 
to an execrable celebrity; they ^one 
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brought down on Europe and tbeir 
country a deluge of calamities.*' 

26. War being thus resolved on, the 
most vigorous measures i|rer® taker*, 
both by parliament and the Executive, 
to meet the dangers with which it 
might be attended. Parliament voted 
the sum of £500,000 to the crown, for 
the purpose of immediately aiding Aus- 
tria, in the armaments which she had 
in contemplation ; and Mr Pitt stated 
that a loan of £2,500,000 to the Em- 
peror would be advanced. The budget 
brought forward by the chancellor of 
the exchequer exhibited a most flatter- 
ing picture of the public credit, and 
proved that, notwithstanding the im- 
mense expenditure of the eight preced- 
ing campaigns, the national i^sources 
were still unimpaired.* The exfi*aor- 
dinary fact which he mentioned, that, 
in the eighth year of the war, a loan of 
eighteen millions and a hall* had been 
obtained at the rate of four and three* 
fourths per cent, proved the enduring 
credit of the goveimment, and the al- 
most boundless extent of wealth of 
England, sustained as it now vjas by 
an adequate and yet safe paper cui*- 
rency. But both that great financier 
and the British public, misled by •tly 
fallacious brilliancy of present appear- 
ances, overlooked the grievous burden 
which the contraction of debt in the 
three-per-cents, — in other words, the 
imposition of a bA'den of £100 for 
every £60 advanced, — was ultimately 
to produce upon the national resources. 

27* The land forces of Great Britain 
in this year amounted to 168,000 men, 
exclusive of 80,000 militia ; and for the 
service of the fleet, 120,000 seamen and 
marines were voted. The ships in com- 
mission were no less thifn 510, includ- 
ing 124 of the line. From a table laid 
before Parliament in this year, it ap- 
peared that the whole troops, excluSive 
of militia, which had been raised for 
the stftrvice of tile state during the eight 
years from 1792 to 1800, had been only 
208,000 force not greater than might 
have been easily levied in a single year, 
out of a population then amounting to 
nearly sixteen millions, in the three 
kingdoms ; and which, if ably conduct- 
* 8ee Appendix A, cliap xxx. 


ed, and thrown into the scale when it 
was nearly bidanced between Franco 
and Austria, would unquestionably have 
t6rmiD|ited the war at the latest in two 
campaigns, f 

28. Several domestic measures of 
great importance took place during 
this session of parliament The bank 
charter was renewed for twenty-one 
years, •there being twelve of the old 
chai'ter sflll t^ run ; in consideration 
of the advan^ges of which, the direc- 
tors agi'eed to give the public a loan of 
£3,000,000 for six years without inte- 
rest; the Ruspensioa of the Habeas 
Corpus act was continued by a gftat 
majority in both hiuses of parliament ; 
and Mr Dundas brought forward a full 
and satisfactory account of the afiairs 
of India.:]: The union of Ireland with 
Great Britain was, after great resist- 
ance from a numerous paity in Ireland, 
and a stormy debate in both houses of 
parliament in Dublin, carried by a large 
majority, chiefly through the powerful 
abilities, cool courage, and vigorous 
efibrts of Lord Castle BE AGE, who .then 
gave the first specimen of that indomi- 
table firmness and steady por^verance 
which were afterwni'ds destined, on a 
greater stage, to lead the coalition 
against^ France to a glorious issue in 
the campaign of 1814. The burgher 
^d mercantile class throughout the 
coAitry were Ih general lukewarm on 
the subject; the citizens of Dublin 

t The number of troSpa raised yearly from 
the cbmmencement of tho war, for the regu- 
lar anuy^waa as follows— a vrooful ^ture 
of the ignorauco which tlien prevvied as 
to the means of combating a sovolutionary 


power: 

• 



1793 . 

. 17,038 

1797 . 

. 16,096 

1794 . 

. 38.561 

1798 . 

. 21,457 

1795 . 

. 40,460 

1799 . 

. 41,316 

1796 . 

. 16^336 

1800 . 

. 17,124 


Total in eight years, . . 208,388 
Lost in same time, 1350 ofiioers, 60,000 men. 
e-Wheroas the French, with a population of 
25,000.000. raised, in 1792. 700,000, and in 
1798, 1,500,000 soldiers. Prussia, with a po- 
puliHtion of 4,000,000, raised in 1813 nearly 
200,000 men.— 1800, 144, App. to 
Chronicle/ Pellew’s 0/ Lord 
i. 126. Tho population of Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the census of 1800, was 10,642,000 
that of Ireland prdbably 5,000,000. 

X Appendix B, chap. xxx. 
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vehemently opposed the change ; and 
the great body of the peasantry were 
nverae to it, aa likely to extinguish the 
nationality to which they were^fjjndly 
attached. Many pei'sons wore, espe- 
cially in Westmeath, the orange and 
green cockade, to indicate that any 
combination of parties was preferable 
to a union with the sister kingdom. 
This great measure, accordingly, was 
not canied without the m<fet violent 
of»position, both in thetpsh Peers and 
Commons ; and it left the seeds of an 
animosity between the two islands, 
which, fostered by religious rancour 
nn^ democratic passion, produced me- 
lancholy effects in sfter times upon the 
tranquillity and strength of the em- 
pire. “ To any man of the least re- 
flection,” it was justly observed at the 
time, “there were additional reasons 
for a legislative union with England, as 
the only balm for the salvation of this 
distracted country; but such is the in- 
fatuation of the people, that the most 
sovereign remedy that can be proposed 
is rejected as their bane.” * 

29. By the treaty of union, the peers 
for the* United Imperial Parliament 
were limited, from Ireland, to twenty- 
eight temporal and four spiritual peers, 
the former elected for life by the Irish 
peerage, the latter by ro^tion ; the 
commoners fixed at one hundred. The* 
Chiirchts of England aild Ireland Wbre 
united, and provision was made for 
their union, preservation, and the con- 
tinuance of their discipline, doctrine, 
and worehip for ever. Commercial 
pnvildgeB were fairly communicated; 
the nationiil debt of each country was 
imposed as a burden om its own fin- 
ances, and the general expenditure or- 
dered to be defrayed, for twenty years 
after the Union, in the proportion of 
fifteen parts for Great Britain and two 
for Ireland. The laws and courts of 
both kingdoms were maintained on 
their existing footing, subject to sucl^ 
alterations as the united parliament 
might deem expedient. This import- 
ant step was carried in the British 

* Colonel Littlehales (private secretary to 
T/»rd Cornwallis, the Lord -Lieu tenant) to 
Mr Addiujjton, January 17J)9.— Plllew’s 
l(rk of Lord Sidmmth, i. 220, 221. 


H(mse of Commons by a majority of 
20Sr to 26, and in the Lords by 75 
to 7. 

• 30. T)i6.dehateB on this subject in the 
British ifirliament — which, although 
highly important in English, are not of 
sufficient moment for quotation in 
European histoiy — are chiefly remark- 
able for the complete blindness of all 
parties to the real and ultimate oonse- 
queuces of the measure which was 
adopted. Mr Pitt was most desirous to 
show that the influence of the crown 
would not be unduly augmented by tlfe 
Irish members in the House of Com- 
mons ; while Mr Grey contended that 
“ ultimately at least, the Irish members 
will afford a certain accession of force 
to the party of every administration, 
and iJlierefore forty of the most decayed 
borotighs should be struck off before 
the Union^takes place. Ho accordingly 
moved, that it should be an instniction 
to the House to guard against the in- 
crease of the influence of the crown in 
the approaching Union.” To us, who 
know that by the aid of the Irish mem- 
bers, and their aid alone, even after the 
franchise had been raised from forty 
shillings to ten pounds by the Duke of 
■^eTlingtoii,tl^ great democratic change 
of 1832 on th*e British constitution was 
carried, + these speculations as to the 
ultimate consequences of the Union arc 
singular monuments of the difficulty 
which even the greatest intellects ex- 
perience in prognosticating the conse- 
quences of any considerable alteration 
in the frame of government. In tnith, 
the decisive addition which the Irish 
members furnished to the democratic 
party of the empire, on the first great 
crisis which occurred, adds another to 
the numerous'' exomples which histoiy 
affords of the extreme pci*il of applying 
to ^ne country the institutions or go- 
vernment of another, or of supposing 
that the system of representation which 
the habits of centuries* have mohlded 

t English and Rcotch members for the 
Reform Rill on its first division, 2r>l 
Against it, . , . 266 — 1.5 

Ireland, against it. . 37 

For it, . . . f*3-16 

Tims it was the admission of the Irish 
members which effected that great alteration 
in the English coustitution. 
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to a conforaiity with the interests of 
one stjite, can be adopted withoui^the j 
utmost hazard by another in an inferior ' 
stage of civilisation, inheriting fro^ 
its forefathers a more ardeni* tempera- 
ment, or under the influence of more 
vehement passions. 

31. Ever siucc the gi’eat financial 
crisis of 1797, and Jhe limitation of 
cash .payments by the act of that year, 
followed by the issue of two and one 
pound notes by the Bank of England, 
which immediately ensued, the pros- 
)1erity of the British empire had been 
steadily and rapidly increaaing. The 
expenditure of above sixty' millions a- 
year by gov ernmeut, either in the cur- 
rent expenses or the payment of inte- 
rest on debt, and the increa^jp of the 
issues by the bank from eleven miAlions 
to above fifteen during that period,* 
had produced a most oxtraordinaiy 
effect on the national indnsti^. Prices 
of every species of produce had rapidlj^ 


and steadily risen : that of gi*ain in 
1800, exclusive of the effects of the 
scarcity of that'year, was double what 
it had been in 1792, and eveiy other 
articfefhad advanced in a similar pro- 
portion.t The consequence was, that 
the industrious classes were, generally 
speaking, in afiluent circumstances ; 
immense fortunes rewarded the efforts 
of conynercial enterprise ; the demand 
for labou», encouraged by the employ- 
ment of nearly four hundred tliousand 
soldiers and sailors in the public ser- 
vice, was unbounded; the numerous 
indirect tiixes, hea^ as they were, 

I scarcely appeared a burden amidstW^^he 
constant rise in thg money price of the 
produce of industry ; and even the in- 
creasing weight of taxation, and the 
alarming magnitude of the debt, were 
but little felt amidst the general rise of 
prices and incomes which resulted from 
tho prqfuse expenditure and lavish 
issue of paper by government.+ 


♦ Bank of England notes in circnlation- 

Plvc poutitls. 

1797. . £J 0,411, 700 

-last qtiartcr of 

Two and one pounds, 
£1,230,700 

Totals. 

£11,042,400 

1798, 

10,711,090. 

1,730,380 

12,442,070 

1799, 

. 12, 336, 920* 

1^>71,040 

13,006,960 

1800, 

13,338,670 

. 2^02,300 

16,400,970 


—Ann. Reg. ISOO, p. 148, App. to Chronicle. 

+ Ilighcat aud lowest price of grain in years, ending rospcctivolj'^ — 

MtOO, from lid. to 2d. 

1795, .. 74s 2d. . . 4|«. lid. 

1800, .. 113s. 7d. .. ifOs. «d. 

— Munuel's IndvstruU Siittaiion of QreSU JiritS-u, 53. 

J According to Mr Iktt’s statement in 1800, tlie^lritish exports, imports, shipping, ton- 
nage, ami revenue in we under-mentioned years, -stood as follows: — 


lage, 

On an average of six years ending 6th Jan. 1793, 
On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1801, 

* Exports. 

On an average of six years ending 5th Jan. 1793 ; 

Manufactures, 

Foreign goods, 


On an average of six years ending 6th Jan, 1801 : 
^ Manufaetuies, 

Foreign goods, 


SI lipping i 


Shippinf, At. 

Ships. 

Jin 1788, .... 13,827 

® 16.079 

1)0 1800, .... 18,877 

Ferfommi taxes, excliidve qfvsar taxes. 
Year ending 6tb Jan. 1703, ..... 

Do. do. 1794 

Do. do. 1795, 


Tonnagtt. 

1,363,000 

1.540,145 

1.905,438 


£18,686,000 

25,259,000 


£14,771,000 

5,408,000 

£20,239,000 


£20,085.000 

12.867.000 

£32,952.000 

Ssamen. 

107,926 

118,280 

143,001 

£14,284,000 

13.941.000 

13.858.000 
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32. One class only, that of anmiitants, 
and all others depending on a fixed in* 
come, underwent, duriug those yeais, 
a progressire decline of comfoi't, which 
was increased in many casee^^ the 
most poignant distress by the high 
prices and severe scarcity which fol- 
lowed the disastrous harvest of 1799, 
The attention of parliament was early 
dii'ected to the means of allevia:|^Dgthe 
famine of that year. Six reports were 
made by the Commonstxnd two by the 
Lords on the deai*th of pfoviaions ; but 
the government, although severely 

re^^ted aU those^arsh or violent mea- 
sures which procure a present relief at 
the expense of futul'e confidence in the 
cultivators. An act was passed to lower 
the quality of all the bread baked in 
the kingdom ; the importation of rice 
and maize encouraged by liberal boun- 
ties ; distillation from grain stopped ; 
and by these and other means an addi- 
tional supply, to the enormous amount 
of two million five hundred thousand 
quarters/ nearly a tenth part of the 
luinual consumption of the people at 
that period, was procured for tht use 
of the inhabitants. By these generous 
and patriotic efforts, joined to the ad- 
mirable patience and forbearau^ of the 
people, this trying crisis was suipiount- 


I ed without any of those convulsions 
which might have been anticipated 
ifrom so severe a calamity during a 
period (jf ajpiost universal war ; and in 
&e latten part of the year, England, so 
far from \>eing oveiwhelmed by its re- 
verses, was enabled to present an un- 
daunted front to the hostility of com- 
bined Europe. 

j 34. Deprived, by the secession of 
‘ Russia, of the power from whom they 
had derived such efficacious assistance 
ill the preceding campaign, Austria anti 
Great Britain made th^ utmost efforis 
to prosecute the war with vigour. By 
their united influfiice, the German em- 
pire was prevailed upon to sign a treaty, 
binding^the states who composed it to 
furnkh a contingent of three hundred 
thousand men for the common cause ; 
but very few of the electors obeyed the 
requisitioA, and the troops of the em- 
pire were* of hardly any service in the 
succeeding campaign. To stimulate 
their languid dispositions, a vigorous 
circular wa^ in the beginning of De- 
cember, sent by the Archduke Charles 
to the anterior circles of the empire, in 
which he strenuously urged the forma- 
taoH of new levies, and pointed out, in 
^jeigetic temfis, the futility of the idea 
that any durable peace was practicable 


Year ending 5th Jan. 17P6, 

Do. 

• do. 

179fi 

Do. 

do. 

1798, 

Do. 

do. 

1799, 

Do. 

do. 

1800, 

t 


1707, 


• 

1798, 



1790, 



1890, 



-Tati. Hist, xxxiv. 1663. 




Qrow raeiptsfrom taxes. 


. £13,567,000 

24.202.000 
‘ . , 13.832,000 

. 14,276,000 

15.743.000 

£23.076,000 

30.176.000 

34.760.000 

33.535.000 


* Tlio resources obtained in this way are thus detailed in the Sixth Boport of the Com- 
mons 


vunrwn. 

Importation of wheat from Jan. ] to Oct. 1, . . . 170,000 

Do. of Aour from Araoiica, ^ . . . 580,000 

Do. of flour from Canada, . . . .3^000 

Do. of i-lce, equal to , , . . . 630,000 

Btoppa^re of starch. equtU to . . . . » 40,000 • 

Do. of distilleries, 300,000 

Use of coarse meal, ..... 400,000 

Rotreuchinent, ....... 300,C(b0 


2,610,000 

Large as those importations wore considered at that period, and unprecedented as they 
unquestionably were, they have been greatly exceeded m subsequent times. The grain im- 
ported, in twelve monthsjsubsoquent to the Irish famine of 1846, exceeded 12,000,000 quar- 
ters. -P oktm’s Pari Tables, 1847. 
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with a country in such a state of revo- 
lutionary excitement os France, ant the 
vanity of supposing that, by concen- 
trating all the powers of gwemment in 
the hands of a victorious ciLfeftain,^t 
wjis likely to be either less foi'midable 
or more pacilic. But although that 
great general was indefatigable in his 
endeavours to put the Imperialists on 
a respectable footing, and rouse them 
to make the most active preparations 
for war, he was far from feeling any 
coniidence in the issue of the approach- 
ing contest, now that Russia was with- 
drawn on the 8no side, and Napoleon 
was added on the other ; and he ear- 
nestly counselled tl^ Austrian cabinet 
to take advantage of the successes of 
the late campaign, and th| recent 
change of government in France, by 
concluding peace with the Republic. 
The cabinet < )f Vienna, however, deemed 
it inadvisable to stop short in the career 
of success ; and not only refused 
treat with Napoleon, who had proposed 
peace on the basis of the treaty of Cam- 
pf> Formio, but deprivedt^e Archduke, 
who had so candidly stated his o^pinion, 
of the command of the army in Ger- 
many, aud conferred it on General 
Kray. N ot withstanding ,the greaV aH- 
lities of the latter geuc£,l, this change 
proved extremely prejudicial to the 
Imperial foiiiunes : the Archdul^ wtis, 
adored by the soldiers, and his retire- 
moDt nut only sh(#k their confidence 
in themselves, but cooled the ardour 
of the circles in the south of Gemany, 
to whom his great achievements in the 
campaign of 1796 were still the subject 
of grateful recollection. He retired to 
his government of Bohemia, from 
when he had the melancholy prospect 
^ of a series of reverses, which possibly 
his talents might have prevented, and 
certainly his wisdom had foreseen. 

35. By a treaty signed on the 46th 
March, the Elector of Bavaria agreed to 
putj^welve thousand men in the pay of 
Great Britain, to be employed in the 
commoit cause ; and by another treaty 
with the Elector of Mayence and the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, each of these 
petty states agreed to furnish six thou- 
sand men, paid by the stime power, for 
the same purpose. These troops, how- 


ever, could not bil organised in suiU- 
cient time to take a part in the early 
operations of the campaign, and they 
formed at best but a jioor substitute 
for Art sturdy Russian veterans, who 
were retiring towards the northern ex- 
tremity of Germany, equally exasper- 
ated at their allies and their euemies. 
By another and more important ti’eaty, 
signeij at Vienna on the 20th June, the 
Emperor* agreed to raise his forces, 
both in Germany and Italy, to the 
greatest postfible amount, aud the two 
powers bound themselves each not to 
make a separate peace without the con- 
sent of the other ; in consideratiqp of 
which England encaged not only to ad- 
vance a subsidy of i!2,000,000 sterling 
to the Imperil treasury, but to aug- 
ment as much as practicable the Ger- 
man and Swiss troops in the British 
pay in the German campaign. 

36. J iistly proud of the glorious suc- 
cesses of the preceding campaign, which , 
in so far as its troops were conoeimed, 
had been almost uuchequered, and re- 
'lyiiig with confidence on its superb 
armies, two hundred thousand strong, 
in Germany aud Italy, the cabinet of 
Vienna resolved on continuing the con- 
test. But the military preparations 
which^they made were not commensu- 
rate to the magnitude, of the danger 
which waS to be apprehended, since 
tb^ First Coi^ul was placed atjbhe head 
of theFrenchgovei'ument. Theirforoes 
in Germany were raised to ninety-two 
thousand men, excluBive of the Bava- 
rian and Wurtemberg contingents ; but 
this vait body was scatter^ o||&r an 
immense line, from the source of the 
Rhine to th^ banks of the Maine, while 
the* centre in the valley of the Danube, 
where the decisive ’blows were to be 
struck, was so weakened that no re- 
spectable force could be collected to 
make head against*the French invasion. 
The army under Melas in Italy, was by 
gi'eat exertions augmented to ninety- 
'six thousand men ; the Aulic Council, 
seduced by the recent conquest of that 
country, having fallen into the great 
mistake of supposing that the vital 
point of the contest was to be found 
in the Maritime Alps or on the banks 
of the Var, wheS^eas it lay nearer home, 
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on the chores of the Danube and the 
plains of Bavaria. No levies in the 
interior virere made; few points were 
fortified, the government sharing in 
the common delusion that the stf ebgth 
of France was exhausted, that a war 
of invasion alone awaited their armies, 
and that the Republic would without 
difficulty bo brought to reasonable terms 
of accommodation in the ensuing cam 
paign. The foresight of the Archduke 
Charles, however, had sul'rounded Ulm 
with a formidable intredched camp, 
which proved of the most essentia ser- 
vice after the first ^disasters of the cam- 
paiflpi, and retarded for six weeks the 
tide of Republican ^ conquest in the 
heart of Germany. * 

37. The republics with which France 
had encircled her frontier had either 
been conquered by the Allies, or were 
in such a state of exhaustion and suf- 
fering, as to be incapable of rendering 
any effectual aid to the parent state. 
The Dutch groaned in silence under a 
yoke which was every day becoming 
more oppressive. The democratic party 
looked back with unavailing regret upon 
the infatuation with which they Lad 
thrown themselves into the arms of a 
power which used them only as the in- 
struments of its ambition ; wh^e the 
commercial aristocracy, finding the 
trade of the United Provineds destroy- 
ed, abandoned every species of ent%r- 
prise, lived in the most economical 
way on the interest of their realised 
capital, and quietlji awaited in retire- 
ment the return of. more prosperous 
days. « By a treaty, concluded *on the 
5th Janua^lSOO, Holland agreed to 
pay six millions of franco to France, 
and obtained in return only the resti- 
tution of the effects of the clergy and 
emigrants who had possessions in the 
United Provinces. So violent was the 
hatred at France among its inhabitants, 
that a loan of a million sterling, which 
Napoleon endeavoured to negotiate 
among the capitalists of Amsterdam, 
totally fiiiled. Switzerland was in a 
still more discontented state. Without 
any regard to the rights of the allied 
republic, Massena had imposed a forced 
loan on Berne, BAle, and Zurich ; and 
as the Swiss magistrates courageously 


resisted this > act of oppression, an in- 
trigife was got up by the democratic 
party, and the councils were attempted 
to be dissolved by militaiy force. The 
conspira5}|.iailed, and Colonel Clay el, 
who bad lieen appointed to execute it. 
was compelled to take refuge in France; 
but the violent party-spirit which these 
proceedings lefbiii Switzerland, deprived 
it of any weight 'in the approaching 
contest, and prepared the way for its 
total subjugation by Napoleon. 

38. To make head with such feeble 
auxiliaries against the united force 
Austria and England, ^ith a defeated 
omiy, an exhausted treasury, and a dis- 
united people, wa^ the difficult task 
which awaited the First Consul; but 
he soon |howed that he was equal to 
the attempt. The first step which he 
took to accomplish the gigantic under- 
taking, was to introduce some degree 
of order into the finances, which the 
cupidity and profligacy of the preced- 
ing administrations had reduced to the 
most deplorable state. A deficit of 
600,000,000 fpnes, or £24,000,000 ster- 
ling, ei^sted m the revenue of the pre- 
ceding year; and recovery of arrears 
had become impossible from the rini- 
varsal penury and misery whicli pre- 
T^led. Therex&nant of the public funds, 
though deprived of two thirds of their 
pomoujit, was still selling at eiff/it per 
cent, — ^not more than a thirty-eighth 
part of their value ii' 1 789, at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. The 
abolition of the indirect taxes, conced- 
ed by the Directory to the clamours of 
the populace, had deprived the state 
of a third of the public revenue. The 
public treasury was empty ; sufficient 
funds were not to be found in it to fit 
out a courier. Payments of every de- ^ 
Bcription were made in bills or paper 
securities of some sort, which had 
alreeUy largely anticipated all the legal 
i*eceipte of government. The armies 
were supported only by«cruel requisi- 
tions of horees, food, and clothing, 
which bad become as oppressivs as dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror. To avoid the 
forced loans and arbitrary taxation of 
the wealthier classes, expenditure of 
every sort had altogether ceased among 
'the better description of citizens ; and 
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in France, after ten years of revolu- five per cent on real property, though 
tion, the concealment of trea8ur(#had a burden that would be deemed intole- 
become as common ns in the Pashalics neble in any state which had tasted of 
of Turkey. Amidst the miivorsal dis- the sweets of real fredoni, gave general 
may, extortion, pillage, ana « ^rrupti^n satisTifction, and soon produced a large 
were general among the ^eiwants of increase to the revenue. At the sauie 
government. Places, clothing, provi- time the foundations of a sinking fund 
sions, stores, — everything, in short, was and a national bank were laid, the puh- 
Bold to satisfy their cupidity ; and while lie forests put under a new and rigor- 
cveiy office was openly put up to sale, ous direction, monthly remittances 
enormous fortunes were amassed by from tho^ollectors of taxes established, 
boththeelevatedand the inferior agents and the meajures commenced, which 
of corruption. were calculated to revive public credit 

• 39. The injustice committed by these after a prostration of ten years. Such 
ibrced loans is^one of the most striking was the effect of these measures, that 
instances of the monstrous effects of in September 1800 tlie remaining JfiiiYl 
the democratic ascendancy which, by oftbe national debt had risen from eight 
the Revolution of 18th Fructidor, had to forty per cent. •The public creditora 
obtained in France. They ^ere laid received a half of their payments in 
iudiscrimindtely on all propertj^ mov- silver — a change which, from the uni- 
able, and immovable, and were found- versal discredit to which paper had 
ed — 1. On the amount of the direct fallen, was looked upon as the iii*at 
contribution ; and 2. On a« arbitraiy great step towards a return to a just 
base. Eveiy one who paid 500 frauds system of administration, 
was taxed at four* tenths of his income ; 43. The pacification of La Vend(?o 

all who paid 4000 fmnes and upwards, was the next object of the First Con- 
at its whofe amount, ^he arbitrary suL The law of hostages and tlie 
base was founded on the opinyn of a forced requisitions had revived the 
jury, selected from the lowest classes, civil war in that country, and sixty 
who wore entitled to tax the relations thousand men were in the field ; but 
of emigrants or any persons of AoUe it was a different contest from the ter- 
biHh at any sum tln^ chose. Mio rible jpurst which, seven yeai’s before, 
effects of BO iniquitous a system may had proved so disastrous .to the Repub- 
bo conceived. Propei*ty disap|i^ared,« Ucan arnfs. The devastation of the 
or was concealed as studiously Jis m the country, anc^destruction of the popu- 
dynastics of the last. Every branch lation by that bloody strife, had anni- 
of the public revenue was drying up hilated the elements of resistance on 
from the extinction of credit. any considerable sgalc ; and mere gue- 

40. The establishment of a film and rilla bands, seldom amounting to two 
pOAverful government in a great degree tbousaAd men, traversed the fig^ds in 
arrested these disorders, and restored different directions, levying contribu- 
the finances as if by enchantment. The tionSj -and freld together Tis much by 
capitalists of Paris, long inaccessible to the love of pillage as by indignation 
the debaands for loans by the revolu- at oppression. Through the interven- 
tionary government, came forward with tion of Hyde Neiiville, an able young 
12,000,000 of francs ; the sale of the man of an ardent disposition, who 
estates of the house of Orange pi^duc- nevertheless was not misled by the 
ed 24,000,000 more ; national domains dictates of passion, a negotiatipn was 
to »great extedt found purchasers from^ opened with the leaders of the^ insur- 
the increasing confidence in govern-’ gents; and although they paid hut 
ment ; and, instead of the forced loans little attention to the first proclama- 
from the opulent classes, which had tions of Napoleon, yet, being soon con- 
utterly annihilated credit, and, by the vinced by the tenor of his administi'a- 
flagrant injustice with which they were tion, that a more equitable system thah 
levied, recalled the worst days of the that of the Revolution was about to 
Reign of Terror, a new tax of twenty- commence, the^ gradually listened to 
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his proposals. At the same time, the his secretary Bourrionue, he had actu- 
approacli of formidable forces from all ally^nade out an order for his pardon, 
quarters convinced them that they had which, from some delay in the trans- 
now a more difficult antagonist to deal mission, unfortunately arrived too late 
with than the weak though tyrffahical to save 'tlie hero*s Ufo. About the 
Directory. Chfttillon and d’ Autichamp same time he generously pardoned M. 
were the fix'st to give the eicample of Defeu, a brave emigi'ant oflicer taken 
submission ; and soon after Suzanet in arms against the state, and doomed 
and the Abbd Bernier concluded, at by the cruel laws^ of the Republic to 
Moiit-Lugon, a ti’eaty highly hqnour- instant death. *' , - 

able to themselves for the texminatiou 43. Georges, Bounnont, and some 
of hostilities. * others, maintiiiucd for a few weeks 

42. The able and heroic'Count Louis longer in Brittany a gallant resistance; 
de Frottd w^is not equally fortunate, but, finding that the inhabitants wereP 
He had written a Jetter to the Ropub- weary of civil war, atid gladly em- 
licaq, chief, proposing a general pacifi- braced the opportunity of resuming 
cation of the Chouans, and was at the their pacific occupj^tions, they at length 
place of conference, Vhen the negotia- came into the measures of government, 
tion was protracted beyond the time and wer^ treated with equid clemency 
assigned for the acceptance of terms of and gf»od faith by the First Consul, to 
peace by the Royalists. He was then whom most of them ever after yielded 
perfidiously seized, along with all his a willing and useful obedience. In the 
followers, on the ground of a letter he end of Jaitiunry, General Brune an- 
had written to an aide-de-camp during i¥>unced by proclamation that the paci- 
the negotiation, and brought before a fication of La Vendee was complete, 
military tribunal, by which they were and on the 23d of the following mouth 
immediately ordered to be executed. ' a genero’ ancl unqualified amnesty wjis 
Theyundei*wout the sentence next day, publisl^ed. The Vendean chiefs were 
and met death with the most het-oic receive v. with great distinction by Na- 
courage, standing erect, with their eyes poleon at Malmaison, and ^ enendly 
unbaiidaged. One of the aides-de-camp p^siftoted to important situations. TJie 
was only wounded by the fir^ dis- cm*6 Bernier ^as m .de Bishop of 
charge ; he calmly ordered the men to Orleans, and intrusted aftei wards V'ltli 
fire again, and fell pierced to "the earth. ,Ahc (plicate task of conductin'^ the* 
The unhappy aide-de-caip.p whose u|a> negotiation concerning the concordat 
fortu^te discovery of the letter had with the "^apal gov€f ament. The rapid 
occasioned tliiy imtastrophe, wa8«eized and complete pacification of this dis- 
with such despair t^at he blew out his tracted province by Napoleon, proves 
brains. This murder is a lasting stain how much the long duration of its 
on Ni^oleon’s administration. ^Frottd bloody asid disastrous war had been 
was not taken in arms, but perfidiously owing to the cruelty and oppression of 
seized by a* company of J^epublicons, the 'Republican authorities, 
when under an escort of the national 44, The next important step of Na- 
troops, and engaged in a negotiation poleon was to detach Rusaii corn- 
fur a final pacification. But ho was pletely from the alliance of Great Bri- 
deemed too able to be permitted to tain, — an attempt which was much 
suiwive, even in that age of returning facilitated by the angry feelings excited 
clemency. There were no just grounds in the mind of the Emperor Paul and 
for this piece of cruelty, for the inter- his generals by the disastrous issue of 
cepted letter, though imprudent, con- the preceding campaign, and the rising 
tained nothing which could warrant jealousy ofthe maritime power ef Great 
the captive’s execution. It must be Britain, which had sprung up from 
added, however, in justice to Napo- fortuitous events, in the minds of the 
leon, that it contained expressions ex- Northern powers, and which in the 
feremely hostile to the First Consul ; following year led to the most import- 
ed Hiat, at the earnest solicitation of ant results. Aware of the favourable 
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turn which affairs in the Baltic had in requisition, without any exemption 
recently taken, the h'irst Consul^ lost cither in favour of rank or fortune : 
no opportunity of cultivating a good tliis supply put at the disposal of go- 
undorstandiiig with the Russian Eqi- verqment one hundred and twenty 
peror ; and, L»y a series of Jaroit acts thoiiiAnd men. Besides this, a still 
of courtesy, succeeded at length, not more efficient force for immediate ser- 
only in obliterating all feelings of hos- vice was formed by a summons to all 
tility, bat in establishing the most per- the veterans who had obtained fur- 
fect uiidei'standiug ^between the two lough or leave of absence for the eight 
cabipeth. Napoleon sent back all the preceding yeiurs, and who, unless fur- 
Russiau priboiiers in France, seven nlshed v«th a valid excuse, were re- 
thousnnd in number, who had been quired agaiq^o sciwe. They joyfully 
taken at Zurich and in Holland, not rejoined their colours to serve under 
^mly without exchange, but equipped the conqueror of RivoH, and this mesr 
anew in the Aussiau uniform. This sure procured a supply of thirty thou- 
poiitic j}rocceding was not lost on the sand experienced soldiers. Atthe«ame 
Czar, who hiid be^i already dazzh«l time, the fjendan^trie were put on a 
by the lustre of Napoleon’s victories better footing; and various improve- 
in Italy and Egypt. An interchange ments effected, particularly in the ar- 
of civilities and courtesies ctisued, tillery department, which greatly aug- 
which ere long terminated in the dia- mented the efficiency of that impoi-t- 
missal of liord Whitworth from St ant arm of the public service. Tweuty- 
rcteraburg, and the arriviil of Bai*on five thousand hoi’ses, bought in the iu- 
Spriugborton, ns Russian ambaasados*. tcrior, were distributed among the ar- 
at Paris. The IMtish vessels were tillery and cavalry on the frontier; 
soon after laid under embargo in the imd all the stoi'es and equipments of 
Uassian harbours, and tl^at angry cor- ’ the armies were repaired W'ith a celerity 
resjioudeuce began, which teripinated so extraordinary, that it would have 
in the .'Wiay of all the powers of the apjfeared incredible, if long experience 
North in open hostility against Great had not proved, that confidence in the 
Ilntain. • * vigour and stability of government 

45. The militaxy meilteures of Napo- oporajjes os rapidly in increasing, as 
looL were equally energetic. Upon the the vacillation and insoonrity of demo- 
icfiiMiil of Great Britain to tre|t, he« cracy, nol obviated by exU'aordinary 
j.'.saod oue cf bis hcart-stimug pro- public excitement, or despotip powera 
. 'ainaiious, wbich%rere so well cajeu- in its leaders, does in withering the 
iatfcfl to rouse the ai'deut spirit of the national resources. Far from expeii- 
Trench people. He told them that the encitig the difificulty which had been 
English minister had rejected his pro- so severely felt by the Directory in re- 
Xn>sals of peace; that, to command it, tainin^the soldiers to their colours, 
he had need of money, of iron, and the consular government^was power- 
soldiers ; and that he swore to combat fully seconded by the patriotic efforts 
alone for the happiness of France and of ^ classes. Several brilliant corps 
the pea'ce of the world. This animated of volunteers were formed; and the 
address, coupled with the magic that ranks rapidly filled up by veterans 
encircled the niune of Napoleon, pro- hastening to renew their toils under a 
duced HU amazing effect, Vfttory leader to whom fortune had hitherto 
seemed again about to attend the Re- proved so propitious. In consequence, 
piiUi can standards, under the auspices, the government soon found itself at 
of a leader to whom she had never yet the bead of two hundred and fifty 
proved faithless ; the patriotic ardour thousand men, with whom to oom- 
of 1793 was in part revived, with all the mence hostilities in Italy and Ger- 
addition which the national strength many ; while above on^ hundred thou- 
had since received from the experience sand conscripts were rapidly learning 
of later times. The first class of the the rudiments ,of war at the depots in 
conscription for the year 1 800 was pul the interior, and before six months 
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might be expected to join the armies 
on the frontier. 

46. But it was not merely in such 
praiseworthy efforts for the socprity 
and pacification of France, thl,t the 
energies of the First Consul were em* 
ployed. He already meditated the re- 
establishment of the monarchy, and 
early commenced that system of mis- 
leading the people by false epithets, 
and dazzling them by splendid page- 
ants, which was intondlnjl to prepare 
them for the lustre of the throne, and 
induce them to concur in the recon- 
struction of all the parts of the social 
edifice, which it had been the object of 
the Revolution to d^jstroy. To accom- 
plish this object, he applied himself to 
what he was well aware is at all times, 
but especially during the decline of re- 
volutionary fei*vour, the ruling princi- 
ple of human nature, — viz. self-interest. 
All the officers of state, all tho mem- 
bers of the legislature, were endowed 
with ample salaries ; even the tribunate, 
which professed to he the harrier of 
the people against the encroachments* 
of goverament, received above £50,000 
a-year among its eighty members, bifing 
at the rate of nearly £700 a-year to 
each individual who composed it; a 
very laige allowance in a countrjii where | 
the highest civil functionaries, the heads 
of the law and church, received oTily< 
from £3i)0 to £600 annually ; and die 
great body of the parochial clergy only | 
£40 or £50.* From the very ffi'st, 'be 
commenjced the defnolition of all those 
ensigns and expressions which recalled 
tho idea of the liberty and Quality, 
from the e^ife of which his redoubt- 
able power had aiiseii. The image of 
the Republic, seated and holding a 
spear in her hand, which was at tho 

* The dvil list under the Eirst Consul was 
fixed at the following sums 
Legislative Body, 2,400,000 ir., or £06,000 I 
Tribunate. 1,312,000 .. 53.000 

Archives, . 75,000 . . 3,000 

Three Consul^ 1,800,000 .. 72,000* 

Council of State. 675,000 .. 27,000 

Their Secretaries, 112,000 . . 4,500 

Six Ministers, 360,000 .. 14,000 

Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, . 00,000 ,, 8,500 

6,824,5(f0 fr., or £273,000 
— Bouiuuiekkie, iii. 242* 


[chap. XXX. 

top of all the official letters at the 
comtnencement of the consulship, was 
suppressed. Some doubt existed, in the 
fifst inBtpn<^, as to which of the con- 
suls shoul^ take the cliair, and Si6yes 
openly asserted his pretensions to it, in 
viiiine as well of his seniority as of his 
great services in the cause of freedom ; 
hut Napoleon cut^the matter short by 
stepping into the chair himself. « The 
jealousy of the elder consul w^as soon 
removed by the grant of the large pro- 
perty out of tho park of Versailles, 
which has been already mentioned! 
At the same time, tho nabJlimeuts and 
ensigns of authority were changed ; the 
Greek and Romaic costumes, which re- 
called the ideas of equality lately so 
much in#vogue, were abolished, and re- 
placed! by the militiiry dress. The First 
Consul appeared on all occasions in 
uniform, with boots and spurs ; and all 
tlie inferid{‘ military functionaries fol- 
fewed his example. The levees, which 
he held almost daily, were crowded 
with officers in full dress ; and the 
court of tho first magistrate of the Re- 
public^vas noways distinguishable from 
the headquarters of its greatest general. 
At the same time, the institution of sa- 
Ire^and fusils of merit, as a tertimony 
or reward to ^military distinction, al- 
ready shadowed out to the discerning 
eye i^e Legion of Honour, and the re- 
establishment of titles of rank and a 
hereditary nobilitj^ while the daily re- 
views, with all the pomp imd splendour 
of war, in the Place Carrousel, accus- 
tomed the people to those magnificent 
page&nts which were destined to con- 
ceal from their gaze the chains of the 
empire. 

47. These measures were all steps, 
and not unimportant ones, toward tho 
re-establishment of monarchical autho- 
rity. But they were the prelude only 
to gfeater changes. In December 1799, 
an important arr^t was published, whicli , 
on the preamble — “ Th«t a part erf the 
journals printed at Paris are instru- 
thents in the hands of the enemies of 
the Republic ; and that it is the first 
duty of the government to watch over 
its security,” decreed, ** That the min- 
ister of police should not suffer to he 
printed^ duiing the continuance of the 
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war, any journals but the following.” adorn the great gallery chosen by Na- 
Then followed a list of thirteen tews- poleon himself; he selected among Uio 
papers, thus invested with the mono- nncients, Demosthenes and Alexander, 
poly of Paris; and from tlmse thus sijp- Bintus and Cirsar; among the mo- 
pressed were only excepteu*^ those Sf- derfif^ Guatavus Adolphus, Turenne, 
clusimhj devoted to science, liho arts, li- Condd, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, 
teratme, commerce, or advertisements.” Marshal Saxe, Fi-ederick, Washington, 
It was decreed, by a separate article, Dugommier, Dampierre, and Joubert. 
that ** any jout^aal ;^ong those retain- At length the translation of the Con- 
ed, v^hich inserted anything contrary to suls i^'om the Luxembourg to the Tuil- 
the sovereignty of the people, should be eiies tocJc place ; the royal apartments 
immediately suppressed.” This clause, were destined for Kapolcon, those in 
inserted to blind the people to the real the pavilion of Flora for the other Con- 
•tendency of the measure, received in suls. The cortege set out from the Lux- 
tho sequel, as '^as foreseen at the time, emBourg, surrouinjpd by a splendid 
the most liberal interpretation, and was train of officers and three tho;^and 
applied, contrary tq its obvious mean- chosen ti-oops, among whom the fa- 
ing, to sanction the extinction of all inous regiment ot Guides was peculi- 
newspapers opposed to the capsular go- arly conspicuous. Napoleon, with the 
verument. Thus early commou(«ed the two other Consuls, was drawn in a mag- 
system of Napoleon for the coercion of nificent chariot by six white horses, the 
the press — a system which received, same which the Emperor of Austria had 
during the remainder of hisfcreign, such given him after the treaty of Campo Foi-- 
ample development ; and which, as M|^- mio ; ho bore in his hand the splendid 
dame de Stael justly remarks, converted sabre presented to him by the same so- 
that great engine, generally considered vereign on that occasion. The cabinet 
as the palladium of liberty, into the ministers followed in their carriages, 
most powerful instrument of l^pndage, the only ones which were to be seen on 
by perpetually exhibiting a series of th# occasion ; for such was the miser- 
false and delusive pictures to the hu- able destitution in which the Revolu- 
man mind, and excluding all others tion had left the highest civil function- 
from view. % ^ aries pf France, that to transport tho 

48. The next step of Napoleon was council of state they were obliged to 
to hx his residence in the Tuileri^, and# have recourse to hackney-coaches 1 The 
sleep in the ancient apartments of the rtal luxury ^ that period copsisted in 
kings of France. BThis great change, the splendour of the troops, whose bril- 
however, required considemble caution Uaut uniforms and prauedng chargers 
ill its accomplishment ; it was so palpa- formed a painful oentrost to the mean- 
ble an approach towards royalty, that ness and simplicity of the civil autho- 
it might shock the feeling of«the peo- rities, ^ Last and sad effect of ^volu- 
ple, and endanger the newly established tionary convulsions, to cast^to the earth 
authority. Slowly, and with profound everything but the ensigns of military 
dissimulation, therefore, he proceeded prowess ! 

in his advances. A fine statue of Bru- 49. From the opening into theCarrou- 
tuB was first placed in one of the gal- se],fromthequayoftheTuileriesto the 
leries of the palace ; it was thought the gate of the palace, the procession passed 
most ardent republicans could ilppre- through a double Une of guai^s — a 
hend nothing from a change which com- royal usage, which offered a singular 
menced with honour done to the hero^ conti^ to the inscription on theguard- 
who had slain a tyrant. Orders wore house by which it passed — ” 10th 
next giieu to I’epair and put in order August 1792 — ^Royalty is abolished iu 
the royal apaiiments in the Tuileries, France, andshall never 
and under the veil of those words great On enteringthe gates, he observed some 
changes were effected. The 6e«net» clusters of pikes surmounted by ho7i- 
rouges and republican emblems were nets rouges and tricolor fl^. ** Re- 
all effaced ; the statues which were to move all that rubbish,” said he, with 
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characteristic impatience.* No sooner 
had he arrived at the foot of the great 
stair than Napoleon, allowing the other 
Consuls to ascend* to the presence- 
chamber, mounted on horsebaclff, hnd, 
amidsi incessant cries of “ Vivele Pre- 
mier Consul !” passed in review above 
twenty thousand men. Murat was on 
his right, Lannes on his left ; the bril- 
liant staff who sun‘ounded him bgre on 
their visages the marks of the sun of 
Italy or the sands of Eg^^t. When the 
banners of the ninetiethi the forty- 
third, and thirtieth demi- brigades, 
which exhibited oi^ly bare poles riddled 
withi^hot and surmounted by tatters 
black with powder, were earned past, 
he bowed with respict to the monu- 
ments of military valour. Enthusiastic 
acclamations rent the skies ; and such 
was the universal transport, that, when 
the review was concluded, and the First 
Consul ascended to the audiencc-chom- 
*ber, and took his station in the centre 
of the room, his colleagues were re- 
duced to the rank of pages following 
his train. On that day royalty was in i 
truth re-established in Fiance, some- 
what less than eight years after it ll^ j 
been abolished by the revolt of the 10th | 
August. On the night of his entry into 
the Tuileries, Napoleon said to l^is se- 
cretary — “ Bourrienne, it is not enough 
to be in the Tuileries ; we diust take 
measures, to remain ther^ Who has 
not inhabited this palace ? It has been 
the abode of robbers, of members of 
the Convention. Ah ! there is your 
brother's house, from which, eight > 
years ^o, we saw the good Louii XVI. 
besieged in the Tuilenes, and carried 
off info captivity. But ygu need not 
fear a repetition of tlie scene. Let them ' 
attempt it with me if they dare.'* f 

50. No sooner was the First Consul 
established at the TuilerUe, than the 
usages, dress, and ceremonial of a court 
were at once resumed. The ahteoham- 
bers were filled with ^chaml;|lirlains, 
pages, and esquires ; footmen m bril- 
liant liveries filled the lobbies and 
staircases ; the levees were conducted 

* ** Otez-moi bien vite iotUet ee$ cochm- 
ncrt«s-W.*'— Capewoue. HUiotm de tauM Phil- 
ippe, V. 233. 

t A'nit, chap. vii. S 73. 
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with as much splendour as the dilapi- 
dated state of most fortunes would per- 
mit; and a drawmg-room, composed 
chiefiy of t^e wives of the young gen- 
erals wh&diad been the companions of 
Napoleou,^ presided over by the grace 
and elegance, and embellished by the 
extravagance, of Josephine, already re- 
vived to a certain ^egree the lustre of 
a court, Napoleon was indefatigable 
in his attention to these mattei-s. He 
deemed the colour of a livery, the cut 
of a court-dress, not beneath his notice, 
endeavouring in every way to dazzle* 
the eyes of the vulgar, ind efface all re- 
collection of the Republic before it was 
formally abolished^by the authority of 
government.:): For the game reason, 
he i*evive|^ the use of silk stockings in 
dress, cand re-established the balls of 
the opera — an event which was so 
great an innovation on the manners of 
the Republic, that it created quite a 
sqnSation at that period. But Napo- 
leon, in pumuiug these measures, knew 
well the character of the French. 
** While they are discussing these 
change^" said he, they will cease to 
talk nonsense about my politics ; and 
that is what I want. Let them amuse 
tl^uaselves, let them dance; but let 
them not thru/A their heads into the 
councils of govemmont. Commerce 
fWill ^vive under the increasing ex- 
penditure of the capital I am not 
afraid of the JacobjCa ; I never was so 
much applauded as at the last parade. 
It is ridiculous to say that nothing is 
right but what is new ; we have had 
enough «f such novelties. I would 
rather have the balls of the opera than 
the saturnalia of the Goddess of Rea- 
son.” 

X The King of Prussia was among tho first 
to recognise the consular government, and 
Napoleon was highly grati&d when an aide- 
de-cawp, whom ho despatched to Berlin, 
wus admitted to the honour of dining at tho 
royal table. H. Lucchesini, in October 1800, 
was cbaigedwith a special ^mission to* the 
court of the Tuileries from the Prussian go- 
vernment. Tho First Consul received him 
at St Cloud, and was at the balcoiiyVheu ho 
arrived. He was much struck with the de- 
corations whidb he bore, and tins rich livery 
of the servajats who attende<l him ; and ho 
woe heard to exclaim, **That is imposing: 
we must have things of that sort to daszlo 
tlie people. '^—TuiEAunfiAU, 14^15. 
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51. The condition of the emigrants 
next ^attracted the attention of the First 
Consul. No less than a hundred and 
forty-five thousand peraon^were on the 
lists of emigrants, banisheucidlther 
the Convention or the Direcfib'ry. This 
immense and miserable body was gi*a- 
dually juid cautiously restored to France 
by his exertions, li^ the fii'st instance, 
a degree was published, which took off 
the sentence of banishment against a 
great number of those who had been 
exiled by the result of the 18tli Fi*uc- 
tidor. It was only provided that they 
should bo uiidei* the Bui*veillance of the 
police, and reside at the places appoint- 
ed for each respectively in the decree. 
Among the persons thus restoi^ed 
against an unjust sentence, w^re many 
of the most eminent citizens of the Re- 
public : Carnot, Barthdlemy, Boissy 
d’Anglas, Portsdis, Villai'et* Joyeuse, 
and above forty othera. Th«First Con- 
sul immediately made use of the mo|t 
eminent of them in the service of the 
state: Carnot was appointed minister 
at wai* in the absence of Jlerthier, and ' 
contributed in a powerful mapner to 
the glorious issue of the succeeding 
campaign. Bar5re also was recalled, 
and was so desirous to receive emf la- 
ment, that he wrote a lAig letter j uni- 
fying his conduct to Napoleon. But 
the latter never could be j)erBua4®<i 
take into his direct service that h^en- 
od republican. Tkoso proscribed by 
the Directory were thus early admit- 
ted into favour ; at a subsequent period 
he received with equally open arms the 
Royalists and the victims of the Revo- 
lution. The only faction against which 
to the last he was inveterate, was the 
remnant of the Jacobin party, who re- 
tained throughout all his reign the 
solution of their character and the per- 
versity of their opinions. 

52. At the time when Napoleoa was 
placed on the consular throne, he or- 
ganised his Secret police, intended t^ 
act as a check on the public one oi 
Fouchdi Duroc was at fii'st at the 
head of this establishment, to which 
Junot, as governor of Paris, soon after 
succeeded. So early did this great 
leader avail himself of this miserable 
engine, unknown in constitutional mon- 


archies, the resource of despots, incon- 
sistent with anything like freedom, but 
the sad legacy bequeathed to succeed- 
ing ages by the despotism of the mon- 
archy^aud the convulsions and devas*> 
tatiouB of the Revolution. The spies 
and agents of this police and counter- 
police soon filled every coffee-house and 
theatre iu Paris ; they overheard con- 
versations, mingled in groups, encour- 
aged seditious expressions, were to be 
found alike ia saloons of palaces and 
in prison.^, ahd rendered every man in- 
smire, from the monarch on the throne 
to^BBPeaptive in the dungeon. Lately 
appointed goveraor of Paris, Juuo1|^had 
a multitude of inferior agents in his 
pay to watch the*lnotions of Fouch($ ; 
and he, in his turn, carried corruption 
into the bosom of the consular family, 
and, by libei'ally supplying funds for 
her extravagance, obtained B6ci*et infor- 
mation from Josephine hereelf. This 
miserable system has survived all the 
changes amid which it arose. The for- 
midable engine, organised in the heart 
of Pa^B, vnth its arms extending over 
all France, is instantly seized upon by 
eack BuccesBive faction which rises to 
the head of affaii's; the herd of iu- 
formoi's and spies is perpetuated from 
generation to generation, and exercises 
its pi-ostituted talents forbehoof of any 
governmeht which the armed force of 
ti|e capital {^as elevated to supreme 
power ; the people, habituated to this 
unseen authority, regard it as an indis- 
pensable part of ritgular government ; 
and a system, which was the disgrace 
of Roikan servitude in the corrupted 
days of the empire, is ingraftea on 
government^ which boasts^ of concen- 
trating within itself all the lights of 
modem civilisation. 

58. The circumstances of the Roman 
empire, as remodelled by Constantine, 
aflhrd a striking analogy to those of 
France when Napoleon ascended the 
throne; and it is curious to observe 
bow exactly the previous destniction 
of the nobility and higher classes in 
the two countries paved the way, by 
necessary consequence, for the same 
despotic institutions. The patrician 
families,” says Gibbon, “ whose orip- 
nal numbers »^ere never recruited till 
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the end of the commonwealth, either 
failed in the ordinary course of nature, 
or were extiOguished in so many £af- 
reign or domestic wars. Few remained 
who could derive their genuine^Hgin 
from the foundtation of the city, when 
Csssar and Augustus, Claudius and 
Vespasian, created a competent num- 
ber of new patrician fsimilies. But 
these artificial supplies, in whiqh the 
reigning house was always ^included, 
were rapidly swept awity^by the rage 
of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, the 
change of manners, and the intermix- 
' ture of nations, {iittle more was left, 
whe|9i Constantine ascended the throne, 
than a vague and impeifect tradition 
that the patiiciaus ffad once been the 
first among the Romans. To form a 
body of nobles whose influence may 
restrain, while it secures, the authority 
of the monarch, would have been very 
inconsistent with the character and po- 
licy of Constantine ; but, had he seri- 
ously entertained such a design, it 
might have exceeded the measure of 
his power to ratify, by an arl^ltraiy' 
edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and opinion. 4Be 
revived, indeed, the title of i)atricians ; 
but ho revived it a personal, not a 
hereditary distinction. They j^ielded 
only to the transient authority of the 
annual consuls ; but they efijoyed the 
pre-eminence over all t^e great oia- 
cers of state. This honourable rank 
was bestowed on thorn for life ; eiud as 
they Vera usually favoudtea and minis- 
ters at the iniperi£d court, the true ety- 
mology of the word was pervdted % 
ignorance and flattery, and the patri- 
cians of Constantine wer§ reverenced 
as tlte adopted fathers of the emperor 
and the republia 

54. “The^o^ioe insensibly assumed 
the licence of reporting whatever they 
could observe of the conduct, either of 
magistrates or private cithseus, and 
were soon considered as the eyes of the 
monarch and the scourge of the peo- 
ple. Under the warm influence of a 
feeble reign, they multiplied tp the in- 
credible number pf ten thousand, dis- 
dained the mild thodgh frequent ad- 
monitions of the laws, and exercised, 
in the profitable management of the 
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posts, a rapacious and insolent oppres- 
sion® These oflicial spies, who corre- 
sponded with the palace, were encour- 
age, with .reward and favour, anxi- 
ously to'watch the progress of every 
treasonable design, from the faint and 
latent symptoms of disaffection, to the 
actual preparation of open revolt. Their 
careless or criminal violation of truth 
and justice wjis covered by the epuso- 
crated mask of zeal ; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned aiTOws at 
the breast either of the innocent or the 
guilty, who had provoked their resent-* 
ment or refused to purchase their si- 
lence. A faithful subject of Syria, per- 
haps, or Britain, was exposed to the 
danger, or at least to the dread, of 
being dr^ged in chains to the court of 
Milanaor Constantinople, to defend his 
life and fortune against the malicious 
charges of those privileged informers.” 
This might pass for a description of 
t^G Conservative Senate and the police 
‘of Napoleon. 

55. “ Augustus knew well,” says the 
same histori|m, ** that mankind are 
governed by names; and that they 
will in general submit to real slavery, 
if they are told that they are in the 
enjoyment of freedom.” No man un- 
dwstood this (Principle better than Na- 
poleon. While he was preparing, by 
{.fixing his residence in the royal palace, 
the appointments of the legislature by 
the executive, the Suppression of the 
liberty of the press, and the establish- 
ment of a vigilant police, for the over- 
throw of all the principles of the Re- 
volution^ Re was careful to publish to 
the world proclamations which still 
breathed the spirit of democratic free- 
dom. Shortly before his installation 
in the Tuileries, intelligence arrived of 
the death of W^hington, the illustri- 
ouB founder of American independence. 
He immediately issued the following 
order of the day to the army : “ Wash- 
ington is dead ! That great man -has 
struggled with tyranny; he consoli- 
dated the liberty of his couutny. His 
memory will be ever dear to the French 
people, as to all freemen in both hemi- 
spheres, who, like him and the American 
soldiers, have fought fur liberty and 
equality. As a mark of respect, the 
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First Consul orders, that for ten days 
black crape shall be suspended fr(jin 
all the sktndards and banners of the 
Republic." Thus, by the skilful use 
of iugh-soimding'names andl^^ffHrstir'^ 
ring recollections, did thisgreaft master 
of the art of dissimulation veil his ad- 
vances towards absolute power, and 
engraft an enthusiastic admiration for 
Tiis dfspotic government on the turbu- 
lent passions which had been nourished 
by the Revolution. 

66. Notwithstanding many little- 
nfflsses, which would be inconceivable 
in ordinary menf the mind of Napo- 
leon was fraught with many elevated 
ideas. In nothing did this appear in a 
more striking manner, than in the mea- 
sures he undertook for the icpprove- 
ment of the metropolis. He had tarly 
conceived an admiration for architec- 
tural decoration, which his residence 
among the stately monumenteipf Egypt 
had converted into a chastened and^ 
elevated passion. His present situation, 
as chief of the French government, 
gave him ample room for^the indul- 
gence? of this truly regal aispo^ition, 
and he alrejidy began to conceive those 
great de^sigiis for the embellishment of 
Paris and the improvement of France^ 
which have thrown such durable lustre 
over his reign. The inconceivable ac- 
tivity of his mind seemed to take a 
jdeaauro in discovering new object® for 
cxertioiij and at a tfcno when he was 
conducting the diplomacy of Europe, 
and regulating all the armies of France, 
he was maturing phms for the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and» canals, 
through all its wide extent, and set- 
ting on foot those great works which 
have given such splendour to its capi- 
tal, early selected M. Fontaine 
and M.* Perier as the instruments of 
his designs, and, aided by the sugges- 
tions of these able architects, the em- 
bellishment of the metropolis proceed- 
ed at an accelemted pace. The forma- 
tion of a quay on the banks of the 
Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, near 
the Qusii Voltaire, first removed a de- 
formity which had long been felt in 
looking from the windows of the pal- 
ace ; and the clearing out of the Place 
VOL. IV. 


Carrousel next suggested the idea of 
uniting the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
and forming a vast square between 
these two sumptuous edifices. At fimt 
it was^oposed to construct a building 
across the vacant area, in order to con- 
ceal the oblique position in which they 
stood to each other ; but this idea was 
soon abandoned, as Napoleon justly 
observe^, that ** no building, how ma- 
jestic soev^, could compensate for a 
vast open spac# between the Louvre 
and Tuileries.* The construction of a 
fou rth sid e for the great square, oppo- 
siteW'tfie picture gallery, was there- 
fore commenced, and fhe demolition of 
the edifices in the interior ^ooii alter 
began ; a great und9l*takiug, which the 
subsequent disasters of his reign pre- 
vented him from completing, and which 
all the efibrts of succeeding sovereigns 
have not been able as yet to bring to 
a conclusion. The Pont-des-Arts, be- 
I tweon the Louvre and the Palace of 
the Institute, was commenced about 
the same time, and the demolition of 
the convents of the Feuillans and Ca- 
pucines made way for the Rue do Ri- 
voli,#vhich now forms so noble a bor- 
der to the gardens of the Tuileries. 
Malmaison at this time was the favour- 
ite country residence of the First Con- 
sul; bht he already meditated the 
|stablishm0bt of his court at St Cloud, 
an(| the apartments of that palace be- 
gan to be fitted up in that sumptuous 
style which has rendered their ftiruir 
ture unequalled in the palaces of 
France. 

57 , The First Consul did not ^ yet 
venture openly to break with the llc- 
publican partj^, but he lost •no oppor- 
tunity of showing in what estimation 
he held their principles. On occasion 
of the establishment of the Court of 
Cassation, the supreme tribunal of 
France, he said to &}urrienne, — “ I do 
not venture as yet to take any decided 
step against the regicides ; but I will 
Show what I think of them. To-mor- 
row I shall be engaged with Abrial in 
the organisation of the Tribunal of Cas- 
sation, Target, who is its president, 
declined to defend Lo^is ZVI. : whom 
do you suppose I am about to name in 
• tiJL 
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his place? Tronchet, who bo nobly 
discharged that perilous duty. They 
may say what they chobse ; my mind 
is made up.” Tronchet accordingly 
received the appointment so lidhly de- 
served by his heroic conduct. The fSto 
commemorating the murder of Louis 
XVI. was at the same time suppressed, 
and concerts of sacred mujic were per- 
mitted on Sundays at the Oper^. Thus, 
though the Republican caiJ.endar was 
still observed, an approach was made 
to the ancient mode of measmiiig time 
in the public amusements. 

58. Louis XV III. at this tithe 'wrote 
se^ral letters to Napoleon, in which 
he espressed the high esteem in which 
he held his character, and offered him 
any situation which he chose to hx on 
under the government, if he would aid 
in re-establishing the throne of the 
Bourbons. Napoleon reph'ed in hrm 
but courteous terms, deolihing to have 
any connection with the exiled family.* 
Ho clearly foresaw, with admirable sa- 
gacity, all the difficulties which would 
attend the restoration of that unfortu- 
nate family, and felt no inclination to 

* The letter of Louis XVIll. was in tlioso 
terms : — 

“ For long, Genera/, you must have known 
tho esteem in which I hold you. If you 
doubt my gratitude, fix upon the place you 
desire for yourself; point out the situations 
which you wish for your friends. Ae to iny* 
principles, they are those tho French Iba- 
rocter. Clemency on priuciplo accords with 
tho dictates of reason. 

“ No— the victor of Lodi, Castigliono, aud 
Areola, the conquoit^r of Italy aud Egypt, 
can never prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. 
But you are losing tho most nrfi^ious mo- 
nieniu IVe could secure the happiness of 
Franco. I say m, for I require Buonaparte 
for such an attempt, and he <^uld not acliieve 
it without me. General, Europo observes 
you— glory awaits you, aud I am impatient 
to rostore peace to my people.” 

Napoleon replied : — 

‘ * 1 have received, air, your letter. 1 thank 
you for the obliging expressions wliich it 
contains regarding myself, 

Vou should renounce all hone of return- 
ing to France, You could not do so but over, 
the bodies of one hundred thousand Frencb- 
mon. Bacriflee your interest to the repose 
and happiness of France. Histoiy will duly 
appreciate your conduct in so doing. 

am not insensible to the misfortunes of 
your family, apd Shall learn with pleasure 
that you are surrounded with everything 
which can secure the trapa^ififity of your re- 
treat.'*. 


aid in such an event. “ The partisans 
ofthe Bourbons,” said he, “ are much 
mistaken if they imagine that I am the 
man to pjay the part of Monk. 1 am 
not iueonMble to tho hazai'd to which 
France inay be one day exposed from 
my decease without issue, us my bro- 
thers are evidently unfit for such a 
throne ; but consider the absurdity of 
the propositions which they have^^iado 
to me. How could we secure so many 
new interests and vested rights again^t 
the efibi'ts of a family returning with 
eighty thousand emigrants, and all the 
prejudices of fanaticism ? What would 
become of the holders of natiomd do- 
mains, aud all those who had taken an 
active part in the Revolution? The 
Bourbons would conceive they had con- 
queredT by force ; all their professions 
and promises would give way before 
the possession of power. My part is 
taken ; »o one but a fool would place 
any reliance upon them.” By such 
specious arguments did Napoleon veil 
the real motives of his conduct in thih 
particular, ^wbich was jealousy of the 
legal jieir to the throne.t 

This fuiswer was not despatched for seven 
months after the receipt of the ictier 11*001 
t^otiis, and when the Congress ul Jjiuidville 
W.ss about toiopeu. — B oubiujsiine, iv. 77- 
70. 

Not disconcerted with this repulse, the 
Bourbon family endefivoiired to open a 
tiatioii with Napoleon, through the l»ncijc.->s 
oi Guiche, a lady of q^teat beauty and abilities, 
who found no ditnculty in penotrating to 
Josephine, and conveying to her tho proponj- 
tions of tho exiled family, whicli were, that 
he should, 'on restoring them, be niado Con- 
stable France, and receive the principality 
of Oorsiou. Napoloou no sooner heard of it 
than he ordered the fascinating duchesB to 
leave Paris in twenty-four hours— an order 
which gave great satislaction to Josephine, 
who already had become somowliat uneasy 
at tho proximity of so ciiorming a personage. 
It had boon proposed that a splendid pillar 
should bo erected on tho Place CaiTousel, 
Burgiounted by a statue of Napoleon crown- 
ing the Bourbons. ‘ ‘ N othiug was wanting, ” 
said Napoleon, "to such a design, except 
that the pillar should be fiamdedon tho de^ 
body of the First Consul."— Las Casss, i. 
289, 290 ; and Cafefiqub, i. 140. 

f " Son nom scrait suspect k mon nuloritd : 

On salt son droit au trone, ct co droit c&t 
un crime. 

Du destin qiiifaittout^ tel cstrarrOtcniel— 

Bi j'eusse vaincu jo serais criraincl." 

Voi^TAiBE's ZaHre, Act i. scene 5. 
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69. Thus, on all sides, the prospects 
of France rapidly brightened uu^r 
the auspices of Napoleon. To the in- 
security, distrust, and terror which 
had paralysed all the efforts <%f^^atriot-< 
ism under the Directory, sticceeded 
confidence, energy, and hope ; genius 
eniergod from obscurity to take nn 
active part in public affairs ; corruption 
and profligacy ceased ^;o poison every 
brancii of adininistrution. There is 
nothing more striking in European his- ‘ 


tory tlian the sudden resurrection of 
Franco under the government of this 
great man, or more descriptive of the 
natural tendency of human affidrs to 
right fhl^^mselves after a period of dis- 
order. It evinces tJie general dispo- 
sition of all classes, when taught wis- 
dom by suffering, to resume that place 
in society for which they were destined 
by nativ e, and in which alone their 
exertions caii add to the sum of the gen- 
eral felicity. ^ • 
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Note A, p. 347. 


The Budget stood thus : — 


B^iCEiPTS — W ays and JJeans. 


Land and Malt Tax, . * . . . 

Lottery, . . . , . . , * 

Duties on Exports and Imports,. .... 
Income-TaXi . . . . f , 

Surplus of Consolidated Pu^, . • . 

Loan by Excbe<^uer Bills, .... 

Lent by Bank without intei'est, 4 • • * 

Loan for Great Britain, . . * e 


t* 

Navy, 

Army, 

Miscellaneoifs, 

Interest on Exchequer Bills, 
cDeficiencies of year 179SJJ 
Defi^iiency of Malt Tax and Land d(^, 
Exchequer Bills, •. 

Do. for 1798, 

Vote of Credit, 

Subsidies to Germans and Eussians, 
Annual grant for National Debt, . 
Unforeseen emergencies, . 


E^peS’ditucie. 


To provide for the interest of this loan, amounUug in all tq 
£21,500,000, Mr Pitt laid on some ti^fling taxes on spirits and 
tea, amountii^ in all to £350^000, the interest on the bulk of 
the debt being laid as a ohatge on the income-tax. The inte- 
rest paid on the loan was only 4 j per cent; a fiict which he justly 
stated as extraordinary in the eighth year of the war. The inte- 


Qaciy over, 


£2,750,000 

200,000 

1.250.000 

5.300.000 

5.512.000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 

18,600,000 


£39,512,000 


£12,619,000 

11,370,000 

760.000 

^ 816,000 » 

440.000 

350.000 
2,500,000 
;i, 075, 000 
3 , 000,000 
8,000,000 

200.000 

1,800,000 


£37,920,000 
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ses 

i 

Brought fon\^ard, . . £37, 920^000 

reFit on the public debt at this time jpaa £19,700,000, 
aud on Kxchcquer Bills, &c., £1,983, 000b( in all, £21,683,000 
Civil List, . . . . . 898,000 

Civil Expenses, . •* • . ••gi . * 647,000 

* Charges of Mnnagemen 8, . .. . 1,779,000 

Other charges on Consolidated Fund, . 289,000 

25,246,000 

Total National Expenditure in 1800, ^ £63,166,000 

Par/, //ist. xxxiv. 1615 ; and ^nn. lleg. to Chronicle for 1800, pp. 
151, 152. ^ .» 



Note B, p. 847. , 

"I 

From Mr Dundos’s statement it appeared that the totj^l revenue in 1 798-9 
was £8,610,000, the local charges £7,807,000, and the interest of debt and other 
charges £875,000, leaving a cteficiency in territorial revenue of £71,000 ; to cover 
whicli tlicre were the* commercial profits, amoiimting to £630,000 ; leaving a 
general balance in favour of the company of £5.^, 000 yearly. 

The revenue and expend^ure were thus divide: — 

4 

Revenue. Charge.s. 

Bengal, . £0,259,600 £3,952,847 

Madras, , . 2,004,9.03 2,857,519 

Bombay, * . 346,110 996,699 



£8,610,703 
• , 7,807,065 * 

£7,307,065 

Surplus, 

Interest on Debt, 
Other Charges, 

• 

i.‘803,e38* 

£73R,135 , • 

117,]l%0 % 

87.7,29.'> 


Deficiency, . £71,657 

Commercial Profits, 

Deduct territorial loss, , . • . 

£629,667 

71,657 


Annual Surplus, 

£558,000 


— See Vail. Hist, xxxv, 15. 


END OF VOU IV. 
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